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A 


The progressive march of the human mind is a topic of frequent remark; 
and it would seem, from the boastful manner in which it is mentioned, that 
the wise persons who have this phrase in their mouths expect a gradual 
aj)proach to absolute perfection. But we beg leave to hint tliat this expect** 
ation is imaginary and delusive; for such is the radical weakness of human 
nature, that perfection cannot in this world be attained. To aim at excellence, 
however, is still in our power j quadam prodire terns , si non datnr 
ultra ; wc may yet make some progress, if we cannot reach the highest point 
of general skill and mastery. This march of the mind is certainly evident in 
our o^vn time, although wfi do not know how soon it may stop or recede. 
Taking it, however, in its course, we deem it OUT duty to give it a right 
direction; and for this purpose periodical publications, if well conducted, are 
eminently useful. The editors of these miscellanies endeavour to instruct 
while they amuse; they catch the prevailing topics, and place them in a 
proper light; they wander through tlie whole circle of polite learning, and 
vary it by the occasional introduction of objects of scientific research; thoy 
delineate the ^ living manners,' and, as far as they can, mingle fruits with 
flowers. These have been our objects in the present^miscellany; and vm 
hope and trust that our efforts in a praise-^worthy undertaking have not been 
unsuccessful. We more particularly appeal to our late volumes (since tho 
commencement of our new series) for demonstrations of our industry and 
good-will; and we take tlas opportunity of returning our cordial thanks to 
our intelligent correspemdents and our numerous friends for that support 
which our good intentions'(if not our able efforts) have received. Thus 
encouraged, we should deserve great blame if we should neglect our duty or 
relax our exertions. We shall therefore prosecute our course with zeal and 
•spirit, animated by the smiles of the fair, and the appearance of satisfaction 
in the countenances of their admirers and protectors. The aid of ingenious 
writers of both sexes will continue to adorn and diversify our numlx^rs; the 
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literature'^ the time will be condensed and concentrated in our pages ; we 
shiU * eft ’^e walks' of nature and of fashion^ make a faithful report of 
existing circumstances, and correctly exhibit the prominent features of 
society- We shall, at the same time, have constant recourse to the arts of 

' (I 

design for the ad3j4|?^^ gratification of our friends; shall exhibit rural and 

architectural vieW^' and illustrate popular novels and poems by appro])fiatc 

* 

and tasteful embellishments. Thus the sun of our miscelhuiy, without 
dazzling by its radiance, will diflfuse an agreeable and cheering light. 

January 3l£/, ]82n. 
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To the Editor of ihe Ladfs Magazine^ 

A NUKSING-COMPANY. 

SIR,—I have often, with painful sym¬ 
pathy, reflected on the distressful anxie¬ 
ties experienced by those mothers, who, 
being themselves confined to the metro¬ 
polis, arc obliged to send their children 
to be nursed in the countiy. Of the 
many inconveniences attendant on out¬ 
door nursery, 1 will not here attempt an 
enumeration. But, as a remedy, at 
least a partial one, 1 beg leave to suggest 
a plan, which may perhaps, under pro¬ 
per management, prove highly beneficial. 
My project, in short, is tliat of a 

NURSING COMPANY. 

^ A Nursing Company !* exclaims one 
of your fair readers. ‘ Arc you really 
serious ?’ 

Perfectly so, my good madam; and 
J IiUpe my scheme will meet your appro¬ 
bation, if you will indulge me with a 
patient hearing. 

My nroposed companyi ^nlike to 
many or the numerous con)|nnieB now 
enjoying an ephemeral and precarious 
existence,) is not to be a hoaxing com¬ 
pany, calculated only to enrich the pro¬ 
jectors, while the deluded share-holders 
are left to ^ pocket the loss.' Here are 
to be no transferable shares, no inter¬ 
ested subscriptions with a view to the 
exclusive benefit of the subscribers, 
though a subscription would, in the 
first instance, be necessary for the foun¬ 
dation of such an establishment as I 
contemplate; after which, it is to be 
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hoped that it would be fully competent 
to support itself, and subsist on the 
profits accruing from the operation of 
the system. 

To come to the point—when a suffi¬ 
cient sum shall have been subscribed, 
let an union of respectable matrons be 
formed—say five, seven, nine—any odd 
number, in order that there may always 
he a plurality of votes on one side or 
the other, upon any question that may 
arise in the administration of the affairs 
of the institution. Let those matrons 
take a large house in some eligible si¬ 
tuation, as near to the metropolis as 
» may be consistent with a due attention 
to the prvscnt salubrity of the air, and 
t\iQfuture probability of their little ter¬ 
ritory becoming inclosed by the multi¬ 
plication of new streets, new hamlets, 
new towns—the mushroom productions 
of the prevailing rage for building. 
This house should have, annexed to it, 
a piece of ground sufficient, at least, to 
anord pasture for two or three cows, 
and as many shc-asses, that there may, 
at all times, be a convenient supply of 
wholesome, unadulterated, real milk 
within the precincts of the establish¬ 
ment ; which ought, moreover, to allow 
space for gravel walks, and spare rooni 
for the erection of Additional edifices^ 
whenever it may be found expedient to 
enlarge the estaolishoient. 

Comfortably settled, in such a house, 
the matrons will, undertake to provide 
nurses for the new-born babes, where 
the mothers choose that mode of pro- 





ke accoiDmoda- 
iging to such 
niBries tft nay be engaged by the pa-* 
reals; and the nurses of the latter class, 
we may observe, are to be equally sub¬ 
ject to the absolute control and govern¬ 
ance of the matrons^as those of the for¬ 
mer description. Attached to the in¬ 
stitution should be a competent medical 
ju^actidan, to whom should be allowed 
a salary as liberal as circumstances 
would permit. But 1 slmuld not wish 
to see it a tixed, invariable salary, of 
any precise, specific amount: 1 should 
think it more advisable that only one 
portion of it should be certain, while 
the remainder might depend on the 
number of children successfully nur¬ 
tured in the establishment, a small ad¬ 
ditional sum being allowed to him for 
every child actually living in the house 
on each quarter-day. 

I might easily expatiate on the ad¬ 
vantages which would infallibly result 
from the operation of such a system; 
but, for the present, I content invsclf 
with barely adverting to the sootliing 
certainty, enjoyed by each mother, 
that her child is not liable to be stolen, 
or to be clandestinely cooped up, during 
perhaps half of the day, in some close, 
unventilatcd, pestilential garret or cel¬ 
lar, but will ireely inhale tiie purebreatli 
of heaven, and be safe from all danger 
of being trampled underfoot by hunted 
'bullocks, or crushed to death by a coach, 
cart, or waggon; as the nurses will not 
be suffered to roam abroad at pleasure, 
or allowed, without special permission,* 
to transgress the bounds of the esta¬ 
blishment. 

‘ And so’ (exclaims Prudentilla) ‘ the 
direct and evident tendency (1 will not 
say, intention) of your fine scheme, is, 
to remove the child from the watchful 
eye, the close attention, and fostering 
care, of his natural nurse and protec- 
trevB, and abandem him to the care (or 
carelessness) of aliens at a distance 2* 

No, madam I—My object is, not to 
promote separation, but to diminish the 
evilB of separation, when that measure 
becomes necemary ' and unavoidable; 
.and I assure you I should be happy to 
kam that eveiy mother in the united 
kingdom was able and willing to nurse 
her own children. Indeed, had I the 
]^er of enacting laws, 1 would intro¬ 
duce a regulation (somewhat similar to 
‘the Jus trium Liberorum of the ancient 
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Romani)* granting certain privileges or 
immunities to those mothers who had 
nursed and reared a certain number of 
children, without the aid of a wet- 
nurse. 

I here drop the subject, and subscribe 
myself, with all due respect, 

Mr. Editor, 

your humble servant 
Went Square, and constant reader, 
January 1,1826. John ca&ey. 


THJB DUTIES OF A EApY'S MAID, WITH 

DIRECTIONS FOR CONDUCT, AND NU¬ 
MEROUS RECEirXS FOR 1 HE TOILETTE. 

12mo. 1825. 

Works of this kind, if well executed, 
are not only useful to the persons to 
whom they are particularly addressed, 
but also to their employers. They sug¬ 
gest hints and afford instructions, which 
may be advantageously used in the ma¬ 
nagement of a family ; and, as the present 
volume embraces more tlian its title in¬ 
dicates, it may be more serviceable than 
it would at first sight appear to be. 

The authoress (for we should suppose 
this to be the production of a fair writer) 
is, as she ought to be, a friend to religion; 
but, when slie treats of the ' duties which 
we owe to God,’ sh e un necessarily assumes 
the character of a divine, and pretends 
to teach what a lady’s maid must have 
learned from her parents or from the 
minister of her parish. She says, 'Our 
thoughts must he eurr with God ;* and 
in the same breath recommends and en¬ 
joins a variety of humble duties and 
ordinary occupations, which must, for a 
time, draw on our thoughts even from 
our Creator, This is not merely incon¬ 
sistency, but cant. We may adore.the 
divine power, wisdom, and goodness; 
we may attend to the obligations of 
prayer and thanksgiving; but the most 
rigid churchman, if he be at the same 
time rational and considerate, will not 
blame UB for appropriating a considerable 
part of our time to the concerns of the 
pre^nt life. This lady, we doubt not, 
would be highly pleased with the Christ¬ 
ian Remembrancer aa a pocket-book; 
for she would find in every page scrip¬ 
tural quotations, with whicn she might, 
in the usual way, intermingle trivial no¬ 
tices and siUy remarks,thinking that these 
would be sanctified by the former, though 
many woojd conceive that insignificant 
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statements respecting worldly affi^irs de¬ 
tract from the dignity of religious ex¬ 
tracts. 

The lady certainly recommends re¬ 
ligious and virtuous conduct in a forcible 
manner, when she says, * Look on every 
day as a blank sheet of paper put into 
your hands to be filled up; and remember 
that the characters whicli you write there 
will reinahi for ever, for endless ages, 
and can never be expunged. Be careful, 
therefore, not to write any thing but 
what you may read with pleasure a thou¬ 
sand years afterwards. Be diligent in 
the performance of all the services which 
you engage to perform; and the more 
you arc so, you will appear the nsore 
worthy both in the eyes of God and 
man. How delightful must be the an¬ 
ticipation of hearing the blessed words, 

‘ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant, enter into the joy of thy Lord!" 

From this proud height slie is neces¬ 
sarily obliged to descend when she enters 
into tile heart of her subject- With an 
eye to external decoration, she says, 

‘ You should always investigate every 
new fashion that comes out till you un¬ 
derstand it well, and then think what 
improvement you could make on it that 
would enhance its beauty, simplicity, and 
grace.'—Entering into particulars, she 
kindly informs the fair attendant, that, 

' at Paris, they recommend, for beautify¬ 
ing the breasts, the corsets of Delacroix, 
which are light, flexible, Ann, and elastic, 
and adapt themselves so perfectly to the 
shape, as not to compress nor injure any 
part. To this are fitted such paddings 
'as may be required to fill up any defi¬ 
ciency, which ought always to be of the 
lightest and most elastic materials.’ 

Against stays she warmly inveighs : 
—* It is distressing to think that fashion 
should give currency to an article of dress 
80 injurious, and that the spirit of rivalry 
which always comes from an evil servioe, 
should lead females to sacrifice without 
regret the elegance of their flgures, the 
grace of their carriage, and th^eir move¬ 
ments, by a dress which renders them* 
at once deformed, ungraceful, and ridi¬ 
culous. Young ladies who have followed 
the injurious fashion, may be seen with 
their breasts displacedlrpm being pushed 
too high, and frightM wrinkles estab¬ 
lished between the bc^om and the shoul-. 
der. 

‘ At other times you may see those to 
whom nature has denied the roundness 
of contour requisite for a fine shape. 
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make themselvfli Jrtill rtw* 
slender by tight lacing, jsewng the 
ungraceful costunio of Catkariiic ue 
Medicisa ridiculouft feihion, by weana 
of which the body, separated into two 
parts, resembles an »nt, with a slesirkr 
tube uniting the bust to the baanehes, 
which are stuffed out beyond all pro- 
l>ortion.' 

The following process is recommended, 
as one of the most efficacious for clearing 
a sun-burnt complexion, and imparting 
the most beautiful tint to the skin'at 
night, on going to bed, crush some straw¬ 
berries upon the face, leaving them there 
all night, and they will become dry. 
Next morning wash with chervil wato, 
and the skin will appear fresh, fair, and 
brilliant. 

^ Borne persons, in order to remove the 
effects of sun-burning, use asses' or even 
women’s milk, alkalies, or lixivial salts, 
ointments composed of butter of cacao, 
spermaceU, anu balm of Mecca, a yolk 
of an egg ^aten up in oil of lilies, &c. 
—I have observed that the appellation 
of virgin's milk has been given -to liquids 
widely differing in their nature, and 
this assertion 1 shall maintain. Is it 
not indeed ridiculous, that, under the 
same name, one perfumer shall give me 
an innocent cosmetic, and another a 
noxious drug, or that I may receive 
both at different times from the same 
perfumers? For this reason I would 
exhort the ladies to compose their virgin 
milk themselves, which would be the 
easiest tiling in the world.'—Pigeon- 
water, however, is perhaps more OTca- 
cious; and it is thus concocted:—' Take 
the juice of water lilies, of melons, of cu¬ 
cumbers, of lemons, of each one ounce; 
briony, old succory, lily flowers, borage, 
beans, of each a handful; eight pipona 
hashed. Put the whole mixture m an 
alembic, adding four ounces of lump- 
sugar, well pounded, one drachm of 
borax, the same quantity of camphor, 
the crumb of three French rolls, and a 
pint of white wine. When the whole 
baa remained in decoction for aeventeen 
or eighteen days, proceed to distiliation : 
and you will then have a water which 
is a great improver of the com|dexion/ 

With r^d to the mode of wearing 
or omamendi^ the, hair, wo have an 
anecdote and tome advice,—* A lady, 
elegantly dressed, was, passing okwe to 
a coach which had sfopp^l at the door 
of a house, when one of the horses 
turned open-mouthed upon her, as if he 
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were going to'devour her; and the cir* 
cumstance was by no means wonder¬ 
fully when it is remarked that she wore 
on her hat a tuft of oats^ which the 
simple horse evidently mistook for a 
moving manger, stocked with his natural 
provender /—* The fashion of concealing 
the forehead with the hair, which is 
still so general^ is contrary to all the 
principles of good taste. Would you 
thoroughly convince yourself how much 
this fashion subtracts from youth and 
beauty, you have only to perform the 
following very easy operation. Draw, 
in outline, the head of some beautiful 
antique statue, for instanccyof the Venus 
de Medicis: make two similar sketches ; 
let the hair of one be copied from the 
antique, and that of the other be curled 
or frizzed. You will be obliged to con¬ 
fess that you never saw any tiling that 
appeared so hdiculoua as this latter 
figure ; it is impossible to form any idea 
of the disagreeable change produced by 
this head-dress/ 


WEDDINGS, DESCaiSED BT A FARlSll- 

Cr.ERK *. 

I DO not know any part of my duty 
which is so pleasant as that of assisting 
at marriages. The beauty, blushes, and 
agitation of the brides, the snules, sighs, 
and gay dresses of the handmaids, and 
the secret joy and triumph which burst 
through the somewhat constrained de¬ 
meanor of the bridegrooms, are to me 
exceedingly delightful. I do not think, 
however, that those unions where hearts 
already joined come to plight their 
sacred vows, afford the most striking 
subjects for the pen. I begin now to 
scrutinise tbese. tilings; and though 
many who enter the church are as ac¬ 
complished actors as the regular pro¬ 
fessors at the theatres, I can discover, or 
at least imagine that 1 can discover, 
when the tenderness with which the 
bride and bridegroom regard each other 
is assumed, or when one of the parties 
is merely playing a part. Sometimes^ 
indeed, there is no attempt of the kind; 
ladies and gentlemen meet as though 
they were only ratifying a contract be¬ 
fore a civil magistrate; one intent upon 
showing off her drapery with effect, the 
other evidently bored at being obliged to 
come to church, and impatient for the 
conclusion of the ceremony, 

• From the of Frirn^shiju 


% ^oceed to particulars, I must 
observe, that, in almostall circumstances, 
the bride appears to great advantage, 
whilst tlic hr idt’grootn makes a poor figure. 
His endeavours to re-assure the lady are 
awkward, for he does not like to make 
love before the parson and clerk; or 
they are ridiruIouS, if, waving that 
scruple, he should Ruffer his passion to 
overcome his discretion. He is also very 
frequently out of temper, and truly it is 
a trying scene when tears and hysterics 
abound ; and he is sometimes frightened 
himself, which is the most ludicrous 
thing of all. Now the bride, whether 
she should go through her part with de¬ 
cent composure, or exliibit alarm, or 
languish, tremble, or faint, must be in¬ 
teresting, except in extreme cases, when 
age or ugliness has deprived her of every 
charm, and neither white satin, white 
feathers, nor lace veils, can conceal her 
personal defects. It is an amusing spec¬ 
tacle to see the lady trying to look se¬ 
rious, when she would much rather 
smile and enjoy the termination of some 
deep-laid scheme; and, in vulgar life, it 
is no uncommon thing for the bride to 
titter, or laugh out, so much, that it is 
scarcely possible to make her repeat the 
responses. 

It is seldom that I have been more 
touched and affected than by a scene 
whicli took place at our church a very 
few years ago ; it w\as a rough, stormy 
morning, in the month of March, the 
wind rattled every pane of glass in the 
windows, and sheets of rain came pour¬ 
ing against them ; a sad day for bridal 
festivities, and requiring much of inter¬ 
nal sunshine to dissipate melancholy 
feelings, liie bride, accompanied by 
her father and mother, and other near 
relatives, arrived in a hired carriage, just 
as the clock struck the canonical hour of 
right; the bridegroom, a quarter of an 
hour later, stepped out of a handsome 
chariot, evidently purchased for the oc¬ 
casion. Upon entering the vestry, the 
victim, for such 1 must call her, sank 
into a chair; her lips were compressed, 
her eyes fixed ; by a strong effort she 
had succeeded in repressing her agita¬ 
tion, and seemed prepared to go through 
the ceremony with statue-like compo¬ 
sure. She was very young, and looked 
as though she had sorrowed much ; yet 
a wreck of her beautv remained, to show 
how bright it might nave been. She was 
richly dressed ; but the pains of her tire¬ 
women had been thrown away; for, at 
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every con^nilslve movement in 

Bpite of her attempts at calmnesa/shook 
her frame, some plait or bow was disad- 
justed, and the feathers of her bonnet had 
been broken, probably in leaning her 
throbbing head against the side of the 
carriage. Upon the entrance of the bride¬ 
groom, a tall, stout man about forty, 
all her struggles gave way, andshe burst 
into an agony of grief; and, oh, what a 
dark brow scowled upon her, in the man 
who now sought to compel her reluctant 
hand to his odious clasp! The father, 
apparently fearing that he would turn 
back and drive away, took him by the 
arm, and tliey walked up and down the 
aile together, while the clergyman lite¬ 
rally stood aghast, and all the rest of us 
gave our best assistance to restore the 
lady; I had seen weeping and fainting 
before, but never any thing like this. 
At length the reverend gentleman who 
officiated felt called upon, through mere 
compabsioii, to interfere: be motioned 
the mother aside, and conversed ear¬ 
nestly with her for a few moments ; but 
she broke away from him impatiently, 
and then spoke a short sentence in a 
low yet decided voice to her daughter. 
Housed by the remonstrance,'and has¬ 
tily swallowing a large glass of water, 
hitherto held vainly to her lips, the poor 
girl, unconscious of whatshe was about, 
wiped her eyes with her superb lace veil 
till it was literally wet through, and 
obliged to be taken off; and, leaning on 
the arm of a sister, staggered to the al¬ 
tar. There she stood, a picture of deep 
woe, enough to melt the most callous 
'^hcart. Her lips moved, but they uttered 
no sound, and the bridegroom’s harsh 
countenancegrewmoreblack and gloomy, 
as bis dogged, abrupt sentences met no 
reply. At last the priest pronounced 
the blessing, and she started, drew one 
long gasping sigh, and quietly surren¬ 
dered herself to liis care. She attempted 
to write her name in tlie book, but the 
characters were illegible. She wept no 
more; but her lips quivered, and short 
thick sobs came iastfrorn her burthened 
heart, as her husband, now enjoying a 
sort of sullen triumph, led her away. As 
soon as they were gone, the rest of the 
party seemed to shake off their uncom¬ 
fortable feelings, the father and brothers 
smiling and rubbing their hands, the 
ladies smoothing their gay dresses, and 
all rejoicing at the success which, atone 
time, had appeared so doubtful. It was 


very shocking, and I turned loathing 
from the heartless set. 

A few days afterwards, a wedding of 
a very different description was solem¬ 
nised. The parties had been asked in 
church, and 1 saw the bride and her 
friend alight from a hackncy-ooach 
at the corner of a street, as 1 stood 
at the vestry window, fthp was dressed 
in a light linen gown, with a silk ker¬ 
chief pinned over her bosom ; her neat 
straw hat was tied down with ribands, 
and at the first glance she looked like a 
servant. But what servant? Not one 
of all work, with that delicate figure; 
nor the housemaid, by those small white 
hands; nor the cook, by the faint blush 
upon the pure fair cheek; nor even the 
nursery-maid, for there was an air which 
no one in her humble capacity ever yet 
attained. The companion was also in 
disguise, but it was the disguise of niy 
lady's own woman in the kitchen girl's 
clothes. One was all grace in her simple 
garb, the other affected to laugh as she 
looked down upon the cotton stockings 
and unflonnco<l petticoat; in fact, both 
had overdone, or rather underdone the 
business, in selecting apparel which no 
London servant would now choose to 
wear—colored ginghams without trim¬ 
mings, yet put on in too picturesque a 
style to deceive a searching eye. Pre¬ 
sently they were joined by two footmen 
in livery, masqueraders likewise; tine tall 
fellows, powdered, and in silk stockings, 
who might have procured the highest 
wages from the marchioness in the next 
square, but who, if in her ladyship’s 
service^ would have come to be married 
in plain clothes. These gentlemen, how- 
eviT, were wise, for they could not havt' 
passed for menials without arraying 
themselves in the livery; two more ele¬ 
gant men I never beheld. I’he bride 
blushed, smiled, and exchanged an arch 
look with her lover, as the unsuspicious 
clergyman, and as they thought equally 
unsuspicious clerk, marshaled the way 
into church, and Archer (as 1 called 
the friend) handed out Mrs. Kitty with 
such a broad imitation of Liston, in my 
lor<i duke's servant, that I could scarcely 
keep my countenance; especially as the 
abigail bridled, and sidled, and lan¬ 
guished ui>on him in an evident hope of 
making a conquest; merry gentlemen, 
both of them, I’ll be sworn. The j^odng 
lady, too, seemed to be quite delighted 
with the prank. She was a blooming. 
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lively, ifteJcperienced crea ture, who lookwl 
as ir she had never known a care: I 
hope the frolic, in which she indulged 
with 80 much glee, never caused her a 
future heart-acne, but I always enter¬ 
tain some fear for the result of stolen 
marriageB. They all left the church arm 
in arm, the bride and bridegroom losing 
sight of their assumed characters in the 
full flow of mutual afFeclion. They 
might escape remark, but the other two 
must have attilicted all eyes. The joe- 
brettds disdain of her dress, and the 
pains which she took to vulgarise her 
manners to suit it, a most unnecessary 
precaution, together with the extrava¬ 
gant airs of her escort, determined to 
fool it to the top of his bent, aflbrded a 
rich specimen of genuine comedy, and I 
should hare much liked to watch them 
to the shelter of a hackney-coach. 

t must now recur to a wedding, 
grander, but not less singular. There 
were at least five carriages in the street, 
filled with friends. To judge from out¬ 
ward appearances, the rank and fortune 
on each side were both equal, the ages 
suitable; the lady might be six-and- 
twenty, the gentleman four or five years 
older: he was a very handsome man, 
and she not ugly, but certainly much 
set offby the costly elegance of her dress. 
Dignified decorum seemed to be the 
order of the day; and the greetings in 
the vestry-room were perhaps more po¬ 
lite tlian cordial. They were fine people, 
and too well bred to show thri.* secret 
feelings in company. The whole as¬ 
sembly arranged them selves round the 
altar, and the ceremony had already con^- 
menced, when suddenly a fearful scream 
rang through the church, and a female, 
young, beautiful, pale, and wild with 
agony, rushed up the centre aile. Her 
eye was hagard, her dress disordered; 
fine must have passed the whole of the 
preceding day and night in concealment 
within the walls: she was so dreadfully 
agitated that she could only exclaim, 
'No! no! no!* and flingingnerself be¬ 
tween "the bride and bridegroom, she 
clung to the rails for support, and looked 
up at the perjured seducer with such 
beseeching anguish, that, hardened as 
he was, he was touched, and covered his 
face with his hand. She then turned 
round to the lady—' He is mine !* she 
safd, ‘ indeed he is mine. Oh, if you 
knew by what vows, what sacred oaths, 
he won me, you would not have met 
him iuTe.’ The bride elect drew up her 


daint^^iswad; tossed her plumes, end 
whii^pered something to her brothor, but 
stirred not from fhe spot. Meantime 
the gentleman had recovered himself, 
and seemed resolved to face the matter 
out. Exhausted by her efforts, the in¬ 
truder, who appeared to be reduced by her 
sufferings to an alarming state of weak¬ 
ness, had sunk upon the steps of the al¬ 
tar, and was now weeping bitterly. A 
short conversation took place among the 
male portion of the party, and one of 
them asked the prostrate girl whether 
she had been married to the person 
whose union with another she now 
sought to prevent. ‘ His wife !* she 
cried,' certainly his wife, by every law 
of Heaven.'—' That is no answer to my 
question,* rejoined the unfeeling speaker. 
She was silent, but, urged a third time, 
arose, and, with a glance of scorn, ex¬ 
claimed, ' I thought to have encountered 
men of honor, of humanity, those who 
would have espoused an injured, unpro¬ 
tected, helpless woman's cause. Is there 
nothing binding save those legal ties, 
whose violation would be followed by 
disgraceful punishment ? anil cannot 1 
obtain justice in this sacred place, pity 
in this holy edifice, a soothing balm to 
heal my breaking heart? Oh, Henry ! 
I came not hero to reproach, to expose 
you, but to save you from the commis¬ 
sion of a fearful crime. J do not ask you 
toiulfil those broken promises so often 
and so solemnly plighted, but pledge 
them not to another; pause liere, in 
compassion to me, in mercy to yourself.* 
‘ 1 believe,* said the britlegroom, ad¬ 
dressing the clergyman, ' that it cannot 
be necessary for me to say any thing to 
convince you of the impertinence of this 
interruption. This person has no claims 
upon me that cannot be settled by my 
purse, and 1 therefore beg that the cere¬ 
mony may go on.' The forbidder of the 
bans was unprepared for an act of such 
determined cruelty, and she dropped im¬ 
mediately on the gi'ound, like one wliohad 
received a mortal wound, and was con¬ 
veyed out of the church in a state of in¬ 
sensibility. The bridegroom coughed, 
and wiped his face with his handker¬ 
chief ; the bride took out her smelling- 
bottle; there were whispers among the 
bridemaids, and one of the gentlemen 
left the party and walked of!’; but, in a 
moment, the utmost composure was re¬ 
stored to this high-bred company, and 
the nuptial knot was lied. 

Another extraordinary wedding took 
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place in this year. The lady in a 
carriage, attended by only one compa¬ 
nion, and seemed excessively anxious 
and agitated, pacing up and down the 
room with a hurried biep, and setting her 
friend to watch aUtht: window for the 
expected husband, A signal given by 
the sentinel caused her to stop; she 
drew her veil over her face, arranged 
her dress, and sat down, A gentleman 
then made his appearance alone; not a 
word passed between them ; and, when 
the clergyman was ready, he stalked 
with a stern air into the church, and 
took his place ; the bride followed trem¬ 
bling, and she wept through the whole 
of the ceremony. AV^hen it was over, 
she caught the arm of her husband, and 
they walked together, though silently, 
into the vestry. The usual formalities 
having been accomplished, he offered 
his hand to assist her to the carriage. 
She then s])oke to him, and, in a hurried 
and broken voice, said, ^ you will go 
with me ?*—^ I have done all that I can 
do,' he replied, ‘ all that I ever engaged 
to perform ; here we part, and for ever !' 

J)o not i’orsake me ; save me, shield 


me from the scorn of the world—from 
tile agony, the liorror of a separation 
Irom all that 1 hold dear,' she mur¬ 
mured out; and then, calling him by 
every tender name that the heart of a 
doling woman could dictate, fell upon 
lior knees before him, and clung to him 
with fond solicitude; hut in vain; he 
disengaged himself from het embrace, 
darted away from the place, and was 
out of sight in a moment. I am not 
••made of stone, and I could hardly stand 
tile scene that ensued. Poor lady ! she, 
too, was young and liaiidsomc: grief 
had rendered her regardless of a stran¬ 
ger's gaze; unable to control her an¬ 
guish, she yielded to the extremity of 
her despair; her shrieks were terrific, 
and, after they had subsided, her whole 
frame shook so violently, anti she shed 
such a deluge of tears, that it was a long 
time before we could convey her to the 
carriage. 

A second couple parted at the church- 
door, but it was under different circum¬ 
stances. An elderly and a young lady, 
closely and very plainly attired, were 
joined in a few minutes by two gentle¬ 
men, one considerably past fifty, the 
other about twenty-five. I concluded it 
to be a quiet wedding between the 
younger parties, and arranged them ac¬ 
cording to this supposition; but, to my 


surprise andoonstematioB, (for 1 ratlier 
pique myself upon my peuetration and 
discernment,) 1 received a hint that it 
was the old people who came to be mar¬ 
ried. The young lady turned pab, and 
then red, cast her eyes upon the ground, 
and looked very much confused, and 
the bride-inan observed her tremor, I 
thought, with a glance of pleasure. 
They went away in the same order in 
which they hatl arrived, the two gen¬ 
tlemen going one way, and the two la¬ 
dies another. I could not find out who 
they were; but, not very long after¬ 
wards, 1 had the gratification to sea 
those whom I had unconsciously paired 
together, come of their own accord to re¬ 
ceive the nuptial benediction, and both, 
particularly the bride, regardeil me with 
great benignity. This marriage gave' 
me much delight, for 1 could not help 
fancying that it was tny suggestion 
which had prompted the young gentle¬ 
man's addresses. 

The next wedding was that of a fan¬ 
tastic fine lady, who had let the gentle¬ 
man dance attendance at the church fur 
three days before she chose to meet liim 
there. At last, about half past eleven, 
she made her appearance. Previously 
to her leaving the carriage, she peremp¬ 
torily desired that all the people should 
be sent away who stood in the street to 
stare at her. When, with some difii- 
culty, she was persuaded to encounter 
their gaze, and enter vestry, she de¬ 
clared she would go back; she could 
not make up her mind—it was impossi¬ 
ble to part with her liberty. She took 
out her handkerchief, but there wore no 
tears; somebody told her that, if she 
fainted, she would discompose her dress, 
and this had the eficct ot delaying the 
catastrophe ; but the opportuuijy being 
almost too tempting to be resisted by a 
genUewoman of her turn, I made such 
a preparation of cold water in a largo 
basin, that J verily believe she became 
alarmed for her satin, and suffered her¬ 
self to be prevailed upon, at the latest 
moment that the ceremony could be 
performed, to enter the church. The 
bridegroom, exceedingly sincere in bis 
attachment to her property, bore all her 
capricious airs and graces with the ut- 
paost humility. He begged, he entreated, 
called her his soul’s idol, his life, 
and his treasure, and finally protested 
that he would shoot , himself it she dis¬ 
appointed him again. But the moment 
the binding words were uttered, the face 
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of things changed like ther scenery of a 
pantomime; she was quite prepared for 
a second ^exhibition, absolutely could 
not face the crowd, and proposed re¬ 
maining in the church untilit was dark. 
The time, however, was past for foolish 
tricks. He silenced her with one word, 
‘ Nonsense/ knit his brow, assunied an 
air of determination, and led her, a 
little astonished, but quite tame, to the 
carriage, amidst the smiles of all the be- 
lioldcrs. 

It is not, I am sorry to say, very often 
that I witness a marriage solemnised 
according to my own old-fashioned 
notions ; but, upon inquiry, I have al¬ 
ways found that such marriages have 
been the happiest in which the narties 
have joined with pious fervor in the 
holy service that the church has insti¬ 
tuted for the occasion. It is a truly 
pleasing sight to see even the bride and 
bridegroom losing every earllily thought 
and feeling in one fervent aspiration for 
the divine blessing, and all tne relatives 
and friendsjoiningpiously and devoutly 
in prayer and supplication to tlie Giver 
of all good, for the felicity of the wedded 
pair, both in this world and the next. 


71112 rOWZR OF CONSCIKNCE*. 

After some years of maritime ser¬ 
vice, says a Frencli officer, I returned to 
France; and, on landing at Marseilles, 
met witli Mercourt, the dearest of tlie 
friends of my youth, who had been ne¬ 
cessitated by a pulmonary complaint to 
try the effect of the mild air of Ptovence. 
After the first salutation, which was 
certainly more cordial on my part than 
on his, we resolved to travel together to 
Amiens, our native city. 

Mercourt had devoted himself to the 
law, and was at this time judge of the 
criminal court of Amiens. His irritable 
temper, the consequence of ill health 
and the habit of sitting in judgement on 
ofienders, had communicated such a 
sternness and asperity to his manner and 
speech, as were far from prepossessing ; 
and though he was naturally kind and 
humane, yet it was easy to perceive that 
he had no great regard for his fellow- 
creatures in general. 

I burned with impatience to be once 
more in the bosom of ray family. Hav¬ 
ing little preparation to make for our 
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journey, we soon found'ourselVei seated 
in the diligence. Near the door of an inn 
where we stopped to breakfast, 1 ob¬ 
served a handsome youth, of thjrteen or 
fourteen, sitting on a stone bench : he 
was tolerably well drt'ssed, but the dust 
which covered his clothes, his heated 
face, his weary look, and the little 
bundle lying beside him, plainly indi¬ 
cated that he mu'?! have walked a great 
way. ' Where do you come from, my 
little friend ?' said I to him.—' From 
Orange, sir.’—' Ami have you walked 
all that distance?'—^ Not all the way, 
sir. I got a lift now and then.’—‘ Poor 
fellow! What obliges you, who are yet 
so young, to travel in this manner?'— 
‘ Ah, sir, an uncle, who undertook to 
provide for me, has suddenly sent me 
away ; and I am going back to my mo¬ 
ther at Amiens.'—^At Amiens!'! re¬ 
peated with astonishment. This circum¬ 
stance, and the interest with which the 
mild look and pleasing pliysiognomy of 
the boy had inspired me, suggested an 
idea which I immediately carried into 
execution. After 1 had conducted him 
into the kitchen, and ordered him to he 
supplied with breakfast, 1 called the 
coachman aside, and hargaimKl with liiin 
for a small sum to give the hoy a place 
in the diligence. No sooner did Mer¬ 
court espy my little proiv^i-, than ho 
pierced tlirough him with that look, 
with wdiich he imagint'd lie could dis¬ 
cover guilt in the deepest recesses of the 
soliI of ah accused person. ‘ Hallo, 
young one,’ cried he in a sharp tone— 
‘Who are you?'—‘ George lament, 
sir.'—‘ Where do you come from?’— 

‘ From Orange, sir.’—' And why did you 
not stay there?*—‘ My uncle has sent 
me away,' replied the boy, forgetting to 
add the word sir.—‘Aha! you’ve been 
playing some scurvy trick or other, you 
young rascal—is it not so ?’—‘ (jood 
God ! no!' replied the poor fellow, in a 
tremulous tone, as if ready to cry.— 

‘ You are going to Amiens/ continui-: 
his merciless interrogator; ' but who 
to take care of you there?'—* My mo¬ 
ther, who works in the garden of general 
Laplace.'—‘ And so you mean to make 
your poor mother keep you ?'—‘ No/ 
said the boy, with a decisive look and 
tone—* that I do not, I am small but 
strong, and I will work for my living.’ 
—* And what, pray, will you do ?’— 

* Something—any thing.’—' Hem!—-yes, 

] dare say you will do something. Yon 
Icok like a young scoundrel, and I would 
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lay any wager that, in my official capa¬ 
city, I sliali some time or other have to 
semi you to the galleys:—I can read it 
in your countenance.’—At these words, 
pronounced in a jn-ophctic tone, the boy 
colored up to the ears. I observed how 
he iiicchanically clenched his fist, as he 
<^st at Mercourt a look of profound con- 
l<*inpt. For my part, this horrible pre¬ 
diction made almost the same impression 
i:pon inu as on the poor fellow to whom 
^ it was addressed. 

Nothing particular occurred during 
ihercstof the journey. In a few days 
Ave reached Amiens. While we were 
engaged in looking after our luggage, 
our young companion disappeared, arul 
Kcverdl years of active service elapsed 
before 1 iieard of him again. 

On my return, after this interval, I 
paid a visit to one of iny friends, who 
was a wealthy mercliant. I was agree¬ 
ably surprised to discover in his cashier 
the boy J had picked up on the road 
iroin Marseilles. M. Durand, to whom I 
did not communicate this circumstance, 
ai>p]au<lc(l the zeal, the intclligence„aiid 
particularly the integrity of young Bru- 
ineut, was quite deliglited ; and took 
go(Ml care not to betray rny knowlegc of 
fieorge, lest J should hurt his feelings 
l»y reminding him of so disagreeable a 
rencontre. 

1 again served niy country for a fcAV 
years, and afterwards, during a short 
respite, visited Amiens, On the first 
inoniiiig after iny arrival, Mercourt in¬ 
vited me to accompany him to the court, 
where an important criminal case was 

be tried. ^ It is that of a young man,' 
said he, ‘ who is charged with forgery ; 
the affair has made a great sensation in 
the town/ When we reached the court, 
we found it thronged to excess; but, at 
Mercouri’s desire, one of the officers 
imidcroom for me near the place allotted 
to tile accused. Scarcely w'as I seated 
when the|)risoncr was brought in. Every 
'Ye was fixed upon him. 1 shall not 
au^mpt to describe the astonishment 
anil pain whicli I felt on seeing (teorge 
Urument take the melancholy place. My 
i riend s prognostication noiv darted across 
luy mind. ‘ Gracious God !' thought 1, 

‘ is tliat prediction about to be verified?' 

1 could not turn iny eyes from the un¬ 
fortunate young man. He seemed to be 
firm and composetl, but was then very 
thin ; liis eyes were sunk and hollow, 
and his cheeks pule, lie hvld down his 
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li«d; but, when he raised it to answer 
the first question addressed to him, he 
seemetl to be petrified on recognising 
Mercourt in the person of his judge. 
He trembled in every limb; the paleness 
of death overspread his face; and in 
this slate he continued during the whole 
of the trial. At length, after much 
pleading, he was acquitted for want of 
sufficient evidence, and on the ground 
of bis former irreproachable character. 
This decision, which the accused heard 
without the least sign of interest, fflled 
me with the liveliest joy. 1 sprang from 
my scat, and hastened to seise George's 
hand, which was colder than iiiartile. 

^ Young man, you arc acquitted; the 
court has pronounced you innocent!' 
cried 1, in a transport of joy.—‘ But 
will the world ever believe that I am ?’ 
rejoiped he.— ‘ Never,j,dp^ht it; the 
world will strive to maj^i^ yq^meiids Tor 
your unmerited suttejirngf/fr—A deep 
sigh was his only Soon after 

this event, his uncle died, and left him 
all his property. He now commenced 
business on his own account. All his 
speculations were crowned with the 
most brilliant success; and, while 1 was 
traversing the seas, he was amassing con¬ 
siderable wealth, became the husband 
of an amiable Avoinun, and father of 
three cliildreii, who authorised the en- 
tertainmeiil of the fairest hopes. But 
though he called every thing his that is 
ca]»able of conferring happiness in this 
Avorld, yet he seemed to he continually 
oppressed by melancholy. 

On the conclusion of peace, I settled 
at Amiens; but, in the state of mind in 
which Brument then was, [ avoided 
meeting, and never visited him. One 
day he sent to request me to call on him. 

1 wont and found him on his dealh-bed. 
'Though far from being old, he fell a sa- 
criffee to a lingering disease, the cause 
of which it was not difficult to guess. 

* 1 need not tell you,’ said he, as I ap¬ 
proached his bed, ‘ that I am the poor 
l)oy to whom you showed such kindness 
many ycar^ ago. 1 am aware that you 
knew me again. 1 feel that^ I must die, 
and have sent for you to ease my heart 
of a load which oppresses it. You found 
me with M. Durand, who raised me 
from indigence, and whose bounty tome, 
as well as his confidence, was unlimited. 
You saw me afterwards accused of a 
heinous crime, and tried by the rigid 
Mercouri. He no longer knew mo, but 
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i Hid fiot h!i fMotH; nd 

kOta llle teon^ent 1 beheld hlm^ his 
tfehti^oUA predietiot! rolled like thuR- 
d^ in my ear, and seemed to be written 
Hi eharaoters of dre, which way soever 
1 turned my eyes. When I Iwte ac- 
^itted, you Strove wiUi all your power 
to taiic me from the despondence which 

r SfttHbUted to the diitresa occasioned 
so fbtil an impntatM on my eba* 
Fftctef. But ki)ow» sir, that thouigh my 
JutfeM pronounced me Hinbcenti i was 
reimy i^iliyi sfild’ MeWsourt had pro¬ 
phesied ttuly. After my acquittal when 
1 received the congratulations pf my 
iMendsj and my venerable mother strain- 
^ tne to hi^ heart, and thanked Heaven 
that her son was innocent^ I then fondly 
itnagined, that, if I should return to the 
with of virtue, I might still enjoy happy 
days; but diyrne justice reserveii for me 
it signal p^knfahthPnt^ My benefactors, 
and among *tli^ the man who had 
fivkted me os^hls own son, and thus 
eheriahed a VipPr in his bosomj come to 
h^ my patdon and to selidt my friend¬ 
ship. The remorse which I felt at tiiat 
moment surpassed the horrors of the 
most cruel torture, and broke down my 
si^ts for ever. Since that periiHi, 
Heaven has nevertheless heaped its bless¬ 
ings on my guilty head: but all that 
would have conferred happiness on an¬ 
other, only served to render me more 
wretched. The caresses of my wife and 
children redoubled my despair, by re¬ 
minding me more strongly of my crime; 
end the word rubber seemed to stare me 
in the face on every bank-note and every 
bill of exchange that I toudied. M. 
Durand, who has been rained by a re¬ 
verse of fortune, is living in a state very 
diiicreiit from that opulence which he 
otice enjoyed ; 1 have secretly supported 
him till the present time. Take these 
papers; their value is nearly equal to 
the sum of which I defrauded him: dc- 
hvPr them to him, but let him not know 
from whom they come! Out of aifection 
ftn* my chihiren, 1 should not wisli my 
memory to be branded with shame/ 

I ptomssqd the wretched Brumeut to 
fulfil this commission. He expired in 
a few days, and was buried with a pomp 
Suitable to his wealth. His nutiains 
wpm attended by numerous friends, aif|l 
by many a tear of gratitude—for gene¬ 
rous sentiments were associated in his 
heart with that guilty propensity which 
led him into a criminal act. He was 


gentle, compassionate, and humane; but, 
without content and self-control, the 
most amiable virtues are not a sufficient 
defence in the hour of temptation. 
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It was long the fashion to admire the 
Hindoo character, as a pattern of mihl- 
nm, patience, and inoffensive worth: 
some even added strong sense to tin* 
portrait; but there is little foundation 
Ibr such praise. There are few good 
points in the character of this race of 
men ; no great qualities dignify their 
deportment; and the imputations thrown 
out against them by the author of this 
work seem to be nearly allied to truth. 
It is alleged that the memoirs were de¬ 
posited in his hands by a respectable 
native, and that he transferred them 
from the Mabratta manuscript into their 
present form and dress: but this is ap¬ 
parently a mere pretence. 

' The editor knows that tlie secluded 
Brahmin has been regarded by th^ hasty 
visitant with admiration, and does not, 
therefore, marvel at the warmth of co¬ 
loring in which it has been often the 
fashion to clotiie his quiet and (as sup¬ 
posed) devoted and virtuous character. 
It is with astonishment, however, that 
he has known persons, long resident in 
India, employ their pens in tlic same 
manner; and he wonders how men of 
talent can have resided for years ainpng 
this peo]ile, and have been bo completely 
dupra by plausibilities. Perhaps they 
never were at the pains to penetrate be¬ 
yond the mere external picture, and 
judged of the truth by the appearance. 
Hindoo simplicity of character has been 
praised, and the virtue of the women 
held up as a model to the world (not 
regarding its ])owerful protection under 
a reign of castes) ; and a picture has been 
drawn, auch as the world never yet saw, 
and never will see, of a pure, virtuous, 
open, generous people, inhabiting a 
country governed for ages by the most 
despotic barbarians, ground into dust 
by a host of inferior native officials, and 
steeped in the most deplorable ignorance 
and superstition. Meanness, cunning, 
cowardice, and self-interest, are almost 
necessary, under such a systeni, to carry 
on existence; and these have been their 
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reMurceflf a^rdingly, for ages, The 
free moiiQtain peasant of Switzerland is 
tlie pure and simple rnaHj because he 
may live without the necessity of a re- 
coifrse to such vicesthe Hindoo never 
can. If the European, who has been 
«lreply conversant with the Hindoo cW 
racter in all situations, were to speak out, 
ho would confess that the apparent siiu- 
plidty, integrity, and humility of the 
Brahmin, are garbs of hypocrisy, to look 
well among the people, and carry on his 
influence ; but that he is,, in re^ty, 
selfish, vicious, and intent only upon 
blinding the credulous fbr his own ends. 
Let the Hindoo be seen at variance with 
his neighbour, or in any situation where 
his hatred is excited, and he will be 
found relentlessin his anger and cowardly 
in his revenge. Watch him at a mo¬ 
ment when he has a chance of turning 
a single rupee, by almost any means, 
and let it be said, if his disregard of all 
but his object, his meanness, and du¬ 
plicity in pursuing it, can be exceeded ! 
Nevertheless, in a country where the 
law has so long been the will of the 
strongest, it must be granted that the 
want of morality and <k principle is no 
great phenomenon. 

' Englishmen who have written so 
much in favor of the natives, it may be 
boldly pronounced, never mingled in 
situations where their private contests 
and private conduct with each Other 
could be clearly observed. The editor 
went amongst them prejudiced in their 
favor: a few years undeceived him. 
From the rajah to the ryot, with the in- 
' termediate grades, they are ungrateful, 
insidious, cowardly, unfaithful, and re¬ 
vengeful. This he thinks it necessary 
to say, to account for the coloring and 
acts of some of the cliaraclers in the 
ensuing narrative, without which its au¬ 
thenticity might be questioned by some 
who have re^ the eulogizers of the 
natives of Hindoosian ; but, most as¬ 
suredly, a Hindoo would hardly treat as 
matter-of-fact, without comment or apo¬ 
logy, many of his own vices, as Pandu- 
rang does, if they were not common¬ 
place to him, and inherentin the national 
character.' ' 

The knavish hero thus speaks of his 
earliest scene of existence:—* 1 have a 
clear recollection of a Hindoo, advanced 
in years, stooping down and extricating 
me from the hoofs of a troop of bullocks 
and horses, where I had been left by 
some one who evidently made my safety 


amatter ofsmaU aoMiat* Ona ^tila 
miiroals, beneath wbidi I vaa iraliowln& 
had crushed my tender anq with hw 
hoof, ami «et me, naturally enous^ 
screaming and roaring with aU iny mighl. 
My deliverer took me to hia aud 
bound up my bruised limb. 1 ramem.- 
ber well his mturea and dress; he was 
a Mahratta, and a man of sonio.eonse- 


quence, trav^ug m the district upon 
bustoeas.' On li« head be wore a wito 
white turban tied under the chin, with 
a stuffed coat, and dirty boots, while a 
tremendous sword was dangling at hia 
side. He delivered me to a servant, who 
pestered me with questions which 1 could 
not answer; demanding who 1 was, 
whence I came, who were my parents ? 
to which, of course, 1 was unable to 
indce any other reply tlion ^ 1 know 
not.' I then heard Uie servants clisputing 
about my age: one said I was four years 
old, another five. 1 nestt heard dtem 
debate upon my caste ; ami one of .them, 
perceivi^ the red mark' upon my fore* 
head, said 1 was a true Hindoo. It was 
to my good fortune he mode this declarer 
tion, as 1 was deemed worthy of being 
noticed in consequence; fqr, bad I been 
of a very low or inferior caste—that of 
Choomar or Sudra, for example—! should 
have been left to starve, pr been glad to 
herd with my old companions, the bul¬ 
locks, once more. 1 was now taken to 
the presence of iny deliverer, having been 
instructed by his servants to say, as 
soon as I came near him, ' Your most 
obedient, my lord!' Whether I' pro- 
Dounoed this salutation ill, or with proper 
confidenee, 1 cannot now tell; out it 
was very Idndly noticed by the Mahratta 
Maha-R^. He ordered mo to be clothed, 
and to have a red turban given me. I 
can even now remember the effect this 
treatment of me by the master ptioducod 
on the servanu: they immediately be¬ 
haved vary kindly to me. My young 
mind Boon became elated by this atten¬ 
tion; and my childish pride ^ew intoler¬ 
able. X discovered that, as long as 1 
possessed the master's favor, 1 might act 
as 1 pleased among bis inferiors. In 
short, 1 at last considered myself as his 
son.' 

He is soon appointed clerk to his 
patron, and is gradually raised to higher 
offices. His baseness and want of prin¬ 
ciple appear on various qccorious, parti¬ 
cularly where he acts as the introducer 
of complainants t.o his master. 

* A person appeared, and urged me to 
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obtain an audience for him. I gave 
■ myself great airs, and rouudly asserted 
that the Maha-Itaj was steeping, and 
^ould not be disturbed. The complain¬ 
ant seemed to know how to awaken both 
servant and master. Slipping a handful 
of rupees into iny hand, he promisetl me 
double the amount if he ahould succeed. 
1 now softened my manner, and con¬ 
descended to say, * I will see if J dare 
wnke Maha-Raj ; but I really fear for 
my life ; yet for your sake 1 will risk 
every thing.' The Maha-Raj was still 
smoking his hookah when 1 entered, and 
J at onoc opened my business. 1 was 
ordered to admit the complainant, and 
to take down his business in writing. 
1 did so, but was not yet so adroit as I 
sliould have been in putting my words 
r|uickly together, though I would noton 
any accounf confess my want of skill. 
1 went on sciibblingany thing that came 
upmost in place of the poor man’s story, 
and when I had done I knew as little 
about it as before 1 began. Fortunately 
I could see', by my master’s air and 
inaniicr, that he was as indifferent to the 
merits of the case; as myself, and there¬ 
fore I felt very little’ uneasiness upon 
the subject. The complainant was dis¬ 
missed with assurances of reci^ving jus¬ 
tice. 1 took care to follow him, and 
abuse him for his long tale, declaring 
that my fingers were stiff witli taking 
it down. 1'he poor dupe had sagacity 
enough to discover there was one medi¬ 
cine which never fails to cure rigiilityof 
the joints in such cases, and he accord¬ 
ingly applied his silver ointment to my 
hands once more. 'Fhe cure was instan¬ 
taneous ; I promised him every thing, 
and assured him his enemy should be 
trampled to tleath by an eleph.*int, if he 
desired it. f tlien ordered him to call 
upon the elerk on the following day, 
when all should be settled, but reminded 
him that this official must f.nger the 
rupees as well as myself, at least in equal 
proportion. So saying, I withdrew to 
count over iny money. According to 
my advice, he did not neglect to appear 
at the clerk 8; but that sagacious of- 
fictT, having been informed of the peti¬ 
tioner’s interviews with me, ordered liim 
to quit his presence, He ouce more 
came to me, and I endeavoured, by as-, 
siirances and promises, to keep alive 
hopes which I very well knew were 
doomed-to Ik? disappointed, fie took 
his leave of me, bowing so low .as to 
knock his forehead on the ground. Day 


after (Lay passed over, and still Hybatty 
(such was thepetitioner’sname) remained 
unnoticed, fie was even rudely treated 
by the hirelings who lounged round the 
tents. Far from resenting such conduct 
towards him, I rather encouraged it; 
for flybatty bad iKCome my second 
shadow. whenever I ap])earal abroad. 
At length, losing all patience, I angrily 
hade him return to his villageatid trouble 
me no farther. 1 le gave me a look that 
s|H>kc stronger things than language 
conldtlo, and hurried from niy presence,’ 
The story of Hybatty becomes moir 
interesting in ib^progress; wc will there¬ 
fore continue it:—l*anditrang, in 
evening walk, obseiving at a distance a 
person apparently in deep nicditalion, 
climbs a tree for tltopurjM)se of observa¬ 
tion. I'hc man, appnjacliing the tree, 
congratulates himself on liaving, with 
his dagger, done that justice upon his 
enemy, Tulsajee, which ]*u4iduraiig had 
prevt’iiU'd the Alaha-liaj from doing 
him, and says that, having thrown the 
dead 'I'ulsajee into n well, his silver 
wrist-rings and his gold coin liave made 
amends for the late loss of his ru]KH.‘s ; 
but, against the otficer who had cheated 
him, Hybatty (forit is no other)solemnly 
swears a bloody vengeance. He is seen 
to bury the spoil at tlie foot of a neigh¬ 
bouring tree, Faudurang now begins 
to considiT of the best metliod of bring¬ 
ing his foe to the gibbet. He waits uptm 
the principal and heads of the village, 
among wliom his appearunec commumls 
great respect. 

* I then opened the purport of my 
visit, stating that I was come to inquire 
into the complaint of Hybatty against 
I’ulsajee, and desiring tlie complainant 
might be sent for. 1 appeared w'hoily 
luiconKcioufi of hi.s harhouring any ill 
design against myself, and immediately 
aildrc!ise<i him, saying, ^ My good friend, 
you may now see I have not forgotten 
your cause, which would have been at¬ 
tended to much sooner, could 1 have 
secured the car of-the Maha-Raj ; but 
his time has been so occupied with }>o- 
litical correspondence, that lie has really 
bad no leisure to think of any thing else. 
You may now state your case, and jus¬ 
tice shall be rt'ndered you.' Hybatty 
looked agliast at tliis unexpected con¬ 
descension, and gave me a glance so 
peculiar in character, and yet so very 
far from .agreeable, that I felt more than 
ever anxious to do him the kindness I 
had in store ior him. It appeared as if 
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li(! looked through iny intentions^ and 
NUKpected all was not so fair as it seemed 
to he, without his being able to fathom 
my designs. Hesitating a little at first, 
he soon launched out more fluently 
against Tulsajee, as if the latter had 
really l)een in the land of the living! 
lie rei>eatedly urged me to summon him, 
an<l ace if he dared to deny any part of 
what lie should urge against him. 1 re¬ 
plied, ‘ I am sure he cannot deny any 
part of your assertions: however, let him 
he summoned.' This devil Hybatty 
looked in my eyes more hellish than I 
thought it [wssibk* ibv a human being 
to do, on hearing the order given. Ai'ter 
some delay, a message was sent from the 
Cnends of 'J\ilsajce, saying he had left 
the village on a journey, and Ins family 
had not heard of liiin since lie set out. 

‘ Oh, it is well,' I replied (addressing 
myself to the village authoritiesj ; ‘ we 
euniiot help it: when he returns, as- 
semhlc a court, that Hybutty may have 
justice.* Having said this, J took my 
departure. 'I’lie reason for my acting 
tlius was, lest, upon conviction of the 
murder, Hybatty should accuse me of 
nut attending to his complaint, and make 
iny negligence a plea for the net which 
h(^ hail coniiriitted. 1 now proceeded to 
the farmer of the district, uiul men¬ 
tioned my suspicion that Tulssgee was 
murderctl, and who the murderer was. 

' This atlkir,* saitl I, ^ will put a 
ru]K'es into your pocket, as the murderer 
has nfoney, 1 am certain; so you may 
fine him to the tune of five hundred 
rupees at least. He may plearl poverty, 
but do not heed what he says: and, as 
he knows a fine will get him clear, he 
will not be at the trouble of denying the 
crime ; or, should he <lo so, 1 can help 
y(»u to evidence that shall bving it home 
to him.' 'riie fanner thanked me re¬ 
peatedly for my consideration of him 
in giving this intelligence, and pro¬ 
mised to proceed against Hybatty, with¬ 
out coinpromibing me by mentioning my 
name. In a few days I heard of his ap- 
])rehen8ion, that the fanner had charged 
him with the crime, but that he stoutly 
ilenicd all knowlege of it. 1 immediately 
visited the fanner, had a secret interview 
with him, and desired him to tax the 
irisoner with the crime again, and to tell 
uiiihe had flung the body into a well. 
'Mie fanner was astonished how I could 
tdlhim so mucli about it, and, I thought, 
almost regarded me as an accomplice. 
^ told him he sliould learn all as soon as 


tlie affair was Anally settled. Ilyba^y 
was then taxe«l with the crime again, 
and tokl of the place where he hud con¬ 
cealed the body. Upon this, and sup¬ 
posing llie farmer knew every tiling, he 
confessed, and said he was Uie fanner’s 
humble servant (meaning he would pay 
any fine the other might demand of 
him). 1 was not pre^sent, but had an 
agent at the trial. The flue was fixed 
at a thousand rupees, iK^cause, as the 
farmer afterwards informed me, there 
was a better chance of getting five hun- 
dral clear, by an appearance of Unity iu 
remitting half of tlie original sum levied. 

‘ Hybatty, now completely in my toiks, 
and little aware of his poverty, ininie- 
diately consented lo jmy tJie rupees. 
Being in custody, he sent for his son, and, 
on his arrival, directed him where to find 
the money. The sun set oif, and 1 was 
malicious enough to wish 1 had again 
been in the pecpal-tree, to witness and 
enjoy hisdisappointiueut. In the mean 
time, Hybatty sat smoking, contideiitly 
chewing his betel, and cracking his jokes. 
The body of Tulsajeu had just bet a 
Ashed up from the well, and was exhi¬ 
bited to the populace, with tin; throat 
cut, and a stab iu the heart; while, to 
enable tlie murderer to secure the silver 
bangles with greater expedition, both 
hands had been severed at the wrists. 
The culprit's m\i now approaclied, with 
rueful face and heavy footsteps, lo the 
place of his father’s duranct'. Being 
admitted, his tale was soon told; for he 
had not been a moment in the itrisou 
before a most dismal yell was heard from 
its interior,—a more piercing shriek than 
ever struck a mortal ear before! Sobs 
and groans succeeded, then supplications; 
and when these were found of no avail, 
oaths and curses were dealt out liberally 
against those who had defrauded him. 
My name was on Hybatty's lips among 
the rest; but little did he think the 
plunderer of his property was so near 
him. The intelligence of his inability 
to pay his fine was speedily carried to 
the fanner, who, before long, made his 
appearance, with a new rope and two 
executioners ; and in a few minutes Hy¬ 
batty was a corpse. ! then returned to 
my tent, reflecting, as I went along, on 
the events which had just passed. ^ Whal 
have I done thought I; ^ I have ex¬ 
torted money from an unhappy and in¬ 
jured man, under the false pretence of 
obtaining redress for him ; 1 have neg¬ 
lected him, though I accepted his pre- 
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sents; I liavc driven Inm tade^ration, 
made liiin a murderer, robbed him of 
his property, and betrayed him to death !* 
l*now thought, but in -vain, to ease my 
conscience hy the consideration that ray 
victim was deserving of death, having 
been a murderer. But the tnith that, 
but for my neglect of him, he would not 
have stained his hands with blood, ever 
came upmost. I contrived, however, to 
console myself that I had actwl in self- 
defence. Hybatty had sworn to take 
my life, and I made that serve me as a 
justification. Besides, a great religious 
festival was at hand; and a dip in the 
river, with the offering of a cocoa-nut 
to the god and a trifle to the Brahmins, 
would purify me, and effectually re¬ 
move my uneasy sensations.* 

While he is thus ruminating, he is 
seised by armed men, and summoned to 
the presence of his master. 

' On my arrival before him, what was 
my horror on seeing the son of the mur¬ 
dered Tulsajee wringing his hands, 
beating his breast, and calling roe at the 
same time his father’s murderer! Op¬ 
posite to him was Ilybatty's son, be¬ 
having in the same manner, and charging 
me with the murder of bis parent. I 
was overwhelmed with their accusations; 
and perceiving the carcoon with his 
papers and inkstand close by, I begged 
him, for the love of Vishnu and Brahma, 
to inform me what was the meaning of 
such accurahlated charges. Instead of 
a friendly reply from him, or even a re¬ 
cognition of his late deputy, he gruffly 
commanded me to be silent, and most 
consequentially passed by me. This 
was a dreadful blow to my hopes, and I 
fell to the ground insensible. When I 
recovered, 1 found myaelf on my own 
mat in my tent, guards being stationed 
without. I now considered what was 
best to be done to avert the impending 
storm. Could I not bribe the clerk ? 
This T thought a happy expedient, and 
I would willingly have bestowed upon 
him all Hybatty’s treasure if he would 
but ensure my safety. I then proceeded 
to examine the place where I had de¬ 
posited this treasure,—but what was my 
dismay when I found it gone! Bangles, 
pearls, money, ornaments,—all had dis¬ 
appeared! I cursed my ill-luck, and laid- 
myself down once more to ruminate on 
this fresh disaster. “^What a piece of 
Retribution !* thought L’ 

He is condemned to death ; but, at 
the iiistarce of his ‘inkstand-bearer,’ 


(the only domestic who has remained 
faithful to him in his adversity), he 
draws up a petition, truly setting forth 
every circumstance the case, and the 
fact that tiiere was somemon^ deposited 
with the bangles of poor Hybatty, of 
which the (^erk who seised the spoils 
gave no account. 

‘ The Mahn-llaj read the paper, and 
instantly ordered the clerk to he seised, 
and searched. He was too old a hand 
at such matters to he found with the 
treasure upon his person, and only the 
bangles were discoveretl. 'J'ulsajee's son 
deposed to several other articles which 
his father had about him when mur¬ 
dered ; and this, together with the sus¬ 
picious circumstance of the clerk going 
alone to iny tent, induced all the country 
round to place credit on my assertions, 
especially as I consented to give up the 
treasure, I was now set at liberty, and 
immediately fell down on my lace before 
the Maba-Raj, who really sliowcd plea¬ 
sure that he was able to let me go free. 
He severely lectured me for neglecting 
to bring Hybatty's case before him ori- 

g inally, which, had J so done, would 
ave saved bloodshed to others and ha¬ 
zard to myself. The clerk was ordered 
to restore whatever articles the son of 
Tulsajee could recollect his father to 
have had. The son gave in an amazingly 
long list of things, which, I was well 
ftware, never formed part of the treasure 
I 'had brought away. After he had 
given in this list, the son of Hybatty 
put in one still longer, concerning articles 
buried under the peepal-tree which be¬ 
longed to his family, independent of 
what belonged to Tulsajee. Both these 
knaves had been suborned against me 
by the clerk, and, in consequence of his 
promise ofrreward and restitution of the 
articles of value, had consented to be¬ 
come complainants against me. They 
acted their parts as mourners with tnte 
Mahratta hypocrisy on the first day of 
my examination ; now, when the tables 
were turned, they were anxious to be¬ 
come my friends. My evidence also was 
necessaiy to bear them out in their enu- 
meratioh of the articles buried by Hy¬ 
batty, which they sought to recover of 
the clerk. On their making out their 
claims, one said, ‘ Was there not a nuth ?’ 
1 nodded assent. ‘ Was there nut a 
silver betel-nut box?' said the other; 
and again I signified in the affirmative. 
‘And was there not a large gold neck¬ 
lace ?'—I responded, ‘ Yes ; worth, I 
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ftliould think, three hundred rupees/ 
The clerk was all this while in a situa* 
tion better to be imagined than describcHl. 
llefound out that he had made a very un- 
prodtable seisure in iny tent, and, at the 
rate we were going on, wc must ruin 
liiim .1 reveled in the anguish he felt at 
overy nod 1 gave. I knew his life's blowl 
was not dearer than the treasure 1 was 
drawing from him. His evident pertur¬ 
bation added to my delight, and the 
thought of his endeavour to deprive rae 
of life for a few rupees prevented my 
having any mercy upon him. As 1 nod¬ 
ded to every barefaced He of his two tor¬ 
mentors, 1 felt as if I partook a fresh 
drauglit of a cordial elixir that almost 
made life perfect happiness. The list was 
at length swollen to lour thousand ru¬ 
pees, instead of two thousand, and he 
was ordcrctl to make the whole gooil, an<l 
to he imprisoned until he had so done/ 

After a variety of adventures, which 
arc very amusingly related, the hero goes 
in search of iSagoonah, the object of his 
tender aflection, of whom he has lost 
sight for a time. In his mclanclioly 
wanderings, he is nearly overwhelmed 
wdth privation and misery; but he at 
length obtains satisfactory evidence that 
he is the son and heir of the rajah of Sa- 
tarah, discovers the lady's retreat, and 
marries her. 

An excursion from Broach to an island 
in the vicinity is described with charao- 
tcTistic traits;—' Kubbeer Burr is situ¬ 
ated some way up the river Nerbutlda, 
and is remarkable for being entirely co¬ 
vered by one large banyan tree. The 
branches of this tree, growing down¬ 
wards, take root, and become each of 
them a distinct trunk. From these, otl\ei* 
branches droop in like manner to the 
ground, and thus traverse over and 
shade from the sun an immense space of 
ground, nearly two thousand feet in ex¬ 
tent. It is deliciously refreshing, during 
the hot weather, to walk under the green 
arches formed by this tree, and enjoy the 
shade and coolness. Walk joins to walk, 
among green festoons, and a labyrinth of 
leaves and branches Nothing could be 
more agreeable tlntn parties made to 
spend the day on such a spot. The di¬ 
stance was merely a pleasant sail, and 
the relaxation from business, and a due 
attention to the important duties of eat¬ 
ing, drinking, talking and smoking, were 
anticipated by all who were to join in 
the excursion with no small delight. As 
little prt'iiaration was neccitsary, mat- 
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ters were speedily arranged for stanibg. 
Hurrychund sent every thing we could 
need to the island, tlie day preceding, 
and spared no expense to render the 
whole party as comfortable as possible. 
At the hour of five in the morning w'e 
set out on our excursion. It happened to 
be a Hindoo holiday, and no biisiricsa 
was transacted at the court-house; so 1 
requested Nanna to accompany us, and 
we both went, well armed, and each (at¬ 
tended by two armed peons) escorted the 
females to the boat. After a few hours* 
sail we saw the island, to the great joy 
of Beema and her mother, who were 
both ill from the boat's motion. It was 
agreetl that those who were tired of the 
voyage should land at once, and ranthle 
about the island, or enjoy themselves in 
the shade. On landing 1 was much 
struck with the remarkable tree, having 
never seen one half its size, in any jiart 
of the Deccan. There seemed to me to 
be a thousand trunks, supporting an im¬ 
mense roof of foliage of a deep gret^i. 
Not a ray of the sun could penetrate 
through it; all under it was in shadowy 
silence. The great drawback to our 
pleasure was that the place abounded in 
snakes, so that we were ever in fear of 
trampling upon them, and of beingbittcu. 
This would not have been the case, how¬ 
ever, without frequent warnings, as the 
boatmen and servants enhanced the 
danger by marvellous stories of the ve¬ 
nom of these reptiles, as proofs that it 
was more powerful here than in any 
other part of India. One of them related 
a tale of a person struck dead at encoun¬ 
tering the fiery eyes of an immense ser¬ 
pent covered with hair, that reached in 
length from one side of the island to an¬ 
other. As if to help out the marvellous 
narration, a large serpent brushed away 
from ns among the underwood at the 
moment, and so alarmed tlie females, 
that he moved in another direction, 
taking a difierent path, and one more 
beaten. Our presence in this unfVe- 
quented place seemed to cause great con¬ 
sternation among the monkeys and birds, 
which haunted it in vast numbers, and 
of all varieties. The screams of the dis¬ 
turbed and affrighted fowls as they flew 
off', and the chatter and grin of the mon¬ 
keys, that, peeping amid the branches 
of the trees, sc'cmed mocking our power 
to take them, were higlily amusing. 
Though all creatures besides seemed to 
fiee from us, the bat hung by his ouor- 
liious wings in certain dark hollows of 
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tb« trees and densely shaded boughs^ 
as^rendy iiiscnnible of our ffrest^nce. 
The doolnrss, and the addition^ feclinif 
of gloom thrown over the deeper recesses 
of the foliage, were far frojn being agree¬ 
able on this account. The bats differeil 
much from those which visit our streets 
and houses in the city, being very large, 
ami measuring tlifee or four feet from 
wing to wing when extended. Iir all my 
wanderings I n(*ver before saw such a 
sight. 7^ley hung with their heads down¬ 
wards in every direction by hundreds, 
suspended iroin small hooks at the ex¬ 
tremity of their wings.' 

The pleasure <ff this excursion was 
damped by its sequel.—' Old Hurry- 
chund had been too Jong exposed to 
the night air for one of his advanced 
years. He caught from the damps a se¬ 
vere fever, which in three days curried 
him off. A funeral, instead of a wed¬ 
ding, was now ordered to be prepared i!i 
Imoths in the front of his house. 
sudden demise of the old man was a sad 
blow to us all. I had myself been fanci¬ 
ful enough to suppose he would recover 
from the attack; but on the third day, 
after it took place, on returning from the 
court, 1 saw the kind and emaciated old 
man stretched on the fatal bed of citsa 
grass, and 1 was convinced no hope of his 
recovery remained. He was, in fact, 
death-struck, and had no more time a1- 
lowotl him than was sufficient to make a 
few donations to his surviving J'riends 
and relatives. 

‘None of tlie sacred waters of the Gan¬ 
ges being at hand, the ceremony of 
sprinkling his head was omitted from 
necessity, but the sacred stone was placed 
near him, and all the ceremonies i>er- 
foimed which the friendship of his re¬ 
lations could prompt and had the means 
of executing. Holy strains were chanteil, 
and sacred hymns poured into the ear of 
the dying ; leaves of hallowed trees were 
scattered over his head, and every at¬ 
tention religiously paid to him in his ex¬ 
piring moments. As soon as ho was dead, 
the ]^dy was washed, perfumed, and 
decked with flowers; a ruby put into his 
mouth, tt^cther with coral, and small 
pieces of gold thrust into his nostrils and 
t'yes. Goolchund, the nearest relative, as 
usual, brought the cloth sprinkled with 
fragrant oil, and threw it over the corpse: 
two hours afterwards they conveyed the 
body to the funeral pile; it was raised 
up by his relatives, and placed on a 
wooden bier for the procession. It now 
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moved slowly on, with Are and food borne 
before it in an unbaked earthen vessel, 
accompanied by the sound of drums, 
cymbals, and wind and stringed in¬ 
struments. The funeral pas^ out 
through the eastern gate of die city to its 
place of destination. The corpse being 
laid upon a bed of cusa, with its head 
towar<l the south, the relatives of the 
deceased bathed in the river, on the banks 
of which the funeral pile was to be pre¬ 
pared. They then began to mark out 
lines, upon which the ^vood was placed. 
The pile being ready, they washed the 
body, clothed it in clean linen, rubbing 
it wjtli iierfumes, and then placed it on 
the wood, with the head to the north. 
Goolchund then drew tiic cloth over the 
corpse, and, taking up a lighted brand, 
invoked all the holy places, saying, * May 
the gods, with mouths of fire, consume 
this body!' He then walked three times 
round the pile, looked towanl the south, 
and, drop]nngon liis left knee, applied a 
torch to tile wood near the head of the 
corpse, while the attendant priests re¬ 
cited llic proper prayers, jjuring the 
time the wood was consuming, several of 
tlie relatives of the deceased, having 
taken seven pieces of the wood, -walked 
slowly round the pile, and threw them 
over their shouldeis upon tlie fire, say¬ 
ing, ‘ All hail to thee, the consumer of 
flesh!' All who had followed <ir touched 
tlie body were ohligcil to walk round the * 
pile, keeping their left hands toward it, 
but not looking at the fire. Tliey then 
proceeded to the river, bathed, and re¬ 
turned liome in procession, having per¬ 
formed many minor ceremonies, such as 
sipping water, &c. On arriving at the 
house of the deceased, the funeral cakes 
were baked, and food put aside on a leaf 
for the crows. Cake was throivn into 
water, and milk and water were sus- 
]>ended at tlie door of thehouse in earthen 
vessels every evening, until the time of 
mourning expired. This endurc*<l for ten 
days^ and mournful days they were to us 
all* 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE AMEBICAN BAP¬ 
TIST MISSION TO THE BUKMAN EM- 

riRE, IN A sekif:i? or i.etters ah- 

PRESSED TO A GENTEEMAN IN LON¬ 
DON, 

hy Anne II, Jnthon. 

WE wish success to missionary enter¬ 
prises, and admire the zeal which stimu¬ 
lates pious adventurers, of our own and 
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other countries^ to brave all dangers in 
the hope of extending the triumphs of 
('hrisUanity. We are therefore sorry to 
record the failure of a scheme of this 
kind, undertaken by several subjects of 
tl)e United States. In seven years Mr. 
and Mrs. Judson could only convert three 
of the natives ; and even this trifling en¬ 
croachment on the faith and worship of 
the Burmese excited jealousy and alarm. 
7’liey were, however, treated with 
friendly attention, not only by the people 
in general, but even by the viceroy of 
liangoon. While they were lamenting 
the death of their only child,—‘ the 
viceroy's wife (says Mrs. Judson) visited 
us with a numerous retinue. She really 
a])peared to sympathise with us in our 
affliction, and requested Mr. Judson not 
to let it too much aflect his health, which 
was already very feeble. Some time after 
her visit, she invited us to go into the 
country with her, for the benefit of our 
health, and that our minds, as she ex¬ 
pressed it, might become cool. We con¬ 
sented ; and she sent us an elephant for 
otir conveyance. We went three or four 
miles through the woods. Sometimes 
the small trees were so near together, 
that our way was impassable except 
by the elephant’s breaking them down, 
which he did with the greatest ease at 
the word of the driver. I’he scene was 
truly intcTestijig. Picture to yourselves, 
iny dear parents, thirty men with spears 
and guns, and red caps on their heads, 
which partly covered their shoulders, 
then a huge elephant caparisoned with 
agilihowdah, wliich contained a tall, 
- genteel female, richly dressed in red and 
white silk. We had the honor of riding 
next to her ladyship; and behind us 
marched three or four elephants, with 
Iier .son and some of the members of go- 
vermnent. IVo or three hundred fol¬ 
lowers, male and female, concluded the 
proce.ssion. Our ride terminated in the 
centre of a beautiful garden; I say beau¬ 
tiful, because it was entirely the work of 
nature—art had no handin it. It was full 
oi' a variety of fruit-trees, growing wild 
and luxuriant. The noble banyan formed 
a delightful shade, under which our 
mats were spread, and we seated our¬ 
selves to enjoy the scenery around us. 
Nothing couhl exceed the endeavours of 
iljc viceroy’s lady to make our excursion 
agreeable. She gathered fruit, and pared 
; culled fli)wcis, antV knotted them, 
and prcseiitcil them with herowii hands, 
voj.. vn. 


A t dinner she had her cloth spread by ourw 
nor did she refuse to partake of what¬ 
ever we presented to her. We returned 
in the evening, fatigued with riding on 
the elephant, delighted with the coun¬ 
try and the hospitality of the Burmaiis, 
and dejected and depressed with their 
superstition and idolatry—their darkness 
and ignorance of the true God.’ 

‘ We had the honor of being intro¬ 
duced to the Burman emperor; and, on 
that occasion, the spacious extent of the 
hall, the number and magnitude of the 
pillars, the height of the dome, the whole 
completely covered with gold, presented 
a most grand and imposing spectacle. 
Very few were present, and those evi¬ 
dently great officers of state. Our situa¬ 
tion prevented us from seeing the fartlicr 
avenue of the hall; but the end where 
we sat opejicd into the parade, which the 
emperor was about to inspect. We re¬ 
mained above five minutes, when every 
one pul himself into the most resi>cctful at¬ 
titude. We looked through the hall, as far 
as the pillars would allow, and ]jrcsciitly 
caught sight of the modem Ahasuerus. 
He came forward unattended, in solitary 
grandeur, exhibiting the proud gait and 
majesty of an eastern monarch. His 
dress was rich, but not distinctive; and 
he carried in his hand the gold-siicathed 
sword, which seems to have taken the 
place of the sceptre of ancient times. 
But it w'as his high aspect and com¬ 
manding eye that chiefly riveted our at¬ 
tention. He Btrided on. Every head, ex¬ 
cepting ours, was now in the dust. 
remained kneeling, our hands folded, our 
eyes fixed on the monarch. When he 
drew near, we caught his attention. He 
stopped, partly turned towards us;— 

‘ Who are these ?'—* 'J'he teachers, great 
king,' I replied.—‘ What, you s])eak 
Burman—tl»e priests that I heard of last 
night.?’—‘ When did you arrive? Are 
you teachers of religion? Are you like 
the Bortuguese priests ? Are you mar¬ 
ried? Why do you dress so?’ 'J'hcse, 
and some other similar questions, w(‘ an¬ 
swered ; he then appeared to Ix^ pleased 
with us, and sat down on an elevated seat 
—his hand resting on the hilt of his 
sword, and his eyes intently fixed on us. 
One of the ministers now began to read 
the petition, which prayed that the 
strangers might be permitted to preach 
in the Burman empire, and that their 
hearers might be protected by the go¬ 
vernment. The emperor hcaid this pc- 
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tition> and stretched out his hand to re¬ 
ceive it. He began at the top, and deli¬ 
berately read it through. He then handed 
it back, without saying a word. When 
a religious tract was offered to him, our 
hearts rose to God for a display of his 
grace. * 0, have mercy on Burmah! 
Have mercy on her king!’ But, alas ! 
the time was not yet come. He held the 
tract long enough to read the two first 
sentences, which assert that there is one 
eternal God, who is independent of the 
incidents of mortality, and that, beside 
him, there is no God; and then, with an 
air of indifference, perhaps disdain, he 
daslied it down to the ground! The 
minister stooped forward, picked it up, 
and handed it to us. Another courtier 
made a slight attempt to serve us, by un¬ 
folding one of the volumes which com¬ 
posed our present, and displaying its 
' beauty ; but his majesty took no notice. 
Our fate was decided. After a few mo¬ 
ments) Moung Zah interpreted his royal 
master’s will in the following terms:— 
* With regard to the objects of your pe¬ 
tition, his majesty gives no order. For 
your sacred books, he has no use ; take 
tliem away.’ He then rose from his seat, 
strided on to the end of the hall, and 
there, after having dashed to the ground 
the first intelligence that he had ever re¬ 
ceived of the eternal God; his Maker, his 
Preserver, his Judge, he threw himself 
down on a cushion, and lay listening to 
the music, and gazing at the parade 
spread out before him.’ 

The Burmese treat their living priests 
with great respect, and bum them after 
their death.—' When a priest dies, he has 
peculiar honors paid him. Several months 
since, a neighbouring priest died, or re- 
t/mied, for the Burinans think it undig¬ 
nified to say that airiest die.t/ liis body 
was immediately wrapped up in tar and 
wax; holes were perforated through the 
feet, and some distance up the legs, into 
which one end of a hollow bamboo was 
inserted, and the other fixed in the 
ground ; the body was then pressed and 
squeezed, so that its fluids were forced 
down through the legs, and conveyed off 
by means of the bamboos; in this state 
of preservation the body has been kept. 
For some days past preparations have 


been making to burn this sacred relic, 
and to-day it has passed off in fumiga¬ 
tion ! We all went to see it, and returned 
sorry that we had spent our time to so 
little profit. On four wheels a kind of stage 
or towdr was erected, about twelve or fif¬ 
teen feet high, ornamented with paint¬ 
ings of different colors and figures, and 
small mirrors. On the top of this was 
constructed a kind of balcony, in which 
was situated the coffin, decorated with 
small pieces of glass, of differtait hues: 
the corpse, half of which was visible 
above the edge of thecofiin, was entirely 
covered with gold leaf. Around the tower 
and balcony were fixed several bamboo 
poles, covered with red cloth, displaying 
red flags at their ends, and small um¬ 
brellas, glittering with spangles; among 
which was one larger than the others, 
covered with gold leaf, shading the corpse 
from the sun. Around the upper part of 
the balcony was suspended a curtain of 
white gauze, about a cubit in width, 
the lower edge of wliich was hung round 
with small pieces of isinglass; above the 
whole was raised a lofty quadrangular 
pyramid, graduating into a spire, con¬ 
structed in a light manner of split bam¬ 
boo, covered with small figures cut out 
of white cloth, and waving for some dis¬ 
tance in the air. The whole, from the 
ground to the top of the spire, might 
measure fifty feet. This curious struc¬ 
ture, with some living priests upon it, 
was drawn half a mile by women and 
boys, delighted with the sport, in the 
midst of a large concourse of shouting 
and joyous spectators. On their arrival 
at the place of burning, ropes were at¬ 
tached to the hind end of the car, and a 
whimsical sham contest, by adverse pull¬ 
ing, was for some time maintained, one 
parly seemingly indicating a reluctance 
to have the precious corpse burned. At 
length the foremost party prevailed, and 
the body must be reduced to ashes! 
Amidst this tliere were loud shoutings, 
clapping of hands, the sound of drums, 
of tinkling ai)d wind instruments, and 
u most disgusting exhibition of female 
dancing, but no weeping or wailing. The 
vehicle was then taken to pieces, the 
most valuable parts of which wbre pre¬ 
served, and the body consumed.’ 
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1826.] The Chieftain s Rnhi, or the ilinstreVit LamcHtniion, 

THE CIIIEETAIN^S RUIN, OR THE MINST11EL*S LAMENTATION. 

The moon frinj^’d witli her silver beam 
The ruins ol‘ Ilean's deserted hall, 

And tinjT'd with light the limpid stream 
Tliat flow'd by inould’ring fort and wall. 

Sweet Nature slept 'mong the green hills, 

That flung their shades o'er stream and dell; 

And, save the dash of bubbling rills, 

Not a sound on the ear there fell. 

"Twas a splendid night!—no cloud afloat 
On the face of the sparkling sky. 

To mar the beauteous light that shot 
From planet and from galaxy. 

Anon, along the weed-grown road, 

A shadow mov'd ; it seem'd to be 
(As on with silent step it strode) 

A thing of immortality. 

A man approach'd,—though time had trac’tl 
Deep furrows on his manly brow. 

The same proud air which first had grac’d 
His figure, grac’d that figure now. 

Ill* gain’d the porch; awhile he stood. 

And o'er the scene his eyes he bent; 

Tlien turn'd them in a thoughtful mood 
On ruin’d wall and battlement. 

'J'he hall he sought, where erst did throng 
(fliieftain and vassal, hind and lord, 

Must’ring for foray, or for song 
And wassail at the festive board. 

Ho spoke aloud in his native tongue ; 

’riic echoes knew the language well— 

And vaulted hall and chamber rung 
With, the words of the ag'd minstrel. 

‘ < )Ii what a shock! that the brave Bean, 

()f all his race, should live to see 
The bright star of his house and clan 
Gone down to ruin utterly! 

^ Fifty long years have sped, since chief 
And clans left home, to wander far 
From the sweet liills of their father-land, 

And spend their blood in foreign war. 

Aye in the battle’s brunt, so proud. 

Our banner wav'd,—our war-note peal'd : 

Now clansmen sleep in their tartan snroud 
On many a well-fought battle field. 

^ My pipe ] through burning sands we’ve toil’d ; 

'Mid scenes that made the heart-strings wither, 

We've cheer'd the soul, the heart beguil'd. 

Till deserts seem'd but braes of heather. 

‘ Of friend and chief, of all bereft. 

While Bean bore the oppressors’ chains, 

My broken pipe! thou still wast left 
To sootljcmy spirit in its pains. 
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‘ Once more! once more! Bball the gathering sounds 
Ere I'm laid with my kindred clay ; 

And gather, ye shades of the Bean, around^ 

To bear the chieftain's soul away/ 

Then burst Porst Tiannaif on the car; 

Its Taorluidhy Creanlui^, and the rest 

Of its wild changes—music dear. 

As the heart s blood, to Celtic breast. 

But chang’d the music its bold tone 
To a strain so plaintive and slow; 

The first told of bright glory gone. 

The last spoke of ruin and woe. 

It sounded like the midnight wail 
Of the Coronach for the dead ; 

And with the last note that burthen*d the gale. 

The spirit of the bold chieftain fled ! 

THE DECLINE OF MINSTBETSY. 

Lost are the minstrers joyous times. 

The merry days of old. 

When beauty prais'd his artless rhymes. 

And verse outvalu'd gold. 

The iron bosom own’d his skill. 

The softer lov'd its sway ; 

Where’er the wand’rer went, he still 
Was kindly press'd to stay. 

None thought the old man tarried long, 

And kindness was repaid by song. 

But welcome now attends on state. 

However mean it be; 

The bard may rove from gate to gate, 

A wretch despis’d—like me. 

It is not, if I mourn the past. 

That I regret to-day: 

Not for a sceptre would I cast 
My humble harp away ; 

Yet fain would I recall the hour 
When it was tun'd in knightly bower. 

And, Provence, though within thy halls 
The song is heard no more 
At chivalry's fair festivals. 

As in thy halls of yore ; 

Yet, Provence, are tliy olive-groves, 

That bloom around me here, 

As dear to him, who through them roves. 

As his rude harp is dear. 

Yes, yes, despite of every ill, 

My land, my lyre, I love you still. 


THE GREEK BAILOR'S SONG, 

by Mr- Bulwer, 

The moon shines bright. 

And the hark bounds light. 

As the stag bounds over the lea ; 
We love the strife 
Of the sailor’s life. 

And we love our dark blue sea. 
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« 

Now high, now low. 

To the depths we go, 

Now rise on the surge again ; 

We make a track 
O'er the ocean's back. 

And play with his hoary mane. 

Fearless we face 
The storm in its chase. 

When the dark clouds fly before it. 

And meet the shock 
Of the fierce siroc, 

Though death breathes hotly o'er it. 

The landsman may quail 
At the shout of the gale : 

Peril's the sailor’s joy; 

Wild as the waves 
Which his vessel braves. 

Is the lot of the sailor boy. 


THE EVENING STAB. 

Tnr evening star now shines on high. 

Bright and alone in the dark-blue sky. 

How pure, how holy is its light— 

How lovely it makes the face of night! 

Tranquil and calm the world appears. 

And e’en the night-dew seems like tears. 

Shed by the earth in grateful praise 
For that fair planet’s gentle rays. 

On such a night’s soft solitude 
No evil passions can intrude; 

Our hearts all earthly feelings spurn. 

Our hopes, our wishes, heaven-ward turn; 

And, as on the lovely star we gaze. 

Our souls are fill'd with its Maker's praise. Annette. 


THE SNOW-DBOP; 

a SonneU 

Hail to thee, lively modest flower, 

First blossom of the new-born year! 

Winter's dark, gloomy, dreary hour 
Thy graceful buds unfold to cheer. 

Smiling beneath the summer's sky 
A thousand blooming flowers arise. 

Bright with each variegated dye. 

Making earth look like paradise. 

All these have fled the winter's gloom. 

Apt emblems of those worldly friends 
Who smile on us while pleasures bloom. 

And fly, when grief our fate attends. 

Fair flower, to thee our thanks we owe, 

Ev'n though springs flowers more brightly glow 

Annette. 
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STANZAS ON HOPb/ 
hy an impaiient Lover, 

Say, Hope, why hast thou trifled 
So many months away ? 

Oh ! say, why hast thou stifled 
The mars of life’s decay } 

In youth and health confiding, 

Thy patlis are spread with down. 

And we pursue, deriding 

Experience, though she frown: 

But as the drop, unceasing. 

Keeps wearing on the stone. 

Each drop that stone decreasing, 

Until the whole be gone; 

So shall thy oft deceiving 
Thy votaries wear away. 

And tire them of believing 

Thy smiles, though fair and gay. 


A BET SETTLED ON FHlLOSOrHlCAL PRINCIFLES. 

Two bucks had din’d, and deep in council sat; 

Their wine was brilliant, but their wit grew flat- 
Up starts his lordship, to the window flics. 

And lo! a race! a race! in rapture cries. 

Where ? quoth sir John. Why, see two drops of rain 
Start from the summit of the crystal pane: 

A thousand pounds, which drop, with nimblest force. 
Performs its current down the slippTy course! 

The bets were fix'd; in dire suspense they wait 
For victory pendent on the nod of fate. 

Now down the sash, uncon£;cious of the prize. 

The bubbles roll, like pearls from Chloe s eyes. 

But ah ! the glitt’ring joys of life are short; 

How oft two jostling steras have spoiled the sport! 

So thus attraction, by coercive laws, 

Th’ approaching drops into one bubble draws: 

Each curs’d his fate, that thus their project cross’d; 
How hard their lot, who neither won nor lost! 


A SOK0, FROM THE EDINBURGH JANUS. 

’Tis I am the Gypsy Kii^, 

Aud where is the king like me ? 

No trouble my dignities bring; 

No other is half so free. 

In my kingdom there is. but one table; 

All my subjects .partake in my diecar; 

Wc would all have Champt^e were we able; 
As it isj we have plenty of beer ; 

And ’tis I am the Gypsy King. 
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The Skip^tvreck. 

A king, and a true one, am 1: 

No courtiers nor ministers here ; 

I see every thing with my own eye. 

And hear every thing with my own ear. 
No conspiracies I apprehend. 

Among brothers and equals I rule; 

We all help both to gain and to spend. 

And get drunk when the treasury's full; 
And 'tis I am the Gypi^^King. 

1 confess that T am but a man; 

My failings who pleases may know; 

1 am fond of my girl and my can, 

And jolly companions a-row. 

My subjects are kind to me; 

They don’t grudge me the largest glass, 
Nor yet that I hold on my knee, 

At this moment, the prettiest lass; 

For 'tis 1 am the Gypsy King. 

Ne'er a king do I envy, nor keyser. 

That sits on a golden throne. 

And 1 ’ll tell you the reason why, sir,— 
Here’s a sceptre and ball of my own. 

To sit all the night through in a crown, 

I Ve a notion mine ears 'twould freeze; 
But 1 pull my old night-cap down. 

And tipple and smoke at my case; 

For 'tis 1 am the Gypsy King. 


THE SHIP-WEECK, 

I)j/ M.rs. Hvmans. 

Ali. night the booming minutc-giin 
Had peal’d along the deep. 

And mournfully the rising sun 
Look’d o’er the tide-worn steep. 

A bark, from India’s coral strand. 

Before the rushing blast. 

Had bent her topsails to the sand. 

And bow’d her noble mast. 

The queenly ship!—brave hearts had striven 
And true ones died with her! 

We saw her mighty cable riven. 

Like floating gossamer! 

Wc saw her proud flag struck that morn, 

A star once o’er the seas. 

Her helm beat down, her deck uptorn,— 
And sadder things than these I 

W'e saw' her treasures cast away; 

The rocks with pearl were sown ; 

And, strangely sad, the ruby’s ray 
Flash'd out o’er fretted stone; 

And gold was strewn the wet samls o’er. 

Like ashes by a breeze. 

And gorgeous robes,—but oh ! that shore 
Had sadder sights than these! 
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* Forget me,^a Song\ 

We saw the strong man, still and low, 

A crush’d reed thrown aside! 

Yet, by that rigid lip and brow. 

Not without strife he died. 

And near him on the sea-weed lay— 

Till then we had not wept— 

But well our gushing hearts might say. 
That there a mother slept; 

For her pale arms a babe had press’d 
With such a wreathing grasp. 

Billows had dash’d o’er that fond breast. 
Yet not undone the clasp! 

Her very tresses had been flung 
To wrap the fait child’s form. 

Where still their wet, long streamers clung, 
All tangled by the storm. 

And beautiful ’midst that wild scone 
Gleam’d up the boy’s dead face. 

Like Slumber’s, trustingly serene, 

In melancholy grace. 

De^ dn her bosom lay his head. 

With half'shut violet eye; 

He had known little of her dread. 

Nought of her agony! 

» j 

Oh, human love! whose yearning heart. 
Through all things vainly true. 

So stamps upon thy mortal part 
Its passionate adieu! 

Surely thou hast another lot, 

There is some home for thee, 

Where thou shalt rest, rememb’ring not 
The moaning of the sea! 


A sova, 

the late Mr, Wotfe, 

Go, forget me—why shpukl sorrow 
O’er that brow a shadow fling ? 

Go, forget me—and to-morrow 
Brightly smile and sweetly sing. 
Smile, though I shall not be near thee : 
Sing, though 1 shall never hear thee : 
May thy soul with pleasure shine 
Lasting as the gloom of mine. 

Go, forget me, &c. 

Like the sun, thy presence glowing 
Clothes the viennest things in light: 
And when thou, like him, art going. 
Loveliest objects fade in night. 

All tilings look’d so bright about thee. 
That they nothing saem without thee : 
By that pure and ludd mind 
Earthly things were too refined. 
Like the sun, A'C. 
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I &2r).] Love^Pedantrtf* 

Ooj tliou vision wildly glcaminj^, 
Softly on my soul that fell; 

Go, for me no longer beaming— 
Hope and beauty; fare ye well T; 
<jio, and all that once delighted 
Take, and leave me all benighted : 
Glory’s burning—generous swell. 
Fancy, and the poet's shell. 

Go, thou vision, &c. 


LOVE-rEDANTRY. 

In the whole range of modern litera¬ 
ture, it is difficult to Hnd a topic on which 
so little originality has been displayed as 
on the subject of Love. The theme, if 
we may believe those who profess to be 
best acquainted with it, is not a barren 
one; and, when wc consider the myriads 
of reams of paper that have been devoted 
to it, and the numberless tomes it lias 
served to fill, we agree tliat in one sense 
it certainly is not; yet, if we take the 
substance of all that has been written on 
it, to what does it amount? By some 
unaccountable perversity Or fatality, it 
should seem as if those who have written 
on this passion, have done so with an 
act of parliament hefotc their eyes, en¬ 
joining, under a luavy penalty, a certain 
routine of ideas,and a set form of phrases; 
for not even the law is more abhorrent 
of any thing like innovation, or an ap- 
prtiacn to common-sense, in the language 
which it is pleased in its consummate 
wisdom to ('inploy, than arc those who 
pour forth the gentle strains of amatory 
poetry. 

Wc have, Heaven knows, been long 
enough afflicted with the trite pedantries 
of the heathen mythology. Vetms, Cu¬ 
pid, and the Graces, have bee^po bandied 
about botli in verse and prose, as to be 
absolutely intolerable. The roguish little 
divinity/as be is sometimes fainilmrly 
and facetiously called, is now become 
hardly fit to figure in a valentine ad- 
tlrc.ssed to a housemaid; and the only 
use We now desire him to make of his 
wings, is to fiy away to some other part 
of the globe where he has never yet been 
heard of, and thus rid us for ever of his 
impertinences ; and, if he should refuse 
to do this with a good grace, he ouglit 
cither to be fairly outlawed, or sent to 
the tread-mill by some zealous magis¬ 
trate as an incorrigible rogue. Upon 
reflectiou, however, wo doubt whether 
the latter mode of punishment would 
prove one at all to him ; for ho has so 

vou. vii. 


long been accustomed to the tread-mill 
of amatory poetry, going jirecisely in one 
eternal dull roun<l, that he can no 
longer deviate from it. 

We do not know who was the unlucky 
wight that first started the idea of com¬ 
paring ladies' eyes to stars; but he has 
certainly a great deal to ati6*»er for : for 
ho is responsible fi>r all the frigid mawk- 
irh nonsense to which that luminotia 
idea has given birth. Wc hardly know 
whether he bo not some degrees worse 
than the inventor of gunpowder. 

Let us anatomise woman—the female 
of the i/ojno—»aa described by the 

poets • really we hardly know what to 
make of such a composition. They have 
velvet cheeks and velvet hands, ivory 
teeth, ruby lips, coral lips, diamond eyes, 
golden locks, jetty locks, roses, lilies— 
what a composition! Surely they who 
write in this strain must have been 
taking an inventory of the contents of a 
lady’s wardrobe, which they mistook lor 
the lady herself; or else sotne man- 
milliner, or dealer in trinkets, must have 
been the inventor of this notable strain ; 
while those who rave of honeyejl breath, 
spicy breath, &c. must as certainly have 
been seised with their poetic^/WtJr* in a 
grocer’s shop. But be this as it may, 
such is the vogue which this ridiculous 
phraseology hasobtained, that our writers 
of love songs repeat it with all the do- . 
lightful variety of a cuckoo-clock, and 
compose their vetses as mechanically, 
and with as much reg.ird to form, as a 
solicitor draw's up a brici. as there 
is nothing without some redeemhig qua¬ 
lities, so commend us to a copy of love- 
verses for a soporific:—a more powerful 
narcotic is not to be found in the whole 
materia medica. 

Our readers, we presume, are pretty 
well acquainted with Romeo's celebraUil 
conceit : 

* Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
IlavMig sonne business, do enircat liereye^ 

h 
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To twinkle In their spheres tiUthey return. 
M^hat ifher eyes were there, they in her head; 
The brightness uf tier cheek would shame Uiosc 
stars. 

As day-light doth a lamp; her eye in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream so bright, 
That birds would sing, and think it were not 
nighL’ 

This is almost as extravagantly quaint 
as any thing in an Italian or Portuguese 
sonnet, whicli is certainly saying a great 
(leal, since those productions arc gene¬ 
rally the //(' plus vHta of the amatory 
batJjos—a proiouiul beyond which it is 
impossible to sink. "NFould anyone but 
a mere school-boy who has been beating 
In's brains for something like an idea to 
eke out a quantum of lines, ever give 
vent to such rhodoniontade ? This is 
not the language of genuine feeling and 
affection : people really in love do not 
express themselves in labored enigmas, 
or affected conundrums. But it seems 
that on paper lovers have the privilege 
of uttering the most errant fustian they 
please: the less meaning in it the better. 
These gentlemen, when they get upon 
their stilts, make strange havoc indeed 
with the heavenly bodies, and turn all 
systems of astronomy—those of Ptolemy, 
Copernicus, and I’ycho Brahe, upside 
down; and they ])ossess the modesty and 
discretion ofthe wild fellow who cried out, 

* Ye gods, anuihiute both time n»d space, 

And make two loveis happy.’ 

But we suspect, after all, that the knave 
intended this rather as a pleasant sally of 
satire. 

In our opinion, the comparison of a 
lady’s eyes to stars is really a very am¬ 
biguous one, as it seems to imply that 
her complexion is none of the brightest, 
but, partakes rather of the dusky hue of 
night. \re are surprised that no one 
should yet have thought of comparing 
the face of his mistress to the full moon. 
The simile is certainly not destitute of 
beauty: whether it would be exactly 
orthodox we do not know. 

AVe have above alluded to the Italian 
and Portuguese schools of love poetry : 
and these, to which we may add also the 
Spanish, arc not cxccedtd inextravaganca. 
and hyperbole even by the orientalists; 
and there is in their fantasies an un¬ 
happy mannerism that robs them of the 
merit of boldnt'S!:: tlicy are like the 
phnnsy of an o))cra.-daiK‘(r; all is mea¬ 
sured and CtileuIaH'd,— mere systc'itiatic 
routine. Evlh in the n.i.'-U tr:!gic scene, 
or in a fit of the wildest despair, the 


dancer makes every step with precision : 
a lugubrious love-poet raves with ex¬ 
actly the same fantastic nicety. Both 
are merely acting a part, and their motto 
is, 

^ Chantons, dan&ons, montrons iiotre doulcur.’ 

But their ravings arc apt to excite a 
smile whenever they do not, as more fre¬ 
quently happens, actually make us yawn. 
It is impossible for a lational man to 
sympathise with a crazy wretch who 
fancies that he is bound a prisoner by 
the hair of his mistress; who swears 
that the sun borrows his light fnan her 
eyes; and who formally deposes to flic 
wounds inflicted on him by the fair 
traitor, in as methodical a style as if be 
were making an affidavit before a ma¬ 
gistrate in a case of assault, A lover 
whose ^ only food is sighs, whose only 
drink is tears/ (to use the expressions of 
one of these unfortunate wights), is, in 
our opinion, fitter for a receptacle of 
lunatics than for the society of persons 
in their senses. It must, however, be 
confessed, that a lover who pretends to 
despair very seldom appears to be in 
earnest: wc generally perceive that his 
•moodiness is what the girls call 9 mike~ 
haJirre. 

AVliile the ultra-sentimental school 
offends by its metaphysical extravagance, 
the French style of love-poetry is, witli 
few exceptions, as intolerable for its 
coxcombry. A Frenchman’s love has 
always a very considerable portion i)f 
egotism ie its compositioti: and, how¬ 
ever ill he may stand in the favor of his 
mistress, he always stands very high in 
his own:—his very sighs are simpers. 
His passion is very seldom more than 
mere gallantry; and gallantry has been 
well deflfted to be the superstition of 
love, the mere form without the spirit; 
consequently a very convenient thing for 
those cold-hearted beings who know not 
what genuine affection is; Lovers of 
this stamp run over a list of compliments, 
oaths, and protestations, as mechanically 
as a fat monk repeats his Ave-Maria and 
Pater-noster. They have all their phrases 
and sentiments by heart—no, not exactly 
by heart—by head. But, however such 
hypocrites may impose upon the igno¬ 
rant, th^y may easily be detected by any 
woman who has not made her mind up 
bcfore-liand to bo derei\c(l- 

Among us metaphysical love-poetry 
has been explodtd for some- time; and 
110 ))ort of the presnit, time thinks of 
gaining his lady’s affeetious by a quibble, 
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or of complimenting her in a style that 
woul<l be an outrage ui>on her pre¬ 
tensions to common sense. may even 
boast of s(nne writers who have very 
ha])])ily united feeling and tenderness 
with iiiiture and propriety. Burns has 
prcKluct'd some exceedingly beautiful 
specimens of this species of writing, 
which breathe the most amiable an(l 
sincere afiection. Bloomfield, Barton, 
Allan (lunningham, and several other 
modern writers, have .likewise given us 
some compositions fraught with tender¬ 
ness and cordial ndiveia. But the great 
amatory poet of the day is Moore, whose 
volu])tuous tenderness, mellifluous ver¬ 
sification, and sparkling ingenious ima¬ 
gery, form a new tera in love-poetry. It 
must, however, be confessed, that his 
muse is rather too much of a fashionable 
demirep. liis strains smack strongly 
of the drawing-room and opera; and his 
moonlight bowers arc boudoirs with wax 
tapers. Another distinguished artist of 
the same school is Miss Landon, tlie 
L. K. L. of the Literary Gazette, and all 
tlie Pocket-Books—the tenth muse, the 
English Sapphocertainly a very clever 
young lady, who writes with a great 
deal of tact, and deserves to be created 
a professor of ilbeJjuirlar J'amore. Love- 
poetry, if \vc may judge from the quan¬ 
tity of it manufactured, is a very popular 
commodity; and perhaps for this reason 
—because it is so very unlike any thing 
in real life. To be sure, we hoar now 
and tlien of persons who have loved ‘not 
wisely; but too well,* and have fairly 
gone out of the world with the reputation 
of Djartyrs. Yet certain sceptical writers 
more lluin hint that many of these are 
pseudo-martyrs, among whom we may 
class the author of a very ingenious ar¬ 
ticle that appeared some time since in a 
periodical work, entitled ‘ Dying for 
Love,' However this may be, and what- 
(wcT young ladies may dream, Love, 
after all, acts merely a secondary part in 
the drama of real life, where he is also 
as iliscTcet and prudent a gentleman as 
can he desired. On inspection, too, it will 
be found, that what poets have mistaken 
for butterfly wings are parclirpents, le¬ 
gally drawn up, signed, and sealed. But, 
as .settlements and jointures do not very 
well accord with romance, poetry has 
very ii^geniously contrived by the help 
of a little fiction to metamorphose this 
kind of apparatus into something more 
fanciful. It ought to be observiMl too 
that Love, as represented l>y the poets, 


is a very conceited and loquacious boyi 
in which respect he differs considerabfy 
from the ‘veritable' Eros,who wearshta 
bandage not over Ins eyes, but a^iross his 
lips; and who would deem it a profana¬ 
tion to breathe a word of his passion to 
any but the object of it. 

We really do wish that all the hack¬ 
neyed phraseology, imagery, and mytho¬ 
logy of the two or three last centuries 
were fairly exploded, and sent to sleep 
with tlie huge dusty folios of the same 
period; and had our love scribes and 
‘ gentle clerks of amour* any gratitude, 
they would now bid monsieur Cupid and 
his mama retire on a comfortable pen¬ 
sion ; for they are quite superannuated 
in the service, and their office certainly 
has not been a sinecure. 


T’ORXaAlT OF A YOUNG MARHIED LADY 
OP FASHION ; 

from the Morel of Graiihi/. 

T iiFnF.cK, a person described on a for¬ 
mer oceasion says to a fair friend, ‘ I 
like Duncan; he is always a sensible fel¬ 
low, and sometimes a pleasant one. He 
is oddly suited in a wife, though per¬ 
haps not altogether ill. Some people say 
he never did a more foolish thing than 
when he married lady Harriet. I cannot 
say I think so. Nohotly acts foolishly in 
pleasing themselves ; and she is certainly 
an amusing piece of silliness. ‘ Oh, 1 
think,' said lady Elizabeth, ‘ she is ab¬ 
solutely charming—((uite a grown-up 
child, stopped short at the enti rtaimng 
age—with her simplicity and her lo- 
inance, and her little enthusiastic fancies, 
and, above all, her blue-stocking airs. 
The blue improves her wonderfully— 
there is not too much of it—it is such a 
delicate light aerial tint—just like that 
sky you are washing in, Miss Clifton.’ 
‘ You see her just as I do,’ .said Trcbeck ; 

‘ I delight in her, and all lliat belongs to 
her, from Duncan down to her scrap¬ 
book and rclic-hox. She invariably asks 
me to contribute to both. She never 
could get me to write any thing, hut I 
have contributed a relic or two: some of 
niy own hair, Cpray don't tell her) whicli 
she takesfor Bonaparte's,and kisses niglu 
and morning; and the lid of a snuff¬ 
box, (a discarded one of my great, great¬ 
grandfather) which she verily believes to 
have been prince Eugene's. Nothing is so 
pleasant as a little eiithubiasm—you can 
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gen^Blly lavgh at it, if you don’t par¬ 
take of it. By the bye, is it not rather 
amusing to sec the quiet, complacent 
tvay in which Puncan helps to show her 
off? He will always join with the best 
will imaginable, in any trick you may 
wish to plav her^ He is so used to 
amuse himself with her innocent foibles, 
that he does not see why others should 
not do the same.' 

At this momenti a carriage was seen 
driving uj> the approach. Doubts began 
to be agitated about the oo1<h' of the 
livery, and the probability of their reach¬ 
ing Heming^worth so early: but the 
question of identity was in a few mi¬ 
nutes decided, by the announcement of 
the parties themselves, and lady Harriet, 
a sickly, but rather pretty looking wo¬ 
man, followed by her husband, glided 
in, with a step half languid, half alert^ 
between a walk and a run; greeted the 
Daventry family en max^se; began to 
answer questions about herself, before 
they Were asked; astonished the duchess, 
by running up and kissing her on the 
forehead; called tlie duke ‘ a good crea¬ 
ture,’ and set him laughing for ten uii- 
mitcs; nodded to lady Elisabeth ;Iield out 
het forefinger to the rest of the circle by 
way of shaking hands; told Mr. Trebeck 
that she should not speak to him till he 
had made his peace; and then, remem¬ 
bering that she was tired, made the best 
of her way to a sofa, from which she 
frequently started up with childish eager¬ 
ness, to ask if there were any letters for 
her. Three were brought to her, which 
she was in ecstasies at the sight of ; tore 
open one of them, and, throwing the 
others to Mr. Tarleton, desired him to 
open them for her, while she was reading 
the first.—^ And read them ?’ he asked, 
moaning to be facetious.—No, no—take 
them out of the envelope—there—thanks 
—and give them to me.* She then read 
them eagerly to herself, with perpetual 
half-whispered exclamationaof joy, grief, 
surprise, and laughter; and afterwards 
burst out in praise of her cturespondents; 
and, wdien tired of endowing them with 
' every virtue under lieaven,* got up, 
a'nd began to tumble over books upon the 
Bofa-iE&les, asking at the sam^ time an 
infinity of questions, addressed to no- 
Iwdy, about what they had or had not 
read, of the thousand charming things 
that came out ^ the other day.' She 
then set a French clock playing upon 
the chirancy-picce, and said, as she 
wound it up, looking round at lady 


Daventry, ^ If I spoil it, Tarleton can 
mend it for you : he has a genius for 
those things—he mended one at lady 
Kiddewninater’s.' After exhausting the 
tunes of the musical clock, she rang to 
inquire if her bullfinch' was brought in ; 
* for 1 want,' said she, ^ to introduce him 
to you—he is such a dear love—you shall 
hear him sing the Ranz des Vaches.’ 
The bird was brought, and sang his air 
with variations, (considerable variations 
from the original) and was petted and 
praised to his admiring mistress's heart’s 
content; though to most of the company 
his mistresfi herself gave much greater 
entertainment. 

Caroline was much amused with lady 
Harriet. She had never before seen any 
thing like her; and though led by the 
previous conversation to look for a cha¬ 
racter widely differing from the rational 
generality, she was by no means prepared 
for that diverting breadth of singularity 
which she now witnessed in the little 
flighty na74aut/t'ru'x of this very oripinal 
lady. Her surprise and amuscincUt were 
still incrcasetl, when, on being introduced 
to lady Harriet, she shook her warmly 
by both hands, saying, ^ 1 think I shall 
like you—if 1 don’t, 1 'll tell you—you 
will like me, I know—now people al¬ 
ways do.’ She then began to talk to her 
with great seeming interest, and asked 
lier, in the course of conversation, (pro¬ 
bably with a view of sounding her capa¬ 
city), a multitude of very uncommon 
and unconnected questions; Whether 
she believed in craniology ? M'^helher she 
could in Italian ? Whether 

she had studied the theory of apparitions ? 
AVhether she considered music to bo the 
^ food of love ?' ^Vhat perfume slic was 
most partial to ? and What was her 
opinion of Mr. Perkins’s new-invented 
steam-engine.^' 


THKEE GENERATIONS OF WOMEN. 

Dividing the females of France into 
three classes,—those who have ])asscd 
the age of forty years, those who are 
betweeu thirty and forty, and such us 
are in their progress from the age of 
eighteen to ihirty, M. de Jouy gives a 
spirited kketch of their talents and clia- 
raefeers. 

‘ Those of the first class (says this 
ingenious writer) will not, 1 trust, be 
displeased at my giving to their age a 
sort of prcccdency> for which they arc 
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equally indebted to their understanding, 
'rhey passed through the age of the 
paBsiotis ill the midst of political storms. 
Their first connexions, formed in times 
of trouble, were repeatedly broken and 
reiiewetl in the convulsive shocks which 
social order experienced. The terrible 
succession of events, of which they were, 
from their infancy, cither the witnesses 
or the victims, imbued them, before the 
age of maturity, with all the experience 
of tlic longest and most contemplative 
life. Let me combine in one portrait 
the scattered features of twenty models. 

* At the moment when Stephanie en¬ 
tered the world, the fashion, for a wo¬ 
man of quality, was to have lovers. She 
was not witliout them ; and, as she had 
herself predicted, she loved none of them 
so well as the 6rst. Perhaps she would 
have adhered to him, had she not com¬ 
mitted the folly of marrying him, which 
obliged her, soon al ter, to break bonds 
legitimately intolerable. She found no 
better means to traverse tbe labyrinth of 
the Kcvolulioii than to lake a new guidi; 
at every turn ; and it was with the same 
precaution that sl»e passtnl through the 
labyrinth of intrigue into which she en¬ 
tered in later times. Beauty, wit, finesse, 
cunning, an admirable tact for catching 
all the advantages of a new position, the 
talent of appropriating a character, the 
art of foreseeing an event, and of pre- 
|iaring herself for the part which ehe 
is to act in it ,* lastly, that superiority of 
good company which she exercises in bad 
company, without ever appearing out of 
plac(‘,—this assemblage of estimable (]ua- 
litifs, of defects and vices, combined in 
a hundred different manners in the con¬ 
fusion of contemporary events,—have 
made Stephanie the type of the most 
remarkable women of this first epoch. 
Her principles were without steadiness, 
her love without constancy, l)er duties 
without guaranty ; but her friendship 
was a blessing of Heaven, and her ha- 
treil, or even her indifference, a real 
fatality. 

‘ Thirty-five years of revolution have 
not passed in vain over these charming 
heads ; but the habit of pleasing cora- 
l>ats the warnings of Time: they sleep 
in spile of the noise of his flight, and 
hear not the signal of retreat which he 
has sounded. By means of art and pre¬ 
caution, some of them still cause others 
to share in the illusion in which they 
Alcliglit. 

‘ Notlilng is more useful or more dan¬ 


gerous than those antiquated beauties# 
who might be called the Voltigeiws of 
the Emigration and the Directory. There 
are no mistresses of families more, and^ 
able, no women more intellectual, BO 
friends more devoted. Queens and mis¬ 
tresses in the career of intrigue, on which 
they press forward like Amazons, woe 
be to whatever is in the way of him 
whom they protect! Equally skilful in 
distributing praise or blame, in blaath^ 
established reputations, in raising audn 
as are overthrown, or in creating new 
<me8, they subjugate autborit,y, di«Gt 
favor, and sometimes end by doing vio¬ 
lence to opinion. Let the spirit of party 
alone animate them, they will be only 
furious and ridiculous; but let fanatif- 
cism at the same time fill their souls, and 
you will see them, atrocious and repul¬ 
sive, whet theiv daggers on the stone of 
the holy water vessel, and demand tor¬ 
rents of blood to purify the throne and 
the altar. But it is proper to add, that 
the women, or rather the furies, of tiie 
latter species, have been very rare. 

^ riu‘ second class I shall call Uu; 
Women of the Kmpire. I'hey began to 
feel and to think at the moment when a 
new throne, dazzling with youth and 
glory, rose on the ruins of a republic 
which bad crumbled to pieces in the 
hands of its fouiKlers. Brought up, as 
it were, at the feet of heroes, in tlic 
midst of triumphs^ and songs of victory, 
the little vanities of tl« understanding, 
and the tendernesses of the heart, took 
less hold of them than of those wiio 
preceded them. The beauty with whicli 
they were generally endowed, excited in 
tiiem less the wish to please than the 
desire to be admiral. Taste, and tlie 
cultivation of the arts, became their most 
familiar means of setluction ; and France, 
for ten years, presented the spectacle of 
a triumphal fete, in which the flower of 
the beauties of the empire figured round 
the throne of a conqueror. 

* Estrella was distinguishe<l in this 
brilliant train b 5 r the elegance of her 
figure, the regularity of her features, ami 
the ineffable charm which a voluptuous 
bashfuln^ diffused over her whole 
person. Disdaining intrigue, and fearing 
scandal, she was seen without astonish¬ 
ment, and almost without jealousy, to 
rise to fortune and to honors She was 
beautiful and amiable ; she adored glory, 
and glory in its turn was to adorn her 
life. Her beauty borrowed something 
of the elegance of the aiftique Diana, 
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and of the ratlicr studied grace of the 
Tenisichore of Canova. It has been 
8ai(i^ that love is, of all the passions, 
that which best becomes women. With 
Estrella it was perhaps found, on a se¬ 
cond examination, tliat ambition was cal¬ 
culated to have more dominion over her. 
Her soul seemed to be less made to feci 
than to admire. To be well received by 
hermit was necessary that renown should 
introduce vou. 

* Mure domestic manners, more simple 
tastes, more profound education, distin¬ 
guish the women of the third class. One 
would say, that their conduct is the re¬ 
sult of mutual deliberation, and of a re¬ 
solution to adopt passive virtues, after 
having discussed the inconveniences and 
the advantages of the accomplisliments 
and the detects of their mothers and 
grandmothers. Virtuous, less from prin¬ 
ciple than decorum, it might be believed 
that they had made themselves mistresses 
of their passions before they were ac¬ 
quainted with them, and that they have 
banished them from their hearts, not as 
enemies to their duties, but as enemies to 
their repose. However this may l.e, I 
do not Hesitate to alHrui, that there is 
not a country in Europe where we can 
find, among the young people, so great 
a number of happy families. Our very 
young women are lefs timid than re¬ 
served. Perhaps th^e is more vanity 
than nature in the extreme simplicity 
which is observed in their manners, their 
language, and even in their dress. From 
an excess contrary to that of their mo¬ 
thers, they affect, in their costume, a 
sort of rustic inelegance, which seems 
to be designed to disfigure the beauty of 
their forms. If the waggoner’s frock 
which covers them, tbe disagreeable am¬ 
plitude of the sleeves in which their arms 
are lost, the large bats under which their 
heads are buried,canonly deprive them of 
a part of their graces, it is because Nature 
has endowed the French women with a 
charm that bids defiance to the outrages 
of art, and over which Fashion herself, 
in her most extravagant caprices, cannot 
triumph. They have likewise singula¬ 
rities in which some women of a different 
age participate : they may be reproached 
witliamnsical prattle,acuuceited jargon. 
They cultivate the arts, but are not suf¬ 
ficiently alive to their beauties : they are 
nut seen, like their grandmothers in the 
last age, to protect by their credit, to 
encourage by their counsels, to recom¬ 
pense by their smiles, the efforts of genius. 


They are the rivals, not the patronesses, 
of taltUit; seeking for themselves the 
te/at of success, tliey seem to be ignorant 
that the mlilest use of tlic power of 
beauty is to inspire elevated thoughts, 
and to encourage noble lHboi*s. 

‘ In drawing the portrait of Cesurina, 
we at once eulogise and censure the 
younger wojnen of the present age. 

. ‘ A delicate frame, a cold imagination, 
a quick perception, and exquisite taste, 
give her an aptness for all accomplish¬ 
ments and all virtues. 'J'liese happy 
dispositions, cultivated with more care 
ami seconded by a more lively sensi¬ 
bility, would have made her at once the 
delight of her husband, of her frieiubi, 
and of society. She is so much the more 
prudent as slie is enlightened: to ob¬ 
serve one’s duties it is necessary to know 
them; but to have any merit in per¬ 
forming them, ought wc not sometimes 
to have to combat that rebellion of tlie 
heart and the senses, to which the purest 
virtue may be exposed ? Cesarina, who 
has no struggle to maintain, enjoys, per¬ 
haps with rather too much pride, a vic¬ 
tory, which no one disputes ivith her. 
Without being either conceited or pe¬ 
dantic, slie is persuaded that the state of 
inferiority in which women are, in some 
respects, kept in the order of society, is 
an abuse, on the part of the men, ot the 
laws which they have made, and of tlie 
education which tliey have reserved to 
themselves. The success obtained by 
some women in literature, ami in one 
only of tbe fine arts—painting, is in lier 
eyes a proof, that, if ediieated with the 
same care, and according to the same 
system as men, women might rival them 
in all the branches of human knowlego. 
In vain yon prove to her, by the ex- 
ericnce of ages, that women have cm- 
ellished every thing, and that they 
have invented nothing; that Nature has 
invariably divided her gifts between the 
sexes ; that, as Fontcnclle said, * she has 
organised the brain of man for laborious 
researches, solid ceconomy, and profound 
meditation—in a word, for genius; that 
she has endowed women with that native 
elegance, that delicate sense of propriety, 
that bloom of the intellect, which are 
the charms of her empire, but at the 
same time mark its limits.’ Cesarina, 
and all the young women of her age, 
repeat, nevertheless, with Madame Lam¬ 
bert, tliat there is nothing to which wo¬ 
men may not aspire. 

‘ With regard to the talents of the 
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French ivotncn of our times, I may al¬ 
most venture to a6irm that history has 
not produced any period sohonOraole to 
the sex. Madame de Stael, with a talent 
horderii on genius, shook as it 
were, alt the ideas of the age, and left 
hehind her a deep and luminous traek. 
Madame Tottin was .surpassed only by 
J. d. Housseaii and (Joethc in the art uf 
painting anilexpi'essing the sweetest and 
the most violent of the ]>assions. Ma¬ 
dame de tfenlis might have aspired to 
tlie second place among coiUemporaiy 
literary women, had not the spirit of fac¬ 
tion, vanity', and hatred of pidlosophy, 
biassed her understanding, and warped 
her judgement. Alosdames de Montolieu, 
de Flahaut, Elise VoyJirt, Sophie Gay, 
and de liawr, have disliiiguisheil them¬ 
selves in several hranehes of liglit lite¬ 
rature, by truth, simplicity, aud the 
graces of style. In poetry, Mesdames 
Dufresnoy, Babots, de Salm, d’iJaut- 
poui, and Valrnore, have breathed into 
the elegy a charm of ingenuousness and 
sensibility which is not met with in the 
poets of this age, with the exception of 
Millevoye alone. Several women have 
acquired a rank ariiong celebrated paint¬ 
ers. I will mention only the names of 
IMesdumes Ijcltrun, JJenoist, IJaude- 
hourg, la'scol, Jucotot, Mauduit. Ma¬ 
dame Gail alone lias attained in music 
the rank of a compose!. 

‘ Without pretending to the ^.clat of 
talcMits, without seeking in the 6ne arts 
the gratification of vanity, a multitude 
(d* young women cultivate them with 
success. There are many even in the 
middle class, whose familiar correspon¬ 
dence affords models of that easy, ani¬ 
mated, hriliiant style, to whicli Madame 
de Sevigne owes the celebrity which 
she 1ms acquired.’ 


TALES OF THE WILD AND THE WON- 

DEllFUL. 

Tales of this description are very 
pleasing to a great number, perhaps to 
the majority ot readers; and even their 
improbability does not appear to lessen 
llieir interest, except when it goes far 
beyond the boiindh of iiatiire and 
truth. In this volume we meet witli five 
tales, one of whicIi (the Ihediotion), al- 
thmigh the idea of it is not absolutely 
original, is impressively aud powerlully 
■'\vntt.en. 

Rhys Meredith, resident at an obscure 


village in South Wales, astonishes Ids 
neighbours by lits skill in curing bodily 
disorders, atiii at the same time gives ad¬ 
vice for tbe regulation of their moral con¬ 
duct ; he even pretends to be a prophet. 
But there is one person who calls his 
w'isdom in question, and ridicules his 
pretensions. This is Ruth Tudor, who 
goes with some friends to try his skill. 

‘‘lie was alone when they broke in 
upon him, and their mockeries goaded 
his spirit; but bis anger was deep, not 
loud ! aud, while burning with wrath, he 
yet could calmly consider the means of 
Vengeance: he knew the master spirit 
with which he had to contend ; it was no 
ordinary mind, and would have smiled 
at ordinary terrors. To have threatened 
her with sickness, rnidfortune, or death, 
W'ould have been to call fortli the energies 
of that lofty spirit, and prepare it to en¬ 
dure, and it would liavc gloried in mani¬ 
festing its powers of endurance ; he must 
humble it, therefore, by debasement; ho 
must min its confidence in itself; and to 
this end he resolved to threaten her with 
crime. His resolution was taken and 
effected. 

«>•••• 

‘ Ruth was the last who approached to 
hear the secret of her destiny. The wizard 
paused as he looked upon her,—opened 
his book,—shut it,—paused,—^and again 
looked sadly and? fearfully upon her; 
she tried to smiley but felt startled, she 
knew not why; the bright inquiring 
glance of her dark eye could not chaiiye 
the purpose of her enemy. Her smile 
could not melt, nor even temper, the 
hardness of his deep-seated malice: he 
again looked sternly upon htr brow, 
and then slowly uttered the soul-wither¬ 
ing words, ‘Maiden, thuu art doomed 
to be a murderer!’ 

‘ From that hour Rhys Meredith be¬ 
came the destiny of Ruth Tudor. At 
first she spurned at his prediction, and 
alternately cursed and laughed at liim 
for the malice of his falsehood : but, 
when she found that none laughed with 
her, that men looked upon her with sus¬ 
picious eyes, women shrank from her 
society, and cliildren shrieked at her pre¬ 
sence, she felt that these were siyns of 
truth, and her high spirit no longer 
struggled against the conviction; a 
change came over her mind when she 
had known how horrid it was to be alone. 
Abboning the prophcl, she yet clung to 
his footsteps ; and, while she sat hy his 
silks felt as if he alone could avert that 
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evil destiny which ho alone harl foreseetu 
With him only was she seen to smile; 
eWwhere, sad, silent, stern ; it seemed 
as if she were ever occupied in nerving 
her mind for that which she hud to 
do, and her beauty, already of the 
majestic cast, grew aDsolately awful, as 
her pei feet features assumed an expres¬ 
sion which nilglit have belonged to the 
angel of vengeance or death/ 

While Ruth is still brooding over her 
horrible destiny, she endeavours to pro¬ 
cure ease and comfort by giving tier Imnd 
to a lover, with whom she removes to a 
considerable distance from the abode of 
tlkc pretended prophet. Her husband, 
dying at sea, leaves her in a state of 
poverty ^vith a daughter, whom she 
takes to her relatives. I'hey treat her 
with a degree of coldness, which in¬ 
creases tlie gloom of her despondence. 
Her persecutor (for so we may call Rhys) 
now re-ap^curs at the village after an 
interval ot absence. Thinking of the 
doom which he had assigned to her, she 
says to herself, 

‘ Were I not poor, such a temptation 
might not assail me: riches would pro¬ 
cure me deference; but poverty, amidst 
the wrongs it brings, may drive me to 
this evil; were i above want, it would 
he less likely to be. Oh, my child ! for 
Ihy sake would 1 avoid this doom more 
than for mine own; for, if it should bring 
death tome, what will ft not hurl on thee ? 
—infamy, agony, sCorn.*—‘She wept 
aloud ns she spoke, and scarcely seemed 
to notice tlie singularity (at that late 
hour) of some one without, attempting 
to open the door ; she heard, but the cir¬ 
cumstance made little impression; she 
knew tliat as yet her doom was unful¬ 
filled, and that, therefore, no danger 
could reach her; she was no coward 
at anv time, but now despair had made 
her brave; the door opened, and a 
etranger entered, without either alarm¬ 
ing or disturbing her, and it was not till 
be had stood face to face with Iht, and 
discovered his features to be those of 
Rky s, that she sprang up from her scat, 
mxl gazed wildly and earnestly upon 
him. Meredith gave her no time to 
(question. ^ Ruth,’ said he, * b^old, thy 
crudest foe comes suing to thy pity and 
merev. 1 have embitU'red thy existence, 
and doomed tliee to a tcirihlc lot; what 
first was dictated by vengeance and ma¬ 
lice became truth as I uttered it, for 
what I spoke I believed. Yet, take com¬ 
fort ; some of my prediction.s have failed. 


and why may not this be false ? In niy 
own fate 1 have ever been deceived,— 
perhaps ! may be equally so in thine; 
in the mean time, have pity upon him 
who a(gs thy enemy, hut who, when his 
vengeance was uttered, instantly became 
thy friend. I was poor, and thy scorn 
might have robbed me of subsistence—in 
danger, and thy contempt might have 
given me up. Beggared by many dis¬ 
astrous events, hunted by creditors, I 
fled from my wife and son because 1 
could no longer bear to contemplate 
their suffering; 1 sought fortune always 
since we parted, and always has she 
eluded my grasp till last night, when 
she rather tempTed than finnled upon 
me. At an idle fair i met the st(‘wurd 
of this estate drunk and stupid, hut 
loaded witli gold ; he traveled toward 
home alone ; 1 could not, did not wrestle 
with the fiend that possessed me, but 
hastened to overtake him in his lonely 
ride. Start not! no hair of his head 
W'as harmed by me ; of his gold I robbed 
him, hut not of his life, thougli, had I 
been the greater villain, i should now be 
in loss danger, since he saw ami marked 
my person: three hundred pounds aie 
the meed of my daring, and 1 must keep 
it now or die. Hutli, thou too art poor 
and forsaken; but ihou art faithful and 
kind, and wilt not betray mo to justice ; 
save me, and J will not enjoy my riches 
alone; thou knowest all the caves in 
the rocks, those hideous hiding-places, 
where no foot, save thine, has dared to 
tread; conceal me in these till the pur¬ 
suit be past, and I will give thee one half 
of my wealth, and return with the other 
to gladden my wife and son.’ 

Ruth, who pities while she dreads 
him, procures an asylum for him, and 
labors for his relief. At length she sug¬ 
gests the expediency of an attempt to 
escape.—* Thou knowest not how to 
‘ endure,’ said she to him ; and, as soon 
as night shall again fall upon our moun¬ 
tains, 1 will lead thee forth on thy es¬ 
cape. 'J’lie danger of pursuit is now past; 
atiiiidnight be ready for thy journey; 
leave the cave, and ascend the rocks f>y 
the path 1 showed thee, to the field in 
which its mouth is situated; wait for 
me there a few moments,and I will bring 
thee a f|eet horse, saddled for the jour¬ 
ney, for which thy gold must pay, since 
I must declare to the owner that f have 
sold it at a distance, and fur more than its 
rated value.’ 'lliat midnight came, afid 
Meredith waited with trembling anxiety 
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ior tbc haughty step of Rutb. At length 
he aaw her; sue had ascended the rock, 
and, standing on its verge, was looking 
around fur her guest.' 

‘ * Before you depart,' she said, * there 
is an account to be settled between ns: 
1 have dared danger and privations for 
you: that the temptations of the poor 
may not assail me, give me my reward 
and go,' lie pressed his leathern bag to 
his bosom, but answered nothing to the 
speech of Ruth. He seemed to oe stu¬ 
ping some evasion, for he looked upon 
m ground, and there was trouble in 
the working of bis lip. At length he 
.8a,id cautiously, ‘ 1 have it not with me; 
1 buried it, lest it should betray me, in a 
field some miles distant: thither will 1 
igo, dig it up, and send it to thee from 

B-, which is, as thou knowest, my 

first destination.’ 

* Ruth gave him one glance of her aw¬ 
ful eye when he had spoken; she had 
detected his me^ness, and smiled at bis 
incapacity to deceive. ‘ What dost thou 

S tress to thy bosom so earnestly?’ she 
emanded; ‘ surely thou art not tbc 
wise man 1 deemed thee, thus to defraud 
my claim. Thy friend alone thou might- 
est cheat, ana safely; but I have been 
made wretched by theOf guilty by thee, 
and thy life is in my power; J could, as 
thou knowest, easily raise the village, 
and win half of thv wealth by giving 
thee up to justice: liut 1 prefer reward 
from thy wisdom and gratitude. Give, 
therefore, and begone.* 

‘ But Rhys knew too well the value of 
the metal of sin to yield one half of it to 
Ruth; he tried many miserable shifts 
and lies, and at last, baflled by tlie calm 
penetration of his antagonist, boldly 
avowed bis intention of keeping all tlie 
spoil he hud won witVi so much hazard. 
Kuth looked at him with scorn. ‘ Keep 
thy gold,* she said ; ‘if it thus ran 
harden hearts, 1 covet not its possession : 
but there is one thing thou must do, ere 
thou stir one foot. 1 have supported 
thee with hard-earned industry —ihat I 
give thee; more proud, it should seem, 
lu bestowing than i could be, from such 
a man, in receiving; but the horse that is 
to bear thee hence to-night I borrowed 
for a distant journey; I must return 
witkit,or with its vafue. Open thy bag, 
pay me for that, and go.’ 

‘ Rhys seemed afraid to open his bag in 
the presence of one wliom he had 
pronged. Rutli understood his fears; 
but, scorning a vindication of her prin- 
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ciples, contented herself with entreating 
him to be honest. ‘ Be more just to 
thyself and me,’ she persisted, *" l^oddj^t 
of gratitude 1 purflon thee; but, ] ws* 
seech thee, leave me not to encounter 
the consequence of having stolen from 
my friend the animal which is his only 
■means of subsistence. I pray, Rhys, 
not to condemn me to scorn.* 

‘ It was to no avail that Ruth humbled 
herself to entreaties. Meredith answered 
not; and, while she was yet speaking, cast 
sidelong looks toward the gate where 
the horse was waiting for nis service, 
and seemed meditating, whether he 
should not dart from Ruth, and osciqie 
her entreaties and demands by dint of 
speed. Her stern eye detected his pur¬ 
pose ; and, indignant at his baseness, 
and ashamed of her own <legradatioii, 
she sprang suddenly toward him, made 
a desperate clutch at the leathern hug, 
and tore it from the grasp of the de¬ 
ceiver. Meredith made an attempt to 
recover it, and a fierce struggle ensued, 
which drove them back toward the yawn¬ 
ing mouth of the cave from which he had 
just ascended to the world. On its voroi; 
the (lemon who had so long ruled his 
spirit now instigated him to niiscliicf, 
and abandoned him to his natural bni- 
tality : he struck the unhappy Ruth with 
tremendous force. At that moment a 
horrible thought glanced like lightening 
through lier sotu: he was to' her no 
longer what he had been ; he was a rob¬ 
ber, ruffian, liar; one whom to destn»y 

was justice, and perhaps it was he- 

‘ Villain !’ she cried, ‘ thou—thou didst 
predict that 1 was doomed to be a mur¬ 
derer ! Art thou—art tlioii destined to 
be tlie victim ?* She flung him from her 
with terrific force, as he stood close to 
the abyss, and the next instant hoard 
him dash against its sides, as he was^ 
whirled heaalong into the darkness. 

‘ Awful was the ncxtfeeling that passed 
over the soul of Ruth, as she stood alone 
in the pale sorrowful iookiug moon¬ 
light, endeavouring to remember what 
had'cltanced. She gazed on the purse, 
on the chasm, wipcifthe drops of agony 
from her heated brow^-and then, with a 
sudden panir of recollection, rushed 
down to the cavern. The light was still 
burning, as Rhys had left it, and served 
to show her the wretch extended help¬ 
lessly beneath the ebasm. Though his* 
body was crushed, his bones splintered, 
and his blood was on the cavern’s sides, 
he was yet living, and raised his head 
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to look upon her, as she darkened the 
narrow entranrc in her passage : he 
glared upon her with the visage of a de¬ 
mon, aiid spoke like o heiid in pain. 

* Me hast thon niurdered !* he said : ‘but 
I shall be avenged in all thy life to eoiUe. 
Ilepiii not. that thy doom is fulfilled, 
that the deed to which thou art fated is" 
dune ; in my dying hour I know, 1 feel 
what is to c>omc upon thee. Tliou art yet 
again to do a deed of blood !’ ‘ Liar!’ 

shrieked the infuriated vjetim.—‘ Thou 
art vet doomed to he a murderer!*— 
—‘tiarl’—‘ Thou art—and of—thine 
only child!’ She rushed to him, but he 
was dead. 

Tlic feelings oflUith are so shocked 
by this incident, and by ibis dreadful 
denuncialion, th:it she pines and droops, 
and becomes ultimately insane, Weitlier 
the afiectiunate kindness of her daughter 
liaehel, nor the attentive tespect of a 
youth who courts the rising beauty, can 
soothe her agitated spirits, or recall her 
to a soiuulness of intellect. In this state 
of the fainilv, a stranger enters the eot- 
tage.—In tlie centre of the room stood, 
on its tresHcls, an open coffin ; lights 
were at its head and foot, ami on each 
side sat many poisons of both sexes, who 
appeared to he engaged in the custom¬ 
ary ccrciiioiiy of walehing the corpse. 
There were many who a}fpeared to the 
stranger to he watchers; hut there were 
only two who, in hiseyc, bore the appear¬ 
ance of nionrneis, and they had faces of 
grief which spoke too plainly of tlie an¬ 
guish that was mining within. One at 
the foot of the coflin was a pule youth 
just blooming into uiunhoou, who co¬ 
vered his dewy eyes with trembling 
fingers thatill concealed the tearsu*liich 
trickled down his wan cheeks hctieath : 

the other-; hut wliy should wc 

again describe that still unbowed and 
lofty form? The awful nidrhle brow 
tipoi: which the stranger gazed, was that 
of Ruth. 

‘There was much whispering among 
the people while refreshments were 
handed amongst them; and so little cu¬ 
riosity was excited by the appearance of 
the traveler, that he naturally concluded 
that it must be no common doss tliat 
could deaden a feeling usually so in¬ 
tense in the bosoms of W^elsh peasants: 
he was even checked for an attempt to 
question; but one man—he who had 
given him admittance, and seemed to 

{ )05bess authority in the circle—told him 
le would answer his questions when the 


guests should depart, but till tlien he 
must keep silence. The traveler endea¬ 
voured to obey, and sat down in quiet 
contemplation of the figure who most 
interested his attention, and who sat at 
the coffin’s head. Ruth spoke nothing, 
nor did idic appear to heed aught t)f the 
business that was passing around her. 
Ahsorlxid bv reflection, Uvv eyes were 
genenilly cast to tl»o g-ronnd ; hut, when 
they were r.iiscd, the traveler looked in 
vain for that expression of grief whmh 
had struck him so forcibly on his 
trance; there ivas something ivonderfuUy 
strange in the character of her perfect 
features: could he have found words for 
his thought, and might have been per¬ 
mitted the expression, he would have 
called it triumphant despair; so deeply 
agonised, so proudly stern, looked the, 
njoiirner who sat hy the dead. The in¬ 
terest whieh he took in the scene became 
more intense the longer he gazed upon 
its action ; unable to r«sist the anxiety 
which hatl begun to prey upon liis sjnrif, 
he arose and walked toward the coffin, 
with the purpose of contemplating its in¬ 
habitant. A sad explanation was given, 
hy its appearance, of the grief and the 
anguish he liad witnessed. A lieautiful 
girl nasreposifig in the narrow luuise, 
with a face as calm and lovelv as if she 
but slept a deep and refreshing sleep, 
and the morning sun would «igciin smile 
upon lier awakening. Salt, the emblem of 
an immortal soul, was placed upon her 
breast; and, in her pale and perishing 
fingers, ahrancli of living flowers were 
strugirling for life in the grasp ofdeatli, 
and ditFusing their sweet and gracious 
fragrance over the cold oiiour of mor¬ 
tality. These images, so opposite, yet so 
alikis, affected the spirit of the gazer, 
and he almost wept as he continued 
looking upon them, till he was aroused 
from his trance by the strange conduct 
of Ruth, who had cauglit a glimpse of his 
face as he bent in sorrow over the coffin. 
She sprang up from her seat, and 
darting at him a terrible glance of 
recognition, pointed down to the corpse, 
and then, with a hollow burst of frantic 
lai^hter, shouted—‘ Behold, thou liar 1* 

Th6 stranger, who is the son of Rhys, 
retires to rest in an upper room of the 
cottage^, through the gaping floor of 
which he occasionally observes the move¬ 
ments and hears the cries of Ruth, and 
is also harassed hy terrific dreams. 

‘ He was bewildered in the chaos* «f 
thought, but he determined to subdue' 
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liis imagination, and, throwing himself 
u^a luH bed, again gave himself up to 
H<eep, but the images of his former 
oreams still liaunted him, and their l»i- 
deous phantasms were more powerfully 
renewed. Again he heard the sohnnn 
psahii nf death, hut unsung by mortals 
—it Wiis pealtMl through earth up to the 
liitfli heaven, hy inyn.uls of the viewless 
and the mighty. Again he heard the 
execrations of millions for some unre- 
uieinbered sin, ami tlie wrath and the 
hatretl of a world seemed to he rushing 
upon him. *• Come forth ! come forth!’ 
was the cry ; and amid yells and howls 
they were darting upon him, wlieii the 
pale form of the hedutiful dead arose be* 
tween them, and shielded him from their 
malice; but he heard her say aloud, ‘ It 
is for tins that thou wilt not save me: 
arise, arise, and help !’ 

‘ He sprang up as lie was commanded 
—sleeping or waking he never knew; 
blithe started from hished to look down 
into the chamber, as he heard the voice 
of Kuth loud in terrific denuiiciatimi. 
lie looked ; she was standing, uttering 
yells of inailness ami rage, and close to 
her was a well-known form of app.illing 
recollection—his father, as he had s<'on 
him last. Me arose and darted to the 
door; ‘ I am mad,’ said he; ‘ I um.sundy 
mad ; or this is still a continuation of 
my dream.’ lie looked iigaiii: Uutli was 
still there, hut alone, llut, though no 
visible form stood hy the inariiiic, some 
bend had entered her soul, and mustered 
lier mighty spiiit. She had armed herself 
witii an axe, and shouting, * Liar, liar, 
heuee!’ was pursuing some imaginary foe 
to the darker side of I lie cottage. (.)\ven 
strove hard to trace h(‘r motions; hut,as 
she had ri'treateil undei the space occupied 
hy his bed, he could no longer see her, 
anti his eyes inviduntarily fastened 
theriistdves upon tin* coHin. 'J’liere a new 
horror met tliern. I’lie body bail risen, 
and, with wild aiul glaring eyes, was 
wahdiing the scent*. Owen distrusted his 
stMises till he heard the terrifie voice of 
liulh, as she marked ilie miraide he had 
witnessed, ‘ The bend, the robber!’ she 
yelletl: ‘it is he who hath entered the 
pure body of my child ! Back to thy 
cave of blootl, thou lost one! Back to 
thine own dark hell!’ Owen flew to the 
door; it was too late; he heard the 
shriek—the blow. Me fell into the 
room, hut only in time to hear the second 
J!;iuw, and tt> sec liie cleft head of the liclii- 
Ifss Kachel fall hack upon its bloody 
pillow. His terrible ciies brought in 
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tlie sleepers from the barn, and, for a 
time, the thunders of Heaven were 
drowned in clamorous grief. No one 
dared to approach the miserable Ruth, 
who strode around the room,brandishing, 
with diabolical grandeur, the bloody axe, 
and Ringing a wild song of triumph and 
joy. All fell back asshe approached, and 
shrank from the internal majeHty of her 
terrific form ; and the thunders of Mcaven 
rolling above their heads, and the flash¬ 
ings of the fires of eternity in their eyes, 
were less terrible than the savage glare 
and desperate wrath of the maniac. Sud¬ 
denly the house rocked to its foundation; 
its inmates were blinded for a moment, 
and sunk, felled hy a stunning blow, 
to the earth ;—slowly each man recover¬ 
ed and arose, woiidcringhc wasyetalive; 
—all were unhurt, save one. Buth was 
on the earth, her blackened liudis pro¬ 
strate beneath thecoflin of hei cliilrl, and 
her dead cheek re.sting on the rent and 
bloody axe. It had been the destroyer 
of both.’ 
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Many who have heard of the Talmud 
suppose it to he merely theological and 
religious; hut, far from h(*ing confined 
to sacred subjects, it includes a mass of 
aniscelliineous learning and general in¬ 
formation, and much entertainment may 
also he derived from it. 

Among the traditional aceouiUs which 
have b'Tii aihled to tlie history of tin* 
dews, ive meet with the foKouing in¬ 
stance of the benevolence of their great 
legislator. 

‘ Our wise instructors relate that, 
whilst Moses ivus attending Jethro's 
flock in the wilderness, a lamb strayed 
from the herd. He endeavoured to over¬ 
take it, hut it ran much faster than he, 
till it ranie near a fountain, when* it 
suddenly stopped and took a draught <d’ 
water, ‘ I’hou dear little imioceiit crea¬ 
ture,* said Moses, ‘ I see now why tlioii 
didst runaway. Had 1 known thy want, 
on my sliouhiers would 1 have carried 
thee to the fountain to assuage thy tliirst. 
But come, little innocent, 1 will make up 
for my ignorance. Tliou art no doubt 
fatigued after so hmg a journey, thou 
bliait walk no farther.’ lie iuimediately 
took the little creature into his arms, and 
carried it hiudi to the flock. 

‘ I'iic Alinighly Father of IMerric.-- 
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hi 9 | ivho diffused those precious drop* of 
p)i^ hud'kindness over the human hearty 
approved the deed; and a hparenly voice 
was iteard to exclaim—‘ iSfoses! bene¬ 
volent JMoses! if a dumb animal thus 
excite thy compassion, how much more 
will tiie children of men! What wilt 
thou not do for thine own brethren? 
Come, henceforth thou shalt be the shep¬ 
herd of my chosen ilock, and teach, them 
by thy example, that the Lord is good 
to all, and that liis mercies are over all 
his wm:^' ’ 

A sa^e thus reprimanded a lady of 
rank for hinting that lie was an tigly 
fellow. 

‘The rabbi Joshua was one of those 
men whose minds are far more beautiful 
than their bodies, lie was so dark 
that people often took him for a black¬ 
smith, ami so ugly as almost to frighten 
children. Yet his great learning, wit, 
and wisdom, had procured him not only 
the love and respect of the people, hut 
even the favor of the emperor Trajan. 
Being often at court, one of the prin¬ 
cesses rallied him on his want of beauty. 
‘ How comes it,* said she, ‘ that such 
glorious wfsdom is inclosed in so mean 
a vessel ?’ The rabbi, no ways dis¬ 
mayed, requested her to tell him in 
what sort of vessels her father kept his 
wine. ‘ ill earthen vessels, to be sure,* 
replied the princess. * O !’ exclaimed the 
witty rabbi, ‘ this is the \vay that ordi¬ 
nary people do: an emperor’s wine ought 
to be kept in more precious vessels.* 
The princess, thinking him in earnest, 
onlered a quantity of wine to be emptied 
out of the earthen jars into gold and 
silver vessels; but, to her great surprise, 
found it in a very short time sour, and 
unfit to drink. ‘ Very fine advice, in¬ 
deed, Joshua, hast thou given me!’ 
said the princess, the next time she saw 
him: ‘ Du you know the wine is sour 
and spoiled ?’ ‘Thou art then convinced,’ 
said the ruhbi, ‘ that wine keeps best in 
plain and mean vessels. It is even so 
with wisdom.’ ‘ But,* continued the 
rincess, * 1 know many persons who are 
oth wise and handsome.* ‘True,’ re¬ 
plied the sage, ‘ but they would, most 
probably, be still wiser, were they less 
handsome.* 

The trick of a wife to prevent a di¬ 
vorce is thus pleasantly related ; 

‘ A certain Israelite of Sidon, having 
hc(!n married above ten years Avithout 
being blessed with offspring, determined 
to be divorced from his wife. With this 
view he took her before a rabbi, who. 


being itnlavoanthle to divorces, endea¬ 
voured at ffrst to dissuade him from it. 
Seeing him, however, disinclined to ac¬ 
cept suph advice, the priest addressed 
him and his wife thus: ‘ children, 
when you were first joined m- the holy- 
bands of wedlock, were ye not rejoiced ? 
Did ye not make a feast and entertain 
your friends? Now, since ye are re¬ 
solved to be divorced, let your separation 
be like your uraon. Oo home, make a 
feast, entertain your friends, and on the 
morrow come to me, and 1 wiU'comply 
with your wishes.* So reasonable a re¬ 
quest, coining from such authority, could 
not, Avith any degree of propriety, be 
rejected. They accordingly went home, 
and prepared a sumptuous entertainment, 
to wSiich*thcy invited their several friends. 
Daring the hours of merriment, the hus¬ 
band, being elated Avith wine, thus ad¬ 
dressed his wife; — ‘My beloved, we 
have lived together happily these many 
years; it is only the want of children 
that makes me wish for a separation. 
To convince thee, however, that I bear 
thee no ill-will, I give thee permission 
to take with thee, out of my house, any 
thing thou likest best.’—‘ Be it so,* re¬ 
joined the woman. The cup went round, 
the people were intoxicated; most of 
the guests fell asleep, and among them 
the master of the /east. The lady no 
sooner perceived it, than she ordered him 
to be carried to her father*8 house, and 
to he put into a bed prepared for the 

S ose. The fumes oi the Avine having 
ually evaporated, the man awoke. 
I'inding himself in a strange plaqc, he 
wondered and exclaimed, ‘ where am 1 ? 
How came I here ? What means all this ?* 
His wife, who had Avaited to see the issue 
of her stratagem, stepped from behind 
a curtain, and begging him not to be 
alarmed, told hi in that he Avas now in 
her father’s house. ‘ In thy father’s 
house!' exclaimed the still astonished 
husband, ‘how should 1 come in thy 
father’s house ?* ‘ Be patient, iny dear 

husband,* replied the prudent woman; 
‘ be patient, and I will tell ihec all. 
Recollect, didst thou not tell me lust 
night, 1 might take out of thy house 
whatever 1 valued most ? Now, believe 
me, my beloved, amongst all thy trea¬ 
sures, thpre is not one I value so niuch 
as I do thee—there is not a treasure in 
this world, that 1 esteem so much as 1 do 
thee.* The husband, overcome by so 
much kindness, embraced her, Avas 
cunciled to her; and they lived thence¬ 
forth very happily together,’ 
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IM ilie reader compare the following 
sketch of the seveii a^es of man with 
Shakepeare's celebratea description: 

* Seven times in one verse (said Simon, 
the son of Eliezer>, did the author of 
Ecolesiastes make use of the word va- 
ni7y, in iilliision to the seven stages of 
human life. 

‘ 'I’he first commences in tlie first year 
of hunidu existence, when tlie infant 
lies like a king on u soft couch, with 
numerous attendants abouf him, — all 
ready to serve him, and eager to testify 
their love and attachment by kisses and 
embraces. 

‘ The second commences about the age 
of two or three years, when the darling 
child is permitted to crawl on the grunnd, 
and, like an unclean animal, delights in 
dirt. 

* Then, at the age of ten, the thought- 
*less boyy without reilecting on the past, 

or caring for the future, jumps and skips 
about like a young kid on the enameled 
green, contented to enjoy the present 
moment. 

‘ Tlie fourth stage begins about the 
age of twenty, when the young man^ 
full of vanity and pride, begins to set 
off his person by dress, and, like a young 
unbroken horse, prances and gallops 
about in search of a wife. 

‘ Then comes the matrimonial statCy 
when the poor man, like the patient ass, 
is obliged, however reluctantly, to toil 
and labor for a living. 

‘ Behold him now in the parental 
statCy when, surrounded by helpless 
children craving his support, and look¬ 
ing to him for oread, *lie is as bold, as 
vigilant—and as fawning too—as the 
faithful dog; guarding his little dock, 
and snatching at every thing that comes 
in his way, in order to provide for his 
offspring. 

‘ At last comes the final stagey when 
the decrepit old man, like the unwieldy 
though sagacious elephant, becomes 
grave, sedate, and distrustful. He then 
also begins to hang down his head to¬ 
ward the ground, as if surveying the 
place where all his vast schemes must 
terminate, and where ambition and va¬ 
nity are finally humbled to the dust.' 

The old Roman fable of the bellv and 
members, introduced for political pur¬ 
poses, will be found to correspond with 
the * serpent's tail and head.' 

‘The tail had long followed the di- 
n^ction of the head, and all went on well. 
One day the tail began to be dissatisfied 
with this natural arrangement; and thus 
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addressed the head I have long, ndft 
great indignation, observed thy 
proceedings,^ In all our journeys, H 
thou that t^cst the lead; whereas I; 
like a menial servant, ain obliged t6 fbU 
low. Thou appearest every v^ere fore¬ 
most; but I, Tike a miserabte slave, must 
remain in the back-grouml,—-Is this just 
or fair ? Am I not a member of the 
same body ? Why should not I have its 
management as well as thou ?’—* Thou !* 
exclaimed the head, ‘ thou, silly tail, 
wilt manage the body! Tliou'hAst nei¬ 
ther eyes to see danger, nor ears to be 
^prised of it, nor brains to prevent it, 
Perceivest thou not, that it is even for 
thy advantage that I should direct and 
lead?*—‘For my advantage, indeed!' 
r^oined the tail, ‘ 'Phis is the language 
of every usurper. They all pretend to 
rule for the benefit of their slaves; hut 
I will no longer submit to such a state 
of things. I insist upon, and will take 
the lead in my turn,*—‘ Well, well!’ re¬ 
plied the head, ‘be it so. Lead on.’— 
The tail, rejoiced, accordingly took the 
lead, its firstexploit was to drag the body 
into a ditch: the situation was not very 
pleasant. The tail struggled hard, groped 
along, and by dint of great exertion got 
out again; but the body was so thickly 
covered with dirt, as hardly to be known 
to belong to the same creature. Its next 
exploit was to get entangled among 
briars and thorns. The pain was in¬ 
tense ; the wliole body was agitated : 
the more it struggled, tlie deeper were 
the wounds. Here it would have ended 
its miserable career, had not tlie head 
hastened to its assistance, and relieved 
it from its perilous situation. Not con¬ 
tented, it still persisted in keeping the 
lead. It marched on,—and, as chance 
would have it, crept into a fiery furnace. 
It soon began to feci the dreadful effects 
of the destructive element. The whole 
body was convulsed,—all was terror, 
contusion, and dismay. The head again 
hastened to afford its friendly aid,—but 
it was too late. The tail was already 
consumed. The fire soon reached the 
vital parts of the body—it was destroyed 
—and the head was involved in the ge¬ 
neral ruin. 

‘ What caused the destruction of the 
head ? Was it not because it suffered 
itself to be guided by the imbedle tail ? 
—Such will, assuredly, be the fate of 
the higher orders, should they suffer 
themselves to be swayed by popular 
prejudices.' 

The old story of the fox is quaintly 
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narrated ; and the cdnclusion drawn 
firdot it is morally impressive. 

* A fox approached a very fine garden, 
where he behold lofty trees laden witli 
fruit that chaiincd the eye. Such a beau¬ 
tiful sight, added to las natural greeds 
ness, excited in hinri the desire of pos¬ 
session. He fain would taste the for- 
bidtlon fruit, but a high wall stood be¬ 
tween him and the object of his wishes. 
He went about in search of an entrance, 
and At last found an opening in the wall; 
but it WM. too siiiall for his big body. 
Unable to penetrate, be had recourse to 
his usual cunning. He fasted three days, 
and became sufficiently reduced to crawl 
through the small aperture. Having 
effected an entrance, he carelessly roved 
about in this delightful region, making 
free with its exquisite produce, and feast¬ 
ing on its delicious fruit. Tie remained 
for some time and glutted his appetite ; 
when a thought struck liirn, that it was 
possible that (lemiglit be observed, and, 
in that case, he should pay dearly for 
the enjoyed pleasure. He there fore re¬ 
tired to the place where he had entered, 
and attempted to get out; hut to his 
great eonstonialion he h>uud Ids en¬ 
deavours vain. He had hy imlulgence 
grown so fat and plniiqi, that tiie same 
space would no more admit him. H am 
in a (iiie predieain(*nt!’ said he to himself. 
‘If the master of the garden should now 
come, and call me U) account, >vhat 
would become of me.^ 1 see, niy only 
chance of escaju* Is to fast and half starve 
myself.’ He did so wltli jireat reluct- 
ance ; and, after sii/fering hunger f<jr 
three days, he witli diflicully made his 
escape. As soon as he w'as out of dan;:er 
he took a farewTdl view of the garden, 
the scene of his delight and trouble; 
and tluis addressed it:—MJarden ! thou 
ait indeed charming and ilelightful, thy 
fruits are delicious and exquisite; hut 
of what heiudit art Ihou to me? VVliat 
have i now for uli my labor and cun¬ 
ning? Am 1 not as lean as 1 ivas 
before!’ 

‘ It is even so wdtb man. Naked he 
came, into the world ; miked he must go 
out of it: and of all his toils and labor 
be can carry nothing with him, save the 
fruits ofhis righteousness.’ 

The bon-mot of a rabbi will be read 
ivitb a smile. 

‘ Eliezer, ivbo was as much distin- 

f uished by the greatness of his mind as 
y the extraordinary size of his body, 
once paid a friendly visit lo the rabbi 
Simon. I'he learned Simon received 


liim most cordially, and filling a cup 
with wine, handed it to him. Eliezer 
took it, and drank it olf at a draught. 
Another was poured out—it shared the 
same fate. ‘ Brother Eliezer,’ said Si¬ 
mon, jestingly, ‘ rememberest thou not 
what the wise men have said on tliis sub¬ 
ject ?*—* J well remember,’ ausweiecJ the 
corpulent man, ‘the saying of mu-in¬ 
structors—‘ that people ought not to take 
a cup at one draught:’ But,’ added he 
jocosely, ‘ tlie wise men have not so de¬ 
fined tlieir rule as to admit no exception ; 
and in this instance there aie no less 
than three:—the cup is small, the re¬ 
ceiver large, and your wine so delicious.’ 

Another specimen of Jewish wit has 
somo.point in it. 

‘ An inliahitant of Jerusalem went 
once, on particular business, to a certain 
place in the country» where he v as sud¬ 
denly taken ill. Seeing himself on the - 
point of deatli, he called the master of 
the Ijouse, begged him to take care of 
his property until the arrival of his son, 
and, for fear of imposition, not to deliver 
it to him, unless he should first perforin 
three clever things as a proof of his 
wisdom. After the lapse of a ctmsider- 
ahlc time, the sou arrived ;it the place; 
knowing tlie name of j'erson with 
whom his father usually resided, Imt ig¬ 
norant of tlie particular street in wldcJi 
he lived, he in vain endeavoured to find 
it out, as the people retu.sed to i»ive him 
the de&ired information. Whilst thus 
embarrassed and perplexed how to pro¬ 
ceed, lie %'spied a man who had a h(*avy 
load of wood on Ids slionlders, ‘ How 
much will \ou ftike for that w<jod ?’ 
asked the stranger, 'I'lie man mentioned 
a certain sum. ‘'i’hoii shall have it,* 
said the Hebnuv; ‘go and cairy it to 
tiiat man’s house (rm-ritioniug ttie name 
of the person of whom lie was in quest J, 

I Avill follow time,' I’lie man did as he 
was desired. Aruving at the house, the 
carrier put down his load, ‘ What is 
all this?’ said the master of the liouse: 
‘I have not ordered anv wood.’ ‘’J’rue,’ 
said the carrier, ^ but thepeisou beiiiiid 
mo has.’ In the mean timethe stranger 
arrived, informed the master who he was, 
adding’, as no one. could acquaint him with 
the place of his abode, he contrived this 
strutaj^m in order to discover it. ‘ Thou 
art a clever fellow, indeed,’ tlie host said ; 
then bade liirn enter, and insisted on liis 
staying with him till the next day. The 
otfei was thankfully accepted. JVinnei 
was prepareil; the company, consisting 
of the mublcr, his wih‘, two daughters, 
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two sOiifi, and the stranger, were seated ; 
and the servant brought a dish contain- 
injf five chickens. ‘ Now,’ said the host 
to his visitor, ‘ be so kind as to carVe.’ 
1’he latter hesf^cd at lirst to he excased, 
bwt at last conip!i<‘d, and executed the 
<diie<‘ u) tin* foiloTviiiff manner. One 
ot tin* cii'ckeus lie divided between the 
iiiiisiter and his witc; another between 
the <]aiu>hters; the third beUveen Uic 
sons; a.id the remaining’ (vvo ho took 
for his own share.-- ‘ A vrrystiango way 
of'carviiii* this! My visit<ir must needs 
baa ^icat glutton,’ thought the master 
within hini'ieif, Imt said nothing. The 
afternooii and evening were passed in 
various ainuseine.ils, and, when supper¬ 
time arrived, <i very iine capon was placed 
upon the table. ‘ 'I’hou hast pertonned 
the honors of the Uihh* so well this day,’ 
said the kind host to Ids visitor, ‘ that ( 
must request thee to carve again.’ Tlie 
guest took the capon, cut. ojf its head, 
and placed it befoie the masier; the in¬ 
ward part he gave to the mistre.ss of the 
Jiouse ; to each daughliT he gave a wing, 
to each son a leg, and kept the whole 
remainder to himself. ‘ Upon my word,’ 
said the master, ‘ this is too bad; 1 
tliouglitthy manlier of carving at dinner 
very strange, hut tliis is still more ex¬ 
traordinary. IVay is this the way tiny 
carve in tferusalem ‘ Have patience, 
until I explain myself, #ind my coudut'l 
may perhajis not appearqniti* so .strauga*,’ 
replied the visitor. ‘ *\t dinner, live 
chickens were placed Indore me; these 
were to he diviiuMl among seven persons. 
As / conhl not perform the operation 
with liMtliematical exactness, 1 thought 
it best to <lo it antlirnelically. Now tlmii, 
thy wife, and one chicken, made up the 
number fhree; thy two daughters and 
a chicken iiiad<* another thrfie ; thy two 
sons and a chicken, made again three. 
To make up the last nniidier, 1 was com¬ 
pelled to take the remaining chickens 
to iny.self; for two chickens and thy 
humble servant made again three. Tlius 
have 1 solved this problem.’—‘ Thou art 
an excellent arithmetician, hut a bad 
carver,’ said the iiuister. The stranger 
continued : ‘ In my carving in the even¬ 
ing, 1 proceeded according to llie na- 
tiiic of things. The head being the 
principal part of the body, I therefore 
gave it thee, since thou art tiie head of 
the family. To thy wife I gave the in¬ 
ward jiart, as a sign of her fruitfulness. 
Thy two sons arc the two pillars of thy 
house; the legs, which are the supporters 
of tlie animal, were therefore their pro¬ 


per portion. Thy daughters are main 
riageable, and I know thou wwhPiijI. 
to see them well settled; I therefbfa 
gave them wings, that they niiur the 
sooner fly abroad. As for myself I camsfl 
in a boat, and intend to return in a lioat; 

I therefore took that part which most 
resembles it.’—‘ Very well done,’ said, 
his "kind host; ‘ I am satisfied thou art 
the true son of my departed friend. Here 
is thy property : now go and pntsper.’ 

Various marks (d' wisdom ace well 
enumerated, uud calumny is |d;vpcrly 
stigmatised. 

‘Seven things characterise the wise 
man, and seven tlie blockhead. Tlie 
wise man speaks not before tliose who 
are his superiors cither in age or wisdom, 
Heintcirupts uototh<*rs in tiio midst of 
their discouiM*. He replies not hastily. 
Uisquesiions aie ridevant to the subject; 
bis answers, to thepurpo-u*. Jji deliver¬ 
ing his sentiments h(^ tak’.s tlie lii.st in 
order, first; the hist, last. When he an- 
derstamls not, he say-^T I under.sfaml it 
not.’ He acknovvleges his errors, :tnd 
is open i; > convietioii. The reverse of 
all this characterises the hlocklie.vd. 

‘ The serpent was once asked—wliat 
prolit ha.st thou in depriving other beings 
of their life? ’J'he lion kills and eats ; 
the wolf slraugles and devours; ofclmr 
savage beasts iFcstroy to satisfy tlieir ra- 
^'cnoaa appetite ; but thou ulouc strikest 
the innocent victim, and infuscst thy 
deadly venom without any gralificatian, 
save the fierid-like ple.i.sure of ilestroy- 
ing!’ ‘ And wfiydo ytm ask me ?’ replied 
thesm’pent: ‘isithcr ask the Calumntator 
ivliat plcasiin* lie has in scattering Ids 
poison and niorfally wounding tln)sc who 
never injured him. IJesides, / kill only 
those that are near me. He destroys at a 
distance.’ 

ft 


PASTIMES OK TWKliFTII-NtailT ANU 
TIIE DAY OK ST. VALEXTIiVE, 

‘ Now, now the mirth comes, 

With the cake full of plums. 

Where IScave's the king of the sport here: 

Beside we must know, 

The pea also 

Must revel as quecne in the court here.’ 

Herrick^ Tzvclfth Night, or King and 
Q^ueem:* 

Malvoilo. Some ink, paper, and light; and 
convey what 1 set down to ray lady. 

Clown. But tell me true, are you npt mad 
indeed, or do you but counterfeit ? 

Shakespeare^s Twelfth Night, 

Ere this paper appeals to the favor of 
those who, like myself, wish well to the 
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Sjtagazine tliat will conlain it, one of the 
HWo celebrated anniversaries which it 
i^Vports to notice will, for another year, 
hate passed away, living; but in our ine- 
Ihbries, and resuscitated only in our an¬ 
ticipations. The other is to come, and 
will, indeed, quickly follow my antici¬ 
patory chronicle of its advent and gecu- 
fiarities. 



children laugh pale and sickly ^lan- 
choly out of countenance; tlten * wreatlwd 
smiles,* like dowers newly sprung, hide 
the traces of care and the lines of 
thought. TheU do parents’ eyes beam 
with satisfaction, as tney gaze upon their 
children’s innocent mirth, whilst child¬ 
ren, in their turn, feel a sanction for 
their happiness, in viewing the contented 
1 take some credit to mvAelf for this countenances of those who have given 
arrangement, inasmuch as 1 hopetogive, them birth and blessing. Pleasing and 
to thw who have enjoyed the past, a pleased, all owntheautlioi ity of the mo- 
littleaOi^sement in enticing them to re- meiit, whilst the Genius of good-humor 
view, !h*ilheir minds, that which was^ sits, ‘ like Heaven’s cherubim,* throned 
and to assist those^ho are looking for- upon his palace of cake, directing the 
ward to the future, in the due appi'ccia- revels and rewarding his votaries. Then, 
tion of the mysteries and the vanities of also, the king's name ‘ is a tower of 
that which wilt he. A crown of laurel, strength’ to the happy little gentleman 
or the honor of a statue, is the least re- that has the fortune to select it; and the 
ward 1 w'ill accept from the partisans of queerCs title is of ‘ imagination all com- 
either, for the philanthropic idea. pact’ in the eyes of the "good young lady 

Twelfth-day, if antiquity and sacred who draws it from the mimic lottery, 
i'igin can give it reverence, stands emi- Then some tiny FalstafF struts, without 

fretting, his hour upon the stage, taking, 
however, especial I'are neither to send Ins 
regiment of playmates to Coventry, nor 
to inarch thither himself; some Prince 
Hal swaggers in mama’s plumes; and, 
though he finds no Dame Quickly to 
warm him with sack, lie runs against a 
merry Bardolph, or a waggish Poins, 
made to consist, as now, in ofBccs of who, out of pure men inient, serve him 
merriment and exertions of pastime, worse than did the cliief-justice the royal 


origin 

nent in the calendar. We deduce its 
title from the circumstance of its being 
the time when the Magi, or ‘ wise men 
of the East,’bent, with their offerings, 
before the Redeemer of mankind, that 
being the twelfth day after his nativity. 
It is more difficult to account why, in 
the inarch of years, its celebration was 


Assurcdlv the first great manifestation 
of that divine Being who bade ‘ good¬ 
will begin and never cease,’ was well cal¬ 
culated to bring gladness and much joy 
into contact with humanity, and to im¬ 
pregnate its season with smiles, not 
tears; yet that its rites should lapse into 
the assumption of fictitious characters, 


personage whom he apes, by putting him 
into one. 

According to one of my mottos, it 
seems that beans, found in a piece of di¬ 
vided cake, entitled the favored couple 
who drew it to the honor of being treated 
as king and queen for the evening. Is it 
a surmise ill-placed to think, that the en- 


and its celebration become a matter of closing of couplets and jokes, which we 

now meet within the emblematic orna¬ 
ments of oui* twelftb-cakcs, arose from 
this custom ? Be this as it may, these 
innocent merriments do indeed beget a 
winter madness, far less imbued with va¬ 
nity, than the fantastic splf>deceit of a 
Malvulio, or the simple dotlngs of Mas¬ 
ter Slender. Well, well, adieu to the 
holiday for another year; and when 
next it comes, may we be all as hale and 
hearty as we now arc; and when ‘ the 
song and jest, and tale’ go round, may 
we, in ouf mimic kingdom of pastime. 


sport, rather than an occurrence of so¬ 
lemnity, is a little extraordinary, and 
tinges the time with the hue of incon¬ 
sistency, crowding it in Rome measure 
with the shadows of the world. 

But for all tills, and even as it is now 
ordered, the day is of pleasant recur¬ 
rence. I love to see the beings that peo¬ 
ple the world liapjiy, in spite of its cares. 
J dote on the smiles of childhood, and I 
feel a sun-shine when the aged look 
pleased and merry. I reverence the me¬ 
mory of that hero and monarch of Prus¬ 


sia, who would not desist from his game of be able to add a commentary to the old 
play with his little ones to honor an am- chorusj and * merrily, merrily sing,* 
bassador. Is there then any wonderthat 

Twelfth-nig/i«—pardon tlie blunder for ‘ Barring all pother of one and the other, 
the sake of the quotation--is to me a We all have been onr turn.’ , 

J high and glorious liolit/ffy.?’ Then it Come w’c now to talk a little of the 

is that thousands'of credt and little hour which as vet not, but to which 

O m * 
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the youn^, the ffay, tlie votaries of vpoi t, 
anu riu* satellites of Cupidt look fin- 
ward with deli^lit and expectation ;—I 
mean the day ofValentinc. 

The oriirlii of this jocular and fanciful 
aniiiverMi V is invohed in ohsourity, in- 
asinticli (is All. Mr. VVlieatlev.und 

others,wlu» have made theronsideiationof 
ouruopiiliiruiitiquitii’s and customs their 
htuuy, do not V‘‘ry closely agree in their 
surmises, nor clear away the density of 
the cloud which time has thrown about 
it. I helie\e tiie tiiith uill be found to 
be, that we one to the sera—that 

dark one heture tlie intioduction of 
Christianity—many of the eclehrations 
of the pieseut age ; and that of St. Va¬ 
lentine probably obtained its designa¬ 
tion from the accidentiil occurrence of 
that holy personage liulding his festi¬ 
val on the same day. 

But it is not my purpose to involve 
myself or my readei^ in Jeep disquisition 
or elaborate itiniiiry into tliat which is, in 
itself, ‘ heavy lightness, -^erious vanity,’ 
and is more calculated to relax wisdom, 
than to brace it; and to ‘ set tlie table 
in a roar,’ than to rail into use the so¬ 
lemn study or the mhiniglit lamp. 

I neither defend its cbaractiw nor 
assert its wit; yet i slioubl grieve to be¬ 
hold its spirit entombed with the Caj>u- 
lets. That hilarious cicature called i'wii 
is, I almost think, a * parcel’of an En¬ 
glishman’s fortunes; and, although it 
sometimes degeuerates into mUchief, 
and oeeasionally leads to danger, 1 yet 
enjoy, as a species of sjiort, the perusal 
of your Valentines, though I have long 
reased to write them (</« n/i/ oioi ac^ 
couiit)^ when they neither oiFend vir¬ 
tue by their grossness, nui good sense 
by tbeii absurdity. 

How many worthy peis ms ai*e there 
in this blessed island ot ours, who, as 
Mr. Cumberland has said, ‘ have so much 
time upon their hands that they do 
not know what to do witii it!’ To 
them the recurrence of such a festival 
must be a very (lod-aend ; for, althougii 
they may be even so wrapped up in the 
Elysium of ease, as t<' decline the com¬ 
position of a single rhyme, tlicic is for¬ 
tunately provided for them, at the 
siiijH charge of sixpence, as piettv a 
collection of ‘ complete’ or ‘ new’ Valen¬ 
tines, HR could well be expecled, suiting 
the tastes and the situations of all classes 
and.denominations iif bis majesty’s liege 
subjects, ’i'o be sme t)ici*e is room tor 
HU iiiipi(»ved edition of these tc\t-books 

vni. vn. 


of love; and he would indeed be * hi 
in Cupid’s calendar,’ who would aocoro- 
plish the desideratutn; for 1 ^ 
really suppose it to bo almost time for 
the ‘ roses rod and violets blue’ to 
ther, as, to my own knowleg^e, they 
liuve been presented to us in anniversary 
pride for the last thirty years. 

How many creatures ot sympathy and 
feeling are, for weeks preceding, sighing 
for the arrival of this happy day—the 
‘ important day,’ when the office of post¬ 
man is no sinecure—and sighs and pnv 
testalious fill the revenue. Now is it 
that ‘ blooming sixteen* dares to woo, 
aud to enjoy the consolation of think¬ 
ing that her dear Charles, or her ele¬ 
gant Edward, is kissing the pretty cluic 
racters she has traced, admiring thd 
appropriateness of the French mottos, 
smiling at the Howered margin, and in¬ 
haling the sweets of the scented page. 
Poor child ! her Charles, or her Edward, 
may have received a dozen other bilids 
quite as tender, and each, rushing from 
his wilderness of sweets, perhaps fii«s 
for relief to the tavern or the play. Ue- 
vei*se tiie picture ;—let man send his 
stanza of affection, aud will his Mary or 
his Emma requite him, by tlirowiiig bis 
lettre d'amouT into her reticule, and 
trip it lightly to the intoxications of the 
waltz, or the mazes of the quadrille ? 
Oh, no! no! Mary or Emma will not do 
this. Woman loves sincerely, and loves 
for ever: hers is a pure flame, living 
brightly and constaiilly in the heart; 
and she will distinguish, from a multi¬ 
plicity of follies,the particular offering ol 
affection, though written on uncinbossed 
foolscap, and containing only a siniile 
profession. It is here, daughters of Eve, 
that ye surpass the boastful lords ot the 
creation! 

It has been s.iid by many, that folly 
abounds more than wit in your fourleentli 
of February, that tbevc’ is somotbim- 
tiivial, if not ridiculous, in its deciecs 
ami orgies: but I would beie answer, 
that the very impei fect state of bumau 
nature, at the best, will nt*vcr admit the 
attainment of unalloyed wisdom, or un¬ 
mitigated piopricly ; and, therefore, that 
it would be better for us to look kindly 
upon follies whiib are hiinnloss, than 
abolish them with the probabilUy of pro¬ 
pagating greater; and 1 am quite sure 
that the most dogmatical iinpugner of 
A'alentiue’s vanities will arknowlege 
that tliey are infinitely more free from 
misebiet, incalculably less allied lociime, 
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that! tliat species of roiiteiiiptible cnn- 
IlMJlf, whirli, under the denoniii»ation of 
a ‘fioax,’ a ‘quiz,’ or a ‘hite,’ has, from 
the days of the Spectator until now, 
frighted many cjf the oocmI people of our 
* water-walled bulwark* from tlieir pro¬ 
priety. 

I intended to liave presented you, mv 
frienils, with a few mure specimens of 
worthy Saint Valj'ntine*s Uteratflre; but, 
as I am already engaged to supply four 
ladies* sphooU, and six academies for 
gentlemen—not to mention milliners and 
apprentices—tvitli ‘sueet and honeyed 
accents* against the ^reat daj^ you will 
allow that I have m 3 ' hands nearly full, 
and that it would he extremely impo¬ 
litic to give you au opportunity of anti¬ 
cipating my display. When 1 liave suc¬ 
ceeded in completing the great work at 
which I have hinted, and produced the 
‘ Sans-pareil Valeiiline written for 1827/ 
yon siiall be ‘all larded oVr with sweet 
flowers/ and sip your till of love. 

I/dilies, adieu ! (lentlemen, farewell ! 
May your destiny on the morning of 
Valentine be a happy one, and may the 
bachelor or spinster you first acc'nleutally 
encounter he ‘the most beautiful, your 
souTs idol/ and, in spite of fortune, or 
locks, or liolts, or bars, 

Whether on eaitli, or on the deep blue sea^ 
Your constant, welcome, only tiue love be. 

Ss P. c. 


THE OXFORD OKCAMERON, NO. IX. 

I CANNOT, said the ninth speaker, 
oHVr you any thing tlial deserves the 
name of a story. Allww me therefore to 
speak of awotthy fellow whom i hold 
in high catimatiou ; and although the 

* short and simple annals of the jioor* 
are seldom interesting, ! hope you will 
find something worthy of attention in 
those of my 

RIJRAt OENins. 

‘ It would do your heart good/ said 
the fatlier of my hero to Ins fellow-la¬ 
borer, ‘if you could see what a noble 
pigsty my son Aed has built for us, all 
with bis own hands. It is as bigas a 
parlour, ami as tidy too, and thatched as 
neatly as the *squire *8 corn-stacks.’ 
•More fool he,* was the .surly answer— 

• when»*s the use of a greiit place for a 
single pig, or a tidy place tor a dirty 
bea.st? but Ned is u : he is very 
clever for mrfin ; yet his cleverness will 
never tlo any good in the world, and 


tlierc are more unlikely things than 
th.it he may conic down to live in his 
with all his ’bilitics.’—‘Then 
the better for him he hrt-? made it what it 
is,* said tlie father, natuiHily wouiulcd 
by tile ungracious reply of liis ucinb- 
bonr, who was also N«*(l’s i^odf.ithei ; 
but he consoled biu’self by |■emelnl)erlng 
tluit he had spoken to one who never 
had a child, and by reilecting tii.it bis 
wife and himself, at ieasi, would properly 
admire the hid’.s woikmanship. 

'J’be father was liyltl in eouhiilcring 
bis sun as a remark.tlile youth ; for Ned 
Simpson, now in hl^ 3 'ear, had 

n)Oieaecoinplis}ut}ents,t*mplo 3 merits, and 
vagaries, than all theiest ol ti:e young¬ 
sters ill his native viliaac put together. 
J’lie best reaper and the best thatcher in 
the parish, both men of experience, said 
that the day would come when be might 
carry the palm from them ; the carpenter 
on lied that he had a wonderful knack in 
splicing and dovc-tailiiig ; and the blark- 
smith urged him in vain to become bis 
apjnentii’e. Ned i*rc.i,lly piefcrred as¬ 
sociating with hordes, and was delighted 
when a breaker would trust him with 
the best bit of blood in Ids stable, wliilst 
the gamekeeper at the neighhojiring’ hall 
allowed liini to he as admit in pulling 
a trigger as in tracing a iioacher. There 
W 41 S not a farmer’s wife for many miles 
routed who did nut employ liini to buy 
her gowns and ribands at the market- 
town, because he chose the prettiest 
and the best. But it was at church llial 
he shone most conspicuously; fur be 
generally led the singers, and occasion¬ 
ally played the bass-viol. 11 c could 
read well enough to become clerk when 
his beard and Ids stature fitted him for 
tbeoflice. At every merry-meeting he 
plav’ed the fiddh* to the dancers, or re¬ 
signed it to exhibit a hornpipe of such 
extiaordinary me)it as to distance not 
Old}' living rivals, hut all recollections 
ill the annals of the parish. He could 
fish as well as he could shoot, prepare 
the tackle, construct cages fur squinels, 
feed young birds, make salve fur sheep 
and drink fur cows, was adroit in all bu¬ 
siness, and kind to all creatures, ■ ■ ' 

‘ The guardian, not the tyrant, of the field / 

so tbab be was known and beloved by 
all around biiii as a friend, and in some 
degiee a benefactor. 

Still, it must be confessed, be was an 
unlucky wight, and some miscldevous 
pranks were icgistevcd as lying at his 
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door. He stole the fair pcarhcs of an 
ancient maiden, and sent them to her hy 
the carrier; changed the bridal cap of 
a rich ivid<or in the sajd carrier’s cart 
for the well-powdered wig of a cotn- 
missioiter, uijereby both parties were 
tenihly nonplused : stigmatiwd a dealer 
ill short wcfohts by a short couplet, and 
rubbed the ham of a miserly fanner to 
feed the *:e(‘se he wa** starving. Hesides, 
'he Was ;iri odd lad in every thincf; he 
would di> two days’ work in one, that he 
miglit lounge away the next in inaUlng 
fiourislies ^vIth his pen over a whole 
sheet of tbolscMj), or walk five mites in 
tlic rain to borrow an old book, u'hich 
he would re«ul by fireliglit or even moon¬ 
light- would l|■^‘asure a ballad in his 
bosom, or cry over the destruction of a 
favorite flower. He \vas so fond of neat¬ 
ness and lieauty, in ev(‘ry object around 
him, tliat he despised food and lest, in 
comparison with these giutifiuations, and 
music had such ]>ouer over him that 
oven tliC song of the sk\-lark rendered 
Mm, in the phr<i.>eot the country, ^ quite 
beside hinisell.' 

Ihit Ned’s strongest, and, in the opi¬ 
nion of many, his wornf propensity, was 
the love of lale-tclling—perhaps ‘ listen¬ 
ing to tales' would he a belter definition 
of the case. If he had been born in 
'J’urkcyor Italy, the story-teller of the 
former, and the improvisatore of the 
latter, vvould have rivaled the powers of 
the prophet and the pope in his mind ; 
lor it is certain that to all relations, 
whethei of the wild and wonderful, the 
ludicrous and coniicai, or the sorrowful, 
si'Utiiiiental, and supernatural, he did, 
like Oesdeniona, *• curiously incline.’ 
Whellier he lislcacd to the legends of a 
noble family u licre bis graudmolber 
lived housemaid, or to tlte far more mar- 
\ el Ions records given by his great-aunt 
oftvitchcs and liobguhlius, of unearthly 
sounds and unregarded warnings—to 
the quaint stories of the exciseman, the 
hookuli une<‘dotcs of the schoolmaster, 
or the desultory ramhlings of the old 
sailor, who had been in every quarter of 
the globe, and iiarangued on each in the 
workdiouse garden, tlie prince of parish 
7‘({coHi('urifi —dll had alike the greedy 
e»ir and the animated eye of Ned. Every 
))ody said the lime must come wlieii he 
wouhi hiuiself tell tales as well as any 
body ; and they thence inferred, that he 
would be the otator of an aie-house, the 
idler by the way-side, witli wlunn e\ery 


fool miglit gossip; and that, aUhou^li 
ingenious and laborious now, 
would render him dissolute in mailUood 
and distressed in age. 

Had poor Ned happened in early liffe to 
meet with a kind patron, tins prophecy 
would probably nave been speedily 
overthrown ; but tlie clergyman of tUe 
village was too much buitliened by a 
numerous family to increase the elaiins 
on a small living. He did, however, 
wliat he could ; for he taught him 
writing, accounts, and as much geo- 
graphyas greatly to excite Ins thirst for 
general knowlege, and concluded his 
ood offices by warndy rerommendiiig 
im to the esquire as good-tempered 
boy of extraordinary talents.* 

Jiut the esquire had no taste for ta¬ 
lents in the poor; he pronouiiC/ed them 
to be ‘ dangrpvous thing's/ and imputed 
great blame to dame Nature for bestow¬ 
ing gifts of that description so iiidiscri- 
minately as tiie beauty and ability ob¬ 
servable in humble life sometimes indi¬ 
cate. Beyond the Idtcben or the garden* 
therefore, of the great man’s mansion, 
Ned never got; but, when he was about 
twenty, he was obsei-N ed to liuiint tliose 
purlieus of village magnificence much 
more than lie had ever done before; for 
he had never been fond of g’oiiig among 
the servants except for some given pur¬ 
pose :—indeed he generally described 
them as a dull set, who told no stories 
of former times, and had no knowlege 
of modern discoveries. ‘ You may live 
with them a week and neither langb nor 
cry—no, nor be frightened eitlier,’ sahl 
Ned—‘ the whole crew are no better than 
a parcel of wooden pegs for the family 
to iiang their orders upon, ami screw 
into any place they like.* 

With these sentiments it was evident 
tliat Ned’s iieiit trim figure would never 
bo adorned with a livery, and that his 
knowlege of horses would never promote 
him to he gioom; that.hts genius, like 
that of the great landed possessors in this 
terra inco^'nita of tlie muses, impelled 
him to assert his freedom, and to earn 
his bread rather by the sweat of this 
brow than by the suppleness of bis 
back. This road of |irefermpnt was 
therefore entirely missed ; the rural ge¬ 
nius continued still rural; no kind pa¬ 
tron found in bis peii-aiiddnk drawings 
the promise of an artist, or, in the rlcii 
warlilings ami well-executed intonations 
of his song% the possibility of forming 
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another Braham. Year after year passed 
by^i and 

* S^Oowlegfc to his eyes her ample pagc» 

Slcb with the spoils of timei did ne'er unroll* 

But we cannot add, that 

* Chill penury repress'd his noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of his soul ;* 

far it - is certain, that, as he continued 
alike a stranger to instruction and to 
those luxuries of life which arc gene¬ 
rally communicated with it, he continued 
to lie very happy, from being enabled, at 
a very small expense, to enjoy alike his 
‘ hours of idleness’ and his days of work, 
in the proserution of his own plans and 
the cultivation of his own powers. He 
ivas happy to make those attainments 
which gave him the pleasure of exulting 
in the sense of conquered difficulties at 
one time, and of reveling, at another, in 
those sensations of a dreamy serenity, 
those flights of an unprnned imagination, 
which, though he felt them to be inde* 
scribaiile, gave a charm to his rambles, 
and an excitement to bis solitude, such 
as the poet alone can know. 

Ned did not go after tlie old gardener 
nlone^ when he went from church to the 
hall on Sundays; nor was it the flowers 
he admired, and the roots he begged 
and earned,' nineh attracted ail his at- 
tention. Amy Oilbert, a little girl whom 
he had known from her cradle, who was 
the best Sunday scholar and the neatest 
child in the village, had, when she was 
fourteen, been pH)nioted to the honor of 
waiting on the youui» ladies at Ihe hall, 
and, after that auspicious a»ra, had ra- 
lidly improved so mnch as to prove 
lighiy attractive to tlieyouth whom she, 
in a sweet voice and somewhat gent*^cl 
manner, always designateil ‘ Edward 
and for the first time our rural genius 
found himsedf capable of forming some 
idea oftimt lov& which all l.is songs told 
of, and most of the talcs he liad heard 
were connected witli, hut wliich not one 
village belle had hitherto inspired. 

Ill fact, Ned had too much mind to 
lov'e where mind was fwl /^»d although 
now on tlie verge of twenty-one, and too 
well-looking and sprightly not to have 
attracted very tender regards from bright 
eyes and blushing cheeks, poor Ned’s 
cultivated taste alwa 3 "s slirank from stu¬ 
pidity or vulgarity, and beyond a kiss 
at a merry-meeting, or a civil action to 
those who needed it, lie had never ex¬ 
hibited signs of sHsccplihility. Love 


stole on his heart with the romance that 
was a part of his nature ; his spirits fled, 
his loveofsolitude increased,—he wished 
to ramble alon^, to talk to himself, to 
lant in his little garden the dowel's 
e could ^ompare to Amy ; and hunt 
tliroUgh the pages of ids scanty lilirary 
forevery thing vv hid), in its descriptions 
or its qualities, most resembled her:— 
he seldom spoke, and he ceased to dance; 
he gave short answeis to every person, 
hut cross ones to no mie; his mother 
said he wanted physic, and l)is (dd god¬ 
father thought a cart-whip would be 
more useful to him. The father saw no 
necessity for either, since, altiiough his 
son did not eat mnch, he worked as 
much as ever—if less gay, lie was less 
saucy; and, on tlie whole, the taming 
of his exuberant spirits, and the assump¬ 
tion of the character of a man, appeared 
to him no had thing. But, when at 
length he discovered the real cause of 
rhe alteration, pom Simpson began to 
think that his son (that jirond and in 
his view peerless son) was in the wrong. 
To t!)e cares of a lover woe now a<ldcd 
the novel vexatious of domestic broils, 
aud our hero found that a pour man’s 
son may have almost a^ niu(*h sorrow as 
a gentleman’s. 

in g-eneral, money is the ohj'ect of pa¬ 
rental anxiety ; but, in very humble life, 
money’s worth is the great desideratum. 
Simpson was a day-hihorcr ; and, tiiough 
he possessed a cottage which was his 
wife’s portion, and one of no little value 
to them both, he had found no small dif¬ 
ficulty in rearing three daughters, all 
long since married and gone, and this 
his one darling son. In his labors ho 
bad been assisted by his wife, whose 
personal beauty and streiij^tli had been 
to him alike a source ot joy and the 
means of assistance: and he iiatur.'illy 
hoped that the son of l)is love might 
shale this good fortune, and concluded 
that such a clever lad might aspire to 
the daughter of a farmer with a portion, 
Or, if he should he dis qipointed in that 
hope, secure some handsome strapping 
wench, ivith a rosy visage and still 
rosier hands—one who might indeed 
prove a help-mate. 

Now Amy was an orphan of delicate 
form ahd pale complexion, a kind of 
Miss-like thing, well calculated for 
tripping after a lady, hut by iu> means 
for laying hands on a sickle or a hay- 
rake, eating rusty hacoji, or rearing 
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lusty children. Poor Simpson fjroanetl 
when ho thouglit of sudi h mincin^'- de¬ 
licate thing hanging helplessly on his 
son and himself, until the dayot utter in¬ 
capacity to support her and her sickly 
infants should arrive, when they must 
ail invoke the aid of the parish,—a cir- 
curnMaiiee of ivificli his mind had loftg 
nourished insiilferahle horror, and to 
which, even in seasons of severe affliction 
in days lie had never had recourse. 
On this subject he continually dwelt; 
and, without possessing his son’s talents 
to enterkiiii e.oinpany, or his enjoyment of 
a gay ciiele, it was observed with surprise 
and sorrow liy his neighbours,* that Simp¬ 
son visited the alehouse very often of 
late.’ 'I’iie fond father iiail been all his life 
a very sober man ; it was known that ‘ a 
very little made him mellow,* and some 
youngfellows, whom our unlucky genius 
had conquered in atrial of skill at a popu¬ 
lar game, took their revenge one evening 
by sending the fither home sadly in¬ 
toxicated, and iimcli enraged at Ned. A 
di eadful misfortune htliowed. Simpson 
fell over a stile, and broke his leg; a 
fever came on, which was succeeded by 
paralysis; and the whole family were 
involved not only in severe affliction, 
but in hopeless sonow. 

Poorl'^ed’s buoyant step and laughing 
i‘ye, the catch he caroled so gaily, the 
husly run after evening-labor, and the 
good-night whistled under Amy’s win¬ 
dow, were all at an end. For a short 
time it iriiglit be said that * melancholy 
marked him for her own for the ob- 
sei’vation of Aladariie de Stael, * that the 
children of genius feel sorrow with much 
more acuteness than others,’ will equally 
apply to the rustic and the polished. 

He not only loved his parents fondly, 
blit he inlieiited his father’s pride of 
iii(le))cndence, to which he joined his 
own pride ot talent, and therefore de¬ 
termined to maintain the helpless couple, 
now thrown upon his protection, witliout 
aid from the parish ; and he could still 
less endure the thoug ht of begging even 
the consolations of pity from those who 
adverted to that fault in his father, which 
had led to his deplorable state. The 
generous son felt that sulferers have no 
tuuits; he promised his mother that he 
would now ‘ take up entirely, and she 
should see what’sottof a son he would 
be and he kept his word—he was the 
best of sons. 

But Amy! poor, pretty Amy I It is 
VIly magnanimous to talk of conquer¬ 


ing affection at the call of datjrv bgt 
really there is very little of this sell-con*^ 
quest in this worky-d;vy world, wli^n the 
matter is left to self, as it was in IV^';b 
case. ‘ The course of true love 
docs run smooth;’ it is crossed end 
thwarted at every turn by fortune and 
friends ; but when a young man can, 
everyday of his life, just see and just 
speak to her whose smile is beauty, 
and whose voice is music to his ear—* 
ndten bis heart is oppressed and yet 
proud, can unbend only to that one, 
accept help and desire compassion from 
her only, why truly it is asking too much 
of human nature to renounce the best 
gift of Heaven :—it is at least too much 
lor a genius. 

Besides—Amy never came out of 
church in the afternoon without just 
stopping to ask iiow lionest Sim|>sori 
was, and then she shook her head, and 
tears stood in her pretty dark eyes— 
there was no standing it; and so, one 
Sunday' evening, Ned’s sorrows, amt 
hopes, and fears, and love, all came out 
with his promise to his mother, and the 
nature of ills father’s complaint, which 
seemed to entail a burthen on the sou 
during the best years of his existence. 
Now Amy was not only a very handy 
girl (which means a highly-talented 
person, in a superior sphere^, but sliehad 
also that good sense which Ned required 
to render his abilities useful iind his af¬ 
fectionate labors elFeetive ; and, after 
various convorsations with her, in tvhicii 
he felt the truth of her observations 
not less than the goodness of her heiirt, 
he resolved in all things to follow her 
advice, 

‘ Mother, I must leave you,’ said he, 
—* but not entirely forsake you—never 
fear that—I will go into the town and 
learn a trade, and then come back to the 
old spot, and practise it along with other 
things. You are now as able as you 
are willing to help my poor father ; yet 
the time will come when I must not only 
see him at. case hut you likewise, and 
thatcanunly .be done by getting more 
money than it is possible to earn in 
husbandry. Now can’t you see the 
sense of doing that?’—‘ But nothing 
can make amends to me for the want of 
a child, Ned; my heart will break if 
1 have nobody to comfort me ; why, the 
sight of thee, after a long day’s sorrow, 
pays me for every thing.’—‘You will 
have a child, mother, like a daughter, to 
come and sec you when I am gone—one 
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that always feels for you, find, thou^rh 
she IH gcttiiiif up In the world, is only 
the more Kind touards us all.’ 

Edward fulfilled hisprinleut resolution, 
hut it was his love alone that impelled 
him to accomplish it. For two years he 
worked with a eahinet-mnker as an 
apprentice, and found, in his new em¬ 
ployment, a most happy medtuni for 
collecting his own varied powers and 
concentrating his efforts to produce that 
which was excellent. He was the charm 
of the work-shop, as he had been of the 
village, and was much wore likely to 
have oeen mis-led by the admiration he 
excited there, than in the circle he had 
(putted ; for circulating libraries were 
terrible encroachers on time, debating 
societies gave feverish excitement to an 
ardent wind, and little parties ^ justlo 
sing a catch or ]»lay on the flute'bw an 
hour or two’ in perfect sobriety, were no 
little temptitions. llcMdes, wbat man of 
Wed’s temperament could resist the in¬ 
clination to spend both time and money 
at the theatre, or could easily avoid 
fancying that be felt in binisclf the 
power of becoming the liero he envied ? 

But Amy’s letters, her goodness to 
the poor parents be had left, and a few 
visits to them, preserved him; and at 
the end of his term he returned to the 
country, which ho loved cntljusiaalically, 
to enter on the duties of providing for 
ids patents, to marry the good Tittle 
girl who was willing, ‘all for the love 
of him,’ to share his encimibrances, and 
to show all tlie parish bow utterly mis¬ 
taken they bad been in siippushig his 
^ams would be his ruin. 

Yet, in the iirst instance, there ap- 
]u aied too iiiucli reason to fear that the 
< roakers were prophets ; for Amy’s tasre 
and iieittness, ae tptired at llie h.ill in her 
long and honorable service, ISedN i()\e 
of pretty things and the pouer of in iKing 
them, oerasioned so many improvements 
in his mother’s cottage and garden as to 
be alarming. Against all this expense 
the good young wife set her plans of 
(economy and her pow(*r& of assistance. 
8he became drcss-niakcr gcneml (o the 
village, elear-starcher to dier late mis¬ 
tresses, and not unfrequently an in¬ 
structress to full-grown maidens, in such 
a portion of learning as was deemed ne¬ 
cessary to aecompll^i them for a change 
of situation. But alas! children came 
quickly, and they ivere so fondly be¬ 
loved, and tenderly nursed, thal thosi* 
vaaious employments weie unatoidably 


suspended, and Edward found in con¬ 
sequence that all Ills genius was required 
to make tijc pot boil. Yet boil it did, 
and always with esriecial comfort for 
the invaliil father ana the declining mo¬ 
ther. In the summer he toiled, as in the 
days of his boyhood, in a<;Mcu]tur(il 
tasks; in winter he wprked in his ac¬ 
quired trade for the master who pii/cd 
his ingenuity. He was adroit at all 
jobs, called for at all meiTy-moctiiigs, 
demanded al all funerals, A'o luof could 
be raised witliuut his asMstance and opi¬ 
nion : for he had acqui. cd a g rcater shan* 
of architectural Knoulcce than the car¬ 
penter pielemled to; nor couhl the house¬ 
warming go on better without him; for 
the old delighted to se<‘ liiin, and the 
young pro.e.sted that even maniage had 
spoiled him. On maiket-days he was 
as busy as a minister in war-time ; for 
the cares of the wliolo village lay upon 
him, and it is a qu4*stion wliether the 
glory of transacling every man’s busi¬ 
ness pai<i him fur t'le I.Uigue of it. Amy 
well knew that it was a less profilalde 
time than those hours still s]>eut iii oc¬ 
casional rambles to listen to the nii’hf- 
ingales, or to icud jioetry in the quiet 
lanes; but sbe uisidy concluded, that a 
man who loved his family so fomlly, and 
labored for their maintenance in such 
various ways, might fairly be allowed 
to pursue his own mode of seeKiiig 
recreation. 

One day, when Ned was thus employed, 
a gentleman, riding slowly through the 
village, looked earnestly o\ er the garden- 
door, and inquired if Amy had a lodging 
to let.—‘ J prefer your house to the rest,* 
said lie, ‘ because the arbour in your 
garden turns its back on tiu* dusty 
road.’—Amy curtsied and wished—and 
was afraid—the ^imtleman allehtod and 
moved torward—the neatness of ilu* gar¬ 
den pleased him, and the picturesque 
appeaiance of the ctitluge, completely 
clothed by an old vine, whose faiilaslic 
tendrilrf had been trained by Edwaid, 
from his days of boyhood, to festoon the 
casements and cover the chimneys, pre- 
jiossessed him in favour ot all within ; 
ami, wiien he enteredAmy’s sitting room, 
its general neatness and the amusement 
olFered by its contrivances and substi¬ 
tutes, netwiths*auding tlie eradlc and 
the rocking-chair, conliinied his predi¬ 
lection.—‘I am .ni invalid,’ he said— 

‘ the air of this district suits me, and you 
must take me as a lodger. I will semi a 
tarpet and my own bed, and come avaiu 
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this (la^ week at the farthest.’—'Dear 
heart, mii‘! ive have three small children, 
and my fatJiei-iii-law is ailing, so that I 
fear your honor will not he over and 
above eomfortable; but, for certain, 1 
w ill tiy ’ 

^rh<* jov.ilifl gentleman was determined 
to U y ids(j; he thiew a i^uinea on the 
table t(» secure liis h.ir;^ain; and, when 
Ned n*tiinied, lie found Amy in all that 
peiturh.iiion of spirits, which an incident 
so unusual, and in their village so un- 
precedmifed, was likely to excite. Not 
only awifejiiul mother was poor Amy 
anxious lo secure the i^ijod fortune thus 
provi(h‘d tor lier *, lint .so notable and 
Kiiowiiuif a person could not be supposed 
inaeiisihle to the pleasure of being thus 
calleil upon for the exercise of her abili¬ 
ties as the nurse and cook o^agentleman* 
Ned saw all the advantages of the case, 
as he looked at the golden pledge in 
Arny’h hand, mea.sured with his eye the 
increasing circle <d‘her waist, and pressed 
th(‘ little one that had climbed Ids knees 
more fondly to his hi east ; but be could 
not forbear to interrupt Amy’s oration, 
and even licr a.s.suraiirc ‘ that she was 
paid for a fortnight beforeliand,’ by say¬ 
ing, ‘ Jiut could you forget, Amy, that, 
if the gentleman comes in, we must go 
out?—Not (jiiite out, Edward; tor 
tliere is the kitchen left; and, as you 
are .so ing'cnus^ and 1 am a pretty good 
('oiitriver myself, and it is summer-time, 
don’t you think you could make the 
huge pigsty, which is of no use in the 
world at present, into a sleeping-room 
fi>r us all?’—‘And what would the 
neighbours say, what would the ladies 
at tile hall eay, if I brought you down in 
the world so far as that comes to, dear 
Amy?’—‘If I tell them it is my own 
contrivance, they will praisoit very much; 
ami I shall go about and tell everybody 
it Is so in the inornitig.’—‘Then you 
.shall see,’ cried Ned exultingly, ‘ what a 
joh I '11 make of it—1 shall astonish 'em 

all.' 

Amy gave him the guinea for his ma¬ 
terials, and with little assistance his god¬ 
father’s prophecy was so far fulfilled, 
tliat Ned and his whole family soon 
enjoyed a quiet resting-place in that par¬ 
lour-like pigsty heretofore provided for 
his father’s only quadruped. The lodger 
now found his own sleep undisturbetl 
by the children, and his mind excited to 
natch the industry and ability of their 
iatfwr. To his own surprise, he found,— 
in addition to pure air and unadulterated 


milk, cleanliness in his food, and good 
taste in the quiet attentions of a kinu and 
sensible ho.stess,—a power of conversing 
with her husband which was wholly an* 
expected. His spirits were exhilarated 
by witnessing the variety of occupation, 
aud the success of lal)ors which, however 
humble or fatiguing, were dignified by 
tlie mind that pertdrmed them, or de* 
lightful from the warm-heartedness of 
one who in every relation of life proved 
himself amiable and virtuous. 

I'he stranger was himself a man of 
ability and good feeling; be was more¬ 
over a man of fortune, and he resolved 
to repay liberally the benefits Ite received, 
and to foster the talents he admired. 
He saw that it was too late, in one sense, 
to render Ned’s genius valuable by con¬ 
centrating its powers in the pursuit of 
any branch of the Jine arts ; but he 
hoped to render it efficacious, by bind¬ 
ing it as, far as possible to the useful 
occapatioii he had so wisely chosen, but 
at present only partially pursued, from 
tlie want of materials wherewith he might 
execute the designs on which his fancy 
fruitlessly brooded. 

Whilst the worthy man pursued this 
benevolent intention by slow and judi¬ 
cious aid, which excited energy whilst 
it increased knowlcge, anil rendered do¬ 
mestic affections the moving spring of 
sober ambition, Edward Simpson’s situ¬ 
ation in life assumed a new aspect; and 
the prophecy which he had literally ful¬ 
filled proved a stepping-stone to his 
prosperity. Every gift and loan were 
of a nature to excite ingenuity and in¬ 
dustry, never to satisfy luxury or com¬ 
promise independence, and consisted of 
materials, books, tools, turning-machines, 
aud of introductions to great dealers and 
merchants. With such assistance, and 
that over-seeing eye which all men of 
geniuh need, it was no wonder that the 
pigsty rose by degrees into a sightly 
house, to whicli the vinc-covered cottage 
was merely a picturesque appendage, 
where, for many raiccessive summers, 
the gentleman (iii delicate health) still 
chose to ioilge, find where the old couple 
were comfortably supported. Every 
thing within and without bespoke the 
ability and energy of Ned and his help¬ 
mate, who, in the exercise of their taste 
and tlie education of their young family, 
were happily and fully occupied, escap¬ 
ing the corruptions of prosperity, whilst 
they increased the stability of its bless¬ 
ings. 
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They had, it i» true—they have, let 
me say—many enjuyinente and even 
luxuricif. The former are in a pi'i'eat 
measure drriwd from the sense ofbciuff 
beloved and respected in their own vil- 
nhich isexleiuled and enriched by 
the flonrishiu"' manufactory of Air. Ed¬ 
ward Simpson. For the latter, without 
particuiiirly adverting to a plain but 
well-stored table, let us look at the bow- 
windowed parlour, ornamented by a ma- 
boi^any reccptatde of handsome books, 
beside plans and prints in the drawers,— 
to say nothing of a pair of twelve-inch 
globes covered with green cloth by the 
Wilful hands of Mrs, Simpson, who 
remains a model to the whole parish 
for personal smartness and good house¬ 
wifery. His garden, though now four 
times as large, is still perfectly neat; 
and the little conservatory, formed out 
of the cottage-pantry, boasts some of 
FloiVs choicest exotics, and exhibits 
also a little collection of minerals pret¬ 
tily disposed, 'riie labors and pleasures 
of the owner, however, aic not confined 
to the home which he so fondly loves 
and wisely improves; for his genius is 
still as expansive as his heart is liberal, 
though time has in some respects altered 
its direction. He has officiated a s church¬ 
warden, and repaired the dilapidated 
porch with his own hands in such a 
style as to astonish all the country: be 
has opened a subscription for a school, 
and built it on Ids own plan; raised a 
Alay-pole through the same medium, 
and adorned it with a flag made by Amy, 
He is yet at the head of the cricket- 
players, and the secretary of a henefit- 
eluh ; and was the undoubted means of 
getting the young squire into parliament 
by his funnv songs, and the cause of 
his brother the captaiids marriage from 
writing a melancholy ballad. Never 
was he known to refuse mending an old 
woman’s spinning-wheel, or writing a 
love-letter for a young woman, lending 
a hand to thaten the haystack, or to 
resin the fiddle-stick. You may know 
his house as you pass through the village 

of-on the Brighton road, not 

only by the China roses and woodbines 
that cover it, and now mingle with the 
old vine of his native cottage adjoining, 
hut by the Gothic suniincr-liouse in the 
garden,—tin; last, and (in his own opi¬ 
nion and that of Amy) the highest 
effort of his skill. If you think tlie 
pinnacles somewhat too subbtantial, or 
the pointed arch disprofiortionatc, which 


forms a mighty entrance to a little roinn, 
you will forgot the faults, when yon step 
in and heliold the architect playing on the 
fiddle to a rosy group of hi> own chihl- 
ren dancing around him, while his wife 
and parents sit gazing on them witli 
ecstasy;—you will even he rc.u.y to 
think that Palladio himself might li.ivi* 
envied my rural genius. 

MEMOIRS OF TUB MVUOrMVIXE OF 
ANSFACH, WRITTKN IlY UhKSl'.l-l-. 

2 Vols. <Svo. 1^‘J(^. 

Female memoir-writets are in ge¬ 
neral very agreeable peisonages, more 
particularly when they treat of the in¬ 
cidents of their own lives and the feel¬ 
ings of tneir own hearts. As women of 
talent and vivacity are more readily in¬ 
duced than those of a dull temperament 
to attempt this spei'ies of eomposilion, 
ive expect, on tlichc ol’^asi()^^, an orea- 
sional acuteness ot remark, interesting 
anecdotes, and a pieusing vaiiety of en¬ 
tertainment. 

Our authoress was horn in December, 
17fi0. Her maternal grandfather was 
Mr. Drax, of Cliarhurough in Dorset 
shire, and her father was I he fourth eail 
of Berkeley. She was such a puny deli¬ 
cate little creature at the time ot her hir-lli, 
that it was doubtful wiiolher she wouhl 
live to the end ot the month; yet she has 
now completed her seventy-fifth year 
When she made her first appearance in 
the world, she was (to use her (uvn words) 
‘ a most miserable object, scarcely alive. 
Being wrapped up in a piece of flannel, 
and, without much attention, laid down 
in a great elbow-chair at the lied-side, 
with neither clothes nor w'ot-nurse pre¬ 
pared, I W’as left in despair for a tvhile to 
my fate. At that time, certain efupiettcb 
and attentions were observed, which arc 
now neglectcil and omitted; and the first 
person who came to lady Berkeley, a 
few hours after she was delivered, was 
her aunt, the countess of Albemarle. 
Coming up to the bed-side, and, after 
the usual remarks on such an occasion, 
perceiving the chair by the hed-side, and 
miaginiiig that which occupied it to be 
only a piece of flannel, her ladyship w’as 
on the very point of seating her&elt upon 
it, when she was prevented, by thcbcreains 
of the attendant, from putting an end to 
tlie existence of the forlorn babe. As 
lady Albemarle supposed the infant t(» 
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When afeeblcand insirnilicantprince 
pays the debt of nature, Tittle sensation 
IS excited, except amon^ his own sub¬ 
jects ; but the death of a monarch who 
filled a large space in the eye of the 
world, whose power extended over im¬ 
mense regions, and whose public con¬ 
duct and exertions rendered him signally 
consfiicuous, necessarily makes a strong 
and general impression. 'J'he Jute em¬ 
peror li red in critical times, when it re¬ 
quired something more than mere com¬ 
mon sense and ordinary judgement to 
steer his bark safely amidst the storms 
of fate, and to rescue other powers from 
the danger of shipwreck, If he did not 
in every instance make aright use of 
tlic reason and intellect with which na¬ 
ture had endowed him,—>if he occasion¬ 


ally betrayed a vacillation of principle 
and an inconsistency of conduct,—if he 
sometimes exercised his power in arld- 
trary encroachments on the freedom of 
foieign nations,—we may, while we cen¬ 
sure mm, lament the weakness of human 
nature, which precludes Ainiform excel¬ 
lence, and mingles an alloy of dross 
with sterling ore. 

Alexander was the eldest son of Paul, 
then grand duke of Russia, by his se¬ 
cond wife Sopfdff Maria, princess of 
Wirtemberg. He was born in Decem¬ 
ber 1777 ; and his pleasing countenance 
and engaging manners soon secured to 
him the favor of his grandmother, the 
empress Catiiarine. He was nursed with 
the greatest care and tenderness by a 
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Scottsh lady, the wife of a German named 
Gesler, nnd his infant days were eagerly 
watched by numerous attendants, under 
tbe eye of his fond mq^her, a princess of 
talent and good sense, who is still living. 
As soon as he could walk, he had an En¬ 
glishman (Mr. Parland) for his dtWXra, 
—a follower, or a sort of fnan^nune, at¬ 
tached to the sons of the Russian nobles. 
In his progress to adolescence, he won 
the favora^e opinion of persons of all 
ranks. He was early placed under the 
guardianship of count SoUikoflf, an en¬ 
lightened man, who was well fitted for 
the duties of that high and important 
station; and the future sovereign, no 
doubt, benefited much by his sage coun¬ 
sels and exemplary conduct. That Alex¬ 
ander was highly pleased with his guar¬ 
dian, was proved by the veneration in 
which he held the count during life, and 
by his condescension in following Ids 
corpse to the grave in the year 1816 , 
on foot and bare-headed, with the other 
chief mourners. 

From able tutors, appointed with the 
count's consent,the young prince received 
instructions in the Russian, French, Ger¬ 
man, Italian, Latin, and Greek lan- 
gu^es (to which Was added a tincture 
of English), and also in tbe principles 
of the Greek religion, geography, history, 
political oeconomy, ndlitary tactics, the 
duties of a sovereign, and some of the 
sciences. He was reared at the Russian 
court, under great awe of, and suboxdi- 
nation to, his talented grandmother, un¬ 
der much filial respect for Ins mother, 
and In absolute dread of his father. 
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of youthful and impetuous 
'* (says Dr. Lyali), in the midst 

if a volaptuous court, surrounded by 
almost all the beauty and fashion of 
Russia, unawcd by examples of chastity 
and private virtue in the highest indi¬ 
viduals of the realm, seduced oy tempta- 
titaas and by the facilities of gratinca- 
tion, it is not to be wondered that Alex¬ 
ander should hare had many love in¬ 
trigues at an early period of his life. On 
the contrary, it may seem surprising that 
a prince, placed in the midst of so much 
evil example, should have wandered so 
little as he did from the path of virtue. 
These circumstances being taken into 
view, it might naturally Be supposed, 
that early marriage was in his case re¬ 
commended ; ana accordingly he was 
united in matrimony, before lie com¬ 
pleted his sixteenth year, to the princess 
Louisa of Baden-Durlach. The mar¬ 
riage was a political scheme of Catha¬ 
rine; and, though the young bride was 
beantiful and interesting, there was a 
coolness in her manner, which ill ac¬ 
corded with the warmth of Alexander's 
passion, and rendered her not exactly 
the object of his choice. By her he had 
two children, who died in their infancy. 
After their death, to the regret of the 
imperial conule, and of the Russian 
nation, no additional offspring blessed 
the marriage. 

At this time, Alexander was a tall, 
handsome youth: while his noble fore¬ 
head and expressive eyes bespoke intel¬ 
ligence, patience, and determination, he 
was the picture of rosy health and good¬ 
nature. His appearance and deportment 
were the more remarkable, because they 
were constantly contrasted with those of 
his brother Constantine, whose short 
face, pug-nose, knitted eye-brows, and 
sunken eyes, render him the very repre¬ 
sentation of impatience^ fury, and seve¬ 
rity. Some have asserted that the latter 
prince has not belied his natural fea¬ 
tures, but has proved himself the true heir 
to his futher^s likeness, passions, folly, 
and illiberality, without a great share 
of his redeeming virtues—^occasional 
goodness of heart, and paroxysms of re¬ 
morse, which led Paul to make compen¬ 
sation for insults and injuries; but we 
are not disposed to think so unfavorably 
of Constantine. 

During the reign of Paul, the heir- 
apparent did not interfere in ihe ad- 
minutratioii, but was as quiet and as 
passive as any other subjects of the em- 
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pire. Suddenly, however, he was ele¬ 
vated CO the throne, in March 1801, in 
consequence of ati act of treasonable 
violence. Disgusted, oppressed, and 
rendered miserable, by the shocking 
inisrule, the excessive caprice, and the 
extreme severity of Paul, the nobles en¬ 
tered into a conspiracy against that ty¬ 
rant, and he was coolly strangled in his 
palace by the determined spirit of the 
nial-contents. They immediately offered 
the crown to Alexander, and tncy pro¬ 
bably threw out an insinuation, that, if 
he would not accept their offer, another 
branch of the imperial family should be 
raised to the throne, or even a new dy¬ 
nasty sliould commence. Under such 
circumstances, no choice may be said to 
have been left for him: he accepted the 
crown from the murderers of his father, 
wlio, at that period, were among the 
most influential men in Russia, and who 
might as easily hurl him from his ele¬ 
vation as raise him to it. Therefore, by 
necessity and policy, he could nut act 
otherwise than with moderation toward 
the assassins of Paul, not only on be¬ 
coming emperor, but even after be had 
consolidated his power. A despot is 
fearful of offending his powerful nobles, 
unless they have made themselves ob¬ 
noxious to sonic individuals of still 
greater power, who would rejoice at 
their ruin. 7'hus, Paul's murder was 
the result of despotism, and Alexander’s 
clemency emanated from the same cause. 

in ihe twenty-fourth year of his age, 
the grand duke ascended the throne of liis 
ancestors, at a time when he was highly 
popular; and his first measures, procla¬ 
mations, and imperial orders, tended to 
establish him in the good opinion and 
the confidence of the nation. He sin¬ 
cerely promised to tread in the steps, of 
Cathanne; and his first acts of kindness 
were experienced by the Petersburghers, 
whose lives had become miserable under 
the eccentric sway of Paul. Alexander 
gave orders that every one should be 
allowed to dress according to his own 
taste. He exonerated the inhabitants 
from the trouble and degrading duty of 
alighting from their carriages at the ap¬ 
proach ot the imperial family, and doing 
liomage as they passed, even in the cold¬ 
est &fiU most disagreeable weather. He 
dismissed the court advocate, who had 
become an object of general detestation : 
and, besides, he made numerous changes 
and new regulations, all tending to tho 
comfort, pleasure, and advantage of the 
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inbaMtantfl of the metropolis. The frooH- 
iiess of his heart, the activity of his 
mind, the excellence of his principles, 
and his sincere wish for the improve¬ 
ment of his subjects and of his country, 
also enabled him at once to perceive the 
necessity of great changes and improve¬ 
ments throughout the empire. 

Paul had labored to destroy all Catha¬ 
rine's laws, measures, and plans; even 
the edifices which commemorated her 
reign were demolished or transformed; 
and so determined was that prince to 
show his enmity and his revenge toward 
his imperial mother, that, had it been pos¬ 
sible, tiie very soil on which she once 
had trodden would have been consigned 
to oblivion. Alexander, on the con¬ 
trary, assisted by the first counsellors of 
the empire, saw the wisdom of overturn¬ 
ing all his father’s plans, and of regain¬ 
ing the path of his politic grandmother. 

The mere enumeration of the most im¬ 
portant of his early acts after he had se¬ 
cured the throne, will demonstrate how 
anxious he was for the weHare of his 
nation. The abolition of the Secret In¬ 
quisition, which had become the scourge 
of the country; the restoration of the 
senate to its former dignity and autho¬ 
rity; the regulation and better organi¬ 
zation of the ofhees and duties of the 
ministry; improvements in the admi¬ 
nistration of lustice throughout the tri¬ 
bunals; regulations for the better ad¬ 
vancement of public instruction; the in¬ 
stitution of new schools, academies, and 
universities, and the better regulation of 
old ones; changes in the system of po¬ 
lice, and of the post-ofhcc; the encou¬ 
ragement of agriculture, architecture, 
fisheries, mines, and commerce; im- 
pruvements in the army and in the navy ; 
the organisation of the militia; the eman- 
ciputtoii of the peasants of Esthoniaand 
Livonia; the encouragement of arts and 
sciences; the plans mr increasing the 
finances; the diminution of the expenses 
of the court; the formation of some new 
canals, and the improvement of - many 
old ones; the httihg-oat, at his own ex¬ 
pense, of the first Unssian expedition for 
the circumnavigation of the globe, under 
tliedistinguished Kruzenstern; maybe 
reckoned among the early acts of Alex¬ 
ander's reign. 

{To be continued,') 


BIOORAPHfCAL 8KBTCHBB AND AN8C* 
DOT£8 OF DISTINGUISHED PBR80N6 
LATELY DBCBASBD. 

The Rev, Henry Kett, —Hb ivas born 
at Norwich in 1761, and was sent from 
the free-school of that city, at the age 
of sixteen years, to Trinity College, Ox¬ 
ford. He soon became one of the tutors 
of that society; and, being regarded as 
a sound divine, he was employed, in 
1720 , in composing and preaching the 
Hampton sermons, a task annually as¬ 
signed to some academical clergyman, 
who receives 1201, for eight discourses 
on thejeading doctrines or Christianity. 
Having a literary turn, he gladly en¬ 
gaged with Mr. Monro, and Dr. Horne, 
afterwards bishop of Norwich, in a pe¬ 
riodical publication, under the title of 
Olla Podrida^ to which severdl other 
distinguished scholars contributed. In 
1703 he published his Juvenile Poems ; 
but, however meritorious these trifles of 
his muse appear, he afterwards'wished 
to suppress them. When they first ap¬ 
peared, the playful muse of Mr. Thomas 
Warton produced the following epi¬ 
gram : 

Our Kett not a poet! 

Why, how can you say so ? 

For, if be *8 no Ovid, 

1 *m sure he's aNbso*. 

Alarmed at the rapid progress of in¬ 
fidelity, and wishing to aw^cn in the 
minds of the public a sense of the im¬ 
portance of religious truth, by the most 
striking arguments, derived from the di¬ 
vine predictions, Mr. Kett, in 1788, pub¬ 
lished a View of Scriptural Prophecies, 
and of their Accomplishment in the past 
and present Occurrences of the Worlu. In 
1802 appeared his Elements of Oeneral 
Knowledge,—a work which has been 
found so useful, that it has readied a 
ninth edition. His first preferment was 
the perpetual curacy of Elsfield, near 
Oxford. He was afterwards a king’s 
preacher at Whitehall, fn 1814 his 
friend and patron bishop Tomline pre¬ 
sented him to the living of Hykeham. 
Being recently married, and enjoying a 
state of vigorous health, he seemed to 
promise lilmself a continuance of do¬ 
mestic comfort; but, unfortunately, the 
heat of the last summer prompted him 


* This joke will nut be understood without 
a perboual hhit, importing that Mr. Kelt had a 
large nose. 
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to ba^bc In a stream near Stanwell, and 
he lost his life, either from the effect of 
a sudden cramp, or from a want of shill 
in the art of swimming. He was a re¬ 
spectable scholar, if not a man of pro¬ 
found erudition; and we may add, that 
he was a pleasant companion and a 
worthy member of society. 

The Reverend Peter Paul Dobree .— 
Having studied at Reading under Dr. 
Valpy, and at Cambridge under the still 
more able tutors of Trinity college, he 
acquired that fund of classical learning 
which, in the opinion of many, rendered 
him nearly equal to the celebrated Per¬ 
son. Being chosen Greek professor, he 
was preparing public lectures, to which 
the students eagerly looked forward; but 
they were disappointed by his ill health. 
He died about the a^e of forty-three 
years. He was a judicious editor and 
critic, and enriched the Classical Journal 
with various productions. His conversa¬ 
tion was lively and instructive, and his 
disposition fnendly. 

Frederie^ Earl of Carlisle. —At Eton 
school he added the talent of the poet to 
the acquisitions of the scholar; but he 
did not attain the first rank in either de¬ 
partment. He entered early into public 
life; yet he was little known before he 
was appointed one of the negotiators 
with the revolted colonies. In 1780 he 
was constituted viceroy of Ireland, and, 
on his recall, was thanted by the parlia¬ 
ment for the wisdom of his administra¬ 
tion. He afterwards became a strenuous 
supporter of the politics of his school-fel¬ 
low Mr. Fox, and some of his parliament¬ 
ary speeches were pertinent as well as spi- 
rited. In 1801 a splendid edition of his 
tragedies and poems appeared. His two 
pieces of the former description are 
chiefly remarkable for their shocking 
and appalling subjects ; atoong the lat¬ 
ter, his Address to sir Joshua Reynolds 
is one of the best. He had also a taste 
for the fine arts, and possessed a fine 
cabinet of curiosities at Castle-Howard. 
He lived to the age of seventy-seven 
years, leaving, beside a worthy suc¬ 
cessor, an amiable daughter, of whose 
character and death we proceed to 
take notice. 

Elisfabeth^ Duchess of Rutland,^ 
This lady was born in 1780, and mar¬ 
ried in her nineteenth year to the duko 
of Rutland, to whom she bore nine 


children. AVhile she was superintend¬ 
ing the operations of the numerous work¬ 
men who were employed at the duke's 
seat, she exposed licrself to the damp 
and inclement air ; her lungs were con¬ 
sequently affected ; and the disorder, In 
denance of prompt medical aid, proved 
fatal. 

‘ Of-her elevated taste (says a writer 
who seems to have personally known 
her grace) Belvoir Castle will long re¬ 
main a magnificent monument. From 
its commencement, 25 years ago, in de¬ 
spite of the interruption occasioned by 
the fire in Oct. 1816, until its recent com¬ 
pletion, the lamented duchess had been 
the presiding genius of the place, and 
selected all the plans for its erection; 
nor were her active and useful exertions 
restricted to the castle. The grounds, 
the villages, the roads in its vicinity, 
even the general aspect of the country, 
were improved through her agency. 
Every rational suggestion which had for 
its object the decoration and embellish¬ 
ment of this beautiful domain was 
adopted with eagerness, and zealously 
carried into effect under her immediate 
superintendence. At the same time, she 
was not less successful in the cultivation 
of the elegant accomplishments of her 
sex. Her drawings exliibit correct taste. 
Her poetical genius and her musical at¬ 
tainments were of a high order, inde¬ 
fatigable in wliatever might promote the 
general good, and alive to the true inter¬ 
ests of her country, the duchess was also 
a practical agriculturist. The farm she 
held, consisting of above 7fH) acres, vi¬ 
sited almost daily by herself, has always 
been considered a model of scientific ma¬ 
nagement. On several occasions she 
was complimented with premiums from 
the Society for the Promotion of Arts 
and Manufactures, for her extensive 
plantations and acknowleged improve¬ 
ments in the breeding of cattle. 

It is striking that, with prediloxtions 
so marked and decided for a rural life, 
her grace was one of the brigtitest orna¬ 
ments of the English court, and, when¬ 
ever she graced it with her presence, an 
object of universal admiration. The ease 
and dignity of her deportment, her re¬ 
fined and polished address, the graceful 
condeM'ension of her manners, fascinated 
every one who came within the sphere 
of her attractions. Married early to the 
object of her choice, as a wife, a parent, 
and a benefactress, she was alike exem¬ 
plary. To the sorrowing hearts now 
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bereft of her soothin /7 affection, her ten« 
dcr care, her muniBcent charity, licr 
death is indeed a severe and afflictive 
loss.' 

Mr, George C'Aa/mm,—-Born in 
Scotland, he was educated at the uni¬ 
versity of Aberdeen, whence he removed 
to Bainburgh for the convenience of 
studying the law, which, it is said, he 
practised in North*America, until the 
colonial subjects of Great-Dritain, op¬ 
pressed by the parent state, asserted 
their independence. He then returned 
to his native country, and applied him¬ 
self to the cultivation of his literary ta¬ 
lents, while his acquaintance with com¬ 
mercial affairs introduced him to a con¬ 
nexion with the board of trade. His (lub- 
lications on this subject, and on poli¬ 
tical oeconoiny, were more deserving of 
attention than those which related to 
polite learning. He exposed his weak¬ 
ness when he suffered himself to be 
duped by Ireland's paltry forgery, and 
his Apol ogy for the Believers in the 
Shakspeare Papers detracted from the 
reputation which he had autjuired hy his 
Jives of eminent men and his other pro¬ 
ductions. Yet he undoubtedly possessed 
considerable ability, and his inmrmation 
was varied and extensive. A periodical 
writer says, * the government has lost a 
zealous, intelligent, and most useful ser¬ 
vant in this gentleman. He was always 
alive to the interests of the country, and 
suffered no subject of national import¬ 
ance to pass without due observation, 
and the full exertion of his endeavours 
to render it intelligible to the world at 
large. Commerce, manufactures, the 
bullion question, and other topics, were 
rendered easy of comprehension by his 
clear and strenuous elucidations. He 
seemed to have been born with an inde¬ 
fatigable zeal for the interests of man¬ 
kind, but more particularly for those of 
the British empire. His political prin¬ 
ciples were soundly constitutional. Scot¬ 
land has lost, in him, a great and active 
friend, anxious to do honor to her on all 
occasions. His Caledonia, of which three 
large volumes have been published, con¬ 
tains the most valuable information re¬ 
specting that country, and a fourth, which 
was nearly ready tor the press, would 
have completed that extraordinary proof 
of elaborate research and unmitigablc ar¬ 
dor in the pursuit of knowlege. In person 
he was tall, stout, and manly, so nearly 
resembling the late lord Melville, that 


they were frequently mistaken for each 
other. His disposition was social'and 
cheerful, and the writer of this tribute to 
his memory never saw him in better spi¬ 
rits than he appeared to be a few days 
before his death.'—He died at the age 
of eighty-two years. 

Dr, John Nott ,—This gentleman 
studied the chlrurgical art at Paris with 
effect, and practised it in a voyage to 
China; and, if he had confined himself 
to that department, might have rivaled 
the most celebrated names; but his 
views were more general and compre¬ 
hensive, and he subsequently became emi¬ 
nent both as a scholar and a physician. 
He published some pleasing original 
poems, and translations from the Latin 
and Persian poets; he wrote disserta¬ 
tions on the peculiar properties of va¬ 
rious mineral waters, and on other topics 
connected with the healing art; and, by 
the advice of Dr. Warren, commenced a 
regular course of medical practice. For 
more than thirty years, he practised 
chiefly in Bristol and its vicini^; but, 
for the last eight years, he suilerud se¬ 
verely from a paralytic affection. He 
was a benevolent, upright, and honor¬ 
able man, and added to his moral virtues 
a strong sense of religion. 

Mr. John Lens .—Being the son* of an 
eminent land-steward at Norwich, he 
received his education at the principal 
school of that city, whence he was sent 
to Cambridge, where he distinguished 
himself by his skill in disputation and 
his mathematical attainments. He fixed 
upon the law for his profession, and at 
length became the king’s Ancient Ser¬ 
jeant. The post of solicitor-general, 
and that of chief-justice of Chester, were 
offered to him; but, content with the 
practice which he derived from his abi¬ 
lities and influence, and unwilling to re¬ 
linquish his connexion with the whig 
party, he declined both those offers. He 
was long the leader and ornament of the 
western circuit; but, when he had reached 
the age of sixty years, he resigned that 
branch of liis emoluments, alleging that 
he ought to make an opening for younger 
men. He was intimately acquainted 
with the laws and constitution of hU 
country. As a speaker he did not aflSset 
the highest range of oratory; but his 
speeches were ingenious and argumen¬ 
tative. He was cultivated in manners 
and in mind; his language had fre- 
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quently die merit of force and elegance, 
und ahvays that of propriety ; and, in all 
the contests in which he was en¬ 

gaged, he never for a moment forgot tlie 
character of a gentleman. In short, 
both in and out of his profession, he was 
considered as the standard of all that 
was honorable and dignihed in man. 

Bernard, Count de La-Cepede .—He 
was born at A gen in 1756, and entered, 
when young, into the army; but his mi¬ 
litary ardor was not so fervent as to at¬ 
tach him permanently to that profession. 
Fond of natural history, he courted tlie 
acquaintance of Buffon, whose favorite 
pupil he became* The French votaries 
of that science were convinced of his ca¬ 
pability, when his History of Oviparous 
Quadrupeds and Serpents appeared. He 
hud a high respect for his instructor, but 
was aware of the defects of that popular 
naturalist. Indeed, the principal object 
of Buffon was to strike his readers with 
admiration, and to amuse rather than to 
instruct. He contented himself frequently 
with the external character of a subject 
of natural history, without examining its 
internal organisati6n. Comparative ana¬ 
tomy was then little known, though 
Aristotle had collected an immense num¬ 
ber of insulated facts, and modern na¬ 
turalists had made some progress toward 
the classification of a few orders. Such 
was the state of this branch of anatomy 
when Linnaeus and John Hunter ap¬ 
peared ; they greatlyextendcd the bounds 
of tlie science, and opened a new field for 
the patient and indefatigable investi¬ 
gators of the mysteries of nature. La-Ce- 
pede had a proper idea of the superiority 
of the new system, and was pleased with 
the opportunity of introducing it into his 
work; but the task of carrying it to a 
greater extent and precision was re¬ 
served for Cuvier, The count’s Natural 
History of Fishes increased his reputa¬ 
tion; and his descriptions of cetaceous 
animals were deemed as correct as they 
were curious. He also produced some 
novels, in ivhich gentle emotions are 
better delineated than strong passions. 
He so far engaged in the politics of the 
revolutionary times, as to promote the 
cause of liberty, without abetting or 
countenancing the sanguinary violence 
of democracy. He was favored by Na¬ 
poleon, of whose senate he was president 
111 1801, and of whose Legion of Honor 
he was appointed grand chancellor. 
When the crisis of his muster’s kite up- 
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proached, he ventured to suggest the 
expediency of peace. ‘Listen, sire, to 
terms of accommodation (he said) ; let 
your hand, so often victorious, drop the 
sword, after having signed the peace 
of the world.* Few persons were more 
esteemed in private life than this re¬ 
spectable nobleman, whose death was 
consequently lamented with sincerity, 
when, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, 
he caught the small-pox, which he pro¬ 
bably might have averted by the use of 
vaccination, at a time when it was re¬ 
commended to general adoption by emi¬ 
nent physicians and other men of learn¬ 
ing and science. 


ALPHONZU6 *, A TRAGEDY, 

hy George Hyde, 

The liistory of Spain, when the greater 
part of the country was subjected to tlie 
Moorish sway, affords many incidents 
and occurrences which form interesting 
subjects for the tragic Muse. The scene 
of this piece is laid at Tariffa, a fortified 
town, of which the gallant youth Alphon- 
sus is appointed governor by the king, 
to the great disgust of Lastcros, an old 
Castilian officer, who is persuaded by 
another mal-contcnt, prince John, to en¬ 
ter into a conspiracy for the dethrone¬ 
ment of his sovereign. The attempts of 
the traitors being baffled by the vigor 
of Alphonsus, the prince endeavours to 
gratify both his love and revenge by an 
intrusion into the domestic sanctuary of 
Inez, the wife of the loyal hero, whose 
child he carries off to the Moorish camp. 
Asa ransom for this child, the conspi¬ 
rators demand the surrender of Tariffa, 
and even threaten the life of the child 
on a refusal of compliance. Alphonsus, 
however, firmly refuses; and Inez, not 
forgetting but sinking the mother in the 
patriot, encourages him in his resolution. 
She proceeds to the camp, and meets the 
prince, who shows the child to her, and 
makes its safety the condition of her dis¬ 
honor. She indignantly repels the ruffian; 
and, on his using force, her dagger 
reaches his heart. Alphonsus, wounded 
in a conflict near the town, finds the 
pnnce 4 and dies, rejoicing at the purity 
of Inef, The heroine, having sought 
death in the field, returns, finds lier lost 
lord, and expires at his side. 

* The name of the hero ought tu be AU 
phomo or Alphonsus, 
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It has been remarked that unacted 
are seldom good; but this piece 
may be considered as au exception from 
the general rule. The story is calcu¬ 
lated to excite strong emotions ; some of 
the incidents and situations are adapted 
to the production of theatrical eftect; 
and several of the characters are strongly 
marked. The diction also is occasionally 
elegant, and noble sentiinents are forci¬ 
bly expressed. 

A patriotic speech, by Alphonsus, is 
spirited without vehemence. 

* Noblemen, 

Spaniards, and patriots! Have we a country ? 
Where are our fathers, mothers, children, 
wives ? 

Do they not drink the bitter drauglit of slaves ? 
Where are the Moors? Will not the coming 
morn 

Look blushingly upon us, when she. mounts 
The free and glorious heaven, to see them still 
Mocking her smiles, perverting all her boun. 

Their bloody crescent waving proudly still 
Within our very sight—and us--u8 Spa¬ 
niards I < 

Caballing here on petty jealousies 
And most contemptible distinctions? 

Gomez, Oh I 

It is a stain upon our sacred cause* 

Alph. Countrymen! you have heard me 
deeply wronged: 

Were 1 mine own—I would avenge it deeply* 

I am alone my country's and iny king's ; 

Whilst they are unavenged, Alphonsus knows 
No injuries but theirs. Would ye have proof-. 
IfOok on me ! Is there anger in mine eye ? 
Dotii my lip curl ? My bosom is now bared— 
Let any hand be placed upon my heart— 
Lasteros' hand—the current rushes not 
With the tempestuous boundings of mad 
passion, 

But with fts natural action calmly flows 
To fertilize the thirsting soil of life*’ 

The following scene exhibits traits of 
nature and sentiment. When the hero 
has been informed of the abduction of 
his child, the mother, not yet sensible 
of her loss, appears in the Held. 

‘ Ine*, ^Reviving,) Where is my husband ? 

I saw him leap amongst the glittering swords,— 

And then—they pierced him- 

Alph, Be thyself, dear love, 

For I am here untouch'd. 

[•S7te gazes upon him and falls 

upon Me bosom ; t/ien raises her eyes to 
his face again* 

Inez, Vet, this is real; 

And all I saw before were but the tricks. 

The airy pictures of the brain, which mock 
And cheat the sense, spile of our very will. 

How poor are we! Whilst e'en within our¬ 
selves 
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So many powers do hold us in vile bondage, 
'Tia tyrant Nature binds the viewless chain, 
And unperceived disarms us of resistance. 

I thought I could have borne to see thee die 
In conquering for thy country. But what foe 
Hath gain'd the walls? 

Alph, Lasteros and hia troops 

Are in rebellion'gainst the king, and John 
With blackest treason claims the throne. 

Inez* But look not sadly thus—they *vc not 
prevail'd ? 

Thou art not prison'd here? Good Gomez, an¬ 
swer me: 

They have not ta'en the town ? 

Gomez. Sweet lady, no ; 

Thy lord victoriously expell'd them. 

Inez, What! 

And yet looks on me thus—without a smile? 
Nay, smile not so—that was more sorrowful 
Than all thy sadness. Mercy! art thou ill ? 
lie hath some secret hurt— 

Alph* No, Inez, no, 

In truth I *m well-^I *ra very well. 

Inez. Thou 'rt well— 

Victorious —and yet thou standest there 
As if the form-creating sanctuary— 

Rivaling Heaven in that so god-like power— 
Had struck thee from the solid marble rock 
To be the wonder of men's ravish'd eyes ; 
Seeming to heave with life, yet motionless ; 

To breathe, yet breathless; being in thyself 
The very centre of all grief—yet being marble. 
Alph. \^Asidc\ Oh ! that 1 were no mure! 
Inez Is it the king? 

Mischance hath surely not o'erta'en hia steps? 
Have ye news from him ? 

Alph. None. 

Inez. Then there is nothing ! 

But oh, Alphonsus, do not use me thus;— 

If thou art troubled with oppressing fancies. 
Tell me, and I *11 be cheerful, and dispel them. 
If it be otherwise, 1 do but claim 
A woman's common, natural privilege— 

To share my husband's sorrows. 

Alph* Heaven support thee! 

By knowing thou wilt double them. 

Inez* Indeed 

I will not grieve myself, but pity thee; 

For pity is a balm that softens grief. 

And falls upon the drooping spirit like 
The dew upon the parched violet 
In very sooth, it is a draught more sweet 
Than crystal waters to the hunted doe. 

And be that yields it gains a bright reward; 
For, like an angel messenger to earth, 

It comes and seeks the bosoms of the good; 
Then on its airy wing sj^eeds back to Heaven, 
And pleads for him whose breast it did inhabit. 
Alph. Gomez, good night;—I know thy 
vigUancfr— 

At th* earliest hour of dawn we must be stir¬ 
ring. 

[Aside] Thou shalt not see her agonyr-good 
night! Gomez. 

Inez* Come then, Alphonzus,—now I have 
a charm 
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Would chase from off thy brow the gloom of 
deaths 

And turn e’en tears to smiles. Come hithcrr 
love, 

And we will gaze upon our sleeping child* 

Merciful God! iadvancing to the chamber\ 
Ob, I would fly like thought, 

Like that most terrible thought-^but here my 
steps 

Are riveted—Alphonzus!—speak one word— 

Or if—like mine—thy words are thick—and 
hard 

Of utterance—one look—one look. 

(Alphontut covers hit face with his clodk^ 
and Inez falls athisfeeV 


A SKETCH OF TilE POLITICAL STATE OF 

GERMANY. 

Being the theatre of war duiing" the 
greater part of the last quarter of a centu r y, 
^nnany(s€ays Sismondi) 1ms seen all 
her institutions subverted. AH her sove¬ 
reignties have been chan|;ed, eitlier in 
title, laws, or extent; and, if the term legu 
iimatcin confined to the state of things 
anterior to the violent convulsions of the 
last five and twenty years, she has pre¬ 
served nothing legitimate. While France 
produced her own revolutions, Germany 
yielded to those of others. Instead of 
advancing, therefore, she has retro¬ 
graded. At the commencement of the 
present century, every state was endea¬ 
vouring to correct its institutions; to im¬ 
bue them with a little more liberty and 
security. Every government was anxious 
todcserve that love of its subjects, which, 
amidst a common danger, constitutes its 
sole force. The people, confiding in 
their princes, and receiving their confix 
dcnce in return, were advancing in con¬ 
cert with them, slowly but surely. Ex¬ 
traordinary activity pervaded the uni¬ 
versities. It was by th*e acquisition of 
science, by the developenient of intelli¬ 
gence, that the German nation was de¬ 
sirous of establishing its dignity. The 
greatest latitude was allowed in the 
means of instruction. Still more, the 
universities were a political power; hav¬ 
ing enlightened and directed the public 
opinion, they assumed the duty of 
declaring it. The press (except on 
questions directly political^ was almost 
absolutely free; and the spirit of associa¬ 
tion which existed in Germany, and 
which the sovereigns of that country 
bad greatly encouraged, gave to the 
opinions of the philosophical an imme¬ 
diate operation ove^ those of the mass of 


the people, AH is now changed: fear 
lias l)een substituted for affection, as the 
principle of obedience; morals have 
been attacked by the encouragement 
given to spies and informers, and still 
more by the great and public examples 
of breach of faith, which have proved be¬ 
neficial to the violators. The spring of 
study has been broken; the universities 
have been fettered ; the press is enslaved; 
associationshave been punished as crimes 
against the state; the ancient constitu¬ 
tion, irregular certainly, and often bar¬ 
barous and requiring reform, lias been 
suppressed without any substitute. Never¬ 
theless, that constitution set bounds to 
absolute power; accustomed sovereigns 
to talk of liberty; guarantied the rights 
of the electors, princes,prelates, nobility, 
and the free towns. Henceforth the'ic 
ivill be no rights to guaranty; Germany 
has ceased to contain a nation. Nothing 
is there seen but princes more or less 
feeble or potent; more or less trembling 
on their thrones, from the fear cither of 
their subjects or of their neighbours. 
The ancient country of war and of poli¬ 
tics weighs no longer in the balance of 
Europe. 


THE IMPRUDENT MARRIAGE, 

or the til Effects of Foreign Associa¬ 
tions upon English Manners •. 

Sir Thomas Eustonaiul his lady visit 
tlw continent, with their daughter Ma¬ 
tilda, chiefly for the alleviation of Hint 
grief which was occasioned by the loss 
of their sons. The lover of the young 
lady, alarmed at this emigration, in vain 
remonstrates against her deparflire. Ma¬ 
tilda and her mother are soon captivated 
with the manners of the French. ‘ The 
imitation of their French acquaintance 
commenced, to be sure, with ribands and 
trifles, and sir 'I'homas did not deign to 
protest against such whimsies; the studi¬ 
ous assimilation, however, soon extended 
beyond garb ; and in a little time our fe¬ 
male travelers began to tike the French 
as models in feeling as well as in taste. 
The French female was soon discovered 
to be more a woman of the world, more 
approaching the ideal of hon ton and 
fashionable ease. Topics, words, allu¬ 
sions, thai at any former period would 


* Altered and abridged from the tale of 
VAmoroso in the new work called the English 
in Itahh 
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hara inanie the blood rush to the clieeks 
of eitlier mother or daughter, began to 
steal out, and to be borne in tiie conver¬ 
sations. The line of decorum was sud¬ 
denly extended, and, as usual in such 
cases, extended somewhat beyond that 
from which they copied. All this seemed 
manifest self-improvement to Matilda, 
and refinement to lady Euston : while 
sir Thomas, for (to do tlicm justice) men 
adhere longer to honorable prejudices, 
was left alone and OTer-argueu in his old 
ideas and protestations against the now, 
by the now polyglot tongues of his wife 
and child.’ 

The baronet’s disgust at this growing 
propensity proves an insufficient check 
upon his wife and daughter, who, when 
they reside in Italvt receive similar im¬ 
pressions. When ilhhealth lias brought 
him to his death-bed, lie thus addresses 
the tliouglitless girl; ‘ This is tlic last 
hour tliat 1 have left fur speaking. Hear 
me, Matilda, and treasure up my dying 
words. You have given yourself up to 
foreign modes and feelings; they are 
not such as will render an English wo¬ 
man happy, at least not with an English 
hushana; and Heaven forbid yon should 
ever be united to anotlier! You have 
adopted them from whim, hut sucli imi¬ 
tation is contagious; people Itegin with 
adopting a part, and they end hy adopt¬ 
ing the whole. It has been so with you ; 
your very English blush has long ceased 
to flush your cheek with innoccnee.’ 

The widow and Matilda linger amidst 
the fascinations of Italy, unci are par¬ 
ticularly delighted with the society and 
the pleasures of Najiles, where they find 
too agreeable an aeqmiiirtanec in the 
]>er8ou of a young count. 

‘ Avellino (it appears) was a youth of 
the most prepossessing appearance,— 
noble, frank, enjoue —was a soldier, had 
attained the rank of colonel in Napo¬ 
leon’s, at least in Murat’s wars, whicli 
fairly entitled him to the Ihmrbonic 
rank of general, which he bore under 
Ferdinand. With all the air and fasci¬ 
nations of a man of gallantry, be had by 
no means the character, although he en¬ 
joyed, perhaps, more of the reality than 
half the dull cavaliers that publicly at¬ 
tached themselves to this or that dame, 
with all the slavery and courtesy of 
married life, affecting and allowed to 
affect the appearance of an intrigue, and 
content with that appearance. He was 
too French, too spirited, independent, 
and passionate, for these humdrum in- 
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trigucs of the old school. The slavery 
of marriage he thought Imd enough; 
but to burthen one’s self gtatU with all 
its pains and none of its privileges, was 
a penalty winch tlie youn^ count was 
resolved not to pay, even in obedience 
to fashion. Accordingly, a certain num¬ 
ber of minutes was the limit of hU stay 
iu any fair one’s box or boudoir^in 
society he went his rounds, and was ever 
in motion, lingering behind no one's 
chair, picking up no gloves, and keep¬ 
ing seemingly aloof from the space of 
fustination.’ 

The count is soon induced to believe 
that he has made an impression on the 
heart of miss Euston; but lier forward¬ 
ness is checked by the consideration of 
the libertinism and infidelity of Italian 
lovers.—‘ Ah, count,’ she says, ‘ your 
southern love is a wild phrensied deity, 
—a maniac, still too wiseto harm himself. 
In England, Avellino, hearts break, and 
are broken silently.’ And, for the first 
time for many weeks, Matilda tlumght 
of Ralph Maxwell, her English lover.— 

‘ Yes,’ replied the count, unconsciously 
driving deeper the self-stricken poignard, 

^ England is the blest land of pure aud 
mutual first-love, here forbidden and 
rendered impossible by the cursed habits 
of our country. For an Italian dame 
and husband to wander from each other's 
side, is necessary, if they have hearts, 
aud is foreseen, Rut who, blessed with 
English affection,’ and the count pressed 
warmly the hand of Matilda, while the 
recollections that his words brought up 
sent every flush of blood from her clteek, 

* who could wave that honor, or for¬ 
sake that love, for all the beauty or 
passion this clime has to bestow?’ Ma¬ 
tilda was near fainting at the deadly 
compliment. Avellino still grasped her 
liana, which lay motionless iu his, so 
paralysed was every sentiment. After a 
moment or two, however, she recovered, 
looked up, and instantly uttered a frantic 
shriek, that appalled lady Euston and 
the count, to both of whom the cause was 
undivinable. Avellino perceived a young 
man, apparently English, standing near, 
and looking at the party; but he could 
scarcely tax him as the cause of miss 
Euston’s fright. He was so. It was no 
other than Ralph Maxwell. Latiy Eu¬ 
ston after a while recognised liim, but 
with difficulty, so much was be altered. 

Being challenged by Ma^twelU 
count defeats him by the use of the 
sword; but another combat eusuci.-^ 

L 
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* Pistols were sent fon When foreiKi^rs her. He seised, kissed it, and at last, to 
make use of such weapons, th^ ahvays his relief, shed a torrent of tears. He 
cast lots for the hre, as they d^m it-a tore from his bosom a locket that con- 
ridiculous ivasCe of blood to risk two tained Matilda’s hair—broke it open- 
lives at a time. But even through this was about to take out all the lock, but 
rule the fury of Maxwell brokethey sighed, and took only half. This half 
both took their ground. Avellino, at he placed with the fittle ring—took a 
the moment of lire, cast his pistol down, stray piece of paper—wrote on it ‘ The 
as a weapon that he scorned to use, and Murderess!’—Matilda’s own exclama- 
rereived his adversary’s fire, which took tion—folded in it hair and ring, thrust 
effect. The count fell. The few wit- the little packet into tlie drawer of a 
nesses were in consternation—so fatal a dressing-box that was open, and de¬ 
termination to aduelhad not been known parted.” 

in Naples for many years, 'i'lic count The count marries Matilda, and the re- 
was borne to his paiai'e; and Max- jeeted lover dies of a broken lieart. The 
well, whose deep-stirred vimgeance was lady soon experiences that shock of feel- 
scarcely slaked by the sight ot his rival’s ingand habit,andthatastonisheddisgust, 
blood, returned with his friend to the which her husband’s recommendation to 
city.' ber, to take a ciaiabeo^ would naturally 

By the artful influence of Avellino, inspire in the mind of an Englishwoman, 
disadvantageous reports are propagated whose principles of conduct, at least, 
against Maxwell, who is consequently wne still uncontaminated by a long re- 
excluded from genteel society. The dis- sidence in a foreign country, Avellino 
appointed lover at length ventures to attaches himself to a beautiful follower 
reconnoitre the villa winch the Eastons of the princess Caradori, in the shape of 
occupy, and finds tiiem in the act of a baroness Pernellu, and is open, and 
entertaining a gay party.—‘ He stood even insulting, in his infidelities to Ma- 
awhile, and listened to the noise of so tilda. At a castle which the princess 
many happy voices. He thought he nossesses in Calabria, whither she has 
could even distinguish Matilda’s—hedid occii accompanied by a large circle of 
not know what were her resolutions re- friends, the Anglo-ltalian countess, in 
specting Avellino. He had withdrawn the presence of'a noble Englishman, lord 
himself from every friend, and affected Spottisvvood, is an accidental listener to 
now an utter carelessness as to Matilda’s some of that indecorous conversation 
fate. He had been resigned; butatthis which is too general among the Italiansof 
moment curiosity and anxiety urged him, both sexes and all ranks. iSheis affected 
He entered the portal, hurried up the eventotearsattheoccurrenccofthisinvo- 
open stair, entered the outer hall that led luntary degradation; and the manly, yet 
to the scene of festivity, and gazed in delicate attentions by which lord Spottis- 
upon the crowd. Matilda was engaged wood endeavours to soothe her wounded 
in the dance, joyous and gay—Avellino spirit, excite in the breast of Avellino 
was her partner. Maxwell saw, and himself,—by one of those caprices corn- 
smiled—no passion more tempestuous mou to all Italian tempers,—the most 
shook him—no tear bedewed his eyelid, furious jealousy. An explanation sub* 
and his heart scarcely swerved from the sequentfy takes place, and the English 
regular, faint beiUing with which it nobleman, out of regard for the peace 
journeyed to repose. He looked his last and welfare of his countrywoman,gives 
farewell of Matilda—she saw him not— a ready but dignified consent to the pro- 
and for this time, at least, lie resolved to posal that be ^ould quit Naples. But 
be gereroue, and would not break upon tlie intercourse between Pernella and the 
her gladness. He retired, passed through count continues to offend, with studied 
a chaniher, through another, and found aggravations, the unhappy Matilda, 
himself by mistake in the inner corridor. VVurn oiit by the constant coldness, and 
A chamber door was open—something sullenness, and remonstrances of Avel- 
prompted himand, on looking in, it lino, she, at last, consents to believe, 
was evidently the chamberof Matilda, He that the custom of the country positively 
recognised some little English trinkets, rendered it necessary, for her own ro- 
and mournfully; for every thing else— spectability, and the purposes of that 
the very atmosphere of the room—was protection which his engagements would 
foreign. There was a little turauois ring not allow him to extend to her, to select 
upon the table—he himself had given it some man of rank for her cavalier. 
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Antonto del Bari^ who is selected as a 
friend of this description, is for some 
time stedfast in that respectful and 
honorable demeanour for which the 
cotint, in overcoming the scruples of his 
wife, had stipulated ; but ultimately, en¬ 
amoured of her beauty, her intelligence, 
and her amiable manners, he ventures to 
declare his passion for her; and, after 
being repulsed with indignation, renews 
his protestations even to the extent of 
attempted outrage; hut the determined 
spirit of the Englishwoman dismisses 
him from her presence and her house 
with contempt and shame. Slie then 
dies to the count to unbosom tlie anguish 
of her soul; but he meets her with cold 
astonishment, and plainly intimates that 
nothing in the world could he more natu¬ 
ral or right, than that she should comply 
with the solicitations of his friend. Irri¬ 
tated to absolute despair by ttie avowal 
of such notions, she resolves to retire 
from scenes and connexions so stamped 
with moral turpitude; and, in the tirst 
impulse of her mental distraction, she 
addresses a note to lord Spottiswood, 
urging him to come and advise and assist 
her in the present alHicting emergency. 
Meanwhile, beingexposed to fresh insults 
from her husband, on account of An¬ 
tonio, she expedites the preparations 
for her departure. 

‘ She turned over all with many a 
pang; her bridal dresses, those of her 
unmarried state—every object linked 
with a thousand painful recollections; 
and at intervals she paused—not to weep, 
for she wept unconsciously and unceas- 
ingly^but to wipe away the Hood of 
tears that had fallen from her eyes. At 
times, too, she prayed, but never swerved 
in lier resolution. As lier trinkets were 
Uie most portable and valuable portion 
of lier little stock of wealth, she resolved 
on carrying away all of these, and for 
this purpose she turned forth the cases 
where tliey lay; many of them were un¬ 
touched. During this search, one little 
parcel fell forth that arrested her atten¬ 
tion : it was the turquois ring that Ralph 
had given to her, and that slie long had 
thought lost. Folded up with it, too, 
was the lock of hair—her own; she knew 
it, and Imueath, ‘ The Murderess' was 
written in that well-known hand. It 
dropped from Matilda’s hand—she fell 
insensible beneath this last blow—Ralph 
Maxwell was avenged.’ 

Her application to her noble friend 


hastens her deliverance.—‘She was en¬ 
gaged in showing to some strangers the 
remains of the temple of Serapis at Piix- 
zuoli, when a company of horsemen 
were observed to issue from that town, 
and gallop along the beach towards 
Baisc. It was a circumstance not cal¬ 
culated to excite attention, except in a 
breast so full of anxiety as Matilda's. 
Slie abruptly ceased to perform tlie office 
she had undertaken, of describing the 
distant ruins—those horsemen seemed 
to attract her whole attention. They 
continued their course as far as the Lu- 
crine Lake, when, turning suddenly to 
the right, they disappeared at a little 
gorge in the hills. Matilda sought to 
follow them with her regards, but their 
farther motions were concealed by the 
intervening hills. Matibla could not 
account for the interest excited in her 
by a troop of cavaliers, any of whom she 
could not distinguish. But interest of 
this mysterious kind is so communica¬ 
tive, that those around her partook of 
her feeling, and stood looking towards 
the spot where the party had disap¬ 
peared. Their attention did not seem 
vainly attracted ; for soon after a couple 
of shots were lieard, and at the name 
time, in that direction. ‘ 1 knew it/ 
cried the countess, distracted; ‘ 1 fore¬ 
saw it, but too-late. Heaven forgive and 
pity me! It must be tbus. A boat, a 
Doat, my friends! set me ashore yonder, 
1 entreat you, as an unhappy country¬ 
woman/ The countess was instantly 
obeyed:—a boat being manned, she was 
rowed to the shore. Then disembarking, 
she hurried, distracted, along the pum 
that she had seen pursued by the horse¬ 
men. Their steeds she met, held by 
some peasant children, whose pale faces 
and trembling limbs foretold a disaster. 
Supported by a naval officer, she pro¬ 
ceeded, until she reached the circular 
vale or basin sunk in the hills, in the 
midst of which reposes the famed Aver- 
nusr Not far to the left, and near the 
Gulf of the Sibyl, were the dismounted 
cavaliers grouped, as if around a fallen 
man. A duel nad certainly taken place. 

‘ The countess rushed at the hrst glande 
towards them. The group opened at 
the approach of the maniac, as they al¬ 
most thought her, and disclosed to heV 
view the dying-Avellino. All mortal aid 
was useless. The expiring count seemed 
to Recognise his wife; a »int smile was 
the recognition, but whether it was that 
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of forgiveness, or of bate, lay bnricd 
witb It was tbe arm of Spottis- 

wood that dealt the blow. 

‘ Matilda outlived this fatal scene; 
her lovely countenance, on which, as be¬ 
comes it, is imprinted a settled melan¬ 
choly, is at times to be seen in the Jjon- 
don circles. Her fate is a striking, and, 
it is to be hoped, not an useless example 
to the British fair, who learn, in their 
enthusiam for foreign climes and habits, 
to contemn the domestic virtues of their 
country,—who mistake the mere charms 
of novelty for sources of lasting happi¬ 
ness, ana who blush not to forfeit the 
name of Englishwomen, in yielding up 
their hearts and hiuids to the tickle keep¬ 
ing of a stranger,’ 


ANBCDOTE8 AND STORIES. 

Supposed Oriffin of one of Molieve's 
Comedies—he Mcdecin malgre lui. 

The grand duke Boris, who reigned 
in Russia from the year 1597 to 1635, 
was severely afflicted with the gout. At 
a certain time, when he suffered violent 


probably played upon him by bk wife. 
He was whipped a second time, and 
threatened wi^ death, if he did not 
speedily relieve the duke from pain. 
Filled with terror, the boyar was now 
entirely at a loss. He promised to do his 
best, but requested a few days, in order 
to have the necessary drugs gathered* 
His request being granted, be sent to 
Ozirbak, to procure all sorts of drugs. 
He sent for a cart-load of them, mixed 
them all togetlier, and prepared from 
them a bath tor the duke, in the doubtful 
hope of success. Boris, after having used 
the bath, really found some reliel, and 
the boyar's life was spared. But because 
he had known such an art, denied his 
knowlege of it, and refused his assistance 
to the dake, he was again chastised with 
great severity. The duke, being satisfied 
with the revenge which he had thus 
taken, gave him a new diess, two hun¬ 
dred roubles, and eighteen slaves. In 
addition to this, he seriously admonished 
the doctor never to be revenged on his 
wife, it is said that the boyar, after 
this occurrence, lived many years in 
peace and happiness with his spouse. 


pain, he caused it to be publicly pro¬ 
claimed at Moscow, that lie would re¬ 
ward with extraordinary favor and great 
riches any man who would relieve him. 
It seems that no one voluntarily ap¬ 
peared to earn the favor of the grand 
duke; and, indeed, this was no wonder, 
for a medical man had his existence at 
stake in those times, in Russia, if he 
failed to cure some high or noble patient; 
and Boris was in the habit of making 
the sur^on, as if he considered the latter 
an absmute muster of nature, responsible 
for the result of his art. 

The wife of a certain boyar, who re¬ 
ceived very harsh treatment from her 
husband, took the advantage of this edict, 
to revenge herself, rn a cunning manner, 
on her cruel husband. She, therefore, 
informed the duke that her liusband pos¬ 
sessed an infallible remedyr for the gout, 
but that he was not sufflciently humane 
to impart it. The boyar was immediately 
sent tor to court, and strictly examined; 
be declared by all that was holy, that he 
was unacquainted with any such remedy, 
and had not the slightest knowlege of 
medicine. But oaths would not avail 
him; Boris ordered liim to be severely 
whipped and oontined. When be was 
agmn examined, he repeated the same 
oeclarattous, adding, that this trick was 


The Syrian Woman, —Louis IX., du¬ 
ring his unfortunate crusade, while re¬ 
maining. at Acre in Syria, sent au em¬ 
bassy to the sultan of jjamascus. Yves, 
a monk, was at tlie head of it, and re¬ 
lated, on his return (according to Join- 
ville's report), wonderful things respect¬ 
ing his journey, of which the following 
is one. 

* In a desert,’ says he, ‘ 1 met an old 
woman of small stature. In one hand 
she held a pitcher full of water, in the 
other a chating-dish with red-hot coals. 
As she passed by me, 1 turned quickly 
round and called to her,' Woman ! what 
are you going to do with those coals and 
that water?’—‘ What am I going to do,* 
said she, ‘ with the coals ? i intend to 
set fire to Paradise, and with the water 
to extinguish the tiaines of hell V —‘ But 
why so boldadeed?’ cried l.—‘ Inorder,’ 
replied she, * that man may no longer do 
good for the sake of reward alone, nor 
refrain from evil for fearof punishment.*' 

Chinese Clemency *—The guards of 
a c^le found a mau lying in a field, 
who '^ipeared to have been recently 
murdei^. At a little distance tbev 
found two brothers, whom they took 
into custody, as the probable murderers. 
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As, hoirever, the deceased bad only 
one wound, which consequently gave^ 
cause to surmise no more ^n one per¬ 
petrator, the question arose, wliich of 
the two had done the deed ? Neither 
of tlie brothers would accuse the other, 
each declaring that he, and not his bro¬ 
ther, was the assassin. The case being 
stated to the king, he said, ‘To grant 
life to both would be to show mercy to 
one murderer; to have both executed, 
where only one can be guilty, would be 
cruel, and against the law. Well, then ! 
let the mother of those men he called, 
and let her opinion decide their fate; 
for she will know her children best.'* 

The mother was informed of the king’s 
command. ‘If,' said the poor woman, 
bursting into a Hood of tears, * 1 am 
compelled to choose, let the elder live!* 
The king expressed his great surprise, 
that the mother should have chosen the 
younger, for the younger children arc 
generally cherished the most by mothers. 

‘ Yes,* said she, ‘ but he whose life 1 now 
save is a son of my late husband by bis 
first marriage. 1 solemnly promised his 
fatlicr always to treat him as my own 
child, and I have always kept my word. 
1 should now break tliut promise, were I, 
from maternal tenderness, to save the 
life of iny younger son, to tlie detriment 
of the elder. 1 fetd what this sacrifice 

costs my heart*-Cries and sobs here 

rhoked her utterance.—Tiie king par¬ 
doned them both. 

Bats in the Statue ,—‘ What is most 
to be dreaded in a state?’ demanded 
Moan Kong of bis minister Koang Chong. 
‘ Prince,’ replied he, ‘ accordinff to my 
idea, nothing is mure to be dreaded than 
‘Hats in the Statue.” Hoan Kong did 
not understand this metaphor, and Koang 
Chong explained it to him in the follow¬ 
ing manner;—‘ You know, prince, that, 
in many places, statues are erected in 
honor of the tutelar saint of the place ; 
these wooden images are hollow within, 
and painted without. Now, by some 
chance or other, a rat had penetrated 
into such a statue, and nothing could be 
devised to drive it thence. I'o set fire 
to it they did not dare, fearful that the 
wood would cafcli; neither did they 
dare to place the imago in water, lest 
the colors mightthereby be efikeed. Thus 
the rat remained protected, through the 
respect they had tor the image.’ 

‘ And who are those rats In the state ?’ 
asked Hoan Kong. ‘ They are,'said he, 


‘ people who possess neither ivirtoe nor 
merit, and yet share the favora of their 
prince; these are* the * Rats in the 
Statue.’ 

Acuteneei of a Chines •l/inwfei'.*— 
Kin-Tsong, king of Tsi, had a beau¬ 
tiful horse, whini was a particular fa¬ 
vorite of hU. Through some neglectgf 
the groom, the horse died; on which 
account the king became so enraged, 
that be took up a lance, and was going 
to run him through with it. Fortunately 
lyan Tsc was present at the moment 
and addressed the king as follows:*— 
‘ Prince! let not this man die, without 



lyan took the lance, and, turning to¬ 
ward the criminal, said—‘ Child of mis¬ 
fortune ! pay attention, while I relate to 
you the extent of your crime. First, 
you are the cause of the death of the 
horse, wliich the king had intrusted to 
your care ; for this reason you must die. 
^Secondly, you are the cause that lits 
majesty, on account of a horse, put 
himself into such a passion, that ho was 
going, with his own hand, to kill you. 
i)o you conceive that this new crime is 
greater than the former?—Thirdly, and 
lastly* it will now be known throughout 
the kingdom, and to our neighbours, 
that our lord the king, on account of a 
horse, did, with his own hands, kill a 
fellow-creature, whereby he, without 
doubt, will lose his good name. See, 
child of misfortune! this is your greatest 
crime, and dreadful consequences may 
result from your neglect. Do you now 
fully comprehend what you have been 
doing?’—‘ Let him go,’ cried the king; 
‘ 1 forgive him !* 


EAST-INDIAN NOTICES. 

As the principality of Asam is little 
known to Europeans, an account of it 
may not be uninteresting to our readers. 
It is situated to the nortmeast of Bengal, 
hut is not within the limits of that ter¬ 
ritory which is governed by our India 
company. We cannot say much in favor 
of the civilisation of the people. Those 
who reside in the towns are half barba¬ 
rians, and the occupants of the hilly 
country are mere savages, who have 
scarcely any sense of religion, live in a 
state of nudity, and devour dogs, cats, 
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rats, and snakes. The country is fertile; 
the products are various, and some of 
themareofexcellentquality. The fruits 
are mangoes, plantains, limes, and 
oranges: there are also cocoa-nuts, areca 
trees, sugar-canes, pepper, ginger that 
is not stringy, and betel, in some of the 
mountains, musk-deer are found, and 
goats and wild-fowl, of excellent flavor ; 
game-cocks of a very superior breed are 
also reared. Gold is met with in the 
sands of the rivers; butitis notvcry pure. 
The rainy season is said to continue for 
eight months, the cold season four. Af¬ 
fections of the lungs, leprosy, fevers, 
swelled legs, and enlargement uf the 
glands, are coiiimon; for it cannot be 
supposed that a country in which so 
much rain falls can be healthful. 

The rajah takes the title of Swergi, 
or celestial, pretending that one of his 
ancestors, who was king over the divini¬ 
ties of Swerga, or the heaven of the 
Hindoos, came down to earth by a golden 
staircase, and, alighting in Asam, was so 
much delighted with the country, tliat 
he settled there, preferring it to Para¬ 
dise; In consequence of this notion of 
his heavenly nature, he offers homage to 
none of the idols worshiped in Asam. 

The Asamese are robust, healthy, 
and enterprising; they shave their heads, 
beards, and whiskers, and wear merely 
a cloth round their heads, another round 
their loins, and a sheet on their shoulders. 
The women, even tin* wives of the rajah, 
appear in public without a veil. Poly¬ 
gamy is common, and the people sell 
and exchange their females. Ganiels and 
horses are very scarce, and asses are 
highly valued. The sale of an elephant 
is looked upon as a sin. 

The dead arc buried with their heads 
toward the east. The poor inter tlie 
body simply under ground, but the opu¬ 
lent erect sepulchral'monuments over 
their relatives. The wives and slaves 
of a man of rank are put to death, and 
buried with him, and food and clothes 
for several years' consumption, a lamp, 
and supply of oil, and a living servant to 
trim it, as well as money, are put into 
the grave with the body. 

Gergaon, the chief town, has four gates 
constructed of stone and clay ; it is sur¬ 
rounded by a fence of canes; before 
every house is a garden, and the whole 
resembles a fortified enclosurcof villages. 
The palace of the rajah is on the Dekho, 
whiclrflows through the city, and is lined 
on each side with houses, and small 


markets for the sale of betel, there being 
no daily traffic iu food or necessaries, as 
the, inhabitants are accustomed to lay in 
what they require for a year at once. 
The palace is Burrounded by a causeway 
defended by an enclosure of bamboos, 
and a ditch always full; and it contains 
lofty halls and other apartments, some 
of wood, and some of mats. Polished 
stones and iron plates are arranged about 
the principal hall, so as to shine like 
mirrors in the rays of the sun. 

Passing from the territory of Asam 
across the country to the Nerbuddah, 
which forms the northern boundary of 
the Dccan, we arrive in the province of 
Nemur, through which that river takes 
its course, l^ic country is undulating, 
or diversified by low hills or small ridges. 
The soil is a rich vegetable mould, of 
great fertility, affording fine pasturage, 
to which the acknowleged superiority 
of its black cattle, and more especially 
its cows, is mainly attribuhid. It is at 
present much overspread w’ith low jungle, 
the growth and result of many years of 
anarchy and depopulation in Central 
India: but it formerly contained large 
towns and flourishing villages, and being 
watered throughout by small tributary 
streams, its agricultural products were 
originally rich and varied, and these are 
now rapidly reviving. 

Since the desertion, about fifty years 
ago, of the ancient capital Bijager, a 
large hill-fort and town situated in the 
midst of the Sathpurah moiin|ains, Ker- 
gund had become the principal city of 
southern Nemar; but this has, in com¬ 
mon with its neighbours, suffered almost 
total depopulation during the late period 
of war and extermination: twenty years 
ago it contained upwards uf 501)0 houses; 
at present there are only ^K) inhabited, 
amidst heaps of ruins. It is surrounded 
by a wall, commenced with stone, and 
carelessly finished with mud : it has also 
a small citadel. From this city to Wone, 
there is a good road through an open, 
level, but nearly uncultivated, plain, 
Wone is situated in a slight hollow. 
It formerly contained above 2000 houses ; 
now there are not more than 70 inhabited. 
This town is at present a heap of ruins ; 
but it derives extraordinary interest and 
no bibrII degree of celebrity from its 
sacred remains. The natives affirm, in 
the prevailing spirit of exaggeration, 
that ninety-nine temples formerly existed 
on this spot; but only twelve now re¬ 
main in tolerable preservation, with the 
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of as many more. The story 
of the origin of the first three of these 
temples may be related in a few words, 
instead of trie lon^ detail which has been 
given on the subject. A rajah, liaving 
his abdomen painfully distended, was 
taught to believe that a snake had been 
engendered (as worms are with us) in 
that |)art of his frame ; and, having tried 
in vain every expedient which liad been 
proposed as a remedy, he resolved to un¬ 
dertake a pilgrimage to Benares, that he 
might either die there or procure relief. 
Having reached Wone in his progress, 
he bivouacked at a tank near a pagoda ; 
and his wife, not dreaming but kept 
awake by her anxiety, declared that she 
saw a large snake creeping out of a hole, 
and heard him enter into a discourse 
with the reptile who had so long harassed 
the prince; that the former hinted the 
practicability of dislodging the intruder 
by a mixture of chunam and water, 
while tlie latter, enraged at this attack, 
expressed a wish that some one would 
pour hot oil into the hole which the 
otlicr snake inhabited, so us to destroy 
him, and thus find an ample treasure. 
Both these hints were adopted : the rajali 
recovered his health, and, out of gratitude 
to the god who had restored and en¬ 
riched him, erected three temples, one of 
which may thus be described. It is built 
entirely of bewD stone, without lime or 
cement of any kind, but strongly clamped 
together with iron. The stone is chiefly 
ii red durable limestone, or secondary 
marble, found in the neiglibouring hills ; 
but some pieces being carelessly selected 
of a slaty structure, or intersected by nu¬ 
merous veins, and subject to rapid de¬ 
composition, the state of preservation 
greatlyvaricsinthesculpturai ornaments, 
tliough, wlierc strength ivas of import¬ 
ance, the best materials appear to have 
been selected. The shafts of the columns, 
which Jire twelve or fourteen feet high, 
are of single blocks, as are also the se¬ 
veral beams thrown from one column to 
tlic other to support the roof, wdiich are 
of still greatci length and proportions. 
'J'he whole exterior of this pagoda is co¬ 
vered with a great variety of sculptural 
ornaments, hut without any apparently 
regular design. The high pyramidal 
part is what has chiefly suffered from 
evidently intentional dilapidation, aris¬ 
ing from the intolerant zeal of the Mo¬ 
hammedans. 

The main or open part of this temple 
measures in the interior twenty-eight 
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feet square, having a recess toward the 
south six feet by twelve, leading to the 
inner or sacred apartment. This first 
part is surmonnted by a dome, formed 
by the overlapping of each successive 
layer of masonry, richly sculptured, and 
supported by pilasters about fourteen 
feet high. The entablature and dome 
rise about twenty feet above these last: 
and on the top of the entablature are 
boldly projecting brackets, each of which 
formerly bore small caryatides, from 
which sprang the arch of the dome; 
many of these casts, however, are greatly 
mutilated or fallen on the pavement 
below; but neither in proportions nor 
attitudes do they appear to have wanted 
justness or elegance. The pilasters Uiem- 
selves have none of the heavy propor¬ 
tions and appearance common to Hindoo 
architecture, the shafts being about six 
diameters long, well diminished, and 
surmounted by capitals which are fur 
from being clumsy. 

Against the wall of the inner apart¬ 
ment are three colossal figures, occupy¬ 
ing its whole length. They are in bold 
relief, and of single blocks. The cen¬ 
tral one is thirteen feet high, and the 
smaller ones on each side eight feet two 
inches, supported on pedestals about a 
foot broad, bearing inscriptions nearly 
obliterated. These figures are totally 
devoid of clotliing or ornament of any 
kiml. They liavc woolly hair, square 
faces, and broad foreheads (the latter 
strongly marked in the centre), small 
nosef>, apparently originally pointed and 
aquiline, large under-lips,, small project¬ 
ing chins, lung cars, and very short thick 
throats. There is also a great dispro¬ 
portion between the lengtli of the lower 
limbs and tlie trunks in the larger figure, 
whicli is scarcely observable in the 
smaller ones. There is neither on the 
figures nor pedestals the slightest trace 
of vermilion and oil, with which the 
Hindoos smear their idols, nor is there 
anv place for lights, flowers, or other 
ofierings; but there is a small flight 
of steps, leading to a ledge above the 
figures, and formed by their projection 
from the wall, whicli may nave been 
used for this purpose. Over two, of the 
figures is suspended, at a little distance 
above their heads, a handsome ornament 
resembling a crown, and from the other 
it has probably fallen, as they are evi¬ 
dently tormed of detached pieces of stone, 
afterwards fastened in their present 
sition. 
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AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, 

Charles Lucicn Bonaparte, 

Vol. 1. 1825, 

The beauties and wonders of nature, 
as exhibited in the feathered creation, 
are not less remarkable than those of any 
other branch of the animal king’doni. 
The fine plumage, the rapid movements, 
^e habits and manners of birds, are ob¬ 
served with attention and viewed with 
interest; and the study is more pleasing 
than either the survey of large quadru¬ 
peds or of diminutive insects. The in¬ 
telligent brother of Napoh;on has dili¬ 
gently investigated the subject; his de¬ 
scriptions are apparently exact, and tbc 
engravings may oe considered as faith¬ 
ful representations. 

It was doubted by some naturalists, 
whether the fork-tailed fly-c.itcher was 
an inhabitant of the United States; but 
it is now known to be a resident; and 
this and other species of muacicapof, the 
golden-crowned bird, the oriinge-crowned 
and golden-winged warblers, the criinsun- 
nedeed bull-finch, black-hirds, wood¬ 
peckers, swallows, &c. pass before us in 
this volume in their characteristic forms 
and natural colors. 

In treating of the nnt-catchers, our 
author observes, that ‘ they may justly 
be eminaerated amongst the hciu‘Yactnis 
of mankind, as they dwell in regions 
where the ants arc so numerous, large, 
and voracious, that without their agency, 
co-operating with that of the nn/rmeco- 
phagajubatOt and a few other ant-eating 
quadruperls, the produce of the soil 
would inevitably be destroyed in those 
fertile parts of the globe. The ant-hills 
of South America are often more than 
twenty feet in diameter, and many feet 
in height. These wonderful edifices are 
thronged with two hundredfold more 
inhabitants, and are proportionally far 
more numerous, than the small ones with 
which we are familiar, Hrt^eding in 
vast numbers, and multiplying with 
great celerity and profusion, the increase 
of these insects would soon enable them 
to swarm over the greatest extent of 
country, were not their propagation and 
profusion limited by the active exertions 
of that part of the animal creation which 
continndly subsists by their destruction. 

‘ The ant-catchers run speedily upon 
the ground, alighting seldom upon trees, 
luiid then on the loivbst branches; they 
generally associate in small fiocks, feed 


exclusively on insects, and most com¬ 
monly frequent' the large ant-hills before 
mentioned. Several different species of 
these birds are often observed to live in 
perfect harmony on the same mound, 
which, as it^ supplies an abundance of 
food for all, removes one of those causes 
of discord which are most generally ope¬ 
rative throughout animated nature. On 
the same principle we might explain the 
comparative mildness of heruivoroiis 
animals, as well as the ferocity and so¬ 
litary habits of carnivorous, and parti¬ 
cularly of rapacious animals, which re¬ 
pulse all others from their society, and 
forbid even their own kind to approach 
the limits of their sanguinary domain. 

‘ These birds never soar high in the 
air, nor do they extend their flight to 
any great distance without alighting to 
rest, in conseqnenrre of the shortness of 
their wiiins and tails, which, in fact, seem 
to be seldom employed for any other 
purpose than to assist them in running 
along the ground, or in leaping from 
branch to branch of bushes and low trees, 
an exercise in which they display re¬ 
markable activity. Some species climb 
on the trunks of trees in pursuit of in¬ 
sects; and it ivould appear from their 
restless habits atidaliiK»st constant iiu^ 
tions, that their limited excursions are 
entirely attributable to the want of more 
ample provision for flight. They aie 
never found in settled districts, where 
their favorite inserts arc generally less 
abundant; but they live in the dense 
and remote parts of forests, far from tiie 
abodes of man and civilisation. They 
also dislike open and wet countries. 

‘ The note of the ant-catcher is as va¬ 
rious as the species are different, hut is 
always very remarkable and peculiar. 
Its plumage probably undergoes con¬ 
siderable rdianges in color. Tlie size of 
each sex is different, the female being 
much larger than the male,* 

A curious account is given of the clifl* 
swallow..^'A singular traitdistinguislies 
the migrations of this bird. While the 
European or white variety of the human 
race is rapidly spreading over this con¬ 
tinent, from Its eastern borders to the 
most remote plains beyond the Missi- 
sippvthe cliff swallow advances from the 
extr^e western regions, annually in¬ 
vading a new territory farther to the 
eastward, and induces us to conclude 
that a few more summers will find it 
sporting in this immediate vicinity, and 
familiany estabUslied along the Atlantic 
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Bhores. ykc all ptber Noirth-Americ:in 
Bf^allows, this species passes the winter 
in tropical America, whence in the spring 
it migrates northward for the purpose 
of breeding. It appears to be merely a 
spring passenger in the West Indies, 
remaining there but a few days, accord¬ 
ing to Vieillot, who, not seeing any in 
the United States, and observing some 
while at sea, in August, in the latitude 
of Nova Scotia, supposed that they pro¬ 
pagated in a still more northern region. 
As we liave not received any account 
of their inhabiting the well-explored 
countries around Hudson's Bay, we are 
led tu the conclusion, that the western 
wilds of the United States have hitherto 
been tlicir summer resort, and that not 
until recently liave they ventured within 
the domains of civiirsed man. Be this 
as it may, they were observed in great 
numbers, by major Long's party, near 
the rocky mountains, in July; and a 
few were also seen on the banks of the 
Missouri river. Within ten or twelve 
years they have become familiar in dif¬ 
ferent localities of Ohio, Kentucky, &c., 
whence they are extending very rapidly, 
and have recently appeared in the western 
part of New-York. In order to show 
the rapid progress of this little stranger, 
we quote the following passage from 
Mr. Clinton's interesting paper:—The 
fulvous swallow 'first made its appear¬ 
ance at Winchell’s tavern, on the high 
road, about five miles south of Whitehall, 
near Lake Champlain, and erected its 
nest under the eaves of an outhouse, 
where it was covered by the projection 
of a roof. This was in itjl7,and in this 
year there was hut one nest; in the se¬ 
cond year, seven; in the third twen^- 
eight; in the fourth forty; and in 1822 
there were seventy, and the number has 
since continued to increase. It appeared 
In 1822 at Whitehall, on the 5th ot June, 
and departed on the 25th of July; and 
these are the usual periods of its arrival 
and disappearance.' 

‘ This active little bird is, like its con¬ 
geners, almost continually on the wing, 
an4 foeds on flies and other insects, while 
performing its aerial evolutions. Its note 
Is different from that of other swallows, 
and may be well imitated by rubbing a 
moistened cork around the neck of a 
bottle. The species arrive in the west 
from the south early in April, and im- 
inedii^tely begin to construct their sym¬ 
metrical nests, which are perfected by 
their united and indostrious efforts. At 
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the dawn of day they commence their 
labors, by collecting the necessary mnd 
from the borders of the rivers or ponds 
adjacent, and they persevere in their work 
until near mid-day, when they relinquish 
it for some hours, and amuse themselves 
by sporting in the air, pursuing insects^ 
&c. As soon as the nest acquires the 
requisite firmness, it is completed, and 
the^ female begins to deposit lier eggs, 
which are four in number, white, spotted 
with dusky brown. The nests are ex¬ 
tremely friable, and will readily crumble 
to pieces. 

' In unsettled countries these birds 
select a sheltered situation, under a pro¬ 
jecting ledge of tock; and, in civilised 
districts, they have already evinced a 
predilection for the abodes of man, by 
building against the walls of houses, im¬ 
mediately under the eaves of the roof, 
though they liave notin the least changed 
their style of architecture. A nest from 
the latter situation is now before me; it 
is hemispherical, five inches wide at its 
truncated place of attachment to the wall, 
from which it projects six inches, and 
consists exclusively of a mixture of sand 
and clay, lined with a collection of straw 
and dried grass, negligently disposed 
for the reception of the eggs. The 
whole external surface is roughened by 
the projection of the various little pellets 
of earth which compose its substance. 
The entrance is near the top, rounded, 
projecting, and turning downwards, so 
tiiat the nest may be compared to a 
chemist's retort, flattened on the side 
applied to the wall, and with the prin¬ 
cipal part of the neck broken off. So 
great is the industry of these interesting 
Tittle architects, that this massive and 
commodious structure is sometimes com¬ 
pleted in the course of three days.* 
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This is the conclusion of a work 
which is highly esteemed by the culti¬ 
vators of natural history for its scientific 
research and accurate details. The suc¬ 
cessive states of the insect tribes, their 
exterior forms and interior ofganisatipfl| 
the process of their vital fhnetions, and 
every thing connected with these wonder* 
ful little creatures, are fully described. 
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Rud their whole system is ably discussed 
and developed. 

Few accompaniments of insects are 
more worthy of notice than the secretory 
organs, or those membranous vessels 
which float in the blood or nutritive fluid, 
and secrete from it a peculiar substance. 
‘These (the joint writers say) are most 
remarkable in the caterpillars of the noc- 
turnal lepidoptera or moths, especially 
in that tribe called bombyces, to which 
the silk-worm belongs: but this faculty 
is .not confined to ^ese insects, being 
shared by many other lawds in different 
orders. In general, the outlet of the 
silk-secrctor is at the mouth. This is 
the organ which in the silk-worm pro¬ 
vides for us that beautiful substance 
from which the animal takes its name. 
There are always two of these vessels, 
which are long floating tubes, growing 
slender toward the head of the insect, 
where they unite to form the spinneret 
which renders the silk. Their lower ex* 
tremity also is commonly more slender 
than the middle, and is closed at the end. 
These organs are usually very much 
convoluted and twisted. According to 
Ramdohr, they consist of two transpa¬ 
rent membranes, between which is found 
a yellow or transparent jelly. The silk- 
secretors of the silk-worm are a foot long, 
while those of the larva of the goat-moth 

are little more than three inches. 

• ••••• 

' Silk, while in the secretor, assumes 
in the lepidoptera the'appearance of a 
viscid gum; but the moment it is ex¬ 
posed to the air it hardens into a silken 
thread. It is remarkable for the fol¬ 
lowing qualities;—it dries the instant it 
comes in contact with the air; it is then 
insoluble not only in Avater but in the 
most active solvents, and even heat has 
no effect upon it to melt or soften it: 
indeed, without tliese qualities it Avould 
he of no use to us. As coon as it leaves 
the spinneret it becomes the thread avc call 
silk, which, being <lrawn through two 
orifices, is necessarily doi/Mc through its 
whole length. This thread varies con¬ 
siderably in colour and texture, and some¬ 
times resembles cotton or wool rather 
than silk. In spiders it is of a much 
-softer and more tender texture than that of 
other spinning insects; and Mr. Murray 
seems to have proved that it is imbued, 
in the case of the gossamer, with negative 
electricity: in the sericterium the fluid 
that produces it is sometimes white or 
grey, and at others yellow. A remark¬ 


able gnat (eeroplatus ^ipir/otdcj), living 
on an agaric, carpets its station of repose 
and its paths with something between 
silk and varnish, which it spins, not in a 
thread, but in a broad riband.' 

Honey is considered as the secretion 
of the bee, although it arises from flowers. 
‘ It is not an animal secretion^ yet the 
saccharine matter collected from tlic nec¬ 
taries of flowers, from which it is derived, 
seems to undergo some alteration in the 
stomach ; for the consistence of honey is 
greater than that of any vegetable nectar, 
and its taste does not vary greatly, while 
that of the nectar, in dinerent plants, is 
probably not the same. Reaumur also 
lias observed, that each lioncy-ccll in a 
bee-hive is always covered by a creani- 
like layer of a thicker consistence than 
the rest, which apparently serves to pre¬ 
vent the more liquid honey, which from 
time to time is introduced under it, from 
running out. Now if honey were the 
unaltered nectar of plants, it is difficult 
to conceive how this cream could be 
collected in proper proportions. The 
last-mentioned naturalist likewise ascer¬ 
tained, that if bees, in a season in which 
the fields afford a scarcity of food, be 
supplied with sugar, they will from this 
substance All their cells with honey, 
which diflers in no respect from the com¬ 
mon sort, except that its flavour is a 
little heightened; a similar argument 
may be deduced from the circumstance 
of the bees imbibing the juices of fruits 
of various kinds, as they are well known 
to do. It seems therefore evident, that 
honey undergoes some modification in 
the stomach of the bee before it is regur- 
itated into the cells, and tlierefore may 
e regarded in some degree as a peculiar 
secretion. 

‘ llubcr says that he has ascertained, 
by a great number of observations, that 
electricity is singularly favourable to the 
secretion of the substance of which honey 
is formed by floivers; the bees never col¬ 
lect it in greater abundance, nor is the 
formation of wax ever more active, than 
when the ivind is in the south, tlie air 
humid and warm, and a storm gathering/ 

With regard to the secretion of acids, 
it is remarked that, ‘contrary to the once 
received doctrine that no acid was to be 
foumj in any animal, except as the effect 
of dl^ase in the alimentary canal, many 

insects secretepeculiar and powerful ones. 
The fact that blue flowers, when thrown 
into an ant-hill, become tinged with red, 
has been long known; but Mr. Fisher, 
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of Sheffield, about 1670, seems to have 


been the first who ascertained that this 
effect is caused by an acid with which 
ants abound, and which may be obtained 
from them by distillation, or infusion 
in water. Margraff and other chemists 
confirmed this discovery, and, conclud¬ 
ing- tliat this acid was of a peculiar kind, 
they g-avc it the name of the formic acid. 
This name, however, is now exploded; 
the subsequent experiments of Deyeux, 
Fourcroy, and Vanquelin, having ascer- 
tuined that the acid of ants is not of a 
distinct kind, but a mixture of the acetic 
and malic. These acids are in such con¬ 
siderable quantities, and so concentrated 
in these animals, that when a number of 
the formicarufa are bruised in a mortar, 
the vapour is so sharp that it is scarcely 
possible to endure it at a short distance. 
It also transpires from them, for they 
leave traces of it on the bodies which 
they traverse; and hence, according to 
the experiments of Mr. Coleridge, the 
vulgar notion that ants cannot pass over 
a line of chalk is correct, the efferves¬ 
cence produced by the contact of the acid 
and alkali being so considerable, as in 
some degree to burn their legs. The 
circumstance of much of the food of ants 
licing of a saccharine nature may ac¬ 
count for this copious secretion of acid, 
the use of which is, probably, to defend 
themselves and their liabitations from 
the attack and intrusion of their enemies: 
if a fi-og be put into a nest of formica 
rafa that has been deranged, it will be 
suffocated in five minutes.’ 

On the subject of poisonous secretions, 
we meet Avitli the following observa¬ 
tions.—‘ Tlie poison of bees and Avasps, 
us to its chemical qualities, is a trans- 
i>arcnt fluid, at first sweet to the taste, 
out immediately afterwards hot and 
acrid, like the milky juice of the spurge; 
soluble in water, but not in alcohol; and 
separable from the former in the state of 
Aviiife powder, when the latter is added, 
giving a light red tinge to paper stained 
Avith vegetable blue; and, Avhendryand 
chewed, appearing tenacious, gummy, 
and elastic. This last property, as Aveil 
as solubility in water, and not in alcohol, 
i 3 common also to the poison of the vipcTf 
Avhicb, however, differs in being tasteless, 
and not affecting vegetable blues. Hence 
Funtanaconciuaes Uiat this fluid is united 
Avith an acid, but in a very small pro¬ 
portion, and not Avith an alkali. The 
venom of the bee is extremely active; 
a grain in weight, it is conjectured, 


Avould kill a pigeon in a few seconds. 
It is remarkable, however, that, while in 
som^ constitutions the sting of a single 
bee or wasp is sufficient sometimes to 
induce alarming symptoms, in others 
numerous punctures Avill produce little 
or no pain or inflammation. That this 
fluid, and not the puncture of the sting, is 
the sole cause of the inHamrnation which 
usually follows the wound inflicted by 
one ot these animals, is proved by the 
facts, that if it be introduced into one 
made by a needle, the same effect ensues, 
and that, when the wliolc contents of 
the poison-bag have been exhausted by 
the insect’s stinging three or four times 
in succession, its Aveapjn then becomes 
harmless.' 

The almost continual movements of 
insects seem to point out the necessity of 
occasional repose.—* Some appear only 
iii the day^ others only in the nighty and 
some only at certain hours; Avhicli leads 
to the conclusion, that, Avhen they Avitli- 
draw from action and observation, it is 
to devote themselves to rest and sleep. 
The cockchaffer flies only in tlie evening; 
but, if you chance to meet with it roost¬ 
ing in a tree in the earlier part of the 
day, you will find it perfectly still and 
motionless, with its antenncB folded and 
applied to the breast:—Ave cannot indeed 
say that its eyes are shut; for, as insects 
have no eyelids, that sign of sleep can 
never be found in them. Again, if a 
iepidopterist goes into the wood to cap¬ 
ture moths in the day-time, he finds them 
often perched on the lichens that cover 
the north side of the trunk of a tree, 
Avith their wings and antennai folded, 
and tlicmseivcs without motion, and in¬ 
sensible of his approach and their own 
danger. Some, however, have asserted 
that the caterpillar of the silk-Avorm, ex¬ 
cept in moulting, never intermits feed¬ 
ing day or night, and consequently dues 
not sleep: but the accuracy of this state¬ 
ment, both from analogy and observa¬ 
tion, admits great doubt. Malpighi in¬ 
forms us that these caterpillars, for an 
hour and more, twice a day, remain im¬ 
movable, with their heads bent down us 
tliough asleep, and even, if disturbed, 
resume the same inactive posture; and 
other larvcB in great numbers certainly 
seem to have regular intermissions from 
eating of considerable duration: those 
called geometers for hours together re« 
main motionless, projecting from a twig; 
and the proccssionary caterpillars make 
only nightly sorties from tlieir nests* 
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rassjog the day in inacUon and repose. 
Bees hare often been ^en, when appa¬ 
rently weary with exertion, in the middle 
of the day, to insert the half of the 
body into an empty cell, and remain 
there, as if taking a nap, without motion 
for half an hour or longer; and at night 
they regularly muster in a state of sleep¬ 
like silence. Mr. Brightwell once oo- 
serred an individual living specimen of 
haltica concinna^ which appeared to re¬ 
main motionless on the same spot of a 
wall for three successive days.' 


A VISIT TO THE WEST INDIES. 

I have an old uncle who is very fond 
of money, as most old uncles are, who 
have much and spend little. Mine had 
amassed his by iV'est-lndian property, 
and in the slave trade. Every one is 
aware of the temporary depreciation of 
the former, and the endeavours to anni- 
liilate the latter. My old uncle was 
alarmed, and, having invited me to din¬ 
ner, said, * Nephew, you are a shrewd 
lad, and can do me a turn of service. 1 
am growing old, alas! and therefore wish 
you to pay a visit to my estates in the 
\Vest Indies; for I really imagine that 
my agents, and others whom 1 employ, 
think they have a right to keep back my 
whole income, and appropriate it to their 
own use. Nut the value of a doubloon 
do 1 now receive in a year.* 1 had been 
wandering about BonJ-street and other 
genteel parts of the town for two years, 
knew all the every-day faces there to be 
seen,*had lost as much money at various 
ganuug-tables as 1 could raise, and had 
in fact brought myself to what is called 
a stand-still. Jtmay be easily imagined, 
therefore, that my uncle's proposition 
was relished with an uncommon goutj 
as it presented a prospect of a full purse 
and a long absence, both highly neces¬ 
sary in my critical situation. Having 
acceded to his wishes, 1 was soon reaify 
for my voyage, but was very taciturn on 
the sabiect, under the impression that 
my creditors might come forward, and 
request my dear uncle to effect an in¬ 
surance on my life, or determine to pre¬ 
serve it themselves by locking me up in 
Old England. Since 1 have bran in debt, 
1 have liad such an antipathy to locke 
and keys, that 1 do not think I would 
speak to Bramah, if I should chance to 
meet him. 

1 embarked in the Mosquito, with 


Gf^tain Orimaby, who was called, in the 
slang of the sailors. Old chau>-the-‘toind, 
Lnever could firid out the reason of Ills 
being thus ludicrously designated, un¬ 
less It was that he always made wry faces 
on the approach of bad weather. By 
the bye tnere are many jokes made by 
seamen, which would puzzle any man to 
understand or explain. This is rather 
a digression; but it is quite as good as 
telling how sick I was, or how fust the 
ship went through the water, urged by 
the gentle zephyrs titling the bellying 
sails. Suffice it to say that ten days 
transported us to a beautiful climate and 
warm weather, and near the close of 
November too, whilst you in England 
were probably breakfasting in a fog 
by candle-light. I cannot say with the 
poet, 

* ^ Soon Porto Santo's rocky heights we spy, 
Like clouds dim rising in the distant sky,* 

because we passed it in the night; but I 
had the gratification of seeing the Peak 
of Teneriffe on aline evening, at the di¬ 
stance of more than one hundred miles, 
and the next morning had a full and 
perfect view of that wonder without the 
intervention of a cloud: half an hour 
afterwards, it was covered several thou¬ 
sand feet from the summit. A day's calm 
kept us amongst the Canary islands; 
but it was not a day lost, as the eye can 
bear to be charmed for that length of 
time by the beautiful prospect which 
there presents itself. A oreeze at night 
carried us between the isles of Palma and 
Gomera, and two days afterwards we 
caught the trade-wind. The captain 
began now strongly to caution us against 
sitting upon deck at night, and more 
particularly advised us not to sleep there; 
and indeed he had reason, for the dews 
that fall are almost beyond belief, but 
may be thus accounted for. As the great 
power of the sun by day causes an ex¬ 
traordinary evaporation of the ocean, so 
in the night the exhalation, ceasing to 
retain the levity derived from the beat 
of the sun, becomes by the absence of 
the power which produced it so dense 
and heavy, as to fail back toward the 
eartb. For my own part, I was ready to 
take the offered advice; for 1 recollected 
I was sole heir to my uncle’s estates in the 
country to which 1 was hastening, and 
therefore set an especial value on my Hie, 
with a view of keeping the property in 
the family. 

] n crossing the tropic the usual custoni 
of ehaving was observed; but half a gal- 
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Ion of rum saved me from a ducking, and 
heft me at full liberty to enjoy the per¬ 
formance of tlic ceremony upon other 
people. After a pleasant voyage of thirty- 
one days, we approached the island of 
Barbadoes, and arrived in Carlisle Bay. 
No sooner was the anchor down, than a 
dozen boats came alongside our ship, 
filled with men and women of varied 
hues, who brought cards of recommenda¬ 
tion for the different hotels, describing 
tiie excellent accommodation which each 
possessed, every one surpassing its rival 
in the coolness of the rooms, in civility 
and attention. Others of this motley 
group were soliciting the wasliing at 
eight bits (three and four-pence) the 
dozen, and persecuting us with certi¬ 
ficates of their honesty and cleanliness. 
The clatter of about twenty colored 
women, all talking together as loudly as 
they could, was too much to be borne; 
so 1 retreated to my cabin, and fastened 
myself in until the hurricane was over, 
that 1 might afterwards quietly enjoy 
the beautiful view from the anchorage 
before my disembarkation. 

Bridge-town has a lively and pretty ap- 
parance, and the shore to the right and 
left, being ornamented with cocoa-trees, 
adds considerably to tlie picturesque 
aspect of the town. To the eastt^ard 
on Needham-Point are the barracks and 
the Hospital, which are large commo¬ 
dious buildings. Their situation has 
been judiciously chosen ; for they are 
open to the sea breeze, and on level 
ground, so that the soldiers’ rooms are 
constantly ventilated; which is not only 
a luxury in this hot climate, but abso¬ 
lutely essential to health. Small de¬ 
tached white houses, shaded by cocoa- 
trees, are scattered along the beach, and 
are generally occupied by the merchants, 
who prefer sleeping in purer air tlian the 
town affords. 

With the town, when 1 landed, 1 was 
disappointed. The streets and houses 
are irregular and uninteresting. There 
is nothing to please the eye or occupy 
the attention: yet, if you consider the 
situation, great improvements may be 
made with little comparative expense. 

I took up my abode at the hotel of the 
gentle and amiable Fanny Collier, which 
lias been for some years considered as 
the ruost fashionable and (as 1 found) the 
most expensive house on the island ; and 

f proceeded to deliver some of the many 
eUers of recommendation which iny 
uncle had procured for me. By these 
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credentials 1 obtained many in^tlons, 
as hospitality is the son! of thU island, 
and 1 was delighted with the attention 
which was paid to me. I had been for 
some time aware of the general turn of 
conversation in this society, and had 
stored myself with sufficient khowlege 
of mercantile concerns to preclude the 
suspicion that they had not formed a 
branch of my education. 1 felt a little 
awkward certainly, as a stranger, at a 
rencontre which took place, a few days 
after my arrival, between an opulent 
merchant and an inferior trader at a 
breakfast. The latter accosted his more 
fortunate acquaintance with the common 
salutation,—* Good morning, sir; what's 
the news ?’ ‘ Why, Sir, if you do not take 
up that bill of yours that is in my office 
before twelve o’clock to-day, Fll send 
the marshal after you, and ikat'n the 
news.’— 

Bridge-town possesses a good market, 
well stocked with meat, poultry, and 
vegetables; but 1 had not been long in 
the habit of visiting it before 1 ascer¬ 
tained that the blacks always asked twice 
as much as the price which they expected 
to receive, and Chat the people who were 
most imposed upon were the different 
officers of the squadrons who, went on 
shore to make purchases in their uni¬ 
forms. Guinea fowls are very cheap and 
excellent. The flying-flsh is in abun¬ 
dance, and of an exquisite flavour. 'J’he 
best fruits are the shaddock, the grape, 
orange, grcnadillo, and what is called 
the forbidden fruit. In short, there is 
no want of the luxuries of the table at 
Barbadoes, and they are to be obtained 
at moderate prices by persons who know 
how to make a bargain. 

Theatrical amusements, although not 
much patronized, are here to be enioyed. 
'riie tneatro is small, but commodious; 
the performers, to say the best, do not 
surpass mediocrity; yet they continue to 

f ilease; for, by confining themselves to 
ight comedy and farce, they merely at¬ 
tempt that in which they have the great¬ 
est chance of success. There is a sepa¬ 
rate part of the house for the blacks and 
the people of color, who are not allowed 
to mingle with the whites. It is really 
a curiosity to see a pit and boxes full of 
merry white faces, with a dark-looking 
8ab]egallery,which is generally crowded. 

This island affords a specimen of the 
celebrated tree called the Banyan, the 
peculiar quality of which is, that it will 
m time extend itself over an Immense 
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space of ground; for, when a branch 
t^ches the earth, it takes fresh root and 
shortly springs up, forming in a few 
years a labyrinth of arbors, all from the 
original stem, without trouble or culti¬ 
vation. The mountain cabbage tree also 
grows here, which is exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful in its aspect, and sometimes reaches 
the height of eighty feet. I'he trunk is 
as smooth as glass, about four feet in cir¬ 
cumference, and nearly at tlic top is a 
round solid substance, from the appear¬ 
ance of which it takes its name, and from 
which the stem continues until it ter¬ 
minates in a point. This tree is more 
ornamental than useful, but part of the 
top, I am informed, is used for pickling. 
As my uncle had some property on this 
island, 1 visited the estate', and found 
every thing going on as regularly as if 
he had been reaping the profits : there 
were as many hogsheads of sugar as 
would load the ship about to be sent for 
them, and no neglect or inattention was 
apparent, at least to my inexperienced 
eye. With regard to the slaves 1 shall 
only say at present, that on this island 
their condition does not appear to me to 
behalf so miserable as it has been re¬ 
presented in England. 

(To he contmxicd.) 


MIRROR OF TUB MONTHS. 182G. 

This is a lively volume, sometimes 
pert and flippant, hut in general amus¬ 
ing. The author disclaims all obliga¬ 
tions to the late Dr. Aikin and his son, 
who published the ‘ Natural History of 
the lear,’ or to Mr, Leigh Hunt, with 
whose ‘ Months’ some of our readers arc 
nrohably acquainted. He strongly asserts 
liis originality, and declares that his 
work was written ‘ entirely from the 
personal observations of one who uses no 
note-book hut that which Natuie writes 
for him in the tablets of his memory.* It 
18 a sort of calendar of the variousevents 
and appearances connected with a coun¬ 
try and a London life during each month. 

We extract his account of that month 
which is now in its course, omitting his 
introduction to it, because it is rather 
frivolous. 

‘ Hail February! month and mother 
of Love! Not that love which requires 
the sun of Midsummer to foster it into 
life, and is so restless and fugitive that 
nothing can hold it but bands made of 


bright eyebeams, and so dainty that it 
must he fed on rose-leaves, and so proud' 
and fantastical that bowers of jasmine 
and honeysuckle are not good enough 
for it to dwell in, or the green tnrf soft 
enough for its feet to press, but it must 
sit beneath silken canopies, and tread 
on Turkey carpets, and breathe the 
breath of pastiles; and so chilly that it 
must pass all its nights within a gentle 
bosom, or it dies. Not thie love, but its 
infant cousin, that starts into life on 
cold Saint Valentine's morning, and sits 
by the fire rocking its own cradle, and 
listening all day long for the ‘ sweet 
thunder’ of the two-penny postman’s 
knock!—Hail! February!—virgin mo¬ 
ther of this love of all loves, which dies 
almost the day that it is bom, and yet 
leaves the odor of its sweetness upon the 
whole after-life of those who were not 
too wise to admit it for a moment to 
their embraces! 

‘ The sage reader must not grudgeme 
these innocent little rhapsodies. He 
must remember that all are not so wise 
and sedate as he; and lie ought to recol¬ 
lect that there are such persons in the 
world as young ladies who have not yet 
finished their education : he must not 
insist, that, ‘ because he is virtuous, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale.’ Be¬ 
sides, I do not see that it is quite fair 
to complain of us anonymous writers, 
even if wedo occasionally insinuate into 
our lucubrations a few lines that are di¬ 
rected to our own exclusive satisfaction. 
In fact the privilege of writing nonsense 
now and then is the sweetest source of 
our emolument. 

* Now, the Christmas hoi idays are over, 
and all the snow in Russia could not 
make the first Monday in this inontli 
look any other than black in the home- 
loving eyes of little school-boys; and 
the streets of London are once more 
evacuated of happy wondering faces, 
that look any way but straight before 
them; and sobs are heard ana sorrowful 
faces are seen to issue from the crowded 
post-chaises; and theatres are no longer 
conscious of unconscious tclate de rtte^ 
but the whole audience is like Mr.- 
Wordsworth’s cloud, ^ which moveth al¬ 
together, if it move at all ,’—En re- 
vaffoAe,-»now newspaper editors begin 
to think of disporting themselves; for 
the great national school for * children 
of a larger growth’ is met in Saint Ste¬ 
phen’s Chapel, *for the despatch of hu- 
isiucss’ and of time, and consequently 
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newspapers have become, in one sense, 
a non-entity, and those writers who sig'n 
themselves ‘ constant readers’ 6nd their 
occupation gone. Now, the stones of 
Bonu-street dance for jt)y, Avhile they 
‘ prate of the whereabout’ of innumera¬ 
ble wheels, which latter are so happy to 
meet a^ain after a lun^ absence, that 
they nisi) into each other’s embraces— 
‘ vrheel within wheel.’ Now, the Italian 
opera is open, and the house is full; hut, 
it asked on the subject, you may safely 
say that ^ nobody was therefor the 
opera-hats that you meet within the pit 
evidently indicate that the wearers ap¬ 
pertain to certain counters and counting- 
houses ill the city, or serve those that 
do, having ‘ received orders’ for the 
opera in tlie way of their business.— 
Now, a sudden thaw after a week’s frost 
puts the pedestrians of Chcapside into 
a pretty pickle.—Now, the trottoir of 
Saint James’s-street beirins to know it- 
self again; the steps of Raggett’s arc 
proud of being pressed by right-honor- 
able feet; and xXiQ dandies' watch-tower 
is once more peopled witlr playful peers 
peering after beautiful frailties in furred 
pelisses.—Now, on fine Sundays, the ci¬ 
tizens and their wives begin to hie to 
Hyde Park, and, having attained IVel- 
lingtoii-walk, fancy that there is not mure 
than two pins to clioose between them 
and their betters on the other side of the 
rail, while the latter, having come abroad 
to take the air (of the insides of their car¬ 
riages) and kill the time and cure the 
vapors, permit inquisitive equestrians to 
gaze at them through plate-glass, and 
fancy, not without reason, that they look 
like flowers seen through flowing water : 
lady O-, for example, like an over¬ 
blown rose; lady H-like a painted 

lady-pea ; the countess of B-like 

a newly opened apple-blossom ; and her 
demure-luoking little sister beside her 
likeH/>ri;n-rosc.—Now, winter being on 
the wane, and spring only on the ap¬ 
proach, Fashion, for once in the year, 
begins to feel herself in a state of inter¬ 
regnum, and her ministers, the milliners 
and tailors, do not know what to think; 
Mrs. Bean shakes her head like lord 
Burleigh, and declines to determine as 
to what maybe the fate of future waists; 
and Mr. Stultz is equally cautious of 
committing himself in the affair of col¬ 
lars ; and ooth agree in coming to the 
same conclusion with the statesman in 
Tom Thumb—that, ‘ as near as they can 
ffueis, they cannot tell I’—Now, there¬ 
fore, the fashionable shops are shorn of 


their beams, and none can show wares 
that are strictly in season, except the 
stationer’s. But Ai^, which for all the 
rest of the year is dullest of the dull, is 
now, for the first fourteen days, gayest 
of the gay ; for here the poetry of love 
and the love of poetry are displayed 
under all possible and impossible forms 
and metaphors,—from little (.-uptds 
creeping out of cabbage roses, to large 
overgrown hearts stuffed with double- 
headed arrows, and uttering piteous 
complaints in verse while they fry in 
their own flames. Now, on good Saint 
Valentine's eve, all the rising generation 
of this metropolis who feel that they 
have reached the age of mdiscretion, 
think it full time for them to fall in love, 
or be fallen in love with. Accordingly, 
infinite arc the crow-quills that move 
mincingly between embossed margins, 

^ And those rhyme now who never rhytned 
before, 

And those who always rhymed now rhyme the 
more,* 

to the utter dismay of the newly-ap¬ 
pointed twopenny postman the next 
morning, who curses Saint Valentine al¬ 
most as bitterly as does in her siMwet 
heart yonder sulky seamstress, who has 
not been called upon for a single two¬ 
pence out of all the two hundred thou¬ 
sand extra ones that have been drawn 
from willing pockets, and dropped into 
canvas bags on this eventful day. She 
may take my word for it, that the said 
sulkiness, whicli has some show of rea¬ 
son in it to-day, is in the habit of visit¬ 
ing her pretty face oftener than it is 
called for: if it were not so, she would 
not have had cause for it now. 

‘ But good bishop Valentine is a plural¬ 
ist, andtiolds anotner see besides that of 
London. 

‘ All the air is his diocese, 

And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are his parishioners ^ 

He marries every year 

The lyrique lark, and the grave whispering 
dove; 

The sparrow, that neglects his life for love; 
The household bird with the red stomacher; 

He makes the blackbird speed as soon 
As doth the goldfinch or the halcyon.* 

Let us therefore be off to the country 
without more ado ; for who can stay in 
London in tlie face of such epithets as 
these, that seem to compel us^ with their 
sweet magic, to go in,search of the 
sounds and sights which they cliarac- 
tcrise ? 
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We shall not, however, in this early for though ‘ Nature’s journeymen,' the 

rardeners, are undergoing an ignoble 
leisure in this month, it is not so with 


part of the year, find much to attract our 
attention in the movements of the above- 
named paruhioners of the bishop; for, 
when love is not briskly going for¬ 
ward in the feathered world, there is 
little or no singing. Among the cho¬ 
risters, the only one, except the lark, 
who now finds leisure to practise bis 
springnotcs, is the thrush; and he not till 
near tlie end of the month, nor then un¬ 
less the season is mild and forward. Tlie 
yellowhammer, the chaffinch, and the 
wren, may also occasionally be heard at 
that time; but their short intenupted 
notes can scarcely be called singing, but 
rather the talking of it;—for 

' I shall not ask Jean Jaques Rousseau 

If birds confabulate or no,’ 

but shall determine at once that they do 
—at least if any dependence may be 
placed on eyes and cars. 

With regard to the general face of na¬ 
ture, we shall find it nearly in the same 
state in which it appeared toward the 
close of the last month; and we must 
look into its individual features very mi¬ 
nutely if we would discover any change 
even in them. The trees are still utterly 
bare; the skies are cold and grey; the 
aths and ways are for the most part 
ank and miry; and the air is either 
damp and clinging, or bitter, eager, and 
shrewd. But then what days of soft 
air, and sunshine, and unbroken blue 
sky, now ^Qd then intervene, and seem 
to transport us into the very heart of 
May, and make us look about and won¬ 
der what is become of the green leaves 
and the flowers! Now hard frosts, if 
they come at all, are followed by sud¬ 
den thaws ; and now, if ever, the myste¬ 
rious old song of our school-days stands 
a chance of being verified: 

* Three children sliding on the ice 
All on a summer'i day, 

It so fell out th^ all fell in, 

The rest they ran away.’ 

Now the labor of the husbandman re- 
ronimences; and it is pleasant to watch, 
from your library tvindow, the plough- 
team moving alraoBt imperceptibly along, 
upon the distant upland that the bare 
trees have disclosed to you. And now, 
by the way, if you are wise, you will get 
acquainted with all the little spots that 
are thus, by the bareness of the trees, 
laid open to you. 

* But we must not neglect the garden; 


Nature herself. She is as busy as ever—if 
not openly and obviously—secretly, and 
in the hearts of her sweet subjects, the 
flowers, stirring them up to that rich 
rivalry of beauty, which is to greet the 
first footsteps of spring, and teaching 
them to prepare tliemselves for her ad¬ 
vent, as young maidens prepare, months 
beforehand, for the marriage festival of 
some dear friend. If the flowers think 
and feel—and he who dares to say that 
they do not is either a fool or a phi¬ 
losopher—what a commotion must be 
working within their silent hearts, 
when the pinions of winter begin to 
grow, and indicate that he is at least 
meditating his flight! Then do they 
too begin to meditate on May-day, and 
think of the delight with which they 
shall once more breathe the fresh air, 
when they have leave to escape from 
their subterranean prisons; for now, 
toward the latter end of this month, they 
are all of them at least awake from their 
winter slumbers, and most are busily 
working at their gay toilettes, and weav¬ 
ing tb^ir fantastic robes, and shaping 
their trim forms, and distilling their rich 
essences, and in short getting ready in 
all things, that they may be duly pre- 
ared to join the bright procession of 
eauty that is to greet and glorify the 
annual coming-on of their sovereign lady 
the Spring!—It is true none of all this 
can be seen. But what a race should 
we be, if we knew and cared to know of 
nothing but what we can see and prove! 

* Whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes, 
He is a slave-^tbe meanest you can meet.’ 

* But there is much going on in the gar¬ 
den now, that may be seen by ‘ the naked 
eye' of those who carefully look for it. 
The bloom-buds of the shrubs and fruit- 
trees are obviously swelling, and the 
leaves of the lilac are ready to burst forth 
at the first favorable call. The laurustinus 
still braves the winds and the frosts, 
and blooms in blithe defiance of them. 
So does tlie China rose; butmeekly, and 
like a maiden who will not droop tnough 
her lovCT be away, because she knows 
that hp Is true to her, and will soon re« 
turn." Now, too, the visible heralds of 
spring approach, but do not appear; or, 
it they do appear, they have not yet put 
on their j^rgeous tabards or suTooats of 
many cotors. The chief of these are the 
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tnlipn, who are j ust sliowing tliemselves, 
.shrouded closely in their sheltering al¬ 
coves of dull green. The hyacinths, 
too, have sent up their trim fences of 
green, and are just peeping up from 
the midst of them in their green veils 
—the cheek of each flower-bud pressed 
ami clustering against that of its fel¬ 
low, like a host of little heads peep¬ 
ing out from the porch of an ivy-bound 
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cottage, as the London coaeh passes. 
Now, too, those pretty orphans, the cro¬ 
cuses and snowdrops—those foundlings, 
that belong neither to winter nor spring 
—that are neither lingering remnants of 
the one, nor early heralds of the other- 
show their modest faces scarcely an inch 
above the dark earth, as if they were 
afraid to rise from it, lest a stray * March 
wind’ should whistle them away,’ 


The Decfly Beauty. 


THE PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION,—A SONNET. 

Ttr*o of the dullness of life's dreary hour, 

1 oft amusement seek in fancy’s dreams^ 

Rove, like the active bee, from flow’r to flow’r. 

And, ev’n in darkness, meet with sunny gleams. 

A fairy structure in the air 1 rear. 

And people it with beings of my choice; 

I’hcn wander to a more exalted sphere. 

And hear a seraph tune his angel voice. 

I seem trt breathe more freely in my course; 

My mind's unclogg'd, unfetter’d in its range; 

My thoughts, 1 know, have not their reas’ning force ; 

And yet I seem delighted with each change. 

At length the vital Pow'r renews his rei^n; 
f sigh, and mingle with the world again. t’. C. 


THE DECAY OF BEAUTY. 

Ah ! whither have ye fled, ye gaudy hours, 

Ye dear companions of my blooming years. 

That us’d to strew my early path with flow’rs, 

My bosom calm, and hush my virgin fears? 

Corroding cares usujp joy’s former place. 

And envy now appears with dark despair: 

They hold the faithful mirror to my face, 

N()w wrinkled, pale, which once was fresh and fair. 

Those eyes, which Flatt’ry’s ready tongue could paint 
As Phoebus in meridian splendor bright. 

Sunk in their orbits, gleam more dull and faitft 
Than stars obscur’d by vapors of the night. 

Am I that Chloc once by poets sung, 

To whose frail charms such homage erst was paid ? 

No bard (the lyre of love is now unstrung) 

Will deign to sing the poor forsaken maid. 

When winter thus has frosted o’er the trees, 

No sprightly linnet tunes the vocal lay. 

But welcomes the returning vernal breeze, 

And rends his throat to greet the cheerful May, 

On me no vernal flow’rs shall bud again. 

The chill of frost no summer e’er succeed; 

But wrinkled age, and varied “he and Min, 

On these decaying embers still shall feed. 


VOL, Yll, 



88 So7ig-^An Address to Friendship. [February, 

‘ She once was fair!'—O daggers to my heart! 

O doleful knell of my departed charms! **■ 

The homeliest female can more bliss impart* 

When youth commends her to a lover’s arms. 

But truce with female vanity—subside, 

My trickling tears!—^be still, my panting breath ! 

No more, frail Beauty, o’er my thoughts preside, 

A transient shadow, fleeting ere possess’d ! 

Come, heav*n-bom Wisdom, to my soul impart 
More lasting charms,—a beauteous mental grace; 

Charms that may captivate the feeling heart, 

And triumph o’er the ruins of a face. 

These, when the crumbling fabric shall decay, 

Of death’s dark valley shall dispel the gloom. 

And waft, to regions of eternal day, 

Chloe, restor^ to pristine youth and bloom. 


SONG. 

And dost thou tell me, dearest, to forget thee. 

So sweet, so fascinating as thou art? 

Oh ! then indeed I would 1 ne’er had met thee. 

If thus by fate we ’rc doom’d so soon to part. 

1 might forget the lustre of thine eye. 

Did all thy beauty dwell in that alone ; 

But, while 1 bid one fond remembrance fly, 

Another comes to dash my efforts down. 

When on thy face with rapture 1 ’ve been gazing. 

When all my vows a kind return have met, 

When thy bright eye to mine has been upraising. 

Ne’er dream’d 1 thou hadst told me to forget. 

But learn, fair lady, thy command is vain ; 

My heart can never cease thy charms t’ adore; 

Oh ! then condemn me, if thou wilt, to pain, 

But never tell me to forget thee more. 

Mary Jane Coultart. 


AN address to friendship, 

by James Mac^Uenry, 

At silent midnight’s meditative hour, 

The watchful seaman feels thy cheering power. 
Inspiring Friendship! as he views f^rom far 
Heaven’s azure circle gemm’d with many a star; 
Yon wandering orb, night’s cold but lovely queen, 
niumes the sky, and gilds the watery scene ; 

The stately vessel spreads the waving sail, 

To catch each impulse of th’ unsteady gale: 

In thoughtful mood reclining o’er hex ^de, 

He views her progress through th’expanding tide. 
And ughs to tninu, as o’er each .wave she moves. 
She bears him farther still from tlmse he loves! 

But, yielding soon to Fancy’s sweet command. 

He visits once again bis native land; 

Again the haunts of youthful pleasure views. 
Again the throb of past delight renews. 
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The liOokiftg^gla^'s y a Swig. 

Affain the fields of rural sports are seen. 

The blooming meadows and the smiling green ; 

The sacred walk to Friendship long con^gn’d, 

'J'he spot ivhere love first fired his youthful mind ! 

Lo! now the sire who taught his youth appears. 

And hark! his mother’s honor'd voice he hears! 

The brothers, sisters, that his childhood blesa’d. 
Once more are welcom'd, and once more caress'd ; 
The female charmer of his soul again 
Is to his bosom clasp'd with raptur’d strain; 

With warmth he pours the fullness of his heart, 
Renews his vows, and pledges ne’er to part. 

But, oh! what holier feeling can allure, 

Less warm, perhaps, than love, but, ah ! more pure. 
To seek the well-known cottage which contains 
The friend long faithful to his joys and pains! 

That fond embrace, how ardent and sincere ! 

Those looks, that voice of confidence, how dear! 
Truth's purest throb within his bosom glows, 

And the full measure of his feelings flows. 

As, all disclos’d to Friendship's secret ear. 

He tells each joy and grief, each hope and fear. 

And thus unburthen'u feels prepared to try 
Life's rugged road with greater buoyancy. 

Oil! as along life's stormy vale I stray, 
lie Friendship still companion of my way! 

Then when Temptation shall her arts prepare. 

And spread her golden nets my feet to snare, 
iVIy watchful guide shall warn me of her toils. 

And safe convey me from the siren’s wiles.— 

Or should Misturtnne's harsher hand employ 
Those darts that wound the soul, and peace destroy; 
With loss of property or health distress'd, 

To thy sweet power, when whelming ills invade. 

Or by the malice of mankind oppress’d, 

Oh ! blissful Friendship! then 1 fly for aid ; 

For thou art true, though all the world deceive. 

Still wise to counsel, ready to relieve, 

Design’d by Heaven, from whom thy virtues flow. 
The chief ambassador of good below ! 


THE liOOKING-GLABS, A SONG, 

bi/ H. B. 

When will woman cease to be— 

What she ever has been—vain ? 

When, from fickle Fashion free, 

Will she quit gay Folly’s train ? 

Will she-—while her charms as yet 
Catch the eye of all who pass— 

(Heedless when those charms may set) 
Throw away her looking-glass ? 

Not while—wheresoe'er she turns— 
Admiration meets her eye; 

Not while yet within her burns 
One faint spark of vanity. 

AVintPr strips of leaves the tree. 
Summer withers up the grass; 

But what time shall woman see 
Throw away her looking-glass ? 
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A new Song--^isltanzas for Music. 

When the turbans of the East 
Lord it o'er the subject West; 

When the Highland earn, at least. 
Builds upon the ground his nest; 

When the Catholic we see 

Cease to tell his beads at mass; 

Then, and then alone, will she 
Throw away her looking-glass. 

When the German poets love 
Nor the wonderful nor wild ; 

When nurs-ry legends fail to move 
Feelings known but to the child ; 

When age finds the stiffen'd knee 
Pliant as in youth it was ; 

Then, and then alone, will she 
Throw away her looking-glass. 


A NEW SONG, ADAPTED TO THE CHARACTER OF ‘ ANCIENT PISTOL,' 

bj/ Mr. Horatio Smith. 

One day, as I was strutting, with my customary swagger, 

A puppy cried out,—‘ Pistol! you 're a coward, though a bragger!' 
Now, this was an indignity no gentleman would take, sir! 

So I told him pat and plump,—^ou lie-under a mistake, sir.’ 

Fools may be fool-hardy still; but men like me are wiser, 

And if we get a fighting fame, it is for fighting shy, sir! 

Said I, ‘ Sir, if you take the wall, you take it to your ruin,' 

Then forth he popp'd his knuckles, and gave my nose a screwing . 

‘ Zounds and fury !* bellow’d 1, ‘ there’s no bearing this, at all, sir!' 

S(» I lifted up my cane, and 1 gave the rogue-the wall, sir ! 

Fools may be, 

I told him, for his insolence I must have satisfaction. 

When he gave me such a kick that it drove me to distraction. 

My patience now was overcome, so nobody will wonder 

That 1 doubled up my fist, and immediately knock'd-under! 

Fools, • 


STANZAS FOR MUSIC, 

J'rom Friendship's Offering. 

Wake, oh, wake!-the morning stai 

Hath ceas’d to grace his glitt’ring car; 
Slowly the redo'niiig clouds unfold. 
And frequent streaks of living gold 
Announce the lord of day. 

'I'he light breeze wafts perfume on high, 
Less sweet alone than Kosa's sigh !— 
The flow'r with fresher tints is glowing. 
The fount with clearer crystal flowing. 
Oh come! oh come! 

Hours like this a charm impart 
That wins the eye, but not the heart. 
While love is still away! 

Wake, oh, wake!—through ev*ry grove¬ 
ls heard the matin lay of love; 
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— And shall a dearer love be vain 
To bid thee burst dull slumber’s chain, 

And spurn at slow delay ? 

Though morning glow with tints divine, 

1 ’d change her brightest blush for thine, 

And deem thine eye, from sleep awaking, 

Outshone the sun through darkness breaking :- 

Oh come! oh come! 

Hours like this are quickly fled ; 

Hut thy food smile a joy can shed 
Which melts not thus away! 

Thomas Dal£. 


tlTERARY and AllSCELLANEOUS 
MEMOIRS, 

hyJ. Ctadocky M.A. —1826. 

Anecdotes of eminent persons, and 
reniinisi'cnces of remarkable incidents, 
collected and related by men who iiave 
long mingled with society, are generally 
curious and interesting; and we turn 
over a volume of this kind with pleasure, 
even tliuugh we sometimes find it de¬ 
graded by frivolous and irrelevant mat¬ 
ter. Eigbty-four years have passed over 
the beau of the venerable collector of 
these memorials; he has sustained, du¬ 
ring that lung period, an unimpeached 
cliaiactcr for honor and veracity; and, 
by bis attention to literary pursuits, he 
bus qualified himself to contribute to the 
public stock of information and enter- 
tHinment. He was educated at the uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, having for his 
tutor the ingenious and erudite Dr. 
Farmer, who afterwards addressed to 
his pupil the well-known essay which 
settled the dispute respecting the learn¬ 
ing of Shakspearo. After his entrance 
into public life, be served the oflice of 
high sheriff for the county of Leicester, 
but did not obtain a seat in parliament. 
He was chosen fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, of which he is now the 
oldest member: he was also admitted 
into fashionable circles and into some 
literary clubs. 

Anecdotes of lord Mansfield and other 
distinguished Wien are given with per¬ 
spicuity and with occasional force.— 
* Lord Mansfield was justly looked up 
to, and'admired, as the Cicero of the age ; 
yet he was never much relished by some 
of the old lawyers, who boldly asserted, 
that, if his innovations were to be so 
freely adopted, they might shut up their 
long revered law iintlioritics, and, in 
compliment to his lordship, merely ad¬ 


here to the decisions that were recorded 
in Burrow’s Reports. 

‘ [ stood almost four hours very near 
to Mr. Horne Tooke, when, in the year 
1777, he was tried for a libel at Guild¬ 
hall, and conducted his own defence; 
and surely no humble individual could 
ever stand on higher ground. Lord Mans¬ 
field, with commanuing eloquence, pre¬ 
sided on the bench. The stern Thurlow 
was attorney-general, and the subtle 
insinuating Wedderburnc the solicitor; 
yet, unawftd by such authorities, he pro¬ 
ceeded with firmness, and remained un¬ 
daunted against this constellation of ta¬ 
lents, this phalanx of abilities; and, from 
his oivn deep knowlege of the law, was 
able to combat all its subtleties, and 
convert every circumstance to his own 
advantage, to the admiration and asto¬ 
nishment of the must crowded court. 

* The midland circuit was never ho¬ 
nored but once by the presence of lord 
Mansfield, and tiieii the greatest anxiety 
to see, and hear him, was every where 
excited. The second judge only arrived 
with the cavalcade, and the superior 
merely stole into Leicester late at night, 
on a saddle-horse. Next morning, how¬ 
ever, he appeared in all his splendor, 
and might ,]ustly he pronounced to he 
Grace and Dignity personified; but, wlien 
every eye was strained, and every car 
attentive, and the crier of the court, in 
due form, had proclaimed silence, his 
lordship only coldly got up, and said, 
that, as he was certain the graml jury 
were well informed of their duties, he 
should give no charge, but proceed im¬ 
mediately to the trials. Thus, by com- 
plimentinga few, he disobliged the many; 
and this conduct was the more repre¬ 
hensible, as he was not restricted for 
time, and could have gratified all, with¬ 
out giving himself the least trouble. 

^ 1 was once very near to his lordship 
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when he was in the utmost danger of 
his life; it was or the opening of par¬ 
liament, about the time that Wilkes was 
so popular, and number Forty-five was 
displayed in every street; a long debate 
was expected, after his majesty's speech 
had been delivered, in consequence of 
the Middlesex election having been set 
aside. Confusion might then be said to 
he at its height, for the mob had broken 
into the passage that leads to the throne; 
his majesty was just robed, and was pro¬ 
ceeding from the closet, when many of 
us were pressed directly forwards, and 
Avitli our clothes torn were absolutely 
thrown into the house. Lord Carlisle, 
seeing my distress, most kindly recog¬ 
nised me, and made room for me be¬ 
tween himself and another nobleman; 
but no more could he made out con¬ 
cerning lord Manslicld, till we heard 
that he had safely escaped at the opposite 
entrance. After his majesty had finished 
his most gracious speech, he retired, and 
intruders made every effort to follow, 
hut found it impossible ; and, as candles 
were then lighted, I became less alarmed, 
and was assured I might remain quiet 
till the commencement of the debates; 
—however, through favor or necessity 
f staid in the house to hear the wliolc of 
them. 1 felt myself little interested till 
the nobleman who sat next me got up 
to speak, and then 1 perceived that it 
was the great lord Chatham, whom 1 had 
never before seen but as Mr. Pitt, and 
was not in the least aware to whom I 
was indebted for much civility .and con- 
tlesccnsion. He arose, and spoke, but 
1 by no means recognised the complete 
oratoj-1 bad formerly so greatly admired, 
and indeed was never much more dis¬ 
appointed ; he spoke only for a short 
time, was confused, and seemed greatly 
disconcerted, and then suddenly turning 
to me, asked me whether 1 had ever heard 
him speak before ? ‘ Notin this house, uiy 
lord,* was my direct reply. ‘ I n no house, 
sir,* says he, ‘ I hope, have I ever before 
so disgraced myself ■ 1 feel quite ill, and 
was alarmed and annoyed this morning 
before 1 arrived; I scarce know wbat 
i have been talking about.* 1 could 
only bow and look civil; for, to say the 
truth, 1 could not sincerely declare that 
1 was of an opposite opinion. 1 still 
wished only to get away; but, as the 
debates grew more interesting, ] became 
more reconciled to my intrusive situation, 
and 1 was confidently assured, that no 
notice would then be taken. 


' One nobleman was uncommonly keen 
and sarcastic, and directed some invective 
with great warmth personally against 
lord Chatham, when, feeling himself 
stung to the quick, he suddenly arose, 
and poured forth a torrent of eloquence 
that utterly astonished ; the change was 
inconceivable, the fire had kindled, and 
we were all electrified with his energy 
and excellence. At length he seemed 
quite exhausted, and, as he sat down, 
with great frankness shook me by the 
hand, and seemed personally to recollect 
me, and I then ventured to say,—‘ 1 hope 
now your lordship is fully satisbed ?*— 
‘ Yes, sir,* replied he, with a smile, ‘1 
think I have now redeemed my credit.’ 
The duke of Grafton that night was par¬ 
ticularly animated; for, as prime mi¬ 
nister, he was attacked with fury.’ 

‘Soon after Mr. Thurlow was made 
lord chancellor, he addressed his brother 
in the following words: ‘ Tom, there is 
to be a drawing-room on Thursday, where 
1 am obliged to attend ; and, as 1 have 

f mrehased lord Bathurst’s coach, but 
lavc no leisure to give orders about the 
necessary alterations, do you see and 
get all ready for me.* The bishop, 
always anxious to obey the sic volo^ sic 
jubcoy of his brother, immediately be¬ 
stirred himself, and every thing was 
considered as completed in due time; 
hut, when the carriage came to the door, 
the bishop found that lord Bathurst’s 
arms had not been altered, and, knowing 
liis brother’s hasty temper, he happily 
hit imuiodiately on the only expedient 
to prevent a storm: the door was lield 
open till the lord chancellor arrived, 
and as soon as he was seated, and had 
fully examined the interior, he stretched 
out his hand, and most kindly exclaimed, 
‘ Brother, the whole is finished entirely 
to my satisfaction, and 1 thunk you.* 
The same expedient, as to the door, was 
resorted to again at his return, and of 
course no time was lost to remedy all 
defects.* 

Some anecdotes of Foote are amusing. 
—* Mr. Howard was of our party a 
theatrical club^\ and when he hinted 
something about printing a second edi¬ 
tion of his Thouglits and Maxims, Foote 
replied directly, with a sneer, ‘ Right, 
sir. Second Thoughts are often best ;*— 
and when a gentleman, with whom he 
was more intimate, only quoted in jest 
some trifling circumstance about a game- 
leg, Foote maliciously replied, ‘Tray, 
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sir, make no allusion to my weakest part; 
did J ever attack your head ?’ 

‘ Foote, at times, spared neither friend 
nor foe. He had little regard f*)r the 
feelings of others; if he thought of a 
witty thing that would create laughter, 
he said it. He had never availed him¬ 
self of the good advice given by Henry 
the Fifth to Falstatf, ‘ Reply not to me 
with a foobborn jestanu of this 1 can 
give one notable example. If be ever 
had a seiious regard for any one, it was 
for Holland ; yet at his death, or rather 
indeed after his funeral, he violated all 
decency concerning liiin. Holland was 
the son of a baker at Hampton, and on tlie 
stage was a closeimitator of Garrick, who 
had such a respect for him, that he played 
the ghost to his Hamlet merely to serve 
him at his benefit. Holland died rather 
young, and Foote attended as one of the 
mourners. He was really grieved ; and 
the friend from whom I had the account 
declared that his eyes were swollen with 
tears; yet when the gentleman said to 
him afterwards, ‘ So you have just at¬ 
tended the funeral ot our dear friend 
Holland ?’ Foote instantly replied, ‘ Yes, 
we have just shoved the little baker into 
his oven.’ 

* Another anecdote or two of this ex¬ 
traordinary man may not he unaccept¬ 
able. Foote, by accident, met an in¬ 
ferior person in the street, very like Dr. 
Arne, who, to be sure, when full-dressed, 
was sometimes rather a grotesque 6gure, 
and he contrived, I believe, not only to 
olitain some of the doctor’s old clothes, 
hut likewise one of his cast-off wigs, and 
introduced the man on the stage to bring 
in music-books, as an attendant on the 
commissary. The house was all asto¬ 
nishment, and many began even to doubt 
of the absolute identity. The doctor, of 
course, was most horribly annoyed; hut 
Foote put money into his pocket, wliich 
was all he cared for. Soon after, he pro¬ 
ceeded so far as to order ^oden figures 
to he made for a puppet-show, of which 
lb. Johnson and Goldsmith were to be 
the leading characters. Goldsmith af¬ 
fected to mugh, though he seriously al¬ 
luded to the circumstance in a letter to 
me; but the ^reat Leviathan of literature 
was so much incensed at the report, as to 
purchase an immense oak cudgel, which 
he earned with him to Tom Davies’ shop, 
and being there asked for what purpose 
that was intended, he sternly replied, 

‘ for the castigation of vice upon the 
stage.* This being immediately conveyed, 


as it was meant to he, Foote, I believe, 
was really intimidated, and the scheme, 
as to them, was given up.* 

Of Garrick’s good humor, and rea¬ 
diness to oblige, we have the following 
proof.—‘ As soon as 1 knew of Mr. Gar¬ 
rick’s arrival, 1 took an opportunity of 
waiting upon my good friend Mr. Anion; 
and there 1 found his rectory overflowing 
with company; amongst the, rest was 
Dr. Caleb Hardin^e, physician to the 
Tower, who, after dinner was so kind 
as to engross all the conversation. Ho 
stuttered immoderately, and in a most 
ludicrous manner attacked Mr. Garrick 
for his recital of many passages in Shak- 
spcarc, first giving them, as lie informed 
us, exactly like Mr. Garrick, and then 
with his own most valuable iniprovo- 
inents, Garrick took all with apparent 
good humor, and some of the party 
seemed inclined to smile, hut others were 
only struck with astonishment. When 
we were walking in the garden in the 
evening, Mr. Garrick asked me, • whe¬ 
ther 1 had ever met with Dr. Hardingo 
before ?’—‘ Never, sir,’ was the reply. 
—Then,* said he, ‘ you will be greatly 
entertained ; he is a professed wit, a man 
of very high connexions, and is licensed 
to say whatever he pleases in all com- 
anies.’—I coldly said, ‘ it might he so, 
ut to me he appeared exceedingly in¬ 
trusive and presuming.’ 

At a social meeting,—* Garrick was 
all life and spirits, and said, * Arden 
shall give us some of Falstaif after our 
refreshment, in which, I can assure you, 
he excels even Quin himself; aiuf we 
will all take some other parts, and with¬ 
out a change of scenery convert our 
apartment here into a spouting club.* — 
Jiut in the afternoon the party walked so 
far, and staid so long, that the proposal 
was then obliged to he deferred. After 
supper at Leicester, however, some re¬ 
citals took place, and several of the in- 
habitantsof my native town, being aware 
that the great actor was present, placed 
themselves in the bed-chamber annexed 
to the great room at the Crane Inn, and 
kept the door ajar, in hopes of getting a 
sight of him. Whilst we were amusing 
ourselves with the humors of the fat 
knight and his companions, from the 
play of Henry the Fourth, my attending' 
friends so far forgot themselves, that, 
being exceedingly diverted, they sud¬ 
denly burst into a violent fit of laughter. 

‘ So,’ cried Garrick, 'we have got an 
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audience, 1 find ; but, if they are at all 
entertained, I desire that the door ma^ 
not be shut.’ This civil conduct of his 
was highly couiinended, and tlie only 
regret next day was, that moie notice 
had not transpired of the over-night per¬ 
formance.’ 

Mr. Cradock had also llie honor of 
being acquainted with Sterne.—* Though 
Mrs. Garrick often censured Mr. Sterne, 
yet both she and Mr. Garrick had a real 
regard for him. Sterne never possessed 
any eqnal spirits—he was always either 
in the cellar or the garret; and once meet¬ 
ing him at Drury-lane theatre, I said to 
liitn, ‘ As you are so intimate with Gar¬ 
rick, I wonder that you have never uii- 
ilertak'en to write a comedyhe seemed 
quite struck, and after a pause, with tears 
in Ills eyes, replied, ‘ I fear 1 do not pos¬ 
sess the proper talent for it, and I am 
utterly unacquainted with the business 
of the stage.’—* The latter,’ 1 said, 
‘ would readily be supplied.’ 1 found, 
however, that he was at that time under 
embarrassments, and that a successful 
comedy would have been particularly 
serviceable to him. 

‘ I afterwards had the pleasure of di¬ 
verting him exceedingly by the toll owing 
anecdote.—‘ A gentleman applied to his 
friend to lend him some amusing book, 
and be recommended Harris’s iJerrnes. 
The gentleman, from the title, conceived 
it to be a novel, but turning it over and 
over could make nothing out of it, and 
at last coldly returned it with thanks. 
His friend asked him how he had been 
entertained. ‘Not much,’ he replied; 
‘ he thought that all these imitations 
of Tristram Shandy fell far short of the 
original.* 

‘ Sterne was no great favorite with Dr. 
Johnson, and a lady once ventured to 
ask the grave doctor, how he liked 
‘ Yorick’s Sermons'.’—* I know nothing 
about them, madam,’ was his reply. But 
sometime afterwards, forgetting himself, 
lie severely censured them ; and the lady 
very aptly retorted, ‘ I understood you 
to ^y, sir, that you had never read them ?’ 
—‘ I did read them, Madam, but it was 
in a stage-coach; I should not have even 
deigneu to have looked at them, had 1 
been at large.’ 

A letter from Goldsmith, and a poeti¬ 
cal address, will be read with some de¬ 
gree of interest. 

* My dear Sir, 

* The play has met with a success 
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much beyond your expectations or mine. 
1 thank you sincerely for your epilogue, 
wliich, however, could not he used, hut, 
with your permission, shall be printed. 
The story in short is this : Murphy sent 
me rather the outline of an epilogue 
than an epilogue, whicli was to he sung 
by Mrs. Catley, and which she approved. 
Mrs. Bulkley, hearing this, insisted on 
throwing up her part, unless, according 
to the custom of the theatre, she were 
permitted to speak the epilogue. In this 
embarrassment I thought of making a 
quarreling epilogue between Catley and 
her, debating who should speak the epi¬ 
logue, but then Mrs. Catley refused, after 
I had taken the trouble of drawing it 
out. 1 was then at a loss indeed; an 
epilogue was to he made, and for none 
but Mrs. Bulkley. I made one, and 
Colman thought it too bad to be spoken ; 
I was obliged therefore to try a fourth 
time, and f made a very mawkish thing, 
us you’ll shortly see. Such is the hi¬ 
story of my stage adventures, and which 
I have at last done with. I cannot help 
saying, that I am very sick of the stage; 
and tliough I believe 1 shall get three 
tolerable benefits, yet I shall, upon the 
whole, be a loser, even in a pecuniary 
light; my ease and eomfort I certainly 
lost, while it was in agitation. 

I am, my uear Cradock, 

Your obliged and obedient servant, 
OiiivER Goldsmith. 

‘ Present my most bumble respects to 
Mrs. Cradock.’ 

* ADDRESS, 

IN THE CHARACTER OF TONY LUMPKIN* 

‘ Well, the play ended, and my comrades gone. 
Pray what becomes of mother’s only son; 

A hopeful blade ! in town I ’ll fix my station. 
And cut a dashing figure through the nation; 
Turn author, actor, statesman, wit or beau. 
And stalk the hero of the ' puppet-show.’ 

Could I but gain some present firm support, 

I M quickly barter countiy ale for Port. 

No * Piety in paltens,’ I renounce her; 

Off in a crack, and marry big Bet Bouncer. 

Bill Bullet now can drive a roaring trade, 
And picks up countesses in masquerade, 
Walks round the new great-room* with dukes 
and peers, 

And swears he ’ll never balk his country jeers; 
Nay^' more, they much admires his lounging 
■ gait, 

And ta^s to him as to the lords of state— 
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And there *8 my comrade too that lived o’ Ih’ 
hill. 

Odzooks! he quite furgets his father’s mill; 

Says lie was born to figure liigh in life, 

And get in keeping by a nabob’s wile. 

Why should not I then in the world appear? 

1 soon shall have a thousand pounds a year ; 

What signifies below what men inherit? 

In X^ondon, there they’ve some regard for 
merit. 

Mother still talks of laming, modes re- 
fin’d; 


They’re all for making mince-meat of my 
mind. 

I’ll no such stuff; for, after all their strife, 
’Tis best, what haps, in lottery and in life. 

I’m off—the horses scamper through the 
streets, 

And big liet Bouncer bobs to all she meets; 
To every race; to pastimes every night. 

Not to the plays, (they say) it bcenH polite; 
To Sadler’s Wells, perhaps, or operas go; 

And once perchance to ih* roratorio. 

Then bet herself shall sit at top o* th’ table ; 
She manages the house, and I the stable; 

The rest o’ th’ time we ’ll scamper up and down, 
And set the fashions too, to half the town; 
Frequent all auctions, money ne’er regard; 
Buy pictures like the great, ten pounds a yard; 
Odzooks! we’ll make these London gentry say. 
We know what’s high genteel as well as they.* 


COMPLAINT OF A HUSBAND. 

To the Editor of the Lady's Magazine. 

SiK,—Your own conscience will tell 
vou 1 do nut (iatter when 1 ussure you, 
it is iny opinUin, that you have for some 
liinc ]iiist (lircctcd tliis Magazine with 
roiisi4ier:ii)le ability; and, as it is re¬ 
ceived at my house, it is tlirough its 
medium that 1 \vi.sli my better half to 
understand how 1 feel the situation in 
which i am placed, and liow, with all the 
comforts of life within my reach, I am 
prevented frotnenjo) ing any oiieoftliem. 

1 occupy a very genteel good-sized 
lioiisc at the west end of the town. 1 
have a handsome income, maintain a 
suliicient number of servants, and urn 
in the second year of my marriage. 1 
should not even care al>out that if i could 
do as [ like for only one day in the week; 
hut my wife is one of tlie most cKtraordi- 
nury-tcinpered women thatever blind For¬ 
tune linked in the chain of matrimony. 
Ail my endeavours to keep myself in her 
good graces are alike unfortunate. That 
which pleases her on one day, disgusts 
on the next. She will complain of being 
dull and of the want of society. J then, 
for her amusement, invite our mutual 
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friends, and do all in my power to make 
them merry; but no sooner have they 
repassed my threshold, than I am obliged 
to listen to her reproaches. * She can 
never have the house to herself-^ls she 
always to be teazed with the society and 
observations of silly impertinent people ? 
—She never knows the luxury or a quiet 
moment.’ The next night i stay at home 
to keep her company, and have the plea¬ 
sure of a tete-a-tete; hut here again it is 
all wrong. If 1 talk, 1 am a chattering 
magpie, and give her the hcad-ach. If 
1 be silent, l am sulky and dull. If I 
read, 1 am a book-worm, and she will 
weep at my neglect of her;—and if I 
pay her attention, 1 am desired to keep 
my good oflices for those wlio want them. 
Is not this provoking? And it is not 
only her husband on wh(»m she exercises 
the art of tormenting, in which it must 
be confessed she excels to a painful de¬ 
gree, but the servants are equally suf- 
tcrers with their master. As to the 
maids, she yhas had a dozen and more 
within the last twelve months, and tlie 
last is always the worst that ever a poor 
lady was troubled with. If they should 
chance to bring a three-years' cliaractcr 
from the place they lett, they may be 
certain of losing it in my house in less 
than a week. From her indefatigable 
zeal and caie to improve toem, and their 
inveterate obstinacy in being no better 
than they can, 1 seldom know the face 
or name of any one of the domestics of 
mv establishment. So little have 1 to do 
with the servants at my own house, tiiat 
I had the mortification, a few days since, 
of walking from the Union Cluli in the 
midst of rain, whilst my carriage was 
waiting at the door to convey me home, 
because forsooth my wife had thought 
proper to hire a new cocLchinaii and foot¬ 
man at dti hour’s notice, so that 1 could 
not recognise my own equipage.—There 
is one way certainly in which I do find 
myself a gainer by her excellent tnanage- 
nient; and that is through her talking 
so loud and so long to her servants, that 
they sometimes march off without waiting 
for any wages at all. 

You may very naturally ask me, sir, 
why 1 did not exercise more caution than 
to marry a woman possessing simh a 
temper as this—1 can say in reply, if not 
in justification, that for twenty months, 
during which I was so happy as to pay 
my addresses (and 1 then saw her almost 
every day) she was all my heart could 
desire—she w as as docile as a lamb, ever 
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anxious to plpa*»p, and did as she was 
bidden by those who had a jnst right to 
aathority, with an alacrity and sweetness 
which completely deceived me. I am 
the more surprised at this, because she 
is young and well educated, and her 
parents are of the first respectability, and 
of a disposition not at all calculated to 
corrupt, but to train up their child in 
the right way. 

How different is the lot of my younger 
brother! Allied to a woman whose sole 
study has been bis happiness, his house 
IS a heaven upon earth, when compared 
with mine. His wife receives their friends 
with the smile of complacency, and is 
also equally pleased when she is in the 
sole society oi her husband ; and it is no 
small instance of felicity to have a woman 
by whose behaviour your friends arc 
more endeared to you, and for whose 
sake your children are as much valued 
as for your own. Her servants came 
into the house when she was married, 
and, with one exception, have lived there 
ever since. 

This striking contrast gives me great 
uneasiness, particularly as 1 am of a 
domestic turn. Before my house was 
made unhappy by perpetual dissension, 
I was ever longing to l)e at home, being 
delighted at the thotiglitof retiring from 
the Dusy society of men into the bosom 
of her, then to me so dear and so amiable ; 
but alas! if she should continue to per¬ 
secute meat this rate, it will not be in my 
power much longer to afford her the least 
share in my affections. I have been 
constrained to adopt this method as a 
last resource, in the hope of reclaiming 
my wife from the line of conduct which 
she has been for some time pursuing; 
and if you will be kind enough to allow 
this letter a place in youi Magazine, she 
and her friends cannot avoid discovering 
whether she be alluded to, as some par¬ 
ticular points which 1 have noticed can¬ 
not be mistaken. How happy shall 1 
be, if my plan should have any effect; 
for 1 assure you, sir, an unlucky hit 
with a wife gives a man as much right to 
the honor of insertion in the catalogue of 
martyrs, as if he had ended his days at 
the stake. 

Sir, your most obedient, &c. 

A Husband. 


ALI, OB THE FORTUNATE PRODIGAL; 

A TALE; 

from the Svpplcmcnf, lately published 

in the (iciman Lunguagt\ to the 

Arabian J^ights' Entertainments, 

In Cairo lived a very rich dealer in 
precious stones, named liassan. lie ha<l 
an only son, named Ali, whom he edu¬ 
cated witli the greatest rare. When he 
was upon his death-bed, he sent for his 
son, and gave him these admonitions: 

‘ My son, this world passes away, and 
no one remains ; all that lives becomes 
the prey of Death. I feel that be ap¬ 
proaches me, and I wish to bestow on 
you the lust counsels I shall ever offer. 

I leave you, my dear son, rich—so rich 
that you may spend five hundred ducats 
a day, without hurting your fortune. 
But, my son, never forego the fear of 
God and his prophet; do good, associate 
with upright people, avoid bad company, 
be not avaricious, indulge not in immoral 
pleasures, and cherish your wife who is 
now pregnant—adieu! For the little 
time tliat is left me, I will pray to 
God that he will he pleased to guardyou 
from every obstacle, wiiicli may preveiii 
our meeting again before his tijrone.* 

Ali wept bitterly : his fatlier embraced 
him for the last time, and soon after¬ 
wards expired. The house lesonndeil 
witli eries ofniomning; the corpse was 
washed and interred with the custoniiiry 
solemnities, and Ali passed forty days in 
doors, reading the koran and excluding 
all visitors. After this peri*»d a party 
of young men called upon liim : they 
were the sons <»f merchants and tlic com¬ 
panions of his youth; they rallied hiiii 
for such extreme indulgence of his grief, 
and persuaded him tu mount his mule 
and take an airing with them. He con¬ 
sented, and was easily induced tu spend 
the day in their company in festive en¬ 
joyment; other days were passed in a 
similar manner, and he was completely 
immersed in gaiety. Mis wife reminded 
him of his father’s dying admonitions, 
that he should avoid bad company. 
‘ My companions, he replied,’ are all re¬ 
spectable men, the sons of merchants, 
and of sound principle; they are social 
and joyous, it is true; but that is no 
fault even in the opinion of men of rigid 
rectitude.' 

After some weeks had elapsed in this 
manner, Ali’s companions persuaded him 
that it was now his turn to he enter¬ 
tainer, and they knew him to be a man 
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of too much spirit to wish to be excused. 
The lo^'ic was irresistible, and precipi¬ 
tated younp* AH into excesses which 
could not fail to brin^ him to the ground 
at last. Everyday he gave magnideent 
parties upon trie Nile, or at Rauda, or in 
tlic island gardens which the Nile forms 
at Cairo: this was continued for three 
years, by which time every thing that 
his father had left was dissipated; 
money, jewels, houses, gardens, lands, 
all went to wreck, except the mansion 
in which he dwelt. 

Tims destitute of resources, he be¬ 
came distressed even to provide suste¬ 
nance for his wife and cluldren, a boy 
and a girl, wliorii his wife liad borne to 
him since Ids father’s death. She was 
not sparing of her reproaches, and de¬ 
sired him to go and solicit the compa¬ 
nions of his pleasures for succour. Ali 
accordingly applied to them, but from 
every bouse he was sent away with ex¬ 
cuses, and sometimes with contempt. He 
came home as he went* empty-handed. 
His wile was sorely grieved at the dis- 
a|)|»ointiiient, hut in lier turn applied to 
her friends and neighhours, and one of 
these gave her enough to keep them all 
hir a year. ‘ Cod he praised,’ said Ali • 

* hut this cannot always last. I must 
bestir myself, and sec whether I can get 
any thing by rny own exertions,’ He 
set out, thm-efore (fie knew not whither, 
nor for what purpose)) and arrived at 
liulak : there he found a vessel bound to 
Daiidotta, in wliicli he embarked. Wiieii 
lie arrived there, he visited a friend, 
wlio was about to take a journey to Jtag- 
dad. Ali embarked with him in a ship 
hound to Syria, and thence accompa- 
iiieil a caravan going from Damascus to 
Bagdad. Within a few days’ march of 
Bagdad, the caravan was attacked by 
lianditti, and plundered; the traders 
escaped as well as they could, and Ali 
lied to Bagdad. He readied the city at 
the very moment when the gates were 
closed, but prevailed on the warden to 
give him a lodging for the night; in the 
morning he went to an eminent mer¬ 
chant, a friend of his father’s, and an¬ 
nounced himsclt as the son of Hassan: 
the merchant received him in a friendly 
manner, and offered liim a house for his 
residence. AH, having accepted his 
offer, was led to a handsome street in 
which there were three empty houses be- 
loiiging to his friend, who desired him 
to take his clioiceof two of them. ‘ And 
why not of the third ?* said AH. ‘ Be¬ 


cause,’ replied the merchant, * it is in¬ 
fested by ghosts and evil spirits, and they 
kill such as are fool-hardy enough to 
pass the nightin that mansion.’ As Ali 
desired nothing more than to he libe¬ 
rated from a miserable existence, he im¬ 
mediately requested permission to tenant 
the haunted house; and it was in vain 
that the merchant labored to dissuade 
him from so unreasonable au intention. 
Ill short, he entered upon possession, 
taking with him what was necessary for 
his accominudation. He performed his 
ablutions with the water of a well in the 
front court. A slave brought him his 
evening meal and a lamp, attended at 
table, and, after removing the dishes, 
wished him well through his adventure, 
and withdrew. 

AH took the lamp, and mounted the 
staircase to explore the upper apart¬ 
ments, in which he found a magnificent 
hall, the roof of which was of gold, and 
the floor of marble; here he spread his 
bed, trimmed his lamp, and sat down to 
peruse the korun. He had read a few 
chapters when on a sudden he heard a 
loud voice saying, ‘AH, son of Hassan, 
come hither.* ‘ Come hither, yourself,* 
answered AH. He had scarcely uttered 
the words when a shower of gold fell on 
every side, until the hall was filled. 
Then Ali, taking the koran in his hand, 
said,—‘ I invoke tliee, invisible spirit, 
by the name of God, declare what this 
means.'—^ This gold,* replied the voice, 

' was enchanted, and thus has been pre¬ 
served through many years for you. 
The words 1 addressed to you 1 
have addressed to all who have come 
hither, but no one answering to the 
name, they feared, and 1 broKe their 
necks; as soon as you commanded me to 
approach, I knew you to be the true 
master of the treasure, which 1 imme¬ 
diately resigned to you. A treasure still 
mure considerable is preserved for you 
in Yemen. Now give me my liberty, and 
let me depart.’—‘ By the power of God,’ 
exclaimed AH, ‘ I will nut give thee thy 
liberty till thou shalt have put me in 
possession of the treasure in Yemen.’— 

* 1 will bring it you, but swear 1 shall 
then be free.’ ‘I swear it; bull have 
something else at heart in which thou 
mayest assist me.*— ‘ l^et me hear.’— ‘ i 
have a wife and children at Cairo, and 
will that thou bring them to me.*—> 
‘ Your will shall be obeyed, and they 
shall come to Bagdad suitably provided.' 

AH then began to collect the gold. 
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and put it into bags which he found near 
himj he next employed himself through 
the rest of the night in secreting the 
treasure in a suhterraneOHS chamber 
which he discovered open, and, having 
done so, lie locked the door and put the 
key in bin pocket. Toward the morn¬ 
ing the slave of the owner of the house 
knocked at the door, and was astonished 
to find All alive and well: he immedi¬ 
ately set off to carry the news to liis 
master, who, highly rejoiced, repaired to 
visit his guest. He congratulated Ali 
on his escape, and asked him what he 
had seen during the night. Ali assured 
him he had not been disturbed. ^ 1 passed 
the night,’ he continued, ‘ in reading 
the koran, and that probably kept the 
evil spirits, who assailed your former 
visitors, at a respectful distance,’ 

At the expiration of three days, the 
genius of the treasure appeared, and an¬ 
nounced to Ali that he might go and 
meet his family, as they were splendidly 
arrayed, and traveled in handsome con¬ 
veyances, taken from the treasure from 
Yemen which accompanied them. Ali 
invited the principal merchants of the 
city to accompany liini, and proceeded 
with them to a garden in tiie suburbs, 
wben^ be awaited the arrival of his wife 
and children. They had not waited long 
when a large moving mass made its ap¬ 
pearance in the distance. 11 was a cara¬ 
van of mules and ramels, witli a numer¬ 
ous train of attendants. The conductor 
rode up to Ali, and apologised for a 
delay of four days, which had been in¬ 
curred, he stated, tlirough fear of rob¬ 
bers. Now Ali had previously made 
himself known to the merchants of Bag¬ 
dad, as one of their class, who had come 
to the city with a caravan of his own, 
but had been cutoff from it by banditti, 
and compelled to. sake safety in flight; 
in concordance with which story, the 
genius of the treasure had provideJ these 
seeming mules and camels, which, with 
their drivers, were all phantoms. The 
merchants of Bagdad were filled with 
astonishment at the wealth of Ali, and 
accompanied him to his dwelling, where 
their wives were also assembled to meet 
his wife. All were treated with great 
civility and a sumptuous regale, and rose 
water and perfumes were scattered la¬ 
vishly about, In their turn they offered 
presents to Ali and his family, and'no- 
tbing was to be seen, but servants with 
trays of fruits, flowers, confectionary, 
Ruo rich stuIts. Ali then gave the sup¬ 


posed muleteers and camel-drivers their 
dismissal, with which they were well 
pleased. On asking his wife an account 
of her travels, she told him that she ha>l 
fallen asleep, and when she awoke found 
herself in the midst of the caravan. Ali, 
opening the chests, was surprised at the 
quantity of gold, precious stonC', and 
rich clothes, whicli they contained ; he 
showed his treasures to his wife, and 
told her his adventures. ‘ (}od be 
praised !’ she exclaimed ; ‘ this is the re¬ 
sult of your father’s benedictions. Now 
follow his advice, and never relapse into 
the habits into which your former com- 
anions seduced yon.’ Ali promised 
er to reform, and he kept Ills promise. 
He placed the brocades and jewels in a 
magazine, and engaged assiduously in 
trade. 

The reputation of Ali at last came to 
the ears of the sovereign of Bagdad, who 
expressed a desire to sei* him. Ali 
therefore repaired to tlie palace, taking 
with him four large scarlet trays full of 
the most valuable jewels. The king re¬ 
ceived him vviti* great condescension, 
and, when he saw the present, he was 
filled with wonder, for its value far ex¬ 
ceeded that of the royal treasury. He 
called his ministers and principal men 
to look at the trays, and asked them 
what they thought of the merit of a man 
who had made so magnificent an offer¬ 
ing, ‘ He is a man of the highest worth, 
no doubt,' replied the vizir.’—* So I 
think,’ said the king, ^and I will make 
him my son-in-law, that is, if my consort 
and the princess, iny daughter, have the 
same opinion of him that you have, who 
are a true mine of sagacity.’ Upon this 
he ordered the trays to be conveyed into 
the inner chambers. ‘ Whence came these 
s^endid gems?* inquired the queen. 
‘From Khajch AH the jeweler,’ replied 
the king; ‘ one of the most opulent 
merchants in Bagdad, or in the world. 
We cannot,’ continued he, ‘ accept these 
without some return, and what return 
can we make? The only equivalent 
would be the pearl our daughter; what 
say-you ? Our vizir has declared him to 
be a man of the highest merit; and, as 
he is young and handsome, the princess 
will probably be of the same opinion.’ 

On the same day the king called a 
general council, to which the principal 
merchants were invited, that they might 
express their acknowlegernents for the 
lionor to be conferred on their fraternity. 
The chief cadi was also summoned, and 
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coimnaudcd to prepare the contract of 
rnarriaj^e between tl»e princesH and 
Khujeh All, of Cairo. ‘ "Yonr pardon,’ 
crieil AM, ‘ how can a merchant become 
the Bon-in-law of a prince.’—‘ You arc 
no more a merchant,’ replied the king; 
‘ I make you of equal rank witli my vizir, 
and a privy counsellor.’ ‘ Sire, yet one 
word.’—‘ Speak out without fear.’—‘ 1 
have,’ said AM, ‘been married these fif¬ 
teen years, and have a son fourteen years 
old; now if your majesty would trans¬ 
fer to the son the grace you design fur 
the father*—‘ Not a bad idea*, said the 
king; ‘ let us see your son ; what is his 
name ?’—‘ Hassaii,’ replied AM.—‘ Has- 
san!’a very good name for the son-in- 
law of a king; let him he called,’—AM 
immediately went for his son, whose 
grar.eful person and gentle manners won 
all liearts the moment he appeared. Tiie 
queen and the princess gladly assenteil 
to the exchange, and the marriage was 
relehratefi with festivities that lasted a 
wiiole mouth. I'hu king had two pa¬ 
laces erected contiguous to his own ; one 
for the young couple, and the other for 
his new \ izir. 

So passed many years in tlie enjoy¬ 
ment of all the pleasures of life. The 
king became dangerously ill, and, hav¬ 
ing no son of his own, thought it neces¬ 
sary to provide for the succession: a 
council was therefore assembled, and the 
memhers, who knew his wishes, unani¬ 
mously declared for Hassan, who was 
accordingly installed. Three days after¬ 
wards the king died, and was buried 
with the usual solemnities, and a mourn¬ 
ing for forty days wasobserved at court. 

ilassan filled the throne with so much 
iropriety, that it might be said he had 
leeu ca(led to it from his birth ; he was 
beloved by his people, and reigned in 
peace and prosperity. His fattier was 
vizir, and Hassan had three children, 
who in the course of time succeeded to 
the kingdom. 

Praised he the power of God, who dis¬ 
poses of kingdoms and thrones at his 
will, and distinguishes by his favor those 
who do good to others. 


TAB M60RISH CAPTITB. 

When the Moors were in possession 
of a great part of Spain, Narvaez, the 
Ovemor or a town which the Christians 
ad taken from them, sent out a party to 
nuke incursions into the hostile territory. 


His men had no great success; but they 
returned with a few prisoners, one of 
whom excited particular notice. He was 
ayoung warrior, who wore ariding-clokc 
of violet silk, richly ornamented, and a 
small finely-woven hat over a crimson 
cap; and hc had an excellent horse, a 
lance, and a round shield, richly chased, 
such as was usually borne by Moors of 
distinction. Heing asked hy the Spanish 

f governor who he was, he answered, that 
le was a son of the commandant of 
Honda, who was well known to the 
Christians as a gallant warrior. When 
Narvaez inquired whither he was going, 
his tears prevented him from uttering a 
w'ord in reply. ‘ It astonishes me,’ ob¬ 
served Narvaez, 'tliat being a knight, 
and the son of a brave man, and knowing, 
besides, the chances of war, thou art so 
cast down, and wcepest like a woman !* 
‘I iveep not,’ answered tlie Moor, ‘at 
seeing myself a prisoner, nor because 
1 am your captive. These tears are pro¬ 
duced, not by the loss of my liberty, but 
hy another and a rnncii gr^^ater misfor¬ 
tune.’ Narvaez requested an explana¬ 
tion of these mysterious words. ‘ Know, 
then,’ said the youth, ‘ that fur some time 
I have been the lover of the daughter of 
a governor of one of our castles. 1 
adore her; I have served her faitlifully; 
and in her name have frequently fought 
against you Christians, Finally, she 
consented to marry me, and sent me 
word that 1 might come and carry htu* 
oflT from her father's house to my own. 
I was on my route, full of joy and hope, 
when my evil destiny threw me in the 
Way of your cavaliers, and 1 lost at once 
my liberty and all the happiness wliich 
I was anticipating.*—The compassion 
which Narvaez felt at this recital was so 
great, that he told the unhappy Moor 
that if he would promise, on the faith of 
a knight, to return and place himself 
again in his power, he would permit him 
to pursue his journey. The knight con¬ 
sented, and, Having pledged his honor, 
set off, and reached that evening the 
castle where his fair-one lived. He soon 
found means to communicate to her his 
arrival; and she, on her part, so well 
seconded his views, that she immediately 
apprised him of the time and place where 
he might see her alone. When they 
met, the Moor was bathed in tears. 
‘ What is all this!’ exclaimed the as¬ 
tonished beauty; ‘ now that thou art in 
possession of the object of thy desires; 
now that thou hast me in thy power, and 
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inaycst load me wliitiicr thou wilt, thou 
betraycst si^jns of the ^roatost sorrow!'— 
* Alas!* replied tiie Moor, ‘ learn, that in 
traveling* hither yesterday, I was taken 
by some cavaliers, and carried before a 
Spanish governor, who, having heard 
my misfortune, like a true knight, had 
pity upon me, and permitted me, on my 
proujlse of returning, to come and sec 
thee. Here I am, therefore, no longer a 
free man, but a slave; and Hod forbid 
that, although I have lust my own li- 
l)erty, loving thee as 1 do, I should carry 
thee to a place where thou wouldcst lose 
tliind! i will return, for 1 have given 
my word to do so; and, if I can ransom 
myself, 1 will again hasten to thee.*— 
‘No!* rejoined liis beloved,‘before to¬ 
day thou hast proved that thou lovest 
me, and to-dH^ thou jirovest it mure than 
over; hut, since thou art so observant 
of uhat tbou owest to me, God forbid 
ibat I should forget what 1 owe to tbcc. 
Nay wliat tbou wilt, I will go with thee. 
If thou art a slave, I will be a slave. If 
(idd restore thee to liberty, he will re¬ 
store me also. This box contains pre¬ 
cious jewels; make room fur me cn 
croupe. \Vc will set off instantly; for 
1 am rejoiccil to share thy fortunes.’ 
Away they went, and the next morning 
surrendered themselves to Narvaez. He 
received them will) great kindness, be¬ 
stowed the liigliest praises on tlieir <*on- 
stancy and love, and gratihed them with 
complete freedon*. 


THE INFLUENCE AND POWER OF 
HEaUTY; 

by J. P. Thomas. 

Beauty, thou potent charmer of the 
soul, whose empire is the heart, and 
whose govLMnment is love, may thy en¬ 
dearing blandishments not be sncriticed 
to vice, and may thy vanity never triumph 
over reason! may'st tltuu ever regard 
those elegant personal accomplishments 
with which thou art blessed, as the gift 
of God, who demands, in return for 
them, excellence and virtue. Thou art 
endued with an imperial power—the 
jiower of pleasing at first sight: may it 
always be directed to a good and useful 
purpose, and may’st tbou never wander 
in the paths of vice, over which, here 
and there, is scattered a gay eplieoieral 
flower, the gaudy receptacle of subtle 
poison, although otherwise the rugged 
soil is barren and pestiferous! Then 


^PEBBUAHr# 

Virtue will encircle thy brow with her 
emerald garland of honor, and Ueligion 
will invest thy head with thestarry crown 
of her immortal glory. The acute glance 
of beauty can avert the deadly blow of 
the inhuman murderer. The despotic 
tyrant, who steels his obdurate heart 
against the merciful calls of humane 
compassion, bows a submissive slave to 
the power of beauty and the impulse of 
love. Overcome by the powerful charms 
of the lovely Angelica, the assassin fulls 
a self-debased and a self-convicted vil¬ 
lain at her feet, although but lately 
he swore, at the altar of his faitli, an 
eternal enmity to tiie reeking blood of 
her father. But neither the deep humi¬ 
lity of erhno, nor tlie self-abased ac- 
knowlegement of guilt, nor the mean 
disgrace of humbled power, nor the ear¬ 
nest entreaties of forgiveness, can quell 
'that enduring spirit of paternal alfection 
which urges the fatherless child to in¬ 
dignation, and prompts her t(f revenge. 
Sensible that his feigned sorrow pro¬ 
ceeds rather from an awe of her tlian 
from a sense of virtue, and that his lieart 
is, in its sincerity, still cruel and un¬ 
relenting, slie spurns his offeied recon- 
ciliutiuii with cuntempt, amt entreats the 
assassin to plunge deep, into her fair 
bosom, the death-dagger of her father. 
Such is f(;male virtue in its highest 
sphere of glory, that it knows no fear 
but that of Heaven, and feels no pang 
which is the punishment of vice. Some¬ 
times it broods in solemn state over the 
calamitous misforlimes of life; some¬ 
times it braves tliem witli a dauntless 
imagination, and with an astonishing 
fortitude. In the exercise of its milder 
qualities, it weeps over ruin, and bewails 
the wreck of honor; under the sterner 
iuiluenceof its stronger powers, it meets 
impending danger without fear or con¬ 
fusion. 1 know of no grace wliich sets 
off beauty with a betU;r charm than mo- 
<lcsty. It is that bright halo of halloweil 
honor, superlative purity, and supreme 
excellence, which shines only in Uie re¬ 
gions of V'irtiie, It is most pleasing to 
observe Beauty, when in the zenith of 
lier powers, the meridian of her glory, 
and tluj sunshine of her splendor, set off 
her.cliarms with the ornament of grace, 
unUdiited with ostentatious vanity or 
pride. Then it is that she allures all 
with a strong inclination of the will 
toward her; then it is that she reigns 
in superior glory. The brilliant star 
of Venus is the bright constellatiou of 
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youth. May it over prove the ^uide of 
virtue, and the ornament of moral excel- 
lencp, cheering- its illustrious train of 
follotvers with liope, and ronlidence, 
and Miss ! The blooming virgin should 
have* something more than beauty to re¬ 
commend her to the love-sick swain. 
Heaiity is but the frail and fleeting honor 
of a day; but, wiieu the rosy cheek has 
lost its freshness, and the shape its per- 
feclitm, the brilliant lustre of mental ac- 
cumplishnients will survive theirdccayed 
receptacle, and sited around their pos¬ 
sessor a galaxy of refulgent glory. 


TUB CASE OP THE SILK-WEAVEUS. 

* This is not the cause of faction, or of party, 
or of any individual, but the coiwmow intcicsi of 
vvc!y man in BriUnnJ* Junius. 

1 LOVE the light and easy and cheer- 
iiig periodical "literature of our day. 
'J’liere is enough of dry disquisition and 
iiietapliysical lesearch, to be met with 
elsewbere; and 1 take up the New 
Montlily, the European, or the Lady’s 
Magazine, prepared for smiles, mirth, 
and amusement, rather than ahstrusc 
problems or lectures on political teco- 
nomy. Yet the gaieties of onr monthly 
essayists must for a time be discarded, 
wlicn topics of grave ami weighty con¬ 
sideration oiler themselves, to which our 
attention may be benefleially directed ; 
and 1 cannot*conceive a question of the. 
//a//(as indeeil it is) more important, as 
well from its national claims, as from the 
nmuiticent cliarities to wbicb it lias given 
biitli, tliun the silk trade of Eni^land, 
An appeal in its behalf cannot, 1 think, 
he moie appropriately made than in the 
Lady’s Magazine; since, of those who 
peruse it, so many are the best patrons 
of the mechanic’s labours—1 mean the 
women of Britain. 

It is not my wisli or intention to en¬ 
gage in any discussion as to the pro¬ 
priety of that free system of trade which 
is now adopted by our ministers, and 
supported and sanctioned even by their 
olitical antagonists. Time will be the 
est test of the stability of such prin¬ 
ciples. Assuredly I deem them wise; 
hut my wisdom may be us the house 
built upon the sands, easily shaken. 
My motives are to lead those who have 
the power, into the will of following one 
of the brightest examples of practical 
good that ever emanated from a palace 
or cot. I do not allude to the munificent, 


the indeed kingly^ gift of one thousand 
pounds which iieorgcthe Fourth has re¬ 
cently sent to a large body of his unpiii- 
ploycd subjects, the weavers of Spital- 
tickls, but to his compassionate per¬ 
mission and order, that from the again- 
worked looms of many of them should 
be produced articles tor the decoration 
of his own palace, under an impression 
that in a national and patriotic view, that 
palace would be best adorned and most 
appropriately furnished with liritish 
manufactures. Surely this is real, un¬ 
ostentatious charity, admirable benevo¬ 
lence; such as (like mercy, in Sliuk- 
speare’s beautiful definition) 

—* is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes, 
*Tis mightiest in the mighty, and becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown' 

That the ' king can do no wrong’ is an 
axiom in politics ;—why may it not be 
one also in fashion ? It bath heretofore 
been deemed graceful to imitate the style 
of a king’s slipper, ov the make of a 
queen’s stomacher—will not my rich 
countrymen and fair countrywomen now 
think it wise to do acts of charity, such as 
their monarch has done, by an excliaiige 
of the showy and sometimes ill-assorted 
trap[)ings and dccuratiuns of foreign 
make, foi tin; equally valuable, and per¬ 
haps more consistent of our own? An 
immediate patronage of our own inanu- 
factures, and a little perseverance in 
these charities and uses, would soon make 
them fashionable, and, that achieved, we 
should again behold cheerful labor woik- 
ing the well-employed loom, commerce, 
many-tongued, plying its useful task, 
and find much better helps to the com¬ 
forts of our labourers than charitable 
(but, from the nature of things, un¬ 
certain) subscriptions. 

1 do not think I can finish this paper 
better than by quoting u royal notice 
given above nine'years ago, at a period 
when tile weavers in Spital-fields were 
involved (as they also now arc) in the 
most severe distress. The ordinance 
ran thus: 

Tuesday, Oct 22ad, lOlC. 

‘ Notice is hereby given, that her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Birth-day, which falls on the 18th 
day of January, will be celebrated by a 
drawing-room, at the Queen’s Palace, 
on the 5th of February; and that the 
Birth-day of H. R. U.thc Prince Kegcnt 
will also be celebrated by a drawing¬ 
room, in her Majesty’s Palace, on St. 
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George’s Day, tlie 2?<1 of April. It is 
tnost earnestly recommended and de¬ 
sired that the Nobility and Gentry, and 
ail persons attending upon these occa¬ 
sions, will appear in dresses entirely of 
British manufacture,' 

Need 1 add that the recommendation 
of royalty was attended to, and that its 
effects were imniediate and happy ? No 
sooner did the nation, and especially the 
female part of it, adopt the elegant and 
beautiful works of English looms, and, 
like the goddess of the Iliad, 

■ ■■ ^ shake their silken vests,^ 

than the languishing business revived, 
the starving manufacturers found full 
employment, confidence was restored, 
ana content compelled 

■ ■ * Hope to twine 

Her fairy sickle with a wreath of flowers.' 

May it not be presumed that a similar 
notice from our present gracious sove¬ 
reign, announcing courtly clrawing-rooins 
and the celebration of royal birth-days, 
would be attended with equally pro¬ 
pitious and fortunate results f 

S. P. C. 


THE LlTEllARY REMAINS OF LADY JANE 
GREY, WITH A MEMOIR OF HER LIFE, 

by N, H, Nicolas- 

The accomplishments and excellent 
character of a young lady who had the 
honor of being queen for nine days, and 
then fell a victim to the barbarity of a 
•female fiend, entitled her to admiration 
in her own time, and still demand for 
her memory the tribute of high respect. 
A mildness of disposition, a courteous 
demeanor, and an artless simplicity of 
character, wore, in the case of lady Jane, 
united with strong, sense, correct prin¬ 
ciples, and virtuous habits. But, having 
been kept by her parents in a state of 
slavish awe, she did not exert that linii- 
ness of mind which would hav5 enabled 
her to resist the mad ambition of her fa¬ 
ther, and to withstand the importunities 
of her father-in-Iuw. 

Her taste for literature strongly ap¬ 
pears from her own words, in an interview 
with her tutor Aschain. When her pa¬ 
rents were engaged in the sports of the 
chase, he founcl her in her chamber, 
reading the Phaedo of Plato in Greek. 
To his inquiry why she did not Join in 
the amusement in which her family were 
engaged, she replied with a smile, ‘ J 


wisse [think] all their sport in tlie park 
is but a shadow to that pleasure that I 
find in Plato alas! good folk, they 
never felt what true pleasure means.’ 
Ascham then inquired, ^ And how came 
you. Madam, to this deep knowlege of 
pleasure, and what did chiefly allure you 
into it, seeing not many women, but very 
few men, have attained thereunto ‘ 1 
will tell you,’ she replied, ‘ and tell you 
a truth which perchance you will marvel 
at. One of the greatest benefits that 
ever God gave me is, that he sent me so 
sharp and severe parents, and so gentle 
a schoolmaster, for, when 1 am in pre¬ 
sence either of father or mother, whether 
I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go, 
eat, drink, be merry or sad, be sewing, 
playing, dancing, or doing any thing 
else, 1 must do it, as it were, in such 
weight, measure, and number, even so 
pcriectly as God made the world; or 
else 1 am so sharply taunted, so crucdly 
threatened, yea,presently sumetime.s with 
pinches, nips, and bobs, and other way.s, 
which 1 will not name for the honor 1 
bear tliem, so without measure disor¬ 
dered, that 1 think myself in hell, till 
the time come that I must go to Mr. 
Elmer, who teachetli me so gently, so 
pleasantly, with such fair allurements to 
learning, that I think all the time no¬ 
thing wliilst T am with him ; and, ulieii 
1 am called from him, I fall on weeping, 
because whatever 1 do else but learning 
is full of great trouble, fear, and whole 
misliking unto me; and tims my book 
hath been so much my pleasure, and 
bringetli daily to me more pleasure, and 
more, that iu respect of it all other plea¬ 
sures, in very deed, be but trifles ami 
troubles unto me.’ 

The literary remains of this excellent 
lady, as she died so young, cannot be 
expected to he very considerable or im¬ 
portant ; but they evince her classical 
taste and her purity of sentiment. 

Attempts were made by the editor to 
procure some new documents connected 
with lier reign ; hut he could only meet 
with those which he thus mentions:-*- 
‘ So few of the documents signed by 
lady Jane whilst she exercised tiie royal 
functions arc extant, that the following 
are of sufHcient importance to demand 
a pl^e in this volume. The first was 
signed on the day of her accession, and 
the velvet was evidently wanted to cover 
her temporary throne and its appendages. 
From the second, we learn tlmt the 
jewels which formed the personal orna- 
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iiienU of the sovereign had been pre¬ 
viously delivered into her hands, pur¬ 
suant to her verbal couiinaiuls. Hut 
perhaps the most curious fact connected 
with these documents, beside the rigid 
and tradesman-like attention with which, 
from the marginal notes, it is manifest, 
each article was compared with the list, 
is, that the words ‘ the Queue’ have been 
lined over with a pen, from which we 
may infer that no public instrument of 
the unhappy Jane’s hearing the title that 
produced her destruction was permitted 
to remain in its original state among the 
public archives, The warrants them¬ 
selves could not he destroyed, as they< 
accounted for the expenditure and transfer 
of certain parts of the crown property; 
hut the loyalty of Mary’s servants was 
too fervent, and their attachment to their 
sovereign too jealous, to allow so hated 
an appellation t4> remain attached to her 
rivars name, even though the tomh co¬ 
vered lliat rival’s mutilated remains!' 


IIOGITERY AND HONESTY ; 

from the Sketches and Tales of a SoU 

diet's Life, 

At no great distance from my place of 
residence (says Mr. Wallace) there is a 
handsome country-'^cat, now in a state of 
perfect repair. Some time ago it exhi¬ 
bited a melancholy inctnre of poverty : 
the roof of tlie dwelling-house was, in 
siwerul places, pervious to the weatlicr, 
the slates having been blown off; the 
walls had been injiiied by the hand of 
time and accident; llie windows were 
niiglazed, the dcuirs broken, and the 
whole displayed a shabby and neglected 
cxtciior. Now, tlie garden is in idgh 
order, the hedges are neatly trimmed, 
the roofs of the house and oihees repaired, 
the walls white-washed, and the whole 
aspect is smiling, clean, and comfortable. 
I'lirough the well-glazed, painted, and 
t-uitaiiicd wiiuiowH, 1 now behold in¬ 
quiring faces, when I ride past. A short 
lime age) it was a sicne of desolation. 
It a peeping inmate met my eye, it was 
with a scowl that apprehended J might 
he a hailiHF. In its dilapidated state, it 
was occupied by the person who built 
It: in its present improved condition, it 
is tlie property of a man who purchased 
It at an auction. The name of the ori¬ 
ginal proprietor, who inheiited the farm 
rrom a long line of ancestors, has passed 
away ; anti, as there is useful instruction 

VOL. VII. 


in describing the causes of this mutation, 
1 shall relate the history.of these men, 
and subjoin a few rernarKs on the snbject. 

Jack --- is the son of a middling 

farmer. His father gave him a know- 
legeofthe linen business, and left him 
a well-stocked farm, a small capital, a 
thatched house, and an unblemished cha^ 
racter. He prospered as a barrack-man, 
or a half-bleacher of coarse linen cloth, 
which was manufactured under his own 
eye, as he attended the different markets 
around him, and bought yarn for the 
purpose. With a caigo of it he often 
went to England, and, being intelligent, 
he soon increased his capital, lie had 
received a tolerable commercial educa¬ 
tion, and in the sight of his neighbours 
he was considered, in a few years after 
he had become his own manager, a flou¬ 
rishing young man. He was also for¬ 
tunate in forming a valuable connexion ; 
for he marrietl a respectable person’s 
daughter, with whom he received fire 
hundred pounds. 

Prosperity has as much of the devil in 
it as adversity. Had Jack preseivcd his 
humility and honest industry, he might 
now be a respected and respectable cha¬ 
racter ; but ambition seised him, and 
pionerM'cd an open road to his heart for 
temptation; he became discontented in 
the house with whicli his father liad 
been satisfied; razed it from its founda¬ 
tion, and built a mansh>n, which cost 
four times his wife’s fortune. Appear¬ 
ance is credit: every one thought his 
wealth inexhaustible, because he could 
sink so much; but he supplied its place 
by taking up money at interest. VVhen 
he became lumiliar with the use of other 
men’s property, he began to account it 
his own. His iiiind gradually became 
obtuse to perceptions of right; he com¬ 
menced a course of dishonesty, it is af¬ 
firmed, by defrauding his insurers. Boxes 
of stone,'in8teaii of linen, were shipped 
for England in a brig purriiuscd for the 
purpose. She nas lost with so iimeh 
address, tliat, although suspicion at¬ 
tached to the ahciir, no proof of intention 
could be adduced, and Jiick had enough 
of rogue’s brass—eHVontery—to liiugh at 
surmise and wlnsper. Some time after 
this, he tiiok advantage of an informality 
in protesting a hill drawn by himself, 
sustained an action, and guioeu one thou¬ 
sand pounds. To mention all that is 
alleged against Jack would be tedious. 
J shall only say, that he was charged 
with a fraud upon the revenue, which 
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amounted to smu^gTing; and that he 
was accused of entering into a partner¬ 
ship, that, hy the failure of his associate, 
]»e might become a bankrupt Avith an 
apparent preservation of character. His 
neighbours assert, on strong demonstra¬ 
tion, that he took their farms over their 
heads, and ruined them by his rapacious 
avidity. 

A day of retribution, however, Avas 
approaching. One of his creditors, who 
had a mortgage on his principal property, 
indignant at Jack's obvious intentions of 
ayailing himself of a law quibble, fore¬ 
closed, and carried a suit against him in 

equity. Even after the decree Avas ob¬ 
tained, its holder offered to stop execu¬ 
tion, if Jack Avould pay him his principal 
and interest, without costs; hut as his 
Avife, in case of surviving him, had a 
claim on his property for her marriage- 
settlcment, he thought no purchaser 
would take it with this encumbrance. 
It was therefore put up to auction ; and 

Mr. Barney-—, one of his neii;h- 

bours, bought it for one third of its value. 
It is reported, and circumstances have 
since rendered it hiphly probable, that 
notwithstanding Jack’s external appear¬ 
ance of poverty, he had rash enough ic- 
maining to discharge the mortgage. 

Barney is the son of a poor, honest 
man, avIio gave him, for fortune, the trade 
of a shoe-maker. He liad a good head 
on a strong pair of shoulders; and, haA'- 
ing acquired some capital by hard work, 
he knew avcII how to increase it. At 
the different markets and fairs which he 
attended, to sell his goods, he observed 
that nearly all shoemakers Avere inclined 
to take less in the afternoon than in the 
morning for their shoes. He accordingly 
used to go round near the close of the 
market, and buy up, from the needy, 
what be knew be could sell to advantage 
on a future day. A Avisc man knoAvs it is 
not his interest, if he have the poAver, to 
impose on others; he instinctively prac¬ 
tises honesty as his best policy. Tliis 
was Barney's character. Whilst lie be¬ 
nefited himself, he did not injure his 
brethren in trade; for he gave them a 
fair price, and enabled them, by meeting 
a ready market for their manufacture, to 
go home Avith the raw material, and pur¬ 
sue their industry. 

In tins way Barney progressed, at his 
outset in life. As his Avealtli increased, he 
applied his money judiciously to tanning, 
established a harness manufactory, and 
made several valuable purchases for his 


children, amongst Avhich are Jack’s ex 
cellent house and farm. His character 
is unimpeaclied for integrity and bene¬ 
volence ; and in h!say)pearance I can see 
that he is at peace with the world and 
himself, indeed, sobriety, temper, in¬ 
dustry, and honesty, stamp our bodily 
conformation in a manner not misunder¬ 
stood by the observing. On his cheek 
there is the natural rouge of health; in 
his manner, a tranquil self-satisfaction ; 
in hi.s Avholc aspect, contentment; and 
in his look, gesture, and air, confidence, 
composure, and firmness. On the con¬ 
trary, Jack, Avheii I saw him last, was 
emaciated and sickly ; though not 
addicted to intemperance, disappoint¬ 
ment had broken up his constitution. 
When I spoke to him, he appeared em¬ 
barrassed, vet Avas impudently familiar. 
He Avore dissatisfaction on Ins brow; 
complaint hung on liis tongue ; and in 
his eye were apprehension and doiil»t. 
I liHA'e, in rural retirement, felt all the 
luxury of an old coat, hut he Avore om' 
then in a town fiom necessity, !)ot clmice, 
ids Avliole dress being very nhabby, and 
his person in a neglected state. 1 h.ive 
heard since, that he has taken to liis 
bed, where he lies cursing others, instead 
of blaming himself. 

Such, reader, is a living sketch of 
roijiiery and honesty in their practical 
effects ! 'J'hat man who trusts to his in¬ 
dustry and fair dealing is generally suc¬ 
cessful. He may be compared to a Avise 
and honorable friend of none, Avho said, 
he never gamed because he could not 
afford to lose. The rogue may be likened 
to a gamester, Avho hazards all at a throw; 
if he lose, he is ruined; if he Avin, he 
carries off an equivalent of loss along 
Avith seeming gain, in the reflection that 
he has ruined another, or nt least en¬ 
deavoured to do so; for evil intention 
punishes itself even in failure; and it 
IS nut often that honesty is ruined by 
roguery, as industry repairs the injuries 
which credulity sustains. A wise man, 
therefore, will never be a rogue; the 
Avisdom of a rogue is only cunning ; and 
the justice of Piovidence is vindicated 
by arming the scoundrel with folly to 
render his vlllany less dangerous. 

^ ■ 

R[CHMOND-niLL, 

WITH A.V RIXQAVT VIEW OF THAT riCTyilE6QUB 

SPOT. 

Richmond is so called by corruption 
from Ricke-MonU that is, a fine or plea- 
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Hiint hill, and the name was transferred 
fr(»ni a town in Yorkshire to a villaj^e in 
Surrey hy Henry VII., whose early title 
was liorrowed Irom it. He rebuilt in 
this neighbourhood the palace of Shene, 
of wliit’h there are no vestiges remaining. 
A modern villa was afterwards erected 
within Richmond Park, and occupied by 
the late king. Tlie park is about eight 
miles in circumference. The hill rises 
with a gentle acclivity from the banks 
of the 'rharnes, and is decorated in many 
jiarts with handsome mansions, the gar¬ 
dens and grounds of which are laid out 
with great taste. The piospect is one 
<»f tlie finest which the vicinity of the 
iiietro]Kdis presents; the winding river 
is a very jileasing feature in the view; 
there is indeed a want of romantic gran- 
«leiir and of stu|)endons suhliuiity ; but 
there are eharinnig scenes of mingled na¬ 
ture and art; eultivation smiles around; 
and, in (lie language of the poet, the 
wljole spot may lie denominated 

‘ A liapjiy rural scat ol’ various view.’ 


ANIMADVEUSIOIVS ON CUIlLJC 
SCllOO LS. 

I NKVEK approved (says the mar¬ 
gravine of Anspach) the system of En¬ 
glish ediUMtion—even in public schools 
])atriotisui makes no biauch of iiistruc< 
tion. Get what you ean for yourself is 
llic ehief motto ot most young men, and 
keep what you can get. 'J'liis lesson is 
inculcated early, i he scholars ot Eton 
jiiil themselves'oil the iiigh road to ob¬ 
tain, or rather enforce, donations from 
strangers; and, while tliis mean practice 
eoiitimies, it is far more poisonous to 
morals than giving vails to servants, of 
which the nation" lias at length been 
iishamed. 'J'lie stionger boys, without 
»‘ontrol, tyrannise over the weaker, sub¬ 
jecting them to e.vi'ry hardship and ser¬ 
vile occupation, tlie cleaning ot shoes nut 
excepted. They are permitted to cheat 
rach other, and he is tlie finest fellow 
who is the most artful. Friendship is 
indeed cultivated, but so it is among 
thieves; a boy would be rundown, it he 
liad no particular associate. In a word, 
the most determined selfishness is tlie 
general lesson. In our public schools 
morality is never thoughtof; and I have 
myself seen two young'men of noble fa¬ 
milies placed under the care of a tutor 
from Eton, who not only accompanied 


tliern to the gaming-tables in London^ 
but initiated them and sanctioned them 
in every species of vice; one of them, 
from being plundered by sharpers, be¬ 
an himself to plunder, and carried his 
epredations so far, that 1 hinted his 
practices to a friend of his father, who 
sent over from Ireland, and removed him 
from the scene of his profligacy, from 
the Mount Ooffee-housc, where he had 
taken up his abode, and was entertaining 
his friends with Burgundy and Chain- 
pag-ne. This youth had just entered his 
seventeenth year, and was heir to an 
Irish barony, but fell a victim to bis fol¬ 
lies before he reached the years of man¬ 
hood. 1 happened, about the period of 
his first irregularities, to dine in com¬ 
pany with the master of Eton College, 
and iiu{uired of him (who was certainly 
a most excellent man), whetlier he 
thuuglit the tutor of these young men a 
piM'son in whom such a trust might be 
placed, as tlie director of their cuudiiet 
upon their first appearance in life. The 
doctor informed me, ‘ tliat he was always 
Considered at Eton as a fine scholar ; hut 
farther tlian that he knew nothing about 
him.* 


PonTRAlT OF A BLUE-STOCKING LADY, 

from the Edinburgh Janus, 

Tug conversu^iione blue is a most 
hard-working creature, the most abused 
and the worst paid of all the retainers of 
the public. She is the servant of the 
servants of the public—of all actors and 
actresses, authors and authoresses, lions 
and lionesses, odd people of all sorts, 
foreign princes and princesses, Jews, 
Turks, and Christians. She must feed 
and flatter the infidels; and, though she 
does not clothe, she must admire the 
clothes of all the Christians (t'emaleH 
especially), us well as their wit. if of 
the higlier order—if a dinner-giving blue 
—and no others succeed well or long— 
champagne and ice, and the best of tish, 
are indispensable. She may then he at 
home once a week in the evening, with 
a chance of having her liouse fuller than 
it can hold of all the would-be wits, and 
three or four of the leaders in London ; 
and very thankful she must be for the 
liuuor ot their company. She mast have 
an assortment of fibs by the d«zen, and 
compliments by the gross;—she had 
need to have all the superlatives in and 
out of the English language at her 
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tongue's cud ; and, when she has ex¬ 
hausted these, then she must invent new; 

-—she must have tones of admiration and 
looks of ecstasy for cverv occasion. At 
reading-parties, especially at her own 
house, she must cry, ‘ Ciiarming!—De¬ 
lightful !—Quite original!’ in the right 
p^ces, in her sleep. When she sees a 
great lion, she must never run away : 
she may scream with delight; she must 
be ready to devour him; she ought to 
fall down and worship him. She must 
read every thing that comes out that has 
u name, or she must talk as if she had, 
at her iteril, to tlie authors themselves— 
the irritithle race i Slui must know more, 
e.spcidally every article in the Kdinhurgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, and, at lier peril 
too, must talk of those so as not to com¬ 
mit herself, so as to please the reviewer 
uhusuig and tlic author abused: »^he 
must keep the peaee between rival wits ; 
she mustswullow Iwr own Viuiity. ftlany 
fail in this last attempt, or choke pub¬ 
licly, and give it up. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

VV^E have reason to believe, that poetry 
arose in very early times. Tiie fervor 
of devotion, iu all prohiihilily, led to 
energetic expression, and the oirusions 
of praise and thanksgiving to the (lods 
were given in an elevated style and in 
measured cadence. JiOVe, it may also 
be supposed, prompted the enraptured 
youth to soar above the hundlity ot prose, 
ami indulge in metaplioricul language 
and figurative forms of speech. Hence 
a poetic taste was gradually formed ; 
but a long period elapsed before it as¬ 
sumed the dignity of an art. The an¬ 
cient bards disdained all rules, and trust¬ 
ed to the inspiration of tlic moment; or, 
if they previously'studied the subject, 
they (fid notsiiiferthe coolness of judge¬ 
ment to have much effect either on the 
sense or the construction of their verses. 
Even so late as the time of Homer, po¬ 
etical criticism was unknown; and tlic 
rxdet prescribed by Aristotle were ap- 

C itfy drawn from the example of the 
bard, who did not follow any other 
guide than his own acuteness and good 
sense. But, from the days of that philo¬ 
sopher, poetry has been, among all civil¬ 
ised nations, a highly cultivated art. At 
the preseNftt time, however, in our own 
country, it seems in many instances to 
defy the strictness of rule, and to scorn 
the idea of critical restraint. 


The poet with whose portrait wc have 
embellished this number is less irregular 
than some of his brethren, and is willing 
to clieck the exuberance of bis imagina¬ 
tion. His muse does not run riot, or 
rush into licentious extravagance. He 
has not the force or the energy of Byron : 
he does not electrify his readers by sud- 
d(Mi flashes, but sootlies them with gentle 
emotions. We do not mean to insinuate 
that he is destitute of animation or spirit; 
for, in recalling the days of chivalry to our 
notice, and in re-assembling the Scotish 
clans, he gives occasional force to liis 
pictures, lie excels in the expression 
of amorous feeling, and in the chaste 
delineation of the tender passion. He 
explores tlie spiingsofimtion, and traces 
the mazes of the heart. Tlie Maid of 
J^orn, and the Lady of llie Lake, take 
possession of our feelings ; and his min¬ 
strels seem to he endued with new life. 
As helms given us tlie layoflhe last, 
we wish that he would also favor us with 
the attempts of the lirst minstrel. 

We have liius spoken ot sir Walter 
Seolt only as a poet. On his merits in 
the character of a novelist, we shall not 
v<n)ture to touch ; for, althon^iii we be¬ 
lieve that he is the writer of (he Scotish 

novels, we are not authorised hv him to 

• 

assert his claim to the honor of having 
produced those admired works. 


ANECDOTES OV EMINENT MEN. 

f'^uUaire .— Tije poet’s house at Fer- 
ney (says the margravine of Anspach) 
was a ree.eptaido for foreigners; and, as 
every visitor drained liiniself to entertain 
him, it is not to be wondered at, tliat, by 
such a quick succession of the different 
inhabitants of the globe, be acquired 
such a general knovvlege of mankind. 
His salle d manger was very diity in 
general: his servants, when lie was alone, 
often waited in their waistcoats; and, as 
he seldom gave new liveries, they who 
had recently quitt(‘d their former places 
retained their old ones, and thus had the 
appt^arance of different gentlemen’s ser¬ 
vants who were staying at the house. 

There wasa kind of monarchical spirit 
in this great man, which appeared in his 
minutest actions; at table he never came 
in with the rest of the company, but 
would delay about any trifle; and on 
entrance would sometimes recall all the 
dishes, and disturb every part of the table 
by placing or altering them ;—this was 
very disagreeable. 
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He would sometimes call the wliole of 
liiH cslabiishment to hunting— a la 

chanitr ! d la chasne! and vv'licir lie had 
asseiidiled every one of tiiern, ii was only 
to w.ilk round his liouse, and brush down 
the spiders and their wehs, whicii tiie 
servantshad nei»lei:ted, ainonn- tliepillars 
of oaeh portico of his huildini*. 

The great Frederic of Prussia .—A 
ccrlain oculist was strtmifly suspected 
ofheint^ einployetl l»y our minislry as a 
private observer of the actions of princes ; 
and, his profession giving- him these 
opportunities, he was perpetually fiuc- 
tiiaiiiig between one court ami another, 
and admitted to the presence in all. 

Wlien he was introduced to the king, 
his majesty, with iiis nsu il politeliess, 
ashed iiini what I'.ivors he could colder 
on him, heing ready to distinguish him, 
and all men of his eminence. He onl\r 
dcsiied the honor of being appointed 
oculist to l^hederic, who readily complied 
with this reipicst, adding, ‘ As 1 do not 
wdsli to suspend any one’s happiness 
long, he at court to-morrow early, and 
your patent shall he rcaily.’ The clie- 
valier, iliished with this promise, so un¬ 
expected, now appeared at court, as by 
royal command, with a double par.ide of 
etjuipage; and tlie king said, ‘ You de¬ 
sire to lie my oculist—tliere is your pa¬ 
tent: you must take tlie usual oaths on 
these occasions; that done, come to me 
again.’ On his reporting that all neces¬ 
sary foims had been expedited, his ma¬ 
jesty said, ‘ You desired to be my oculist 
—you aie so: my eyes want no assist¬ 
ance; yet are you my oculist;—hut if 
you touch the eyes of one of my subjects, 

1 will liang you up. I love my subjects 
eijually with myself.’ The chevalier de¬ 
parted, rather was ordered to depart, 
in six hours: he pleaded for more time 
to pack up his eyes and instruments, but 
was refused ; and a guard being set 
over liim, be was tlien escorted, like a 
delinquent, to the borders of Saxony.— 
'J'lie respect Ids majesty seemed first to 
pay him, in preference to all the English, 
of which number the meanest was his 
superior, now appeared a satire against 
England, and proved that he suspected 
the chevalier’s other profession, i/i con¬ 
junction with those of oculist, orator, and 
professor of every other science. 

Dr. Johnson .—I remember one day 
(says the same lady) when vices were 
tlie topic of conversation, he chose to de¬ 


fend drunkenness, as the most innocent 
of all; and, to illustrate and prove his 
argument, he supposed me to be walking 
in the street, and attacked by a drunken 
man : be ended his narrative by saying, 
* Slie might push him into the kennel 
with her little finger, and how impossi¬ 
ble it must he for a man to do mucli 
mischief, whom that little finger could 
repel!’ 

• • • • • 

I asked him why he chose to do me 
the singular favor of sitting so often anti 
taking his tea with me, * I, who am an ig¬ 
norant u'oraan,* I said, ‘and who, if I 
liave any shaie of natural wit or sense, 
am so much afraid of you, that my lan- 
g'uage and thoughts are locked up or 
fade away when I am about to speak to 
yon.’ He laughed very much at first, 
ami then said, *An ignorant woman f 
the little 1 have perceived in your con¬ 
versation pleases me—and then, with a 
serious and almost religious einpliaAis, 
he added, ‘ I do like you!’ ‘Ami for 
what?’ i said. Ho put his large hand 
upon my arm, and, with au expression I 
shall never forget, he pressed it, and 
said, ‘ because you arc a good mother.’ 
Heaven is my witness, 1 was more de¬ 
lighted at his saying this than if he had 
praised me for my wit or manners, or any 
gift lie might have perceived in me. 

One evening, at a party at lady Lucan’s, 
when Johnson was announced, she rose 
and made him the most flattering com¬ 
pliments; but he interrujited her, by 
saying, ‘Fiddle faddle, madam;’ and 
turned his back upon her, and left her 
standing by lierself in the middle of the 
room. He then took his scat by me, and 
sir Josbna Reynolds came and sat down 
by us. Johnson asked him what was 
tlie reason he had refused to finisti the 
picture for which I sat six times; Rey¬ 
nolds was much embarrassed, and said, 
laughing, ‘ There is something so comical 
in tlie lady’s face, that all my ai t cannot 
describe it.’ Johnson repeated tlie woid 
comica/teii times, in everydifTerenttone, 
and finished in that of anger. He then 
gave such a scolding to his friend, tiiat 
he was much more embarrassed than be¬ 
fore, or than even I was, to be the cause 

of it-That picture is now at Pel- 

worth. 

Sheridan ,—^Tliis extraordinary man 
struggled up-hill, but he had the sup¬ 
port of Fox: I was never very partial to 
him, though he courted my society much 
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throug'h his wife- Under pretence of 
writing an epilogue for my play of the 
Miniature Picture, which was first per« 
formed at the town-hall at Newbury for 
the benefit of the poor, he borrowed it 
of me, and brougiit it out against my 
will iit Drury-lane, where it was acted 
for three nights: yet, enraged as I was, 
by the persuasion of the earl of Orford 
and the duchess of Devonshire, and lady 
Aylesbury, in whose box 1 sat, 1 went 


to its last representation. 1 was very 
angry with Inin fur it, and kept up my 
resentment, till he made me laugh, one 
night, in a crowd coming out of the 
Opera-house. We were squeezed near 
one another by chance, and he said, * For 
God’s sake, lady Craven, don’t tell any 
body I am a thief; for you know very 
well, if you do, every body will believe 


THE WREN, A MANX LEOICND, 
bt/ the late Mrs. Franklin. 

WfiAT is that sound so soft and sweet, 

That like a seraph’s iiwisic pours? 

No echo can tliese tones repeat; 

It dies along thc.^e loeky shores. 

And what that form of beauteous mould, 

So liglit it seems of woven air, 

While dinging odors rich and raic. 

From clust’ring locks of elfin gold ? 

When shines the moon with placid heam, 
Amid her rays those ringlets stream ; 
Tiiat form, those eyes of azure light, 

That fairy harp of witching tone. 

To garish day are never known, 

But ope, like modest flowtu's of night, 

Wlien all his ruddy beams arc gone. 

And many a kniglit, of valor proved 

Had heard that harp’s encliunting spell, 
Had seen that fairy form and loved, 

An<l long pursued o’er heath and dell; 

As still the lovely sorreress led, 

Had follow’d to the irnuky rave. 

Had plunged amid the roaring wave 
Tiiat closed in darkness o’er his head ! 

And see she bids the moonbeam rest 
More softly on her snowy breast; 

And as she bathes in silver light, 

She wakes a purer, loftier strain; 

For lo I a victim comes again, 

And well she knows the dauntless knight 
A princely game, nor lightly slairi. 

Yet came he not in knightly pride; 

His noble steed, his ’squires dismiss’d, 

His leashed hound is by his side. 

His hooded falcon on his wrist. 

He gazed not on those witching charms; 
Yet, if a cautious glance he stole, 

Sir Gawaiiie’s was no icy soul. 

His kindling frame her beauty warms; 

Yet in the blue of that soft eye 
A frozen coldness seem’d to lie; 

And he who nearer look’d might trace 
Tears gath’ring there that scorn’d to flow. 
Young Anger in that heighten’d glow, 
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Or see that more than mortal face 
Pale with the throb of inward woe. 

A^ain she tunes her lyre, again 
Awahes its most resistless tone; 

But lu! she hears an answering strain, 

L(*ss sweet, but loftier tlian her own: 

As (lawaine tunes the vocal reed, 

Her lyre drops useless from her hands: 
Vanqiiisird and sad awhile she stands. 

Then hounds away with arrowy speed. 

But, never conquer’d in the race, 

Sir<iawaine urged on fruitless chase ; 

He seised her by her flowing hair; 

He casts her on the rugged heath ; 

He draws his falchion from its sheath, 

While pointed at her bosom bare 
The lifted weapon threatens death. 

It falls—but on no female breast— 

Dilated was that phantom fair. 

And, now in glittering armour drest, 

A knight stands sternly frowning there; 

And Gawaine's unpolluted sword, 

’J'liat wept to shed a woman’s blood, 

Now aids its master's kindling mood. 

And thirsts to quell that form abhorr’d. 

Pierce was the combat, and at length 
Eacli panting own’d his failing strength. 
Though parrying still each adverse blow: 

But GawiiLne summon’d alibis might. 
Resolved at once to end the fight, 

He struck—Imt blood refused to flow. 

Though wounded sunk the elfin knight. 

He Slink, but soon a nimble deer 

Rose where the warrior seem’d to die. 

And launching forth in full career. 

Oft tossM his crested head on high. 

One instant fix’d in new surprise, 

Soon Gawaine’s hand tlie leasli unbound ; 
Fortli springs Ins keen, his matchless hound, 
And on the fainting stag he flies; 

Again his prey has vanish’d there: 

An eagle wing’d the middle air, 

And sour’d so boldly and so high. 

It seem’d he flew to meet the sun, 

Whose ruddy beams e’en now begun 
To purple o’er the dark blue sky. 

And clouds that veil’d the mountains dun. 

But Gawaine’s falcon swifter flies. 

Nor fears to grapple with his king; 

In vain with anger-beaming eyes. 

And mighty beak, and flapping wing, 

And dreadful cries, he threats his foe. 

His wing th’ intrepid falcon tore; 

He falls, the king of air no more: 

Yet scarcely touch'd the ground below, 

Ere all his spreading plumes were gone ;— 
Forth flew a little wren alone. 


The WreUj a Manx Ltgend^ 

Scarce sgen amid the brightenii^ sky; 

Bat on a fir-tree’s pointed height ^ 

She perches, half-couceard from sight, 

And human voice and words surprise 

From that small frame the list’ning knight. 

^ Desist! yon rising orb of gold 
At once thy poiver and mine controU’d. 

For secret crimes in fairy-land 
Condernn’d to roam this barren strand ; 

Alone, for many a weary year, 

My joyless steps have linger’d here. 

One only pleasure glads uiy mind,— 

To work the woe of human kind, 

And lead to death or endless shame 
The race through which my sorrow came. 

Thou! thou alone, hast foil’d my wiles. 

Thou only scorn’d my fatal smiles ; 

Compell’d in borrow’d shapes to flee,— 

My endless hatred waits on thee. 

‘ Lov’d by your sovereign, heap’d with wealth. 
With fame and fortune, youth and health, 

While England’s fairest maidens all 
Contend thy hand to lead the bull. 

List thy soft converse, and decline 
All coarser flattery than thine,— 

Unconquer’d still by mortal wight 
In tourney or in fiercest fight, 

Thine shall be still a joyless heart, 

'Hiat shares no bliss thy words impart; 

The smiles on that gay brow that glow 
Shall never gild the void below, 

Till one of fairy race shall join 

Her fate by marriage bonds with thine— 

Then must my power, my curse expire, 

For Fate controls my deathless ire. 

‘ For me—I know my fate—to die 
By thine accursed progeny. 

This day, that saw me vanquish’d lie. 

Must every year behold again, 

On these black shores, the fairy wren, 

While hundreds scour each barren heath 
To work one helpless creature’s death. 

Woe to the fatc-aevoted bird 
Wliose cry that luckless morn is heard. 

And woe to me, whene’er the dart 
Of skilful archer reach my heart!' 

Thus spoke the wren, and more she tried, 

But in her throat the accents died, 

•Sunk ill a low and plaintive cry, 

A short vet pleasing melod}^: 

She left ner perch, and, soaring high. 

Vanish'd amid the cloudless sky: 

But her last accents left behind 
A dreadful weight on Gawaine’s mind ; 

That fatal day, without relief. 

Gave him to glory, but to grief, 

For, scathelese, (though he win the fight) 

No man may cope svi& fairy might. 
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SHORT CRITICAL NOTICES OP NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 

The Proffresses^ Processions^ and 
magnificent Festivities of King James 
the first and his Courts illustrated 
with JVoteSj by John J^ichols^ 4to.— 
The veteran editor of this work deserves 
the thanks of the public for his historical 
and biographical investigations and re¬ 
searches; and, in the present publication, 
he has illustrated a period of growing 
refinement, and given a complete body 
of court-history for a number of years, 
to the great amusement and edification of 
the advocates of royal and aristocratical 
supremacy,—a class to which, though 
we detest despotism, we are more in¬ 
clined to belong than to the supporters 
of democratic preponderance, even while 
we think that the people ought to have 


a greater sway in this country than they 
have at present. Masques, pageants, 
royal speeches, and courtly entertain¬ 
ments, pass before the reader in a cere¬ 
monious and imposing form; and curious 
tracts and original Tetters throw light 
upon the time, and display the manners 
and pursuits of the age. 

The IP'riter's Clerky or the Humours 
0 / the Scottish Metropolis^ 3 voU.<— 
From an exhibition of the humors of the 
* Modern Athens,* we expected to derive 
both entertainment and instruction; but 
we have been in a great measure dis¬ 
appointed. Dullness and frivolity, in 
general, pervade the work; yet it emits 
an occasional gleam of sense, vivacity, 
and pleasantry, like an oasis in a desert. 




Attentive to the progress of the 
fine arts, we take an early opportunity 
of noticing the present exhibition at the 
British Gallery. Some of the pieces 
which the public had before seen are 
worthy of a renewed inspection and ad¬ 
ditional notice; hut we shall confine 
our remarks to those which we believe 
to be new. Among these we observe a 
fine representation of a very difficult sub¬ 
ject, the Deluge. Some have stigmatised 
it as a failure, because it is impossible to 
delineate such a subject with success: 
yet we think that this picture exhibits 
great skill and talent. The elemental 
strife, the tremendous violence of the 
waters, the appalling gloom of the scene, 
the tumbling rocks, tlie groupes of alarm¬ 
ed victims, are strikingly represented; 
and, in addition to the general effect, the 
details are elaborately finished. 

Pharaoh’s Submission, by Mr, Haydon, 
is not so good a piece as might have been 
expected from his powerful pencil. There 
is no great expression either in the coun¬ 
tenance of Moses or that of the monarch, 
though there is some dignity in the 
figures. The central groupe is the best 
part of the performance. 

We are inclined to prefer Mr. John 
Hayter’s picture to that of Mr. Haydon, 
TJie subject is Joseph interpreting the 
Dream of ^araoh's chief Butler: the 
figures are well executedy their looks are 

VOL. Vll. 


expressive, and the colouring of the piece 
is rich. 

Mr. George Hayter exhibits a fanciful 
piece of considerable merit. The figure 
of Alashtar is noble and commanding, 
and the whole has an impressive effect. 

A new picture, by Danby, represents 
Solitude, the moment of Sun-set, with 
the Moon rising over a ruined City. He 
appeals to the imagination through the 
medium of a select choice of Nature, the 
best way in which it can be effectually 
awakened. He has in this work chosen 
the still and the solemn. Nightis steal¬ 
ing on: its approach is announced by a 
deep and broad shadow of evening across 
the larger part of the scene,—-a level 
space covered with numerous fragments 
of the ruined city. The dreariness ap¬ 
proximates to awe, which is, however, 
softened down to quiet solemnity by a 
mellow light, beautifully shed along the 
horizon, over a line of deeply-tinctured 
foliage, by the sun, while the moon is 
rising. The contrast of the sun, moon, 
and full foliage, the continuous vitality 
of Nature, with the transient and gone- 
by works of man, as seen in the pro¬ 
strate architecture and sculpture, give a 
deeply-felt sentiment to this captivating 
piece. 

Mr. Newton's Deep Study represents 
a young and lovely female absorbed in 
an iuterestittg pursuit. The figure is 
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well drawn, and the colorin|^ is adinl« 
rable: but the piece too nearly resembles 
one of his former productions to deserve 
the praise of orig^inality. 

A head by Mrs. Carpenter is admi¬ 
rably painted: it excels in character and 
effect; and Mr. William Bradley’s study 
of a head has uncommon boldness and 
spirit, 

Mr, Edwin Landseer makes a distin- 
^ished figure in this exhibition. His 
Interior oT a Hif^hland Cottage may 
stand near some of the best productions 
of the Flemish school, without being 
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disgraced hy the comparison. The Dog 
and the Shadow, by the same artist, and 
the Dog watching a dead Deer, are also 
worthy of close inspection and high 
praise. 

Of the new landscapes, the finest seems 
to he Mr. Linton’s Italian Scene, Sunset, 
by Wolstenholme the younger, is likewise 
very pleasing. Among the architectural 
views, that of the church of St. Ouen, 
at Uouen, is particularly recommended 
to notice by grandeur of effect and the 
high finish of all its parts. 


Music—Drama. 


iWujsit. 


A^ the department of sacred music 
meets with a regular revival in Lent, the 
oratorios now call for our notice, althon gh 
there has been little novelty in the late 
performances. Tlie Messiah, as usual, 
led the way on tlie 30th of January ; it 
was well but not capitally performed. 
With the well-known singers a little boy 
of the name of Barker was for the first 
time associated; and he sang ‘If Hod 
be for us’ in a pleasing style and manner. 

At Covent-Garden theatre, sir George 
Smart superintended the whole musical 
process. On the 12th, the pieces were 
in general well chosen, both for their 
own excellence, and the variety which, 
by a judicious combination of different 
styles, was effected. The first part was 
taken from the admired Mount of Olives, 
and it was chiefly sustained hy the ta¬ 
lents of Miss Stephens, Aliss Paton, and 
Mr. Braham. A selection from Acis and 
Galatea followed ; and this performance, 
in which there is the very sunshine of 
the pastoral style, with a mixture of 
plaintive and romantic tenderness, formed 


a most agreeable contrast to the so¬ 
lemn effect of the piece ivliich preceded 
it. The national German hymn, and 
the ordinary effusion of British loyalty, 
closed, amidst expressions of general sa¬ 
tisfaction, the entertainment of tlie even¬ 
ing. The attractions, on subsequent 
days, were equally great; and some 
similar solemiiKies at the Opera-house 
were fashionably attended and favorably 
received. 

A disphiy of rising merit in the in¬ 
strumental department, at tlie Egyptian 
ball, ought not to puss witliout commen¬ 
dation. Two girls, one in her eighth 
year, the other in her fifth, play a variety 
of ails and even elaborate pieces, on the 
harp and the piano-forte, in a tasteful 
inaniK^r, and with a degree of precision 
which no one would expect from their 
ages. Such quickness and delicacy of 
car do these sisters possess, that they are 
not under the necessity of practising en¬ 
tirely from notes ; yet they never neg¬ 
lect that mode of performance. 


ISrama. 


THE king’s theatre. 

Of the recent performances at this 
Louse we cannot ^eak so favorably as 
we could wish. The Donna del Lago 
has been brought forward with dimi¬ 
nished rather than added strength. Signor 
Torri is a poor substitute for Garcia; 
Madame Cornega is inferior to little 
Vestris; and even Caradori, with all her 
taste and vocal sweetness, is not so spi¬ 
rited a heroine as Ronxi de Begnis. 


A new ballet has been produced, under 
the title of Lc Temple de la Concorde. 
There is nothing in its form or construc¬ 
tion that demands pariicnlar notice. It 
seemed, however, to please the spec¬ 
tators ; and we may therefore conclude 
that it has some merit. 

liRURV-LANE THEATRE. 

The wild and fanciful legends of Os- 
sian have suggested hints for the new 
* national ballM opera* of Malvina, The 
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chief characters are thus denominated 
and allotted.—Kintal, kin^ of Scotland, 
Mr. Powell; his son Oscar, Mr. Sinclair; 
Toscar, Mr, Pope; Cathullin, lord *if 
Ulster, Mr. Horn ; Morvenand Conlath, 
Irish chieftains, Messieurs Archer and 
Wallack ; Morna, Miss Kelly; Malvina, 
Toscar's daughter. Miss Stephens; her 
attendant Cathline, Miss Povey. This 
opera has a greater resemblance to the 
grand spectacle of Oscar and Malvina 
than it bears to the original story. 'J'he 
music partakes of the Irish ami Scotch 
melodies, the beauty of which has never 
been questioned even by those who prefer 
the more intricate and complicated com¬ 
binations of musical science. Sinclair 
sang the softer airs delightfully, and 
Miss Stepliens was very happy’in the 
execution of the airs ahsij»ned to her. 
Wallack played with remarkable t^racc 
and dexterity. In melo-dnimc he is un¬ 
rivaled. Miss Kelly had little to do; 
hut her principal scene with Conlath 
was exceedingly well managed. The 
scenery is of striking beauty, A view 
of Glen Failock, a view of the castle of 
Fingal, an<l a rocky pass in the High¬ 
lands, are particularly excellent. The 
opera was given out for repetition amidst 
loud applause, mingled with some slight 
expressions of disapprobation. It has 
been frequently repeated, and will at 
least retain its attractions for the rest of 
the season. 

COVENT-G.4RDEN THEATRE. 

A play of disputed merit has passed 
beyond tbe first night, and, * like a 
wounded snake, tlrags its slow length 
along.’ AVe allude to i\w French Liber¬ 
tine, in whicli tfie idiief characters are 
the duke de Rouiremont, the countess de 
Fleury, M. Dorival and his wife. A cri¬ 
tic observes, that this French made-dish 
(Anglicised by Mr. Howard Payne) is 
founded on the character of the notorious 
Parisian lady-killer, the duke de Riche¬ 
lieu,—the God of Love, as an adoring 
dame of quality once called him,—who 
used to receive billets-doux by the bushel, 
and for whom a duel was actually fought 
by two spirited females of rank. The 
character of this all-conquering swain 
only differed from those of our own Ro- 
che'ster and Buckingham by the greater 
hcurtlessness of his vanity in one respect, 
and his more soldierly experience and 
qiialitications in another. On the other 
nand, he seems to have had less wit and 
humor than those noblemen pobsessed. 


The name of this seducing personage 
was in the first instance borrowed for 
the title of a piece in which libertinism 
was to be properly exposed. The name 
of Richelieu still existing in France, our 
licenser insisted on a change of the title 
of the play and the hero’s name; hence 
the duke de Rougeinont became the lead¬ 
ing character. The story may be briefly 
told;—the duke, in the character of his 
valet, with the honorable view of making 
him assistant to his own disgrace, be* 
comes acquainted with a decayed gentle¬ 
man, M. Dorival, who has a lovmy and 
virtuous wife, much younger than him¬ 
self. Being treated with the utmost con¬ 
fidence, he makes such good use of his 
opportunities as to instil a baleful passion 
into the bosom of Madame Dorival, who, 
after being entrapped into one of the 
duke’s houses of pleasure, falls a victim 
to a mixture of fraud and force. The 
play opens at this crisis, when the un¬ 
fortunate lady is represented sinking 
under a sense of remorse and humiliation, 
disclosing her fatal secret to a trusty 
female servant, in consequence of receiv¬ 
ing a letter from the duke, announcing 
his return from a victorious campaign, 
and Ills determination to see her that 
evening. The purpose of this confi¬ 
dence is to employ the attendant to return 
the letter and prevent tlie intended visit. 
The duke however persists, distresses his 
victim to the utmost, and, on her framing 
an excuse of a pre-engagement to avoid 
meeting him again at supper, intercepts 
her hired coach, and drives her again to 
the scene of her former shame. In an 
agony of distress, she resists all his 
bfandishments, and is finally delivered 
by the intrusion of a lady of quality, 
who, looking to an honorable connexion 
with him, effects her release. After other 
incidents the disguised duke again meets 
her, and a scene of considerable pathos 
ensues, in which the dying wile dis¬ 
covers her base seducer, and undeceives 
her confiding husband. The latter, in a 
burst of anguish, presents a pistol to the 
duke, but is prevented from firing it by 
his friend and wife; she then patheti- 
callv implores his forgiveness, which be 
finally pronounces. Such are the chief 
features of tlie play, the rest being made 
out by the gasconade and fanfaronade of 
Kougemunt, who sits between two secre¬ 
taries dictating political epistles to the 
one, and love-letters to the other, with 
much artificial nonchalance. This su¬ 
perlative puppyism may be in the French 
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way, but it is contemptible and ridiculous 
In English eyes; and the design of the 
author is evidently to make tlie talents 
and address of his hero support his vices, 
not sink beneath them. The best scenes 
of this description were with the countess 
de Fleury, whom he baffles with con¬ 
siderable dexterity. Supported however 
as the character was by the talents and 
strenuous exertions of Mr. Kemble, it 
was too hateful to be comic, and too unin- 
tellectually coxcombical to be anything 
else. Mr. Cooper represented the hus¬ 
band, and correctly performed all that 
the character reijuired. Mrs. Sloman 
was the guilty wife, and we never wit¬ 
nessed a broken heart more naturally 
pourtrayed. 

Another piece of French extraction 
(for our dramatists borrow too frequently 
irom the Frencli) is styled JVoraht or 
the Girl of^ Erin, The marchioness 
d’Orville, sister to lord Castleton, has 
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been secretly married eighteen years 
prior to the commencement of the piece. 
Her husband, dying soon after, leaves 
her with an infant daughter, whom she 
discards, abandoning her on the steps of 
the church. The child receives protec¬ 
tion from Dennis OTlinn, a village 
schoolmaster. Arriving at maturity, she 
obtains a situation in a family, wbeVeshe 
is seen by Uedmond, lord Castleton’s 
nephew, who becomes enamored of her. 
She tells her story, and the discovery 
of her maternal parent follows, by the 
usual distinguishing marks by which de¬ 
serted children are found, namely, a gold 
chain and cross, whicli were left on her 
neck when she was desarted. She is 
then united to her lover, and the usual 
happiness is supposed to follow. This 
operetta was apparently well received; 
but it is so far from being likely to 
flourish, tliat its representation is now 
discontinued. 


>fa!6(bton0. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

WALKING DRESS. 

A PSLISSE of gro8 de Naples oi the Persian lilac-color, trimmed at the border 
with triangles in rouleaux, and bows of riband : this ornament is surmounted by 
two separate narrow rouleaux. The sleeves are partly en gigot^ but not so ample 
as formerly, A large triple cape, slightly scalloped in points, falls over the 
shoulders, and^ is surmounted by a narrow frill of LJrltno’s Lace, a cornette of 
which highly Improved and beautiful material is worn under a bonnet of black 
satin, tastefully ornamented in the style of fers d ekeval • between the instcrstices 
of these is placed, on either side, a bunch of ripe ears of corn, or a small spiral 
feather laid crosswise. 


EVENING PARTY DRESS. 

A dress of amber-colored satin, with a broad embossed ornament at the border, 
representing cockle-shells, and formed of white satin rouleaux. The body made 
engerbcy with long white sleeves of crape, finished at the wrists with very long 
points of satin, in the old English style. A sash of richly striped riband, in which 
amber is the predominant color, depends in two ends over the left side, and nearly 
touches the ornament at the border of the skirt. The liair is arranged in large 
curls, with a full plume of white ostrich feathers. The ear-rings are formed each of 
one very large pearl, and the necklace is only one row of the same valuable ma¬ 
terials. 

K. B. The above dresses are specimens of the elegant taste of Miss Fierrepoint, of Edward- 

street, Portman-square. 

MONTHLY CALENDAR OP FASHION. ments which appear at the same time, 

that it is almost impossible to pronounce 

So mutable are the laws of this what is really the reigning mode. As 
fiekk power, so versatile are her adorn- a recent French writer justly remarks, 
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it is grace and beauty that now set the 
fashion: we do not exactly agree with this 
assertion, for those who are nut in pos¬ 
session of either of these attractions 
eagerly follow the lead, when, perhaps, 
a ditferent style might impart more at¬ 
traction to their countenance and figure; 
tliercfore, in spite of that dirersity which 
now prevails in modish costume, there 
will ever be some marked feature which 
may be pronounced the most prevailing 
fusliion, whether the invention of taste 
and elegance, or emanating from the ca¬ 
prices of the motley power. 

Jt is certainly Fashion's despotic law 
that renders tlie mantle so decidedly in 
favor for out-door costume, both on tall 
or short figures, for cither the caniage 
or the promenade, for which latter use, 
nothing can be more uncomfortable ; yet 
tills unsociable wrap is preferred to the 
more smart and convenient pelisse, of 
which we sec hut few, except on some 
ladies who are fond of walking, and 
choose to judge for themselves. The 
mantle most in favor for walking is of 
a rich Macassar brown, lined with pink ; 
the outside rroj de Naples^ the fining 
sarcenet. Velvet mantles are confined 
to the carriage; and those of Scotch 
plaid, worn equally in morning walks, 
are made in bias; this nut only dis¬ 
plays the pattern to advantage, but 
causes the eioke to Icing well from the 
shoulders, while it forms a more ample 
wrap round the other parts of the figure. 

Some bonnets h^iive appeared of black, 
watered gros de J^aples, and are orna¬ 
mented with a half wreath of opening 
roses: they are lined with rose-colored 
silk ; we have seen two or three of these 
new bonnets, lined with celestial blue, 
with a full bouquet of feathers in front, 
black and blue. Black satin capote 
bonnets are also a novelty for walking 
costume, which have an elegant and un¬ 
obtrusive appearance: they have a broad 
black blond at the edge of the brim, 
and are trimmed with Dows and small 
aigrette feathers, all black. Large satin 
and silk bonnets, of very light colors, 
arc reckoned an elegant negligee head- 
covering for the carriage in morning 
airings: they are in form an improve¬ 
ment oil the capote, and are trimmed 
at the edge with a full rdche^ sometimes 
of stiffened gauze, but more generally of 
the same material as the bonnet, espe¬ 
cially when of silk. Hats of black vel¬ 
vet are yet worn, but wc may expect 


them to continue to decline, as they are 
not even now so much in favor as satin 
and gros de J^aples, Several colored 
satin hats have been seen in Hyde Park: 
we remarked one we much admired; 
the color was bright jonquil, with black 
velvet ornaments. Some black velvet 
hats are bound, and ornamented with 
ponceaUi and in the carriage are orna¬ 
mented with black and red feathers, or 
two esprits made of the cocks' scarlet 
feathers. Bonnets of white watered 
dc J^aples have a double ornament of 
blond at the edge, and are extremely ele¬ 
gant, though rather too large: for Hyde 
Park, and other public drives, they arc 
ornamented with wreathsof flowers round 
the crown. 

Scotch plaid is yet worn in gowns for 
half dress, but plain silks are reckoned 
more genteel. Crape dresses fur even* 
ing parties are trimmed with blond, lan^ 
guettes^ rouleaux, and rosettes of satin. 
Short and lon;^ sleeves are equally the 
mode for evening dresses; the former 
are of blond, the latter of cr^pe-lisse. 
Crape is used for ball dresses, boBi white 
and colored: the corsages arc of satin 
with bouffont drapery ; and a narrow 
blond tucker surrounds the bust: the 
manner of trimming the borders of 
ball dresses is various : rouleaux of satin 
on crape, disposed in a variety of ways, 
seem most in favor. Dresses of Chinese 
crape, trimmed with blond, or broad 
bias folds, are much admired fur even¬ 
ing dress; when trimmed with blond, 
the Hounces are set on in festoons. Co¬ 
lored dresses, either for the dinner, the 
evening, or the half-dress friendly party, 
are much more in favor than white; 
and even in the ball-room, except on 
very young ladies. 

A plumeof short feathers, beautifully 
waving over the hair, is the favorite 
head-dress grande-parure : white are 
most prevalent, and next in favor arc 
ponceau^ as a color suitable to every 
complexion, looking equally well on 
dark as on light hair, and becoming to u 
fair skin as well as to the brunette. A 
few bows of riband, however, or flowers, 
very lightly scattered, form the favorite 
head-dress of young persons both at the 
ball or the evening party. Caps of tulle 
and blond forborne costume are trimmed 
with bows of colored riband; besides 
these ornaments, there is also a wreath 
of flowers in front, placed across; the 
two flowers of which on each temple are 
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brought forward, so as to lie on the hair. 
White dress hats, ornamented with blond 
and marabout feathers, are worn at the 
opera and at evening parties. Some half¬ 
dress blond caps have very long lappets; 
aud when these caps are worn at tlie 
theatre, the crown which is made of 
white satin and blond is en squelette^ 
and the hair in ringlets is brought 
througli, which gives a full-dress effect, 
especially as these caps, like the fichu^ 
ne^lig^y are placed very backward, be¬ 
hind a half-wreatli of flowers lying on 
the hair: we are happy to say the be¬ 
coming fichu-cap yet retains its favor; 
in home costume it has no other orna¬ 
ment than a full-blown winter flower 
over each temple. Turbans, thougli hut 
partially worn, are yet seen on the hea<ls 
of some very d.stinguished females in 
evening dress: they ai c sometimes formed 
of white and gold gauze, or of colored 
crape and silver: they are somewhat of a 
diadem form in front, and have been seen 
at grand parties, adorned with valuable 
jewels. 

The most fashionable colors for dresses 
' and mantles are Parma-violet, amber, 
amarantliiiip, Maeassai-brown, and la¬ 
vender. For turbans, bonnets, and ri- 
baiids, gold-color, pnnvvtm-s jonquil, 
blue, pink, and emerald-green. 

MODES PAIUSIENNES. 

The rage for Scotch plai<i mantles 
begins to abate; those that are yet worn 
are remarkable furtlie Inilliancv ofliteir 
colors, aud the enormous size of their 
chequers: prince Charles’s tartan, the 
largest known in Scotland, appeais di¬ 
minutive before that now in favor with 
the French ladies: it is impossible for a 
little woman to have more in the length 
of her mantle than four, iy\fine chequers 
at most. High dresses of Merino, when 
mantles are not worn, are often seen in the 
public walks; when the weatliev is chill, 
a fur tippet is added: velvet dresses are 
also adopted in the same manner, but as 
these are seldom made high, the fur tip¬ 
pet is m pelerine^ and is fastened chiscly 
over the bust. Veliet mantles of the 
most brilliant colors are worn in car¬ 
riages, and those of a very light colored 
French cachemire, oj uamented with 
branches of palm in embroidery, or with 
braiding in cherry-color or jooftjjeow, are 
equally in favor. 

The newest hats are trimmed with li- 
bauds of two different colors; on white 


those most in favor are yellow and rose- 
color; sea-green and lilac on blue, 
orange-color and cachou on crimson. 
BlacK satin bonnets, ornamented with 
black esprits, are very fashionable, as 
are those of dark green velvet, trimmed 
with a chicore^n, of the same material. 
Hound some white satin hats are seen 
Hillings of tulle, on others wreaths of 
owers : hats of blue, or auricula brown 
velvet, are worn in the morning walks: 
they are lined and bound with ribands 
and straps of jonquil satin. At the pub¬ 
lic promenades, and at the theatres, the 
hilts are often of jonquil crape or satin. 
On tlie crowns of black satin bats 
there is often a tuft or tassel oiponccav ; 
a plaiting comes from this to the front, 
which surrounds two plumes of red fea¬ 
thers. Tlie brims of white satin hats 
are very broad, and almost flat. 

Dresses of Scotch plaid velvet and 
of rose-colored cacbemirc aremiich worn 
at evening parties; the favorite trim¬ 
mings on these are rosettes and rou¬ 
leaux of satin: dresses of crape, either 
wliite or colored, are trimmed in tlie 
same manner: long transparent sleeves 
are worn in dress parties as much as 
those that are short, (/lepe-lisse ami 
aerial-crape are favorite materials for 
hall-dresses: when they are worn iiy 
ladies who do not mean to dance, they 
are trimmed with two or tliree flounces, 
cut in sharp scallops, and fall over a satin 
riband, the color of the ilress : others are 
trimmed' with full puckerings, crossed 
over wili: satin rouleaux. 

'Fransparent hats made of tulle and 
lilondare in favor for tiie evening party; 
the brim flies olf the face, and is orna¬ 
mented with a great number of niara- 
lionts, closely grouped together; tliese 
fall over the brim, ami form a kind of 
bourrelet round the hat, as remarkable 
for its lightness as for its thickness; the 
crown is beuntified by trimmings of 
blord, among tlie pufHngs of whieli are 
small marabouts. Spanish berets of vel¬ 
vet, worked with gold or silver, with 
acorn tassels of the same, are favorite 
head-dresses for the evening and for tlie 
opera. Berets are, indeed, t\\i^ coiffures 
most in vogue. Small caps of blond 
with flowers are universal for half¬ 
dress and for the theatres. 

The favorite colors for bonnets and 
berets are dark green, blue, ponceau, 
jonquil, and cachou. For mantles and 
dresses, blue, crimson, the lightest shade 
of straw-color, and pink. 
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RIRTIIS. 

Sons to the countess of Surrey and 
lady Harriet GurneVi and to the ladies 
of Mr. F. Bankes, Mr. D. Campbell,and 
the hon. A. Macdonald. 

psni^hters to the ladies of the dean of 
Peterliorou^li and Mr. T. Venables, of 
Mr. S. Linihorne, Mr. D. Geale, Mr. 
G. HillhoUse, Mr. H. Dymoke, and Dr. 
Lnsliiiigton. 

In Brazil, a son and heir to the iin* 
perial throne. 

MARRIAGES. 

The rev. VV. M. Smith Marriott, to 
Miss Hod/^es. 

The bon. Avtlmr Tliellussnn, to the se¬ 
cond danj^hter of Sir C. Codrin;i[toii. 

Mr, John Beaiichanip Brady, to the 
d^ul^■hter of the late sir Rupert Geor« e. 

Colonel sir Robert Arbiithnot, to the 
third daughter of the late Mr. Smith, of 
Rochdale. 

At Norwich, Mr. J. Stannard, to 
Miss Copping. 

Mr. Adamson, solicitor, to Miss Sea- 
brook, of Matron-Garden. 

Mr. VV. Mathie, jun. to Miss Biden. 

Mr. J. B Wood, of Stokc-Newington, 
to Miss BellehainbcM*s. 

Mr. James Weston, to Miss Watson, 
of Hackney. 

Mr. M. Brock, to Miss Tapper, of 
Hante-ville, tiuernsey. 

The son of the late general Arnold, to 
the daughter of the late Mr. Henry 
Browne. 

At Sheffield, Mr. G. Dixon, to Miss 
Cowley. 

The count de Melfort, to Miss Nas¬ 
myth, of Jamaica. 

DEATHS. 

In Norfolk, the rev. Dixon Hoste. 

In his 35th year, Mr. Jtdicz Slieen 
Birt, who had acquired great opulence 
hy practising as an apothecary ju the 
island of Hayti. 

Mr. Bengough, a theatrical performer 
of some merit. 

Mr. J. T. SeiTOs, the marine artist. 

Mr. Webster, of Hanunersmitli, 

In her 81st year, Mrs, Wild, sister of 
the late sir Isaac Heard. 

Mr. Catty, private secretary to his 
majesty's representative in the Ionian 
islands. 

Mr. Charles Mills, M. P. 


Mr. W. Northey, M. P. 

Of the yellow fever, caught on the 
coast of Jamaica, captain A. C. de Cres- 
pigny. 

From an accident in hunting, lord 
Arthur Piiget. 

Sir David Dundas, surgeon to the 
king. 

ftlajor William Collins. 

Drowned in skaiting, the sons of Mr. 
Legrew, of Islevvorth, and captain Dick¬ 
enson, ofHomerton. 

In his 65th year, Mr, Samuel Parkes, 
a philosophical chemist and a votary of 
general sciem'e. 

At Agmondesham, the rev. Dr. Drake. 

Mr. '1\ Rowe, one of the chief con¬ 
stables of Liverpool. 

At Howden, at the age of 98, Mrs. 
Whitaker. 

At tlie age of 70, lady Vincent. 

M. David, f.niious for his pictorial 
skill, hut infiimoiis for his adherence to 
the tyr.int Robespierre. 

At Marseilles, marshal Suchet. 

Mr. Riclavd Goodwin, of the Bunk of 
England. 

Mr. William Purton, schoolmaster at 
Battle-bridge. 

Mr. T. Dixie, in his 70th year. 

Mr. H. Harrison, of Ely-place. 

Edward Fryer, M. D. 

At Pimlico, Mr. Cundy, the architect. 

Mr. Henry Fitdd, of Stokn-Newiiig ton. 

Tiie countess <Iowager of Caernarvon, 

At Bermondsey, the rev. Mr. Town¬ 
send, founder of the asylum for tlie deaf 
and dumb children of fhe poor. 

In the isle of Bute, the only daughter 
of the late lord IJenry and lady Gertrude 
Stuart, in her 21st year. 

Near Dublin, tln^ countess of Egmont. 

At the age of 60 years, Mrs. GoUand, 
of Black Friars' Road. 

Mr. George Baldwin, formerly tlie 
British consul hi Egypt. 

Near Leeds, in his 81st year, sir Tho¬ 
mas Vavasour. 

At Worcester, Mr. R. Jones, architect, 
father of the comedian ; and, in the same 
city, Mr. Incledon, the singer. 

Suddenlt/i Mr. Charles Hibbcrt, winc- 
mercbaiit. 

At the age of 75 years, John Camp¬ 
bell, accountant-geneial of the Court of 
Chancery. 

Mr. Brandling, representative of the 
county of Northumberland in parlia¬ 
ment. 
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At the agfe of 102, Giovanni Danero, 
commander of the r^al navy of Naples. 

In his 67thyear, Mr. John Turnbull* 
distin^ished f>y his Voyage round the 
World. 

Sir Robert Baker, baronet, in his 72d 
year. 

Maurice Swabey, LL. D. chancellor 
of the diocese of Rochester. 


By self-violence, in consequence of 
mental derang'ement, major Wood, one 
of the prize agents for the army of the 
Deccan. 

By the hands of an assassin, Mr. Tho¬ 
mas Price, a manufacturer at Manchester. 

Accidentally burned to death, the 
youngest daughter of Mr. Edward 
Thorp. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Address fo a Parent, amidst an affectation of due respect and rever¬ 
ence, is too harsh and acrimonious. The fair writer and her young friends seem 
unwilling to submit to reasonable and proper control. 

We admire the union of wisdom and beauty ; but the association Is not hap¬ 
pily described in the verses which we have received from Eugenia. 

We will endeavour to find room for Love’s Treachery in our next Number— 
perhaps, also, for the verses on Scandal. 

In speaking of the life of the late northern potentate, wc are not indeed 
answering a correspondent, because no one has addressed us on the subject; but 
may be allowed to take this opportunity of observing, that our memoir would 
have been much longer, if one half of the copy had not been lost or mislaid. 
The deficiency, however, will soon be supplied. 

A Well-Wisher to our Magazine has sent some observations on the present 
embarrassments of traders, and the great distress which consequently prevails. In¬ 
stead of inserting his letter, we shall merely offer a few remarks. We have no concern 
in trade ; we have no propensity to speculation; and we can therefore, on this as well 
as on other occasions, speak with impartiality. The principles of free trade, lately 
adopted by our ministers after a long course of commercial restriction, do not ap¬ 
pear to have had so ill an effect as the zeal of over-trading, the spirit of rapacity, 
and the rashness of wanton speculation. If the restless men who did not know how 
to employ their property were the only sufferers, we should not very seriously 
lament the misfortune ; out by the imprudence of these adventurers so many others 
are involved in embarrassments and difficulties, that ordinary traffic is checked, 
and thousands of workmen in various branches of art and manufacture are unable 
to procure that occupation which would save them from ruin, in various parts of 
the country, a great number of families are reduced to serious distress by the in- 
solidity of that paper currency which they were obliged, if they wished for any sort 
of payment, to accept. This reminds us of a clailn for a debt, when the debtor 
said to the creditor, ' I will soon pay you in some shape or other.' The latter im¬ 
mediately exclaimed, ‘ Let it be in the shape of gold or silver, or a note of the 
Bank of England : any other shape may be mere moonshine.’ Such has been, in 
a thousand instances, the complexion of a country-note; and the interference of 
the legislature was therefore necessary for the general security of the impoverished 
provincials. The managers of the country-banks, in future, will not only be more 
respectable, but more fully responsible for the due execution of their engagements, 
ana their issues of paper will be confined to a moderate and reasonable amount. 
But, as this is only a measure of prospective security, not a remedy for losses, 
various means of relief have been devised by the government and the bank, which, 
we hope, will allay the storm, and concur with the ordinary progress of events, 
and the return of prudence and good sense, to restore confidence, revive hope, 
and re-produce full employment for the laboring classes of society. 
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AN ESSAY ON PRBJUPICE. 

The superiority of one man to another 
chiefly consists in the exercise of judge¬ 
ment. A quickness of ideas, a fluency of 
speech, and a versatility of talent, are 
more imposing to the vulgar eye; but 
these qualities, hoivevcr pleasing they 
may be, will not satisfy a man ofsound 
sense and discrimination. He looks for 
that mental operation which leads to rea¬ 
sonable opinions and legitimate conclu¬ 
sions, and expects the triumph of delibera¬ 
tive wisdom overmere vivacity and talent. 

To judge well is to be wise ; to judge 
ill is either to fall into the delusions of 
prejudice, or to he deficient in tlie powers 
of reasoning. Rash or erroneous senti¬ 
ments are styled prejudices 'I'hey arc 
sucli opinions as are mriiied with regard 
to persons or things without sufficient 
examination, or such as have taken pos¬ 
session of the mind, and engaged its as¬ 
sent, before Just evidence has been ob¬ 
tained of their truth. Nothing is more 
common than such prejudices; they are 
entertained both by the young anu the 
old, and are frequently so fixed in the 
mind as to withstand all the force of per¬ 
suasion and argument. 

They admit a four-fold division, when 
they are considered as arising from 
things or from words, from ourselves or 
from other persons. In entering upon 
the first part of the subject, we are aivarc 
that a person may put the question, 
whether there is any point in tlie nature 
of things that will necessarily lead us 
into error; and to this we answer, 
** Things in general will go on smoothly 
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and accurately, if we only make a right 
use of our reason: but, as we are so 
eager to judge from doubtful appear¬ 
ances and circumstances, before we have 
properly examined the subject, we need 
not be surprised i f we should fall intoa va¬ 
riety of misapprehensions and mistakes.” 
Tiic obscurity of some truths, and the con¬ 
sequent difficulty of discovering them, 
will lead to erroneous opinions, if the. 
inquirers are so impatient that they 
cannot wait for that regular develope- 
ment which might otherwise in due time 
reu'urd their researches. Various points 
in mathematics and natural philosophy 
cannot be elucidated and explained 
without the most attentive deliberation, 
and therefore those who judge of them 
primd facie are liable to be deceived. A 
good guess may sometimes offer itself 
even to the ignorant; but there is no 
merit in an idle conjecture, because 
those who happen to be in the right do 
not know why they are so. The com¬ 
ponent parts of many natural bodies and 
substances cannot oe discovered with¬ 
out the closest scrutiny ; and, if you 
draw hasty conclusions (as many do) 
respecting those parts, you incur the 
charge of prejudice or prepossession. 
The only way in which such a charge 
can be repelled is by analysing and ex- 
andning every thing before you deter¬ 
mine about it. Taking an instance from 
one of the fine arts, we may observe, 
that some are prejudiced in favor of co* 
loring, while others think more of the 
composition of a picture, 'of its pro^ 
portion, its keeping and perspective. 
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A rouffh slc^h, or a mere oatline, is 
Ticwcatvith indifTerence by an ordinary 
observer; lie is prejudiced against it be¬ 
cause itissllghtand evidently unfinislied, 
while a coottoisseur may uUcern in it 
^tbe hand^ll^ master. 

" to our second division, 

to literary performances, 
Wd-rrTffark trial some readers are more 
observant of the style than the sense; and 
this is certainly an absurd prejudice, be¬ 
cause many writers who do not sufRcieiitly 
attend to their language are yet sensible 
and well-informed. Sermons composed 
in a florid style are so pleasing to the su¬ 
perficial, that they are even supposed to 
contain weighty matter, ami sound di¬ 
vinity, in which perhaps tliey may he 
deplorably deficient; and, on tlic other 
hand, some judicious discourses are 
treated with contempt, because the 

I ireacher is slovenly and confused in his 
anguage, and awkward in his delivery. 
In tnesc instances, prejudices supersede 
just reasoning; for vve ought no more 
to judge of the merit of a bonk or a ser¬ 
mon from its language, than of the cha¬ 
racter of a man from nis dress and exter¬ 
nal appearance.—Mere words have some- 
timcB led to serious contests. If each 
arty had clearly understood and de- 
nea the expressions which were used, 
the dispute might soon havebeen settled, 
as the substantial difference was incon¬ 
siderable. The Lutherans and the Cal¬ 
vinists, the members of the Uoraish and 
Greek charche;s, were so accustomed to 
dispute in this way, that a mere quibble 
would occasion a controversy. 

But neither words nor things would 
so often divert us from the truth, if wc 
had not within ourselves various sources 
of error. Hence we arc led to our third 
division,—-namely, prejudices arising 
from ourselves. Among these the first 
are the ideas of infancy, derived from 
immaturity of reason. These may gra¬ 
dually be shaken off, if the young per¬ 
son should acquire, with the progress of 
intellect, a habit of deliberate and calm 
reflexion. Even as wc grow up, our 
senses still give us false notions, and 
tempt us to judge amiss; and tlie ima¬ 
gination is another sourccof false judge¬ 
ment. It might be thought easy to se¬ 
parate fancy from reality ; but there are 
many who are so deluded by the former, 
at> to suffer it to impress them with those 
ideas which obstruct and preclude a full 
conception of the latter. The passions 
and anectiona of the heart also lead to 


strong prejudices. A person who is angry 
with another, even for a slight cause, 
will undervalue the merit of the sup- 
osed offender, and scarcely allow that 
e possesses a single good quality. One 
who has been very kindly treated by an¬ 
other may be so far prejudiced in his 
favor, as to give him credit fur that good¬ 
ness ofchnracter or that strength of intel¬ 
lect which jieoploin general do not attri¬ 
bute to him. Anotlier, from a warmth of 
fancy, will exaggerate and embellish in 
a striking degree; all his geese will he 
swans, and all his stones diamonds ; and, 
with an equal spirit of falsiiicution, hut 
in an opposite latio, he will reduce many 
things far below their real import and 
value. The young lady who is smitten 
with the tender passion will think her 
lover a paragon, hut will probably alter 
her tone in “ three necks after mar- 
riago.’* 

Vanity and self-love produce preju¬ 
dices in abundance. Almostevery one is 
vain of something, or thinks more of his 
own pretensions, merit, or advantages, 
than uninfluenced judgement would war¬ 
rant. Some may say, that self-conceit is 
not reprehensinle, as it is not a wilful 
breach of morality; yet it cannot be 
commended, as it is in some degree a 
deviation from the standard of truth and 
reason. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of 
vanity, a great proportion of mankind 
may be said to imbibe (according to our 
fourth divisioB) prejudices from other 
pcrsotii?. Our nurses lead us into error 
and misconception ; and those wlio con¬ 
duct the business of education do not 
invariably exercise their influence over 
our youthful minds in a way that is cal¬ 
culated to make us truly wise. As we 
advance to adolescence and to maturity, 
we arc generally disposed to follow the 
customs and practices of that society into 
which we are thrown by the course of 
events, to comply with the prevailing 
modes of dress and of house-keeping, 
and to adopt the politics of those wlio 
have long guided the public opinion. 
These are the prejudices of custom, 
fashion, and authority, to which most 
people are tamely subservient. Persons, 
however, who have a habit of reflexion 
and a philosophical turn, will rise su¬ 
perior to these prepossessions, and ivill 
endeavour to make a right use of their 
reason. They will judge of every thing 
by its true nature, without regard toejc- 
ternal and adventitious ciremnstamces. 
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In civil concerns, for the preservation of 
peace and order, they will obey the laws 
of their country, however unreasonable 
some of them may l)e, and will bow to 
the paramount authority of the state: 
but, ill other respects, they will assert 
the dignity of the human cliuractcr, and 
shake olf the degrading fetters of pre¬ 
judice. 


BKAMDIiETYE-HOUSe, OR CAVALIERS 
AND ROUND-HEADS. 

3 vols. 182G, 

We remember that the Rejected Ad¬ 
dresses excited a sensation favorable to 
the characters of Mr. fJoratio Smith and 
bis literary associate, as inCn of talent 
and humor, 'i'hey pleasantly imitated 
the style and inanner of well-known 
writers, in a mode which, though it 
might wound the feelings of such an ir¬ 
ritable class of men, could not be consi¬ 
dered as a serious or malignant attack. 
Mr. Smith, being still desirous of amus- 
ir% the public, now appears as a novel¬ 
ist; and lie seems to tread in the steps, 
though be is not a servile imitator, of 
tlie author of Waverley. He mingles 
the scenes of fiction and the incidents of 
history with such skill as not to mislead 
the reader; ably delineates the pro¬ 
minent characters of the time to wliich he 
refers; and works up his materials into 
a tissue of narrative which is rather 
strong and substantial than feeble or 
flimsy. 

Some frolicsome scenes are exhibited 
in a lively manner, particularly one 
which was devised by the earl of Ho- 
cliester. 

“ A masque bad been prepared by sir 
Roger L'Ehtrange, and, being intended 
to be complimentury to their majesties, 
contained much of that gross and ful¬ 
some adulation which it would he an in- 
Riilc to offer to any but crowned heads. 
The cliaracters were all allegorical, and 
the performers such as could be hastily 
called from a strolling company, con¬ 
sisting of some half-dozen men, dressed 
up'in female attire, to represent the Vir¬ 
tues and other abstract personages. Mat¬ 
thew Locke had adapted music to the 
difterent scenes, and captain Cook had 
altered one of his anthems for the finale. 
In short, nothing was omitted, which 
the hurried nature of the preparation 
would allow, to give success and eclat 
to this little entertainment, from which 
the two composers, and the ingenious 


author of the blank verse, anticipated no 
small share of admiration and applause. 

“ Unt, alas! what are the hopes of 
mortals ? Rochester, who had been ad* 
niitted as a great favour, and under a 
romise of secrecy, to one of the re- 
earsals, observing the clownish nature 
of the rustic performers, conceived the 
project of one of those mischievous 
pranks in which he delighted; and, when 
tie had cnmmunicated liis plan to sir 
Thomas Killigrew, the two conspirators 
proceeded immediately to put it into exe¬ 
cution. While tlie musical compoi^rs 
ivcrc out of the wav, and sir Roger L*Es- 
trangc engaged with tlie company in the 
hall, they introduced a little collation 
behind tlie curtain, pretending that it 
had been sent by the king for the re¬ 
freshment of the performers. Into the 
burned sack and other potent compounds, 
they infused an intoxicating mixture. 
The actora, unaccustomed to sach insi¬ 
dious draughts, and willing to do all 
honor to his majesty, as well as to their 
distinguished companions, drank the 
king's liealth, and pledged their enter¬ 
tainers, and hobanobh'd with one an¬ 
other until they were sufficiently besot¬ 
ted to be quite ripe for a quarrel. With 
such vulgar natures, a scuffle and a brawl 
are generally the immediate consequences 
of ebricty> Rochester and his friend 
pretended to quarrel and fight; the actors 
espoused different sides, and a gene¬ 
ral engagement ensued, in the midst 
of which the original combatants slipped 
away. One of them rung the bell, which 
was to procure silence, and draw the at¬ 
tention of the company; theother pulled 
np the curtain, and the eyes of their ma¬ 
jesties and the assemhleA court were di¬ 
rected to a scene of scuffling, uproar, 
and wild confusion, such as has been sel¬ 
dom exhibited to royal, or even to ple¬ 
beian observation. 

'' Had the whole been intended as a 
burlesque, and the performers received 
instructions to travestie their various 
parts, they could not have more success¬ 
fully reversed their respective attributes 
and characters. Peace, who appeared 
to be the foremost and most desperate of 
the combatants, after laying about him, 
right and left, with a huge olive branch, 
which had already felled two of the 
party, had pursued Victory into a corner, 
and, having utterly defeated him, was 
endeavouring to strangle him with his 
own wreath. Religion was cursing and 
swearing like a trooper at Mercy, who, 
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liavlng got Him down to the ground, 
was pommeling him with a most trucu¬ 
lent and blood-thirsty rage. Hope was 
seen utterly reduced to despair by Jus¬ 
tice, who was belaboring him in a blind 
fmy with his wooden sword. Charity, 
holding a bottle of sack to his mouth, 
was retusing a single drop of it to Faith, 
in spite of the most earnest supplications. 
Temperance, with a black eye, was 
sprawling in one corner of the stage, in a 
most pitiable plight of drunkenness; and 
Fortitude was sitting in another, crying 
and sniveling because Peace had given 
him a bloody nose. 

** At first the spectators were lost in an 
utter amazement, staring in bewilder¬ 
ment at the scene before them, and wait¬ 
ing impatiently till the hidden meaning 
should develope itself. Accustomed to 
masqueradiogs, pranks, gambols, and 
every species of farcical butfoonery, they 
took it for granted that the representa¬ 
tion was part of the regular entertain¬ 
ment, allegorical, perhaps, of chaos and 
war, out of which were ultimately to 
spring peace and order, and all the golden 
virtues of Saturn and Astraea. Of such 
a desirable consummation, however, 
there was not the least appearance. War 
raged with redoubled fury; the actions, 
language, and attitudes of the bellige¬ 
rents sufficiently testified that they were 
not only angry in earnest, but must in¬ 
disputably tipsy. The trick that had 
been played them was quickly buzzed 
about; they who were not in the secret 
began to guess at the truth; the real 
state of the case seemed to flash upon the 
whole assembly at once; and a simulta¬ 
neous and universal roar of boisterous 
laughter made the vaulted and venerable 
roof of Christchurch Hall re-echo to its 
peal. 

“ To the polished court of Charles the 
Second, as it has been sometimes, though 
erroneously, denominated, there was no¬ 
thing revolting in the grossness and irre¬ 
gularity of the scene Defore them. By 
no means squeamish themselves, and still 
less fastidious about others, they found 
food for an egregious and ungovernable 
mirth in the profane oaths, ribald lan- 
disfigured features,, drunken 
looks, and indecorous gestures of the 
actors, all of whom seemed to forget that 
they represented females, and were at¬ 
tired in petticoats. 'J'heir first fury of 
intoxication and anger was now sub- 
siding; and, as they gradually became 
seniiole, in their returning soberaessi 


that they had been guilty of a most 
enormous disrespect to majesty, they 
gazed at the august company whom they 
had thus outraged, witn vacant, sheep¬ 
ish, and lack-a-daisical looks, that 
seemed equally compounded of drunken¬ 
ness and dismay, nut which only ag¬ 
gravated into a shriek the laughter of 
the spectators. 

“ Rochester, who never wished a jest 
to drop, and never felt the least com¬ 
punction towards its victims, heightened 
their terrors to the utmost by again 
mingling among the actors, informing 
them that the king was in wrathful 
dudgeon, and playing upon their still 
bewildered faculties, until he persuaded 
them that they had been guilty of petty 
treason and leae-majestS. Finding them 
in a fit mood for his purpose, he led 
them all up in penitent plight to the 
royal chair, and asked the king whether 
it was his majesty’s pleasure to pro¬ 
nounce sentence of death upon the cul¬ 
prits?—‘ My lord of Rochester, well 
knowing your fitness for the office, we 
constitute you our judge and represent¬ 
ative,* replied Charles, who enjoyed 
the scene, though he did not wish to be 
at the trouble of supporting a character 
in it. ‘ Aha !* exclaimed Rochester pomp¬ 
ously, at the same time puffing nut his 
cheeks, pulling out the curls of his per- 
riwig, in order to look as judicial as pos¬ 
sible, and sinking slowly and magis- 
tei'ially into a chair; while Killigrew 
seated himself upon the groand before 
him, and, taking a pencil and paper from 
his pocket, assumed the sober look of a 
magistrate's clerk. 

“ Speaking in a loud, solemn, and 
dictatorial tone, the mock judge then 
exclaimed, * Come into court, ye ras¬ 
cally virtues, foul-mouthed purities, and 
worthless excellences! how will ye be 
tried, humanly or allegorically, in your 
persons or personifications, as ye ought 
to be and are not, or as ye are and ought 
not to be?’—The puzzled and penitent 
looks of the delinquents declared, without 
speaking, that the question was beyond 
their comprehension ; and a dead silence 
ensued, until Temperance, hiccoughing, 
tottering on his Knees, and fixing ms 
drunken eyes upon Rochester with a 
stolid stare, mumoled out, ‘ 1 *11 take my 
oath, my lord, 1 ’ni at this moment as sober 
as a judge.’—‘ As your present judge you 
may be,* cried Charles. * ’Uds fisn! my 
friend, subpmna the king, and he shall 
swear to It’s the first time 1 ever 
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knew your majesty to be a friend to tem¬ 
perance,’ said Rochester; then turning 
to the delinquents, he continued—‘ Pay 
attention, ye emblematical moralities 
and real ragamuffins, and listen to your 
sentence. You, Peace, were the first to 
break yourself, and shall, therefore, be 
bound over under a heavy penalty to 
keep yourself. You, Mercy, showed none 
yourself, and shall, therefore, receive 
none ofyourself. Justice, you may depend 
upon having yourself. You, Hope, on 
the contrary, must give yourself up; and 
you. Fortitude, may prepare to act with 
yourself. And now, ye self-antitheses, 
hearken to your veruicr, as the court 
shall record it. As his majesty would 
be sorry to put the cardinal virtues in 
the stocks, or order Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, to be whipped at the cart’s tail, 
in order to avoid such grievous scandal, 
and save you all the shame of such an 
exposure, he is most graciously pleased 
to order that ye be jointly and severally 
hanged by the neck till ye be dead.’— 
* O Lord! Lord!* cried Fortitude, who 
was less recovered from his intoxication 
than the others, and wore a face of most 
tipsy terror, * what will become of us? 
Do, my lord jud|re, sliow us mercy!*— 
‘ There he is,* said Rochester, pointing 
to the man who had enacted tliat cha¬ 
racter,—‘ and a more remorseless-look¬ 
ing rogue I never s:iw. There is no 
chance for you in his face; it is suffused 
all over with the gallows. You must 
swing, sir I’—‘ Ods fish !* cried Charles, 
interposing,—‘ you will frighten the 
fellow out of his wits. The joke has 
gone far enough. Begone, ye varlcts! 
the king pardons you all, on condition 
that ye get not drunk again to-morrow, 
for it is a fast-day. Rochester, let them 
be well paid, for we prefer tbeir travestie 
to the intended original. The rogues 
would doubtless raHier receive money 
than applause, and thus shall we be all 
satisfied.’ ” 


IB THIS RBLiOfONpOR, A PAG« FROM 
THE BOOK OF THE WORLD. 1^26. 

A NEW work from the author of “ May 
you like it” is an acceptable present to 
the public. He writes with sentiment 
and feeling, follows tlie simplicity of na¬ 
ture, asserts the cause of humanity and 
benevolence, and *' vindicates the ways 
of God to manand, although this is 
not equal to his former production, it has 


sufficient merit to recommend it to ^ 
neral notice, while it will be particulany 
agreeable to those who are deeply im¬ 
pressed with a sense of religion. 

A visit to a fashionable lady is well de¬ 
scribed, and her melancholy fate, though 
there is nothing new in the incident, is 
calculated to impress the reader with 
thoughts which may be useful. 

“ Augustine passed quietly along ‘ 
through lanes and woods. The night 
was chill and dark, and the hoarse wind 
swept by him, blowing the wintry sleet 
into his face. He was at once ushered 
through a suite of splendid apartments 
into the , presence of the countess, and 
the change to brilliant light and warm 

g erfumed air was almost magical to him. 

he was conversing earnestly with an old 
gentleman, one of the many guests with 
whom her house was filled. The apart¬ 
ment in which she was sitting might 
have been called a boudoir, but that its 
furniture, though ricli, was simple in its 
style, and there were few of those orna¬ 
ments and trinkets which usually adorn 
a lady's boudoir. The walls were of a 
rich, but delicate shade of pale red, with 
very broad fiat mouldings ot frosted gold, 
all studded with burnished stars. There 
was but one picture in the room—one of 
Titian’s matchless portraits! a lady in a 
dress of green velvet, whose soft auburn 
hair was loosely gathered up with a 
golden bodkin. She seemed young, but 
touched with some secret sorrow. The 
expression of her large hazel eyes was a 
soft melancholy ; her cheek was color¬ 
less, but the rose-hues of her delicately 
formed lips were the brightest in the 
whole picture. A white rose was on her 
bosom; yet the clear skin seemed uf a 
more pearly whiteness. Beside this pic¬ 
ture were two busts, of the size of life, 
placed on plinths of yellow marble. One 
was a female head; tne countenance was 
calm and regular, with vine leaves and 
clusters intermingled with the curling 
hair, and hanging heavily round the 
brow and delicate features, the clearness 
of the alabaster giving lightness to its 
riclt masses: the other was a head of 
Psyche, in Parian marble—a counte¬ 
nance full of mournful but intellectual 
loveliness. Tall slender tripods of the 
richest or~moulu w6re placed at regular 
distances round the room, from the sum¬ 
mit of which a soft but brilliant light 
was shed by lamps of ground glass. In 
shape like Etruscan vases* Curtains of 
rich amber silk were looped back from 
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tlie windows by golden cords, and the 
windows all thrown open info what 
seemed an enchanted garden. Myrtles 
were there, tall and spreading as trees; 
and the common, but very beautiful ge¬ 
ranium, had completely embowered one 
of the windows with its dark fragrant 
leaves and scarlet blossoms. The shrubs 
and flowers, indeed, were not rare, but 
they were all healthy and luxuriant, and 
arranged with an art which reminded 
one of nature. Tlie red Provence rose 
and the Persian lilac were growing 
among hyacinths and lilies of the valley ; 
and there were large beds of violets and 
pinks, and orange trees in full blossom. 

“ But if Augustine was struck by the 
costly elegance of every inanimate object 
around him, he could scarcely believe 
that he had ever seen so lovely a crea¬ 
ture as the countess herself. With a 
form and features slight and delicate in 
no common degree, she had all that fine 
frankness of expression and of manner 
which, in a person of refinement, be¬ 
tokens true nobility. Her hair, glossy 
and black as the raven’s wing, was parted 
high above her clear smooth brow, and 
a few natural curls fell even to lier 
cheek: the shape of her bead >\'as re¬ 
markably fine, and well placed upon her 
sliouldcrs. Her dress, the produce of 
some eastern loom, was simple, though 
uncommon, of the darkest shade of blue, 
stamped with u strange pattern of gro¬ 
tesque figures and narrow waves of gold, 
the loose folds confined ut the waist and 
wrists with a belt and bracelets of solid 
gold. She wore no other ornaments ex¬ 
cept a long and glittering chain of beaten 
gold, with a cross of large turquoises 
suspended to it. She turned gracefully to 
Augustine, when he appeared, and pre¬ 
sented him to her venerable companion. 
She then entered at once into conversa¬ 
tion with them both, and he soon be¬ 
came so interested in a discussion vin the 
Italian school of painters, that, when the 
countess ceased speaking, he started 
with astonishment to find that many 
other persons hud entered tlic apartment. 

“ Snail I sing ‘ La plus jolie?’ said 
lady C., as she sat down to tlie piano¬ 
forte, and every one joyfully called upon 
hereto do so. Her voice was peculiarly 
rich and powerful; but she threw a clear 
and delicate sweetness into every note, 
and gave to every little word a distinct 
and finished pronunciation, and sang 
with such a charming playfulness, that 
the heurer alternately wondered at the 
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skill and the perfect simplicity of the 
performance, when the song wasfintshed, 
some remarks were made on French ro¬ 
mances. 7’he countess turned from the 
instrument, and an animated conversa¬ 
tion commenced on the different styles 
of national music. Augustine thought, 
as he listened to the countess, that he 
had seldom heard any one converse so 
agreeably. Miss Dorothea, however, 
with all her timidity, was very anxious 
to prove to those around her how un* 
mlling she was to sing; she had listened 
like one in a hurry to the conversation, 
and stolen at times a glance from under 
her languishing eyelids upon the music- 
stool, ^om whicli the countess had not 
yet risen. At last she took advantage 
of a pause in the conversation, and, lay¬ 
ing her hand on the arm of lady C., she 
said, ‘ One more song! I know you sing 
Handel, divine Handel!’—indeed 1 can¬ 
not attempt to do so to-night,* replied 
the countess.—‘ Well, then, that wild 
melancholy air in Nina!’—* 1 don’t 
know which you mean,’ she said ; * but, 
1 assure you,’ and she laughed as she 
spoke, * I cannot sing any doleful ditties 
to-night, 1 am in so mirthful a mood!’ 
—‘ liut you will sing one more song?* 
—* Oh ! certainly,* slie replied. * Give 
me niy harp, (jliurles, and f will reward 
you by singing one of your own com¬ 
positions.’—Villiers placed the harp be¬ 
fore her,—When the song was finished, 
someof her young friendssang ; and Mr. 
Viilieis was desired to sing a Spanish 
song. He was in Itigh spirits, and turned 
round to ask the countess to accompany 
him. She had left the room. * I think 

lady C-is ill the next room,* said 

Miss Dorothea; * 1 saw her steal away 
thither. 1 will go and bring her bacic 
again.’—Quickly returning, she said, 
* Her ladyship is very sorry that she 
cannot come; she cannot leave the card- 
table; but she has requested me to play 
the accompaniinent for you, Mr. Villiers.’ 
—He was not pleased with Dorotliea as 
a siibbtitute; for, as soon as slie had de¬ 
livered her message, his countenance 
and manner changed ; and, although the 
accompaniment was very well played, he 
sang most wretchedly. 

“ Au^stinesoon understood why Vil¬ 
liers had become vexed and melancholy 
so suddenly, and be no longer wondered 
that his friend bad earnestly objected to 
cards. The countess, as Miss Dorothea 
hud declared, was at cards, and he could 
scarcely believe, when he gazed upon 
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hert that he beheld the same gentle, art¬ 
less creature, who had, even in her light 
plnyfulnesis seemed one of the most in¬ 
nocent of her sex. She who sat at the 
canl-table ajipcared a very difFeicnt per¬ 
son. The restless glancing of her eyes, 
lier impatient manner, hert^uick sarcastic 
words, were shocking to him. Her very 
cheek and brow were deeply flusheu, 
and her bosom heaved with tlnit feverish 
excitement which few hut the wretched 
gamester know, as she eagerly gathered 
up the gold wliich she had won. He 
could nut bear to look upon her ; but, as 
he turned away, his glance met that of 
Villiers, and he saw that his feelings 
were read.” 

When the countess is amusing herself 
with a short excursion, her horses take 
fright, and Augustine stops thecarriage; 
but she had previously sprung out. 
Hastening forward,—“ he beheld the 
object of his search, stretched upon the 
hard road. There lay the almost lifeless 
body of the young countess. He lifted 
her tenderly from the ground, and a cold 
shudder van through him, as he beheld 
her white arm fall broken by her side, 
and discovered that she had received 
some dreadful injury on her head. He 
was turning, utterly perplexed what to 
do, when Charlotte came to liis assist¬ 
ance. With a calmness and gentleness 
perfectly admirable, she instantly ban¬ 
daged up the broken arm; but her lip 
quivered with anguish when she looked 
steadily upon the face of the countess. 
Quickly, however, she repressed her feel¬ 
ings, and, turning to Montague, said, 
‘ (’an you bleed ?’—He did not answer, 
but shook his head and groaned. Have 
you a lancet or a penknife ?*—He offered 
a penknife; and with a countenance like 
death, but with a firm hand, the young 
girl opened a vein in the pulseless 
temple. A few drops of dark blood 
stained the ivory forehead, but they did 
not trickle even for a moment. Alas! 
it was adreadful sight to behold the still 
beautiful but disfigured form, which lay 
so helpless and calm upon the lap of the 
young maiden. Charlotte sat there (while 
Augustine hastened to seek farther assist¬ 
ance) almost hopeless what to do, and 
yet anxious to leav^'no effort she could 
make untried. She pushed back the 
thick silken hair, and chafed the marble 
forehead; she placed her trembling hand 
Qver the warm side, to feel if the heart 
beneath still beat: she removed from the 
small slender hand the dust which it had 
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gathered in its gra.<ip when falling; she 
smoothed with modest care the rich folds 
of whitest silk about tlie delicate limbs; 
and, lastly, she pressed her own rosy 
moutli to the pale parted lips, and hr>pea 
with her warm balmy breatli to recall the 
life which had ceased to hover there: 
and all the while her tears fell in large 
drops over the face and upon the bosom, 
on which a chain of rubies shone with 
all their usual lustre, as if to mock the 
dreadful change which had been made! 
and all the wliile her thoughts were in- 
st.int in prayer for the pale lifeless crea¬ 
ture, who had lost all power of praying 
for herself. 

“ The body of the young countess had 
been laid in state for many days, and it 
happened that the room in which the coffin 
had been placed was that in whicli Au¬ 
gustine had found her sitting when hu 
dined at her house. The character of the 
apartment was changed, for it was hung 
entirely with black; but he recognised 
the tripods of or-mov/n, and the same 
lampsofdull glass. When lasthcstood 
there, those very lamps shed their soft 
brilliant light on one rich in all the 
charms of health and beauty—now the 
room was darkened, and, as he came 
from the pure daylight, they seemed to 
cast a red and lurid ^are over the shape¬ 
less coffin in which the clay-cold corpse 
was laid. In vain did he try to banish 
the idea; hut he could not drive from 
his mind the image of the countess, as 
he had last seen tier in those splendid 
rooms. Now she appeared conversing, 
the eloquence of her mind speaking in 
her fine countenance; now bending her 
white and swan-like neck over her harp: 
then (and he shuddered) her eyes seemed 
fixed with restless eagerness upon the 
horrid card-table. He saw the coffin, 
all rich with velvet and gold, placed in 
its last resting-place—the cold desolate 
vault. * And 1 have seen the last now!’ 
he said to himself, and turned away. 
‘ This, this is the ending of that lovely 
vision which came across me hut a few 
short weeks ago, in the full meridian of 
its beauty and its splendor !' ” 


OBAMAN POPULAR s^onrES —tAeSecoud 
rolurne-^mG. 

When the former volume of this work 
passed under our notice, we did npt speak 
in high terms of the eiitertainnient 
the stories afiorded. Incifficrence and 
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frivolity, a want of meaning and of a 
visible object, detracted from the interest 
of most of the tales; yet they retained 
something that could amuse youthful 
and even older readers. They had an 
occasional union of simplicity and spi¬ 
rit, and a quaintness that was not un¬ 
pleasing ; and those which now appear 
near the same characters, with a smaller 
portion, perhaps, of German peculiarity. 

The story of Hans in Love will excite 
more than one smile in its progress.— 

“ There was once a little maid named 
Grettel. She wore shoes with red heels, 
and, when she went abroad, she turned 
out her toes, and was very merry, and 
thought to herself, ‘ What a pretty girl 
lam!’ And when she came home, to 
put herself in good spirits, she would 
tipple down a drop or two of wine; and, 
as wine gives a relish for eating, she 
would take a taste of every thing when 
she was cooking, saying, ^ a cook ought 
to know whether a tning tastes well.’ It 
happened one day that her master said, 

* Grettel, this evening 1 have a friend 
coming to sup with me; get two fine 
fowls ready.’—‘ Very well, sir,’ said 
Grettel. Then she killed the fowls, 
plucked, and trussed them, put them on 
the epit, and, when evening came, put 
them to the fire to roast. The fowls 
turned round and round, and soon began 
to look nice and brown; but the guest 
did not come. Then Grettel cried out, 

* Master, if the guest does not come, 1 
must take up the fowls; it will be a shame 
and a pity if they are not eaten while 
they are hot and good.’—‘ Well,’ said 
her master, * I ’ll run and tell him to 
come.* As soon as he had turned his 
back, Grettel stopped the spit, and laid 
it with the fowls upon one side, and 
thought to herself, ‘ Standing by the 
fire makes one very tired ana thirsty; 
who knows how long they will be ? 
Meanwhile, I will just step into the cel¬ 
lar and take a drop.’ So otf she ran, put 
down her pitcher, and said, ^ Your health, 
Grettel,* and took a good draught. ‘ This 
wine is a good friend,’ said Mie to her¬ 
self; Mt breaks one’s heart to leave it.’ 
Then she trotted, put the fowls down 
to the nre, spread some butter over them, 
and turned the spit^Aierrily round again. 
The fowls soon smelt so good, that she 
thought to herself, * They arc very good, 
but they may want something still; I will 
taste them, and see.’ So she licked her 
fingers, and said, ' OI how good ! whait 
a iname and a pity that they are not 


eaten!' Away she ran to the window, 
to see if her master and his friend were 
coming; but nobody was in siglit; so 
she turned to the fowls again, and 
thought it would be better for her to eat 
a wing than that it should be burned. 
So she cut one wing off, and ate it, and 
it tasted very well; and, as the other was 
quite done enough, she thought it might 
as well be cut on too, or else her master 
would see one was wanting. When the 
two wings were gone, she went again to 
look out for her master, but could not 
see him. ‘ Ah !* thought she to herself, 
‘ who knows whether they will come at 
all ? very likely they have turned into 
some tavern: O Grettel! make yourself 
happy, take another draught, and eat 
the rest of the fowl; it looks so oddly as 
it is; when you have eaten all, you will 
be easy: why should such good things 
be wasted ?’ So she ran once more to 
the cellar, took another drink, and ate 
up the rest of the fowl with the greatest 
glee.^ 

Still her master did not come, and 
she cast a lingering eye upon the other 
fowl, and said, ‘ Where the other went, 
this may as well go too; they belong 
to each other; they who have a right to 
one must have a right to the other ; but, 
if I were to take another draught 
first, it would not hurt me.* So she 
tippled down another drop of wine, 
and sent the second fowl to look after 
the first. While she was making an end 
of this famous meal, her master came 
home, and called out, ‘ Now quick, 
Grettel; iny friend is just at hand.’— 
‘ Yes, master, I will dish up this minute,’ 
said she. In the mean time he looked to 
see if the cloth was laid, and took up the 
carving.knife to sharpen it. Whilst this 
was going on, the guest came and 
knocked softly at the Tiouse-door: then 
Grettel ran to see who was there, and, 
when she saw him, she put her finger 
upon her lips, and said, * Hush! hush; 
run away as fast as you can ; for, if my 
master catches you, it will be worse for 
you; he owes you a grudge, and asked you 
to supper only tliat he might cut off you 
ears; only listen how he is sharpening 
his knife.’ The gqest listened, ancl, when 
he heard the knife, he made as much 
haste as he could down the steps, and 
ran off. Grettel was not idle in the mean 
time, but ran screaming, * Master! what 
a fin^uest you have asked to supper!* 
—‘ Wny, Grettel, what’s the matter?* 
* Oh!’ says she, ‘ he has taken both the 
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fowls that I was g'oing to brin^ up, and 
has runaway with them.’—‘That i&a 
rasrally trlclc to play,’ said the iiuister ; 
at least he nii^ht have left me one of 
them; cull out to him to stay.’ But the 
ifiiest would not hear; so he ran after 
him with his knife in his hand, crying^ 
oat, ‘One, 1 want only onemeaning 
that the guest should leave him one of 
the fowls, and not take both; but he 
thought that his host meant nothing less 
than that he would cut off at least one of 
his ears; so he ran away to save them 
both, as if he had hot coals under his 
feet, 

Hans in lovc» 

“ The mother of Ilans says to him, 

‘ Whither so fast?’—‘To see (Irettel,* 
says Hans.—‘ Behave well.’—‘ Very 
well: good-bye, mother !’ IJc comes to 
(ircttel; ‘ Good day, Grettel !*—‘ Good 
day, Ilans! do yon bring me any thing 
good ?’—‘ Nothing at all: have you any 
thing for me?’ Grettel gives Hans a 
needle. He sticks it in a truss of hay, 
and takes both off home.—^ Good even¬ 
ing, mother!'—‘Good evening, Hans! 
where have you been?’—‘To see Gret- 
tel.’—‘ What did you take her?’—‘ No¬ 
thing at all.’—‘ Whatdid she give you?’ 
—‘*Shc gave me a needle.*—' Where is 
it, Hans ?’—‘ Stuck in the truss.’—* How 
silly you are ! you should have stuck it 
in your sleeve.’—* Should 1 ?—I ’ll do 
better next time.’ 

Where now, Hans?’—‘To see 
Grettel, motlier.’—‘ Behave yourself 
well,’ Grettel gives him a knife: he 
sticks it in his sleeve, and goes liome. 

‘ Where have you been, Hans ?’—‘ To 
see Grettel-’—‘ What did you give her ?* 
—‘ Nothing.’—‘ What has she given 
you ?*—‘ A knife : I have stuck it in iny 
sleeve,’—‘ You goose ! you should have 
put it in your pocket.’—‘ Let me alone; 

I 'll do better another time.’ 

“ Grettel afterwards gives him a kid. 
—‘ Where is the kid, Hans ?’—‘ Safe in 
my pocket?’—‘ You silly fellow! you 
should have led it with a string.’—‘Ne¬ 
ver mind, mother: I’ll do better next 
time.’ 

“ Grettel gives Hans a piece of bacon; 
he lies the bacon to a string, and drags 
it behind him; a dog comes after, and 
eats it all up as he walks home. ‘ What 
did she give you ?’—‘ A piece of bacon.* 
—‘ Where is the bacon?’—‘ Tied to the 
string, and dragged along, hut, by some 
means or other, all gone.’—‘You are 

TOL. VII. 


.sure to act like a fool, Ilans ; you should 
have brought it away on your head.’— 
‘ Dq not bo angry witli me, mother; 1 
will be more careful for the future.” 

“ Grettel gives Haiisa calf. Hans seU 
it upon bis head, and it kicks him in the 
face. ‘ Where is the calf, Hans?’—* 1 
put it on my head, and it scratched my 
iace.'—‘ You goose! you should have 
led it home and put it in the stall.' 

“ At the next visit, Grettel says to 
Hans, ‘ What have you brought ?’— 

‘ Nothing at all: have you any thing for 
me?’—‘ I’ll go home with you.’ Hans 
tied a string round her neck, led her 
along, and tied her up in the stall. His 
mother again asking what bis sweet¬ 
heart had given him, he answers, ‘ She has 
come herself.*—‘ Where have you put 
her ?’—‘ In the stall with plenty of hay.* 
—‘ How silly you are I you should have 
taken good care of her, and brought her 
home.’ Then Hans went back to the 
stall; hut Grettel was in a great' rage, 
and had loosened the string, and escaped: 
yet, after all, she became the bride of 
Hans. 

Hans married, 

“ Hans and Grettel lived in the vil¬ 
lage together, hut Giettel did us she 
pleased, and was so lazy that she scarcely 
ever w ould work; and, when her hus¬ 
band gave her any yarn to spin, she did 
it in a slovenly way; and when it was 
spun she did not wind it on the reel, 
but left it to lie all tangled about. When 
Huns scolded her, she said, ‘ How fhould 
1 wind it when 1 have no reel ? go into the 
wood and make one.’—‘If that "sail,* said 
he, ‘ 1 will go and cut reel-sticks,* Then 
Grettel was frightened, thinking that, 
when he had cut the sticks, he would 
make a reel, and thus she might be 
forced to wind the yarn and spin again. 
So she pondered awhile, till at last a 
bright tliought came into her head, and 
she ran slyly after her husband into the 
wood. As soon us he hud mounted a 
tree and begun to bend down a hough 
to cut it, she crept into the bush below, 
where he could not see her, aud sung, 

‘ Bend not the bough; 

He who bends it shall die I 
Reel not the reel; 

He who reels it shall die I’ 

“ Hans listened, laid down h» axe, 
and thought to himself, ‘What can that 
he?’ * What indeed can it be?' said he 
at last: ‘ it is only a singing in your ears, 
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Hans! pluck up your heart, man!* So 
he raised up his axe again, and took hold 
of the bough, but once more the Toice 
uttered the same alarming verses. Once 
more he stopped his hand, and fear came 
over him. After a while, however, he 
plucked up his courage again, and began 
for the third time to cut the wood; again 
he heard the song. At this lie could 
hold no longer; down he dropped from 
the tree, and set off homewards as fast as 
he could. Away, too, ran (Jrettel by a 
shorter cut, so as to reach home first, 
and, when he opened the door, met him 
coolly, as if nothing had happened, and 
said, ‘ Well! have you brought a good 
iecc of wood for the reel ?*—‘ No,’ said 
e, * I see plainly that no luck comes of 
that reeland then he told lier all that 
had happened, and left her fur that time 
in peace, 

** But soon afterwards he began again 
to reprimand her. ‘ Wife,’ said he, ‘ is 
it not a sin and a shame that the spun 
yarn should lie all about in that way r— 
‘ It may be so,’ said she; ‘but you know 
very well that we have no reel; if it 
must be done, lie down there, and hold 
up your hands and legs, and so 1 'll 
make a reel of you, and wind olf the yarn 
into skeins.'—‘ Very well,* said flans 
(who did not much like the job, but saw 
no help for it if his wife was to he set to 
work); so he did as she said, and when 
all was wound, ‘ The yarn is all in 
skeins,' said he; ‘ now take care and get 
up early and heat the water and boil it 
well, so that it may be ready for sale.* 
Slie disliked this part of tlie work very 
much, hut said to him, ‘ Very well, 1 ’ll 
he sure to do it very early to-morrow.’ 
But all the time she was thinking to 
herself what plan she should take for 
getting off such work for the future. 

“ She got up early, made the fire, and 
put on the boiler; but instead of the 
yarn she laid a large ball of tow in it, 
and let it boil. Then she went up to her 
husband, who was still in bed, and said 
to him, ‘ I must go out; rray look mean, 
time to the yarn in the boiler over the 
fire ; but do it soon, and take good care; 
for, if tlic cock crows and you arc not 
looking to it, they say it will turn to 
tow.’ Hans soon after got up that he 
might run no risk, and went (l)ut not 
perhaps so quickly as he might have 
done) into the kitchen, and when he 
lifted up the boiler lid and looked in, to 
his great terror, nothing was there but 
a ball of tow. Then off he slunk as 


dumb as a mouse; for he thought to 
himself that he was to blame for his lazi¬ 
ness; and left Grettel to get on with her 
yarn and her spinning as fast as she 
pleased, and no faster. ^ 

“ One day, however, he said to her, 
‘ Wife, I must go a little way this morn¬ 
ing ; do you go into the field and cut the 
corn.’—‘ Yes, to be sure, dear Hans!* 
said she; so when he was gone she cooked 
a fine mess, and took it witli her into the 
field. When she reached the field, she 
sat down for a while, and said to her¬ 
self, ‘What shall 1 do? shall i sleep 
first or eat first ? Heiglio ! I ’ll first eat 
a bit.* Then she ate her dinner heartily, 
and when she bad had enough she said 
again tolierself, ‘Whatshall I do? shall 
1 reap first or sleep first ? Heigho, I ’ll 
first sleep.* So slie laid herself down 
among the corn, and was soon asleep. 
When Hans came home, no Grettel was 
to be seen; and he said to himself, 
‘ What a clever wife I liave ! she works so 
hard that slie does not even come home to 
her dinner!’ Eveningcame, and still she 
did not come ; then he set off to sec how 
much of the corn was reaped; but there 
it all stood untouched, and she lay fast 
asleep in the middle. So he ran borne, 
and got a string of little bells, and tied 
them quietly round her waist, and went 
back, and set bimself down on his stool, 
and locked the house-door. 

“ At last Grettel awoke when it was 
quite dark, and as she rose up the hells 
jingled around her every step she took. 
At this vhe was greatly frightened, and 
puzzled to tell wlicther she was really 
Grettel or not. * Is it I, or is it not?* 
said she, as she stood doubting what she 
ought to think. At last she thought to 
herself, ‘ 1 will go home and ask if it is 
1 or not; Hans will know.’ So she ran 
to the house, and, when she found the 
door locked, she knocked at the window, 
and cried out, ‘ Hans! is Grettel within?’ 
—‘ She is where she ought to be, to he 
sure,’ said Hans.—‘ O dear then !’ said 
she, frightened, ‘ this is not I.’ Then 
away she went, and knocked at the 
neiglihonrs’ doors; but when they heard 
her bells rattling iio one would let her 
in, and so at last off she ran back to the 
field again.” 

A RKTROSPECT OP THE RUSTIC DRAMA 
OF SCOTLAND, 

bff Mr, Cunningham. 

Bv those intimately acquainted with 
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the manners and customs of the pea¬ 
santry, something like tlie remains of a 
rude drama—a representation unitinj^ 
the fourfold qualities of acting*, dancing, 
imiHic, and song—must have been often 
observed at weddings, at harvest-homes, 
and other festivities. To me it has ap¬ 
peared under three fotms; and a brief 
description of each may recall similar 
rustic attempts at dramatic representa¬ 
tion to many of my northern readers. 
Tile first 1 saw wascullcd the Wooing of 
the Maiden, a favorite pastime at the close 
of a wedding feast; and indeed it seemed 
designed as a humorous portraiture of tlic 
vicissitudes of eoiirtsliip. When dancing 
and carousal had quickened up tlie spi¬ 
rits of the wedding guests, and just 
before the time of stockiiig-lhrou ing, the 
door of the barn was opened, and a youth 
and maiden entered, keeping time to 
the sound of the fiddle, wTiich com¬ 
menced the air that gave a name to the 
entertainment. The youth was a lively 
peasant, with no small share of inventive 
liuinor, and dressed in the extremity of 
the fashion; while the damsel personated 
with very good grace a fantastic old 
maid, llourisidng in ancient finery, with 
a sharp shrill voice and a look of great 
inipurfance. They advanced to the middle 
of the door, beating time to the tunc, and 
smiling upon each other, and mimicking 
the appearance of deliglit and joy. This 
pantomime having lasted about hve mi¬ 
nutes, the maiden sang part of a song 
adapted to the music, which praised the 
charms of opulence, laid the scene of 
domestic love and endearment among 
hags of gold in the middle of majiy 
acres, anu concluded with extolling the 
wisdom and discretion of age. This was 
answered by a song from her lover, 
which, with the usual enthusiasm of 
youth, spoke with great contempt of 
charms which were rated by the acre, 
of attractions which were weighed by 
gold, and laid the scene of true endear¬ 
ment at the time when maidens step out 
of their teens. As the charms of the rustic 
actress happened to be far from consi¬ 
derable, and as she had in all appear¬ 
ance overstepped her teens by a score of 
years, -she considered this lyric declara¬ 
tion of her lover as somewhat personal, 
and proceeded to resent it in very pass¬ 
able pantomime. She marclied round 
the floor with the strides of an ogress, 
and shivered all her finery with anger 
and pride, as a fowl ruflUes its feathers. 
Her mver seemed by no means desirous 


of soothing her; he mimicked her lord¬ 
liness of step and the waving of her 
mantle, and moved step hy step with 
her and the music round the door. Ho 
then took an empty purse out of his 
pocket, sliook it liefore her face, threw 
It into the air and caught it as it fell, 
and hurst out into another verse of song 
in contempt of riches and ail who pos¬ 
sessed them. This was answered bv a 
corresponding verse from the maiden, 
ill winch she lauglied at empty pockets, 
and scorned poverty, in the way the 
world has ever done, lie then turned 
from her in great anger. And now be¬ 
gan the more dramatic part of the en¬ 
tertainment: he danced round the com¬ 
pany, and having singled out a young 
woman, the most beautiful he could find, 
he saluted her, took her hand, danced 
with her into the middle of the floor, 
and made earnest love as far as the silence 
of pantomime would allow. This excited 
the anger and jealousy of the other; and, 
as the nature of the dance required the 
music still to he obeyed by the feet, wo 
had a very good dance; a very good song 
from the slighted lady, in scorn of her 
landless rivm ; a song in reply from the 
other, vindicating the supremacy of 
youth and beauty against tlic influence 
of moorlands and meadows; and, finally, 
a verse from the hero of the enlortaiu- 
rnent, rejoicing in the choice of his 
heart in opposition to that of avarice. 
This kind of contest continued some 
time—one moment limited to panto¬ 
mime, and the next breaking out into 
satiric verse: it ended, however, as all 
contests of that kind generally do, in 
the tiiumpli of her of the houses and 
land, and with her success the repre¬ 
sentation terminated. 1 may add, that 1 
have seen it acted without tne assistance 
of song, and that tlie addition of the verse, 
thougli a great improvement, hy lending 
voice to action, impeded the operations 
of the dance, and rendered it subordi¬ 
nate. 

The next pastime of this kind which 
1 shall notice seemed to be a dramatic 
representation of a contest be£vveen Idle¬ 
ness and Industry, between Waste and 
Thrift, and gave its name to, or took it 
from, the well-known air of ‘ the Upke 
and the wee pickle Tow,’ It is coip- 
aiorilv acted at one of those carousals 
called harvest-kirns, and commences by 
the musician playing the air which in¬ 
troduces to the floor and to the audience 
a staid and thrifty-looking damp, with a 
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roke ordistafTiii tier bosom replenished 
with flax, from which she twines or 
seems to twine thread. She is joined in 
the dance, but not in the industry, by 
a joyous, middlc-a^cd man, somewhat 
touched, it ma^ be, with liquor: he holds 
a candle in his hand, and dances with 
her round the floor, beatings accurate 
time all the while to the music. He of 
the candle sin?s a verse to the air of the 
music, in ivhi^ be laughs at thrift, and 
counts industry a colder companion than 
pleasure. She of the robe replies to 
this, and tells him in a son^ that idle 
pleasure ends in sorrow and repentance, 
while homely industry brings peace and 
happiness, and shuts the door on pain 
and on poverty. The music, played pur¬ 
posely slow mr the sake of the song;, 
bursts out more boldly, and the dance, 
like that of the witches in 'J'arn O’Shaii- 
ter, grows fast and furious ; for the man 
endeavours to set the roke on Are with 
his candle, while the woman eludes him 
with great activity, and all the while the 
music and the feet echo to cacli other. 
This contest continues for five minutes, 
and then tliey renew the bickerings be¬ 
tween idleness and thriftln satiric song. 
Ou the side of Industry, many proverbs 
pressing the necessity of thrift are woven 
into verse, while all the curious sayings 
which ridicule labor, and paint pleasure 
lying idle among beds of lilies, are at 
tne command of him ivlio would have 
been the Unthrift in one of the old mo¬ 
ralities. Fire prevails, however, at last 
against its comhustihle opponent, and 
the pleasure of the audience is measured 
hyinc d urat ion of the stri fe; for i 1 1 equ i res 
no small management and agility to 
preserve the Uoke and the wee pickle 
Tow amid the evolutions of the dance. 
This dramatic entertainment, I under¬ 
stand, is sometimes represented without 
song, and it is not at all improbable that 
St forms only a portion of some more im¬ 
portant performance. 

To the third form of the rustic drama 
belongs a Nithsdale interlude, acted on 
many occasions of festive merriment, and 
known by the name of “ Auld Ulenac.” 
1 have little doubt tliat this comic, but 
not over-reverent interlude, was origi¬ 


nally intended for two persons, one the 
sinner, and the other a professor of the 
kirk ; and that the humor of the whole 
was sustained by the assumed gravity of 
admonition and rebuke on one hand, and 
the arch simplicity of the transgressor 
on the other, the whole being intended 


to ridicule the inquisitorial scratiny of 
the kirk session into all offences against 
chastity. The reverend actor is omitted 
in modern representation, and the hu¬ 
mor of the piece is entirely supported 
by the delinquent, a man whose hoary 
hair and age-bent frame almost give 
an answer to the charge. 1 have seen 
it performed before a rustic audience 
with applause: but I believe it has 
now, along with all similar entertain¬ 
ments, fallen into disuse or discredit. 
I love 80 well whatever gives us an 
image or a notion of the character and 
pursuits of our ancestors, as to wish that 
the remains of all matters of this nature 
were collected by a curious hand and 
preserved for posterity. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE RUSSIAN 
EMPEKOR ; 

(concludedfrom page 65.) 

When Alexander adverted to the state 
of foreign affairs, it was Iiis particular 
wish to be upon friendly terms witli 
(Jreat-Britain. He therefore conrted an 
accommodation with George 111. and a 
treaty of peace was soon atijusted. He 
then endeavored, hut without effect, to 
reconcile that prince with Napoleon, In 
1804, the murder of the duke d’Enghicn 
excited the indignation of the emperor, 
who, after presenting an energetic re¬ 
monstrance, by his ambassador, against 
“ a violation of the law of nations as ar¬ 
bitrary as it was public,^' withdrew his 
ministei from Paris,and, in 1805,signed a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with Britain, Austria, and Sweden; act¬ 
ing on which, he hastened to lead his 
troops into Austria, where, however, he 
arrived only in time to see the capital 
fall into the hands of the French. He 
then retreated, with the remnant of the 
Austrian army, to Berlin, where he re¬ 
solved to await the French army; but, 
on the defeat of the Austrians at Auster* 
Htz, he returned to Petersburg, leaving 
the greater part of his army on the fron¬ 
tiers of Germany. In 1806, being called 
upon by the court of Berlin, he again 
took up arms, hut was ag<ain only in 
time to witness the triumph of Bona¬ 
parte. ill the spring of I807i he joined 
his army, which had retreated beyond 
the Vistula, aud withstood the French 
\vif!» great bravery ; hut, feeing defei^ted 
in the battle of bh'iedland, he was in¬ 
duced to conclude the pacification of 
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Tilsit. In consequence, as is believed, 
of a secret article in that treaty, he de¬ 
clared war against Britain, and soon af¬ 
terwards against Sweden, The latter 
war lasted two years, and ended in the 
cession of Finland to Russia. During 
the hostilities which still subsisted be¬ 
tween Fiance and Britain, he continued 
to side with the former power, and dis¬ 
missed from his dominions all the (ler- 
mnn ministers and agents. But the time 
had arrived when he was to see how ill- 
judged his friendship had been ; and he 
was forced to defend himself in his own 
dominions, with no other ally than our 
sovereign, against the French and their 
numerous auxiliaries. The Russians, 
however, on their evacuation of Moscow, 
by burning that city, destroyed the only 
means of subsistence the F^’ench could 
expect during the winter; and thence 
followed the ruin of that vast army. 

Alexander noAV seemed animated with 
a spirit of vengeance against the invader 
of his dominions. lie pursued him with 
unrelenting vigor; he even published a 
description of his person as if he had 
been a common felon. Boniiparte escaped 
in a sledge, leaving his gallant army to 
perish in tlie snows ; yet so infatuated 
were the French, that they actual I v suf¬ 
fered him to levy new armies, and lead 
thorn into (lennaiiy in 1H13. By this 
time, however, the scene hfid wholly 
changed. Alexander and the king of 
Prussia proclaimed the dissolution ot the 
confederacy of the Rfiine, and declared 
their intention of assisting the Austrians. 
After having been worsted at Lutzen 
and Bautzen, they agreed to an armi¬ 
stice; during which the Russians were 
joined by general Moreau, who, how¬ 
ever, soon fell by a random shot be¬ 
fore Dresden. After various success, 
the great battle of Leipsic was fought, 
which completed the deliverance of Ger¬ 
many. 

Before this conflict took place, a ge¬ 
neral, who commanded a corps of artil¬ 
lery stationed at the imperial noad-quar- 
ters, had incurred, on some trifling oc¬ 
casion, the serious displeasure of theem- 
peror. His majesty very unceremoniously 
sent one of liis aidcs-de-cainp with an 
order, that this officer should give up 
his command, repair within twenty-four 
hoars to a village at the distance of 
twenty or thirty miles, and take charge 
of a regiment stationed there. Surprise, 
indignation, and fury, were successively 
evinced by the general; yet he obeyed the 


mandate. He left the head-qaarters with¬ 
out a moment’s loss of time; arrived hie 
new designation, examined lit revlewetl 
the regiment, and immediatdy drove 
back to his former station. At a review 
of some troops on the following morn¬ 
ing, the emperor soon perceived him at 
the head of his corps. Astonishment 
and rage seised the monarch, and he 
despatched an officer to know what the 
general was doing there, and why he 
had left liis new station, and dared to 
disobey his sovereign’s orders. The 
general, who is a man of talent and of 
ail unconquerable and sometimes fero¬ 
cious spirit, with energy replied, ** Go 
back, and tell his majesty, that the pre¬ 
sent time is highly important, and that 
1 feel anxious fur the fate of Russia; 
tell him that henceforth 1 serve not 
Alexander, but my country; and that I 
am here, where I ought to be, at the 
head of my troops, ready to sucrifleo my 
life in her cause.” Such an uncontem¬ 
plated and heroic answer, instead of 
rousing the furious passions, as might 
have been expected, had an opposite ef¬ 
fect. The emperor was confounded, re¬ 
plied not a word, and was glad to hush 
the affair, lest tlie general’s exiiinple 
should bft too generally known, and be¬ 
come a precedent for other officers. Be¬ 
fore the battle of Mont-Miirtre, the ge¬ 
neral, who continued in his former com¬ 
mand, had a station assigned him in the 
midst of danger, on purpose (it was sup¬ 
posed by some) that his head might be 
carried away by a cannon-ball. Fearing 
no danger, he rejoiced on the occasion, 
fought, and conquered. It redounds to 
the credit of Alexander, that he called 
for him on the fndd of battle, applauded 
his conduct, and honored him with the 
cordon of St. George. 

As the tide seemed now to be turning 
against Napoleon, Alexander resolved 
to act with redoubled vigor, and to hurl 
the thunderbolt of invasion upon the 
dominions of his base and inhuman ad¬ 
versary. Nothing could be better ar¬ 
ranged than the plans and inovciuents 
of the allies. The Corsican, while he 
trembled for the event, boasted that he 
would intercept their retreat; but he 
weakly suffered them to penetrate be¬ 
tween his army and the capital, which 
was consequently taken by a coup de 
main, Alexander and his Prussian con¬ 
federate now dictated their will to the 
French senate, and Napoleon was ba¬ 
nished to Elba. On liis unpermitted 
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return to Paris^ a Russian army hastened 
to dislo^I^ethe perfidious intruder; but 
the British and Prussian troops had al¬ 
ready defeated him at Waterloo, and he 
was sent to end his days on the ruck of 
St. Helena, where he survived for a few 
years,—a miserable nionument of blasted 
ambition! 

When the allied princes and their mi- 
nisters met at Vienna, Alexander was 
the dictator of the articles by which the 
affairs of Europe, so long convulsed, 
were settled ; and, with the exception of 
Norway and Genoa, the arrangements 
were in general judicious. The empe¬ 
ror's 'subsequent conduct was less com¬ 
mendable; and, as a supporter of the 
despotic (miscalled holy') alliance, he 
did not entitle himself to general re¬ 
spect ; but be redeemed his character by 
his beneficent and patriotic exertions at 
home, and was justly regarded as the 
father of his people, when an indisposi¬ 
tion seised him, wliich was thus noticed, 
under the bone of his convalescence, in 
a letter from his wife to his mother: 

“ Dear Mother,—I was not in a state 
to write to you by the courier of yester¬ 
day. , To-day, a thousand and a thou¬ 
sand thanks to the Supreme Being, there 
is decidedly a very great improvement 
in the health of the emperor—of that 
angel of benevolence in the midst of his 
sufferings. For whom should God ma¬ 
nifest his iiihnite mercy, if not for him? 
Oh ! my God, what moments of affliction 
have 1 passed; and, dear mother, 1 can 
picture to myself your uneasiness. You 
receive tlie bulletins. You have therefore 
seen to what a state we were yesterday 
reduced—and still more last night; but 
Wylie (an English physician) says to¬ 
day, that the state of our dear patient is 
satisfactory. He is exceedingly weak. 
Dear mother, 1 confess to you that 1 am 
not myself, and tliat 1 can say no more. 
Pray with us—^with fifty millions of men,. 
that God may deign \o complete the 
cure of our beloved patient. 

Elizaretii.'* 

Another letter soon followed;—it is 
of a more melancholy complexion, 

“ Our angel is gone to Heaven, and 1 
—I linger still on earth. Who could 
have thought that I, in my weak state of 
health, could ever have survived him? 
Do not you abandon me, mother, for I 
am absolutely alone in this world of care. 
Our dear deceased lias resumed hU air of 
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benevolence: his smile proves to me that 
he is happy, and that he gazes on 
brighter objects than exist here below. 
My only consolation under this irrepa¬ 
rable loss is, that I shaU not survive 
him; 1 hope to be soon re-united to him. 

Elizabeth.'' 

Alexander died at Taganrok, near the 
sea of Azoph, on the l!lth of November 
last (tile 1st of December, N. S.) ; and, 
as soon as the intelligence reached Pe¬ 
tersburg, the grand duke Nicholas took 
the oath of allegiance to his lirother Con¬ 
stantine, who, by the law_of primogeni¬ 
ture, was entitled to the crown. Many 
of the nobles, citizens, and soldiery, fol¬ 
lowed the example; and the succession 
seemed for a time to be settled. A docu¬ 
ment was then produced, which had 
been deposited in the hands of the senate, 
importing that the deceased emperor 
had, on the pretence of an irregular and 
degrading marriage, but more probably 
because be enteiWined an unfavorable 
opinion of the qualifications of Constan¬ 
tine for the due exercise of the imperial 
functions, procured from his submissive 
brother a v*''Ruuciution of his claim to 
the throne. Even after this discovery, 
Nicholas declared that he would not re¬ 
voke Ids oath; and, in the mean time, 
according to his account, a letter arrived 
from Warsaw, confirming the abdication 
of the elder brother. Nicholas was now 
proclaimed emperor, and his incipient 
sovereignty was cemented by blood ; for, 
when the regiment of Moscow had re¬ 
fused to violate the oath, taken in favor 
of Constantine, an attack was ordered, 
and the mutiny (as it was termed) was 
not quelled without a considerable 
effusion of blood. In early times, this 
would have been thought an ominous 
commencement of a reign. 

The following anecdotes, in addition 
to our incidental remarks, will serve to 
illustrate the character of Alexander, 

In the war against Russia, in 1812, 
the news of the entrance of the French 
into Smoleiisko arrived during the 
conferences of the prince of Sweden 
with the emperor, and it was there 
that both princes engaged not to 
sign a treaty of peace. Should Pe¬ 
tersburg he taken,” said the czar, “ I . 
will retire into Siberia. 1 will there re« 
sumeour ancient customs; and, like our 
long-bearded ancestors, we will return 
to re-conquer the empire.”—“This re¬ 
solution will liberate Europe,” exclaimed 
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the prince royal; and this prediction was 
accomplished. 

Ayounj^ officer of the police, who at 
the he^innlnj^ of the whiter was sta¬ 
tioned on the quay at the Neva, to pre¬ 
vent any one from attempting the pas¬ 
sage of the river before it snould be 
sufficiently frozen, discovered a person 
(who had escaped the notice of the guard) 
sinking tlirough the ice. Regarulessof 
danger, he plunged in and saved him. 
A lexaiider, passing at the time, addressed 
the officer in the most Mattering terms, 
gave him a ring from his finger, and 
promoted him. 

A letter from the emperor to a noble¬ 
man, on whom he had conferred a pa¬ 
trimonial estate, has this fine conclu¬ 
sion :—“ The jieasants of Russia are for 
the greater part slaves; it is unnecessary 
for me to enlarge upon tlie degradation 
and misery of such a state. 1 have 
sworn, therefore, not to increase the 
number of those wretched beings; and 
have laid it down as a principle, not to 
dispose of peasants as a property. Tins 
estate is granted to yourself and yniir 
posterity as a tenure for life, differing in 
this point alone from the generality, 
that the peasants cannot be sold or alien¬ 
ated as beasts of burthen. You know 
niy motives; I am convinced you would 
act in the same manner were you in my 
place." 

A nobleman bad bought six tliousand 
peasants of prince 'rrulieczkoi, and, at 
the desire of Alexander, offered them 
their freedom, on condiiion of tlieir 
making good the purchase-money; wbicli 
they (iurjoyfully) and built a church, to 
which they gave the name of their be¬ 
nefactor. 

A young woman of Uerman extrac¬ 
tion waited once for the emperor on the 
staircase by which he was accustomed 
to go down to the parade. When he ap¬ 
peared, she said, “ Please your majesty, 
1 have something to say to you?"— 
“ What is it ?" demanded the monarch, 
and remained standing with all his at¬ 
tendants. “ I wish to DC married, but I 
have no fortune; if you would graciously 
give me a dowry I should be happy,”— 
“Ah, my girl," replied the emperor, 
“ were I to give dowries to all the young 
women in Petersburg, where do you 
think I should find the money ?" The 
girl, however, by his order, received a 
present of fifty roubles. 

When Alexander was passing in an 
ordinary carriage from Sedan to Paris, 


a very young peasant, ignorant of hU 
rank, climbed up behind. The czar, or¬ 
dering the driver to stop, asked bis tra¬ 
veling companion why he mounted be¬ 
hind, “ Sir,” said he, “ I wish to go 
to Paris to see the liussian emperor."— 
“Anil why do you wish to see him?" 
—“ Recause," said he, “ my parents 
have told me that he loves Frenchmen ; 
I wish therefore to see him for once.*— 
“ Very well, ray good fellow," saiti 
Alexander, “ you now see him; I am 
the emperor." The hoy, in confusion 
and terror, stammered out an excuse, and 
was preparing to descend to pursue his 
journey on foot. The emperor desired 
him to remain, saying, “ Vve shall go to- 
gether." When they arrived at the city, 
iie desired the boy to call at his hotel. 
The youth did so. Being asked whether 
he wished to go to Russia, he answered, 
“ I should be very glad to go.”—“ Well,** 
said the friendly potentate, “since Pro¬ 
vidence has given you to mu, I will take 
care of yonr fortune." 

The high chamberlain N. received 
from his sovereign abeautiful star of the 
order of St. Andrew, (set round with 
diamonds,) which was valued at 
roubles. Being in pecuniary distress, 
he pawned it; soon after this, there was 
a grand entertainment at court, where N. 
could not appear witliniit this star. What 
embarrassment! money was wanted, and 
the pawnbroker, an inexorable man, 
would not part with the star for aquur- 
ter.of an hour, unless it were properly 
redeemed. Now there was nobody that 
could help him out of this dilemma hut 
the groom of tlie bed-chamber, wlio had 
in his custody a star, lately finished, 
wiiicli the emperor had purchased for 
fiOjOOO roubles. To him the chamber¬ 
lain had recourse; and having procured 
by strong solicitations the loan of the 
star, appeared at court with the splendid 
ornament. Alexander soon perceived, 
in the four large diamonds at tlie corners 
of the star, a great likeness to his own new 
star. He fixed his eyes several times on 
N. and at last said, “ 1 am very much 
astonished to find you have a star which 
strongly resembles one of mine.** N. 
quite embarrassed, replied only by un¬ 
meaning compliments and bows. The 
emperor at last said, “ 1 must tell you 
plainly, that ! believe that it is my star," 
N. humbly confessed how it happened t 
and offereu to undergo any punishment, 
but only begged that he would have 
mercy upon the poor gentleman of the 
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bed-cliamber. “Nevermind,” replied 
the generous Alexander; “ the crime is 
not so great as to be unpardonable. But 
] cannot myself ivear that star again. 1 
must therefore make you a present of it, 
on condition tliat 1 shall in future be 
safe from such irregular appropriations.*’ 
When the French and Russian em- 

J ierors were at a ball in Germany, Napo- 
eon seemed to be proud of conversing 
with the literati who were present, while 
the northern prince amused himself with 
dancing. “ How well the emperor Alex- 
•ander dances!” said he to Goethe with a 
aneer. The czar took his revenge by 
turning to Napoleon, who had a b^it of 
beating time with his foot, and saying, 

“ How ill your majesty beats time!” 

After the capture of Paris, when Alex¬ 
ander was viewing the famous column 
on which a statue of Bonaparte stood, 
he said, smiling, “ It is no wonder that 
a man should become giddy, when he 
stands at such a height.” 

Somebody saying to him, “ Your ar¬ 
rival has been long expected and wished 
at Paris,” he replied, “1 would have 
come sooner: attribute my delay only to 
French valor.” 

When he visited theTuilerics, the Hall 
of Peace was shown to him. “ Of what 
use,” he said with a smile, “ was this 
hall to Napoleon ?” 


THE MISSION TO SIAM AND COCHIN- 
CHINA, IN THE YEARS J821 AND 1822 ; 

from the Journal of the late Mr. Fin~ 

layeon. 

The kingdom of Siam has long been 
known to Europeans, but merely in a 
slight and cursory way. From the late 
visit to that country, much additional 
information was expected; and, though 
some obstacles precluded the attainment 
of a complete knowlege of its state, re¬ 
sources, and concerns, we have now a 
better acquaintance with it than we had 
before. Mr, Finlayson was an attentive 
observer of the people and their man¬ 
ners, and his accounts have an air of 
fidelity and accuracy. He was connected 
with fcthe mission as surgeon and na¬ 
turalist; but his health was se seriously 
impaired in the progress of his explora¬ 
tion, that he died as he was returning to 
Eurime. 

“That the Siamese {says our author) 
are one of the numeroustrioes which con¬ 
stitute that gre^t family of the human race 
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known generally by the appellation of 
Mongols, will appear to most persons suf¬ 
ficiently obvious. If they do not possess, 
in the most acute degree, the peculiar 
features of the orij^inaT, they are at least 
stamped with traits sufRciently just to 
entitle them to be considered as copies. 
There is, however, one general and well- 
marked form common to all the tribes )y- 
in^ between China and Hindostan. Under 
this head are comprehended the inhabit¬ 
ants of Ava, Pegu, Siam, Cambodia, and 
even of Cochin-China, though those of 
the latter country more resemble the 
Chinese than the others. This distinc¬ 
tive character is so strongly blended 
with the Mongol features, that we have 
no hesitation in considering these nations 
as deriving their origin from that source. 
To this source also we ought to refer the 
Malays, who cannot be said to possess 
national characters, at least of physio¬ 
gnomy and physical form, sufficiently di¬ 
stinct and obvious to entitle them to be 
considered as a distinct race. Where there 
is a difference between the Malays and 
the tribes mentioned, it is more to be re¬ 
ferred to the condition of the mental fa¬ 
culty, than to that of bodily form; to 
the state of manners, habits of life, lan¬ 
guage ; in short, to circumstances alto¬ 
gether, or in great part, produced by 
mind. In other respects, they would ap¬ 
pear to differ little from the tribes men¬ 
tioned above. Traces of a much ruder 
people are to be met with in the mountain¬ 
ous districts of these kingdoms, parti¬ 
cularly in the peninsula of Malacca. Our 
knowlege of these is much too scanty to 
enable ns to trace their filiation. Though 
generally asserted, there are no records 
to prove that they are tlie aboriginal in¬ 
habitant of the country, at least of any 
other part of it than tne wilds and im¬ 
penetrable forests which they continue 
to occupy. The woolly-headed race, and 
another resembling the Indian, are not 
uncommon. Their origin will probably 
ever remain uncertain.” 

Of his introduction to the Siamese he 
thus speaks:—“ We found the people re¬ 
markably civil, and even obliging. They 
received us with smiles, and seemed 
anxious to entertain us. The women 
were not less forward than the men on 
these occasions. They collected round 
us, talked, laughed, and expressed not 
the least apprtmension. We found the 
houses dirty, and lumbered ^vith billets 
of wood, with little provision for ease. 
Yet the people appeared to live in tokf 
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rable comfort, thougli their moans of siib- 
sisttfiice, if wc except that which they 
derive from the river and the sea, were 
not very evident. There appeared a great 
paucity even of fish. Uicc they seemed 
to have in abundance. They were well 
fell, and stout, but rather below the 
middle stature. They cut the hair close 
to the head, leaving a short tuft on the 
forehead, which they comb backward- 
There is no difference in this respect be¬ 
tween the men and the women, both cut¬ 
ting the hair off short. Europeans are 
not more attentive to render their teeth 
wliite, than the Siamese are to make 
them black. Amongst them black teeth 
only are considered beautiful, and it 
must be allowed that they succeed per¬ 
fectly well in this species of ornament. 
This, together with the coarse red paint¬ 
ing of the mouth and lips, which they 
derive from the constant eating of betel, 
catechu, and Hmetogether, gives to them 
a disgusting appearance. The Siamese 
face is remarkably large, the forehead 
very broad, prominent on each side, and 
covered with the hairy scalp in greater 
proportion than 1 have observed in any 
other people. In some, it descends to 
within an inch or even less of the eye¬ 
brows, covers the whole of the temples, 
and stretches forwards to within nearly 
the same distance of the outer angle of 
the eyer The cheek-bones are large, 
wide, and prominent, A principal pe¬ 
culiarity in the configuration of the 
countenance is the great size of the 
back part of the lower jaw. The co¬ 
ronal process here projects outwards, 
80 as to give to this part of the face an 
uncommon breadth. One would imagine, 
on a careless inspection, tliat they were 
all affected with a slight degree of 
goitre, or swelling of the parotid gland. 
A similar appearance is often observable 
in the Malaya. The people generally go 
naked from the waist upwards, some¬ 
times throwing apiece of cloth over the 
shoulders. Old women in general ex¬ 
pose the bosom; but the young and the 
middle-aged wrap a short piece of cloth 
round the chest, of sufiicient length to 
form a single knot in front, thus leaving 
the shoulders and arms bare. From the 
loins to the knee, they wrap a piece of 
blue or other colored cloth, over which 
the better sort wear a piece of Chinese 
crape, or a shawl. 

“ The bazaar, if a few scattered huts 
along a path may deserve that name, was 
extremely meagre. A few plantains, 
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pumpkins, betel, tobacco, and jagnry, 
were almost the only articles it aifardod, 
by the sale of which a few old woaieu 

contrived to gain a subsistence. 

• • • » • 

The most singular feature in the 
busy scene was the appearance of the 
houses fiouting on the water, in rows 
about eight, ten, or more, in depth, from 
the bank. This novel appearance was 
peculiarly neat and striking. The houses 
were built of boards, of a neat oblong 
form, and towards the river provided 
with a covered platform, on which were 
displayed numerous articles of morchan- 
dise, fruit, rice, meat, &c. This was, in 
fact, a tluatlng bazaar, in which all the 
various products of China and of the 
country were exposed for sale. At either 
end the houses were bound to long bam¬ 
boos driven into the river; and the in¬ 
habitants are thus enabled to move from 
place to place according as convenience 
may demand. Every house is furnished 
with a small canoe, in which they visit, 
and go from one place to another to trans¬ 
act business. Almost all those coUccte<l 
in this quarter seemed to be occupied by 
merchants, many of them very petty, no 
doubt, and by tradespeople, as slioo- 
makers, tailors, &c. I'he latter occupa¬ 
tions are followed almost exclusively by 
the Chinese. The houses are in general 
very small, consisting of a principal 
centi'e room, and one or two small ones, 
the centre being open in front fur the 
display of their wares. The liouses are 
from twenty to thirty feet in length, and 
about half that space in breadth. They 
consist of a single stage, the fiour raised 
above the water about a foot, and the 
roof thatched with palm leaves. At low 
water, when the stream is rapid, there 
appears to be but little business done in 
these shops. Their proprietors are then 
to be seen lolling or sleeping in front of 
their warehouses, or otherwise enjoying 
themselves at their ease. At all hours 
of the day, however, many boats are pass¬ 
ing and repassing. They arc so light 
and sharp in their form, that they mount 
rapidly against the stream. 'J^hey are 
rowed witn paddles, of which the long 
canoes have often eight or ten on each 
side. The number of Chinese appears 
to be very considerable; they display 
the same activity and industry here that 
they do wherever they are to be found. 
Their boats are generally larger, and 
rowed by longer paddles. They hare a 
sort of cabin, made of basket-work, in 
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tile centre, which aerves to contain their 
effects,and answers the purpdte of a house. 

“ The river at Bankok is^ibout a quar¬ 
ter of a mile in breadth, without includ¬ 
ing the space occupied oileach side by 
floating houses. It carries down a large 
body of water,' and contains a large 
proportion of soft mud; its depth, even 
close to the bank, generally varies from 
six to toil fathoms, whilst its rapidity is 
about three miles an hour. As fur as we 
could judge, wc suspected tliut the far 
greater part of the population lived on 
the water, in floating moveable houses. 
The inconveniences of a city built in this 
manner must be numerous.’* 

The Siamese have a religious esta¬ 
blishment which commands respect.— 

The accommodations for the priests are 
excellent; their houses are well raised, 
the floors and walls are made cf boards. 
They received us with great cheerful¬ 
ness, and, at our request, readily admitted 
us into the interior of a temple. Here, 
raised to about the middle height of the 
edifice, on a broad platform or altar, we 
discovered ahour fifty gilded images of 
Buddha, all in the sitting posture. The 
principal images considerably above the 
human stature, was placed behind, and 
over him was a sort of arched canopy of 
carved and gilded wood. The others were 
ranged close before him. On each corner 
of the altar, with their faces turned 
toward the images, clotlicd in the usual 
costume of their order, and in the atti¬ 
tude of devotion, stood two priests. The 
general form of the figure of Buddha was 
not essentially different from that wor* 
sliiped by the natives of Ceylon. The 
hair is short and curled; the head sur¬ 
mounted by a flame or glory; the counte¬ 
nance placid, benign, and contemplative. 
They have given somewhat of a Siamese, 
or rather a Tartar expression to the fea¬ 
tures, by rather prolonging the eye¬ 
brows, and giving an obliquity to the 
eye; the nose is more sharp, and the lips 
very thick. The Buddha of the natives 
of Ceylon, on the contrary, is a complete 
model of the ancient Egyptian or Ethio¬ 
pian countenance, from which their 
images nevei^-devlate in the slightest de¬ 
gree. There can be no question, how¬ 
ever, that both nations intend to repre¬ 
sent one and the same personage." 

Even the most enlightened nations 
connect superstitious practices with their 
religion; and therefore we need not be 
surprised when we are informed that— 
** Che Siamese cultivate a tocic of hair on 


the forehead, and preserve it from birtli 
to the age of twelve, fourteen, or six¬ 
teen, untouched. At the expiration of 
this period, they institute a great feast, 
and the occasion is rendered one of great 
joy. The Brahman then, sprinkling a 
little water on the head, and repeating 
certain prayers, cuts the lock. When 
the childi'en of the king under^ this 
process, an artificial hill is constructed, 
on which the Brahman performs the 
ceremony, 

“ This ceremony is attended with great 
festivity and show. 'J’he friends of tlie 
family make presents according to the 
extent oftheir ability; the priests arefre- 

? [uently assembled to say prayers; are 
ed and presented with new robes of 
yellow cloth, that being the only color 
they are permitted.to wear. Different 
bands of national music are assembled, 
and the festivities arc kept up with un¬ 
ceasing attention for five days. 

“ The Siamese year commences with 
the first moon in December ; and at the 
close of the year there is a grand festival, 
called the feast of the souls of the dead. 
At this period also they propitiate the 
elements. Water is the favorite element. 
Hivers claim the greatest share in this 
festival. Rice and fruits are thrown into 
the stream ; athousand fantastic toys are 
set afloat on the water; thousands of 
floating lamps cast a flickering light 
upon the scene, and the approach of 
evening is hailed as the season of innocent 
amusement, as well us of religious duty. 

“ The belief in the agency of evil spi¬ 
rits is universal, and, tliough disclaimed 
by the religion of Buddha, they are more 
frequently worsldped than that divine 
being. Nor will the darker periods of 
German necromancy and pretended di¬ 
vination be found to exceed, in point of 
the incredible and the horrible, what is 
to be observed amongst the Siamese of 
the present day.” 

The origin, progress, and present state 
of the capita], are thus noticed :—Ban¬ 
kok owes its distinction chiefly to its 
having been rendered the seat of go¬ 
vernment by the Chinese king Pia-tac. 
Previous to his time, the place was of 
little importance, and noted chiefly for 
the excellence of its fruits, which were 
sent in great abundance to Yuthia, at 
that time the capital. The capture and 
plunder of the ancient city by the Bur- 
mans, with the disastrous events which 
followed, induced many of Che inhabit* 
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ant8 to abandon tlie place. Pia-tae, col¬ 
lecting 'tbe scattered remains of the di¬ 
spirited people around him, was ^oofln 
a condition to establish a new The 
site of Bankok offered several advan- 
tapfes over that of Yuthia. He con¬ 
structed a fort on the ri^ht bank of the 
river,walls of which, as well as his 
a building of such wretched ap¬ 
pearance can deserve that name, are still 
to be seen. The successes of Pia-tac, in 
his wars against the Burmans, enabled 
him to realize his views with regard to 
Bankok. Since this time it has con¬ 
stantly been on the increase. The palace 
of the present king is situated on the 
left hank of the river, upon an island 
from two to three miles in length, though 
of inconsiderable breadth. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a wall, here and there fur¬ 
nished with indifferent-looking bastions, 
and provided with numerous gates both 
toward the river and on each side. Both 
the king and several of his ministers re¬ 
side witliin this space. 'J'he persons at¬ 
tached to the court arc very numerous, 
and also reside here, in wretched huts 
made of palm-leavea. There is, in fact, 
little distinction between this place and 
other parts of the town, except it he that 
you see few ('hinese there, and that the 
shops are of inferior quality, The greater 
part, however, of the spare included bv 
the wall, consists of waste ground!, 
swaim)s, and f^ui^gardcns. 

“The city is continuous with the pa¬ 
lace, extending on both sides of the river 
to the distance of three or four miles. 
The houses of the people are built of 
wood, the palaces of the king, the 
temples, and the houses of a few chiefs, 
being alone constructed of brick or mud 
walls. The mildness of the climate, the 
cheapness of the materials used in build¬ 
ing, and the few effects which the natives 
possess, render them indifferent to the 
destructive ravages of fire. The ruin 
occasioned by this element they regard 
with perfect indifTerence, From the great 
length which the city occupies mong 
the banks of the river, it might be sup¬ 
posed to be a place of vkst extent; this, 
however, is not the case. The Siamese 
niay be said to be aquatic in their dispo¬ 
sition. The houses rarely extend more 
than one or two hundred yards from the 
river, and the greater number of them 
aro floating on bamboo rafts secured 
close to the bank. The houses that are 
not so floated are built on posts driven 
into the mud and raised above the bank, 
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a precautioYiH'emler^ Mcessary both by 
the diurnaiefiow of tH^tides and the an¬ 
nual inundations to which the country is 
subject. It.has been said that there are 
but few rda^ or even pathways. To 
every house; floating or not, there is at¬ 
tached a boat, generally very small, for 
the use of the family. There is little 
traveling but what w performed by wa¬ 
ter, and hence the arms both of the wo¬ 
men and men acquire a large size from 
the constant habit of rowing. 

“ The few streets that Bankok hoasts 
are passable on foot only in dry weather: 
the principal shops, however, and the most 
valuable merchandise,' are found along 
the river in the floating houses. 'I'hcse 
floating houses are chiefly occupied by 
Chinee, who are not only the principal 
merchants, but the only artificers in the 
place. The most common trades are 
those of tin-smith, black-smith, and cur¬ 
rier. The manufacture of tin vessels is 
very considerable; and the utensils, 
being polished, and often of very hand¬ 
some forms, give an air of extreme neat¬ 
ness to the shops in which they are dis¬ 
played'. Were it not for the very ex¬ 
traordinary junction of the trade of cur¬ 
rier, such places might readily be mis¬ 
taken for silversmiths’ shops. Tlie pre¬ 
paration of leather is carried on to a 
great extent, not for the purpose of 
making shoes, which are scarcely used, 
but for covering mattresses and pillows, 
and for exportation to (jhiua. After 
tanning, the leather is dyed red with the 
bark, 1 believe, of a species of mimosa. 
'I’he hides used are principally those of 
the deer, which are to be had in the 
greatest abundance. Beside these, they 
use those of the ox and buffalo. Leo¬ 
pards’ and tigers’ skins, &c. are pre¬ 
served with the fur on, and exported to 
China. There are some manufactories 
of shallow cast-iron pots, also conducted 
by Chinese: the process is extremely 
simple, and the articles are sold remark¬ 
ably cheap. From the practice of these 
and other trades, the Chinese derive a 
very handsome livelihood; they are con¬ 
sequently enabled to procure more, ge¬ 
nerous food than the natives. It is even 
a common boast with the labourers of 
this class, that they live better than the 
first chiefs of the countrjr. Their food, 
however, is gross and rich to excess ; 
pork is their principal and favorite diet, 
oil is reckoned scarce less savoury, and 
their vegetables are invariably broi^ht 
to table floating in a sea of fat. A Chi- 
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thus expends more money on eat- 
injr» in one iveek, than a Siamese in two 
or three inontliSi and his superior indus¬ 
try will enable him to do so. 

“ The -food of the Siamese consists 
chiefly of rice, which is eaten with a 
substance called balachaug', a strange 
compound of things savoury and loath¬ 
some, but in such general use, that no 
one thinks of eating without some portion 
of it. Religion offers but a feeble har¬ 
rier against the desire to rat animal food, 
and the Siamese easily satisfy their con¬ 
science on this score. They conceive 
that they have obeyed the iiijunctioii of 
the law, when they themselves have not 
killed the animals. They do not hesi¬ 
tate to purchase fish, fowls, &c. alive in 
the market, desiring the seller to slay 
them l>eforc he delivers tiicm over, well 
contented that the crime must remain 
attached to the latter. Their devotion, 
at times, goes the length of inducing 
them to purchase numbers of living fish 
for the purpose of turning them loose 
again, and the king has often in this 
manner given liberty to all the fish caught 
on a particular day. Yet the privilege of 
fishing is sold by the king to the highest 
bidder, and from this source he derives a 
very considerable annual revenue. The 
Siamese, however, are more choice in 
their food, and less indulgent of their 
appetites than the Chinese. 

“The town derives little architectural 
ornament from the state of its public 
buildings, if we except the sacred edifice 
called Pra-cha-di. The palaces are build¬ 
ings of inconsiderable size individually, 
in the Chinese style, covered with a dimi¬ 
nishing series ot three or four tiled roofs, 
sometimes terminated jay a small spire, 
and more remarkable for singularity than 
for beauty. The palace of the king is co¬ 
vered with tin tiles. Many of tlic temples 
cover a large extent of ground ; they are 
placed in tlie most elevated and the best 
situations, surrounded by brick walls or 
bamboo hedges, and the enclosure con¬ 
tains numerous rows of buildings, dis¬ 
posed in straight lines. They consist of 
one spacious, and in general lofty hall, 
wiRi narrow but numerous doors and 
windows. Both the exterior and inte¬ 
rior are studded over with a* profusion of 
.minute and singular ornaments of the 
most varied description. It is on the 
ends, and not on the sides, of the exterior 
of the building, that the greatest care 
has been bestowed in the disposition of 
the ornanicnts. A profusion of gilding, 


bits of looking-glass, China basins of 
various colors, stuck into the plaster, 
are amongst the most common materials. 
The floor of the temple is elevated se¬ 
veral feet above the ground, and gene¬ 
rally boarded or paveu, and covered with 
coarse mats. 

“ The fabulous stories of Hindu theo- 
logy figure in all the absurdity that gave 
them birth, upon the interior walls. The 
wildest imagination would seem to have 
guided the artist’s hand; yet here and 
there he has portrayed, by accident, per¬ 
haps, more than by design, human pas¬ 
sions with a degree of spirit and of 
truth worthy of better subjects. Not- 
xvithstanding the great demand there is 
for painting in this way, the circum¬ 
stance is singular and remarkable, that 
this divine art should not only continue 
in its infancy airiongtliem, but that their 
performances should not even indicate a 
capacity of attaining to greater flights. 
If, as some believe, Asia has given birth 
to the arts, the experience of ages has 
proved that she is quite incapable of car¬ 
rying them to perfection." 

The mission was not religious but 
commercial. Its result was unsatisfac¬ 
tory; for, though the king of Siam con¬ 
descended to admit Mr. Crawford and 
his companions to an audience, be was 
not inclined to treat with particular re¬ 
spect one who, instead of being the am¬ 
bassador of a powerful monarch, was 
merely the envoy of the governor of 
Bengal. 

“ The king addressed some questions 
to the agent of the governor-general. He 
spoke in a firm thougU not a loud 
voice; in his person he was remarkably 
stout, but apparently not bloated or un¬ 
wieldy. He appeared to be about sixty* 
five years of age. His words were re¬ 
peated by the person who had read the 
list of presents, ami from him they were 
conveyed in whispers by scveral^ndivi- 
duals, till they reached the Moorman, 
KociiaUSahac, who, prostrate like the 
rest on the ground, whispcre<l them to 
the agent. The answers to the throne 
were passed on in the same way. The 
questions were of a very general nature, 
and not particularly interesting. While 
these questions were passing, betel was 
introduced in handsome silver vessels 
and gold cups. The audience having 
lasted about twenty minutes, the king 
rose from his seat, and turning round to 
depart, tlic curtain was immediately 
drawn in front of the tlirono. On this 
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all tlic people raised a loud shout, and, 
turning on their knees, performed nu¬ 
merous salutations, touching the earth 
and their foreheads alternately, with both 
hands united. We left the hall of au¬ 
dience without farther ceremony. A 
heavy shower of rain had fallen during 
the interview, and the roads leading to 
ditTerent parts of the palace,at no time 
noted for cleanliness, were now covered 
^ith water and converted into a dirty 
puddle ; we therefore requested to have 
our shoes, but in vain, for no notice what¬ 
ever was taken of our reauest. On leaving 
the door of the audience-nail, a paltry Chi¬ 
nese umbrella, winch might be purchased 
in the bazaar for a rupee, was given to 
each of us. Not knowing with what 
view it was presented, I was about to re¬ 
ject it, when i was told that it was meant 
as a present from the king. 

“ As we were leaving the palace, se¬ 
veral of the chiefs were returning home 
at the same time, and alforded us an op¬ 
portunity of observing that they used 
vehicles more respectable and more com¬ 
fortable than those they had assigned 
for tlw use of the agent. We no\v pro* 
cured our slung hammocks, and were 
c-arried back to our boats. Sweetmeats 
ill abundance were sent home after us; 
and, in the course of the afternoon, the 
chief, Suriwong, paid the agent a visit, 
and said that he had been desired to en¬ 
tertain us with a dinner. Roasted pork, 
goats' flesh, ducks, fowls, &c. were then 
brought by his servants, and laid on the 
table, with a couple of decanters of a 
wine nearly as strong and fiery as 
brandy. He remained a spectator of the 
entertainment, but would not eat or 
drink with us. He conversed with more 
ease with us than he had hitherto done. 
He said we had been hig^ldy honored, 
and seemed to be q^uite pleased with the 
transactions of the day. He asked many 
questions, and wished to be thought 
easy and free, but his manner was coarse 
amt unpolite to a degree quite unusual 
in an Asiatic.” 

The king of Cochin-China was Jess 
polite than even his Siamese majesty; 
for he refused to grant to the agent the 
honor of an audience. He ordered his 
ministers, however, to entertain the 
strangers, not only with banmiets, but 
also vvith combats between wild animals, 
and dramatic performances, llie last 
were so unmeaning and tiresome, as to 
bo unworthy of description, and the mu¬ 
sic also was abominable. 


\i$ 

iHu^, the Cochin-Chinese capital, made 
a strong impriission upon tlie party by the 
magnitude of its fortifications ana the 
abundant stock of its spacious arsenal: 
but the town itself (says Mr. Finlayson) 
“ is rather paltry ; the greater part of the 
ground appears to be laid out in ill-cul¬ 
tivated gardens, attached to miserable, 
but probably only temporary, huts. The 
bazaars have an appearance of poverty, 
yet the regularity of the streets gives an 
air of neatness to the place; and the view 
both of the country and town, as seen 
from the rampart, must be considered 
very fine. Alter passing for more than 
a mile along the rampart, we were con¬ 
ducted to the public granaries, consist¬ 
ing of a vast number of well-built, sub¬ 
stantial store-houses. The palace is sur¬ 
rounded by handsome and well-built 
rows of bari*acks. These were uncom¬ 
monly clean, and very complete in their 
structure. The arm-racks, the arms of 
the men, the platforms on which they 
sleep, the apartments for officers, were 
all disposed with the greatest neatness 
and regularity. The men, though not 
armed, were disposed with regularity in 
the verandahs, and all of them were in 
uniform. Of some regiments the uni¬ 
form is blue, with red sleeves; of others, 
white with red. The officers are distin¬ 
guished by a circular patch of emliroi- 
uery in front of each shoulder. These 
barracks would lose little in comparison 
with the best we have in England.” 

A curious account is given of the 
people who inhabit the maritime parts. 

** Numerous fields are observed to oc¬ 
cupy the sides of the hills; and some of 
the islands along the coast are culti¬ 
vated. Indian corn, the smaller kinds 
of grain, some species of pulse, yams, 
sweet potatoes, and capsicum, are all 
that such soils can be expected to pro¬ 
duce ; and, with an abundant supply of 
fish, would appear to constitute the food 
of the inhabitants of this part of the 
coast. Their boats, of which they have 
an amazing number, are in shape similar 
to those of the Malays, but are differ¬ 
ently rigged, having a large square¬ 
shaped sail in the middle, and one at each 
end. At a distance they looked like 
small ships. Several hundreds of them 
are sometimes in sight, all under sail. 
Such numerous fleets of boats naturally 
suggest scenes of industry, social hap¬ 
piness, and domestic comfort. We ima¬ 
gine that their owners cannot butacquire 
wealth themselves, while they at the 
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same time enrich the state. How differ¬ 
ent the picture which a more close in- 
i^pection portrays! With scarce a ra^ of 
clothes to cover them; without either 
liouse or home, other than that wliich 
tlieir frail bark, covered with a sorry 
matting’, affords; witli a scanty supply 
of poor and, perhaps, unwholesome food; 
in this way does a numerous population 
lead a life of misery. The more barba¬ 
rous of the Orang Laut are not more 
squalid, or more wretched, than many of 
the fishing tribes that occupy the coasts 
of Cochin-China. Thefacilitv with witich 
their subsistence, though a miserable 
one, is to be procured in this occupation, 
will account tor the great numbers that 
are engaged in fishing. It requires no 
funds, and little industry) to put a fa¬ 
mily in the way of providing for itself. 
Hence every boat is for the most part the 
residence of a single family, and as the 
source from which they derive their sub¬ 
sistence is inexhaustible, there appears 
to be no limit to the increase of mar¬ 
riages amongst them, A man of ordinary 
industry is capable of constructing with 
his own hands the machinery atid ma¬ 
terials necessary for the existence of him¬ 
self and family. Of these, the boat is 
the principal and an indispensable part, 
and here we observe uimich cheaper and 
easier mode of constructing it than is 
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generally adopted throughout these seas. 
The practice of hollowing out single 
trees must be painful, tedious, and dif¬ 
ficult. The Cochin-Chinese have sub¬ 
stituted, in its stead, a sort of basket- 
work of very close texture, of which they 
form botifthe bottom and the greater part 
of the sides of the boat. This basket-work 
or matting is made of split rattans, 
and being stretched upon the frame, 
is well covered with pitch. The upper 
work is, however, formed of one or two 
planks, and the boat is farther strength¬ 
ened by a deck of the same materials. In 
the centre there is a small space covered 
with matting, the sole accommodation of 
the occupiers ; bamboos serve for masts; 
the bark of trees is made into tackling; 
a few mats, sewed together, are the only 
sails, all of which, as well as nets and 
li nes, are made hy every man for his own 
use. Thus equipped, they launch into 
the deep, carry with them all that they pos¬ 
sess, and wander from bay to bay in quest 
()1 a subsistence. Though for the most 
part under the shelter of a bold and 
rocky coast, they are to be found at times 
far out at sea. The night and their idle 
time are invariably spent under the shade 
of trees, or on some sandy beach. Here 
they indolently saunter away their time 
till necessity again calls for exertion.'* 


SCANDAL. 

Bans of all excellence! Malicious fiend! 
Scandal I I hate thee. Shrin’d in little minds, 
Thou gnawest, like a canker-worm, tlieir peace. 
And pourcst gall and bitterness on all. 

Thine is a jaundic'd eye, and will not see. 

As others see, beauty, and love, and truth. 

The distant village, or the country town, 
Chiefly thouhauntest; and the tattling groupe, 
Assembled o'er the ev'ning beverage, 

Thou teachest still to murder reputations ; 

Some gentle maiden, fairer tlian all those 
Who sit and sip their coffee, forms the theme. 
Perchance, poor suff'rer, she has fall'n; if not, 
The^ think »he hait^ and that does quite as well; 
Piecemeal each action of her life is torn, 

And all is blacken'd o'er by Scandal's tongue. 
Till, doomed to degradation by the throng. 

Not one will speak to or e'en look at her ; 

Nor will they calmly pause, and ascertain 
If truth or falsehood wing'd the venom'd tale, 
But swallow all, like the foul-feeding beast, 
And gloat, and revel o’er the lovely ruin! 

Nor only does the one poor victim feel; 

All, all that appertain to her, feel too 
Tlie sad effect; and they must fly the place, 
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1m€*s Treachery^ 

Endear’d to tlmm perhaps by many ties, 

Or lead a life of constant wretchedness ; 

For few can brook the world’s dark frown of scorn. 

Where manliness is stamp’d upon the brow; 

How then should gentler woman bear the storm 
Of undeserv’d reproach, of cruel hate! 

For e’en the pity which from Scandal flows. 

Is hatred, wrapp’d in feeling’s borrow’d garb. 

Too often Beauty pines beneath the blow, 

Hides her meek head, and dies in solitude*. 

And this is Scandal’s triumph! E’en the grave, 

Which hides the sufF’rer and her sorrows too. 

Can scarce escape; for, when to church they go, 

(And who so constant as the scandal tribe?) 

You *11 see Scorn’s finger pointed at the tomb. 

And hear some rude remark, some pious taunt, 

Of one, whom kindlier charity would deem 
A blest inhabitant of that bright hcav’n. 

Which wilful scandal scarce can hope to find ! 

J. M, Lacey. 


love’s treachery. 

Stay, little Cupid, oh! tarry awhile. 

And let me delight in thy beautiful smile ; 

Oh! let me survey thy fine eyes softly beaming. 

And kiss thy sweet locks which thus loosely are streaming. 

Behold rosy Bacchus, how gaily he’s laughing. 

As deep from the juice of the vine he is quaffing! 

But tlion art too gentle thy time to employ 
In drinking with Bacchus, that reveling boy. 

See! See! how the grapes he is eagerly pressing. 

And views each bright drop as his heart’s dearest blessing; 

While you, lovely Cupid, your passions control, 

And spread your soft wings to fly far from the bowl. 

Ah! Emma, trust not to that beautiful boy. 

Nor seek, fairest maiden, thy peace to destroy. 

’Tis Love thou would’st cherish, and soon in thy breast 
He will fix his sharp arrow, and rob thee of rest. 

But Emma’s too pleas'd with a child so endearing, 

To give to dame Reason one short moment’s hearing; 

With rapture she gazed once again on his charms. 

And clasp’d the too dangerous boy in her arms. 

He then bent his bow, and, with dexterous force, 

Sent an arrow which to her fair breast took its course; 

And, laughing, he left her fast bound in his chains. 

To smile at love's pleasures, and weep at its pains. 

Mary Jane Coultart, 


* We have permitted our correspondent to state bis own sentiments; but, while we fully con* 
cur with him in his detestation of scandal, we cannot refrain from thinking that be has over* 
rated its effeett^ —Edit. 
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Miranda's Song^Mr, CoUetfs Ltsi of Stveeihearis. [March, 

Miranda's sono, 

written for The Tempest^ by Miss CostcUo^ 

Ye elves! vvlien spangled star-light gleams, 

That flit beneath the ra}^. 

Till Morning darts her magic beams, 

And pale Night hies away! 

Ye know where springs each flowVet rare; 

The sweetest seek for me: 

1 ’ll weave a chaplet rich and fair— 

My father! 'tis for thee I 

The flowers, the trees, the birds appear 
To wait but on my call; 

Ilut he whose power has plac’d them Jiere 
Is dearer far than all: 

My thoughts with tender pleasure rest 
Un each delight I see; 

But all the love that swells my breast. 

My father, is for thee. 


MR. COLLETT’S LIST OF SWEETHEARTS*. 

Sweet Rosa was the first, not handsome—what of that ? 

The man who could not love her must be at best a flat; 

A maid genteel was she, modest, virtuous withal. 

And my young romantic heart headlong in love did fall; 

] used to think Viow blest life pass'd with her must be; 

But, alas! my pretty Rosa turn’d up her nose at me. 

Then in despair I left her; Eliza met my view, 

She taller was than I, perhaps by a head or two; 

But she loved me for ail that, and said, enclianting thing ! 

From me she would most willingly accept the bridal ring; 

Yet my fickle heart soon waver’d, while she remain'd the same, 

And off! bounded, sportsmanlike, in quest of other game. 

Next Matilda joy’d my sight, amid pleasure's eager throng. 

As through the mazy dance she tripp’d it gracefully along; 

A pretty dark-hair’d girl was she, and 1 can tell you this, 

That each young man who eyed her, straight long’d to snatch a kiss ; 
We soon became acquainted, and soon, alas! 1 found 
Her spirit was too high to brook control or bound; 

She never would concession make, whatever cause might be; 

We parted, 1 displeased with her, and she displeased with me. 

Then came pretty little Marianne; resistance was but vain, 

My poor weak heart was captured, 1 fell in love again; 

My fair was plump and rosy, and just about my size, 

And so 1 thought at last 1 hadjgain'd the wish’d-for prize; 

But she had two strings to her bow, and sorry 1 *m to say, 

1 found there was a rival swain enamour’d in the way ; 

Yes, while I thought of Chalk-farm duel, or a broken head, 

The little rogue, deceiving me, far, far away had fled: 

My rival did prevail, though ungraced by any charms, 

And bore the pretty Marianne from Jemmy Collett’s arms. 


* We do not think highly of the merit of this piece; but even a stern critic vrill allow that it 
is amusing.^EMT. 
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102^;^ Iliuitiralkm qf an admirid Song* 

IVell, 1 was rather mortified, till Ellen came at last, 

And in her charming company I soon forgot the past; 

She older was than I, by some six or seven years, 

But she *d many a little taking way—her smiles dispell'd my fears; 
And ah! I shame to tell it, I left her in the lurch. 

After every thing was done by me but leading her to church. 

Then Lucy, little Lucy, came forth with siren art. 

And soon did she entangle the poet's willing heart; 

But if f must tell you wiiy fair Lucy 1 resign'd, 

It was because I found her too complying and too kind. 

Next Mary, pretty Mary, enchain’d my heart awhile, 

And foranckle season 1 lived but in her smile; 

But soon, alas! we both grew cool, i cannot tell you why. 

We parted ore two months were gone, and neither heaved a sigh. 

And then came fair Sophia, and pleased my heart full well ; 

From all, but lovely Rosa, SOphia bore the bell: 

Well pleased, she listen'd to my suit, her bright eyes seem'd to say, 
Our courtship yet has scarce begun—1 ’ll say Yes some other day,” 
But floating rumours were abroad against my loved one’s fame. 

And many unpleasing words were said, that I don’t care to name : 

So fearing rumour might speak truth, I left my fair forlorn ; 

I walk'd off while my shoes were good, ere yet too far i M gone. 

But last, though not least, for she stood five feet five, 

'Twas Nancy, dear Nanev, 1 wanted to wive ; 

She play’d the piano, and prettily sung, 

And the gay Holborn beaux made sad havock among: 

I soon gave up my suit, yet I longer had tarried. 

But she scemM in such monstrous haste tu getnmrrled. 

Since that I’ve siglf’d for Emma, a young and guileless maid, 

And though site sweetly charms me, to speak 1 an quite afraid : 

Dear gentle Emma! take my word, I love thee very dearly, 

And would to Heaven thou would'st love the poet as sincerely! 

But ah ! first love surpasses all; the heart which erst I gave, 

Will heat for thee, my Rosa dear, till cold ’tis in the grave; 

And though tliou wed, my only love,—though I take other bride,— 
I'iU life's last hour 1 ’ll love thee more than all the world beside. 

And now my catalogue must end, and you Tin sure will say. 

That little Cupid rules ray heart with most tyrannic sway; 

Had Gall or Spurzheim known me, they’d both at once have said, 
The organ of amativeness is the plainest on his head. 


ILLUSTnATION OF AN ADMIRED 80N0. 

The late Mr, Charles Wolfe, having 
both a literary and a musical turn, occa¬ 
sionally employed himself in adapting 
words to national melodies, and in 
writing characteristic introductions to 
popular songs. Being fond of the 
“ Last Rose of Summer,” he composed 
the following tale for its illustration. 

This is the grave of Dermid:—He 
was the best minstrel among us all,—a 
youth of romantic genius, and j}f the 
most tremaloas and yet the most impe- 

VOL, vii. 


tuous feeling. He knew all our old na¬ 
tional airs, of every character and de¬ 
scription : according as his song was in 
a lofty or a mournful strain, the village 
represented a camp or a funeral; but, if 
Dermid were in his merry mood, the lads 
and lasses were hurried into a dance, 
with a giddy and irresistible gaiety. One 
day our chieftain committed a cruel and 
wanton outrage againstone of our peace¬ 
ful villagers. Dermid's harp was in his 
hand when he heard it:—with all the 
thoughtlessness and independentsensibi- 
lUyof a poet's indignation, he struck the 

47 
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chords that nerer'spoke (vithout response, 
and the detestation became universal. He 
was driven from amongst us by our en¬ 
raged chief; and all his relations, and 
the maid he loved, attended our banished 
minstrel into the wide world. For three 
years there were no tidings of Dermid; 
and the song and dance were silent; 
when one of our little boys came run¬ 
ning in and told us that he saw our min¬ 
strel approaching at a distance. Instantly* 
the whole village was in commotion; the 
youths and maidens assembled on the 
green, and agreed to celebrate the ar¬ 
rival of their poet with a dance; they fixed 
upon the air he was to play for them ; it 
was the merriest of his collection; the 
ring was formed; all looked eagerly 
toward the quarter from which he was to 
arrive, determined to greet their favorite 
hard with a cheer. But they were checked 
the instant he appeared; he came slowly, 
and languidly, and loiteringly along; 
his countenance had a cold, dim, and 
careless aspect, very different from that 
expressive tearfulness which marked his 
features, even in his more melancholy 
moments: his harp was swinging heavily 
upon his arm; it seemed a burthen to 
him ; it Was much shattered, and some of 
the strings were broken. He looked at 
us for a few moments; then, relapsing 
into vacancy, advanced, without quick¬ 
ening his pace, to his accustomed stone, 
and sat down In silence. After a pause, 
we ventured to ask him for his friends: 
—he first looked up sharply in our faces, 
next down upon his harp; then struck a 
few notes of a wild and desponding me¬ 
lody, which we had never heard before; 
hut his hand dropped, and he did not 
finish it.—Again we paused :—then 
knowinir well that, if we could give the 
smallest mirthful impulse to his feelings, 
his whole soul would soon follow, we 
asked him for the merry air we had 
chosen. We were surprised at the rea¬ 
diness with which he seemed to comply; 
but it was the same wild and heart¬ 
breaking strain he had commenced. In 
fact we found that the soul of the min¬ 
strel had become an entire void, except 
one solitary ray, that vibrated sluggishly 
through its very darkest part; it was 
like the sea in a dark calm, which you 
only know to be in motion, by the pant¬ 
ing which you hear. He had totally for¬ 
gotten every trace of bis former strains, 
not only those that were more gay and 
airy, but even those of a more pensive 
east; and hehad gotten in their stead that 


one dreary, single melody; it was about 
a lonely rose that had outlived all its com¬ 
panions; this he continued singing and 
playing from day to day, until he spread 
an unusual gloom over the whole village: 
he seemed to perceive it, for he retired to 
the church-yard, and remained singing 
it there to the day of his death. The at- 
fiicted constantly repaired to hear it, and 
he died singing it to a maid who had 
lost her lover. The orphans have learned 
it, and still chant it over poor Dermid*s 
grave.” 


LETTERS FROM THE EAST, 

hyJohn Came, Esq, of Queen's College^ 
Cambridge, 1826. . 

There is considerable attraction in 
the name of the East, We are taught 
to expect, from a volume which hears 
that denomination, descriptions of pictu¬ 
resque and romantic spots, of remarkable 
customs, and of manners very different 
from uur own* Such a recital may, with¬ 
out great difficulty, be rendereef agree¬ 
able to the generality of readers, when 
the writer is not destitute of talent and 
of learning. * 

Passing over Mr, Game’s survey of 
continental Greece, we shall only take 
notice, at present, of his accounts of two 
important islands. Adverting to the 
visible effects of the war in which the 
Greeks are still involved, he says, It 
was sad to sec the large and beautiful 
island of Cyprus so desolate and ravaged; 
chateaus! and their rich gardens laid 
waste and deserted, and their surviving 
possessors dependent on others fur shel¬ 
ter and support; women, bred up in 
luxury, deprived of their husbands and 
parents; and the sons of nobles imploring 
refuge from strangers. Large domains 
could be bought for a trifle; and a cha¬ 
teau with a garden, a small village, and 
an extensive tract of land, were offered 
for a few hundred pounds.” 

Advancing into the interior of the 
island, Mr. Game and his associates saw 
with joy the rich and deep groves of 
Cytherea. “ We proceeded,” lie says, “ to 
the house of a Greek priest, and, ascend¬ 
ing a long flight of steps, entered the 
garden into which the dwelling opened. 
It was a sweet and retired place, full of 
orange and lemon-trees; the fruit of the 
latter hung in quantities, and of an enor¬ 
mous size. The father seemed well 
pleased with our visit, and killed, note 
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Aitted calf or kid« but a goat, which, 
being made into soup, and two or three 
sorts of dishes, was served up in the cor¬ 
ridor. This good man liad a wife and 
family, and seemed to live in much com¬ 
fort. 

“ The village of Cytherea consists of 
detached cottages, each having its garden 
and rivulet; for so great is the abundance 
of streams around this spot, that they 
appear to flow close to every dwelling. 
The groves are chiefly of mulberry, 
orange, and lemon-trees, and a quantity 
of silk is produced here. Next to the 
gardens, the chief attraction around this 
spot is the picturesque and irregular 
cnain of mountains rising above and 
around it, the waving and rocky outline 
of which is beautiful. Not far from the 
father’s was the handsome dwelling of a 
Ureek boyar, the coolness of whose gar¬ 
den and rushing stream almost invited 
us to become purchasers, and settle in 
this place, where the climate is healthy, 
and tree from the scorching heats of the 
coast. The possessor of this mansion 
had been beheaded a short time before, 
and it was left desolate; the Turks would 
hare sold it for a trifle, and an English¬ 
man might have enjoyed it in perfect 
safety. 

“ In the evening we visited the greater 
part of the scattered village : one seldom 
sees a more inviting and attractive spot; 
and we ascended, about sunset, one of 
the mountains to the west. The light 
was nearly faded wlien we had gained 
the top; yet we had a fine view of the 
sea, the coast beneath, and the high 
shores of Caramaiiia on the opposite side, 
but it soon became indistinct, and we had 
to find our way back nearly in darkness. 
The descent over the rocks was very an¬ 
noying, and we regained the priest's 
home with no little pleasure, and, being 
parched with heat, had the table placed 
in the garden beneath the orange and 
lemon-trees, and, plucking the fresh fruit, 
drank insatiably of excellent lemonade. 
To lie down to sleep beneath the deep 
foliage was a luxury; and the perfume 
was wafted by the cool night-breeze 
around us. We took leave of our host next 
morning, who, if subsequent accounts 
are correct, possessed not his sweet gar¬ 
den and cottage much longer, bat was 
soon after nmnbered with his murdered 
countrymen.” 

While the beauties of nature and art at 
Nicosia attracted his attention, his feel- 
uigs were wounded by details of outrage 


and cruelty.—“ When we had sent a 
letter of introduction to the Greek arch¬ 
bishop of the island, he immediately pro¬ 
vided an excellent house and garden for 
our residence, and after dark honoured 
us with a visit. Cyprian, so cruelly 
murdered not long after our departure, 
was a tine and oigntfied-looking man. 
He came to accompany us to supper at 
his palace, for which we soon after set 
out, lighted by a number of torches. The 
archbishop walked at the head, and his 
priests followed in order, according to 
their dignity. His table was sumptu¬ 
ously spread, and the cookery exquisite. 
Every morning he sent us breakfast in 
the English style, which ivas served by 
his domestics; at mid-day we dined at 
the palace; and every evening he came 
to converse for an hour, and then con¬ 
ducted us to his home, in procession, as 

before, to sup and spend the evening.'* 

• • • • • 

“ The palace stands in the great square, 
in the midst of which is a beautiful foun- 
tein ; it was here that the cruel execution 
mok place of the Greek nobles and mer¬ 
chants. The governor sent to inform 
them that he had just received despatches 
from Constantinople, which not only as- 
sured them of protection and safety, but 
granted them some additional privileges; 
and he invited them, from different parts, 
to attend at his palace on a certain day, 
to hear these documents read. Too cre¬ 
dulously trusting to the governor’s pro¬ 
fessions, the principal Greeks in the is¬ 
land assembled, and were admitted into 
the chamber of audience, from which 
they were almost instantly conducted by 
a passage, one after the other, into the 
square without, where the -sight of a 
strong guard, and the executioner with 
his naked sabre in his hand, revealed at 
once the base treachery practised on them. 
The latter, who was a Sclavonian soldier, 
boasted to us of his dexterity in the exe¬ 
cution, for he had struck off every one of 
their heads with a single blow of the 
sabre. The unhappy men bore their fate 
with remarkable resignation, and sub¬ 
mitted their necks to the blow without a 
murmur or complaint. Their houses and 
effects, lands and villages, were instantly 
seised and confiscated, and their famiUti 
rendered desolate! It is not easy to es¬ 
timate the misery occasioned by this sud¬ 
den and cold-blooded cruelty. . 

It was not long afterwards that the 
perfidious governor invited Cyprian to 
summon ms chief ecclesiastics, saying 
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that he wished to impart to them some in¬ 
telligence which pai'ticularlv concerned 
their safety and welfare, ana requesting 
an immediate interview. All the clergy 
who were summoned to attend, were 
hlied with suspicion of some treacherous 
design; but all hope of escape, or of 
avoiding this assembly, was vain, as the 
island was filled with the troops of the 
pasha of Egypt, But these uutortunatc 
ecclesiastics hoped, that, by offering all 
that remained of their property, they 
might satisfy the rapacity and appease 
the fury of the governor. The next day, 
the prolate anu his devoted flock were 
assembled in the Turkish palace, when 
the governor, having placed guards at 
the gates and in all the passages, or¬ 
dered the massacre to begin. Cyprian, 
in this trying moment, behaved with un¬ 
common courage and dignity: he de¬ 
manded of the governor what crime these 
ill-fated men were gviilty of, that they 
should suffer so urcadful a fate; re¬ 
counted the spoliations and insults they 
had already endured, declared their en¬ 
tire innocence, and that, if nothing biffc 
blood would satisfy the governor’s 
cruelty, he was ready to shed his own 
rather than they should perish. The 
Turk returned a short and brutal reply; 
and the bisliop’s self-devotion o^ily ac¬ 
celerated his own destruction. Many in¬ 
sulting questions were put to him ; but 
he declared he had always served the 
sultan with perfect integrity, who, he 
now found, had deserted him, and given 
him up to the malice of his enemies. He 
requested a few moments to spend in 
prayer. By this time, his beloved people 
lay murdered around him, and he knelt 
down amidst their dead bodies, and com¬ 
mended his spirit into the hands of God. 
IBs head was then struck off, and be died 
without a murmur, evincing the same se¬ 
renity and exalted piety, which through 
life had endeared him to all his people. 
Filled with horror at the death of t^ir 
revered prelate, many of the wretched 
Greeks of both sexes took refuge in the 
churches; but these retreats were soon 
violated by the infuriated Turks, and 
the pavement streamed with blood. The 
altar itself did not protect those who 
clung to it from violation; and the dread¬ 
ful scenes of Scio,although to a smaller 
extent, were acted over again on those 
fatal days of Nicosia!'* 

* The personal charms of the Cyprian 
females seemed to him to be more ima¬ 
ginary than real, The gfl^n-boasted 


beauty of the^women of Cyprus has long 
ceased to exist: they are now a plain 
race; the Grecian cast of features in 
some measure survives, but the form of 
symmetry, slender and elegant, is looked 
for in vain. It is, perhaps, duubtful how 
far the women of ancient Greece were a 
generally handsome race; the statues 
which survive might be the beau ideal 
of the sculptor, or rather an assemblage 
of the beauties of various women, than 
the'possession of any single one, When¬ 
ever this exquisite beauty really existed, 
it became the tlieme of the poet, and the 
subject of the painter, who lavished all 
their powers in the description, which 
would hardly have been the case if beauty 
was the common or frequent gift. Im¬ 
mured as they were in the seclusions of 
their own wails, their lives and minds in 
general insipid and uncultivated, their 
society must have been, in some degree, 
regarded with a similar esteem and re¬ 
spect by the intellectual Greeks, as the 
Ottoman ladies are by the Turkish lords 
of the present day. Another circum¬ 
stance, unfavorable to the growth or 
preservation of beauty in the Greeks, 
was, tliat they confined their connexions 
chiefiy to their own country, and did 
not generally intermarry with other na¬ 
tions. It is evident that the personal 
advantages tlie Turks possess over other 
nations are exclusively owing to their 
taking wives from all countries; Arab, 
Grecian, and Persian bloud, all fiow in 
the veins of an Ottoman, and conspire to 
make him the handsomest of human 
beings.” 

The island of Rhodes, which formerly 
belonged to theorder of St. John of Je¬ 
rusalem, is also entitled to our consider¬ 
ation.—The walls of the capital are 
fianked by a number of towers, some of 
which are in a ruinous condition ; but 
the Turks trust entirely to the defences 
themselves, which are not manned or 
mounted with any cannon. The remains 
of the palace of the grand master pps* 
sess some ipagnificence, and prove bow 
luxuriously and splendidly the knights 
lived in this seat of their empire. The 
church of iit. John is now a spacious 
mosque, and has rather a naked appear¬ 
ance. The gates and portals of the walls 
of the city are of great thickness and 
strength, and the faithful niay, without 
any great difficulty, imagine t]^ place 
invulnerable to any foe likely at p^sent 
to come against them. Soma pillars and 
ancient marbles, which havei ^weyer. 
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little beauty, yet remain in tlie g;07ern* 
ment-bouse, or, more properly, tlie rains 
of it. 

The small harbour or basin is very 
fine and convenient; the rocks approach 
so neuron each side, tljat scarcely more 
than one ship can enter at a time ; the 
water within is only deep enough for 
merchant-vessels. The houses stand 
close to the water's edge, round part of 
this harbour; and the on which 

grow some tine trees, afford an agreeable 
promenade. Tradition says, the Co¬ 
lossus stood at the entrance of this basin, 
with its feet on tlie rucks on cacli side. 
Butone of the chief charms of Uliodes is 
its superb cliinale. Thu air is pure and 
healthy, and few diseases are known; 
the heat of the weather is seldom op¬ 
pressive, being cooled by the westerly 
winds, which blow during the greater 
part of the year. It is an old saying, 
that the sun shines at Rhodes every day 
in the year; and there is scarcely ever 
known a day so cloudy or cheerless, 
that the sun docs not ch‘ur the heavens, 
and bless the isle with his rays for some 
hoursat least. The higfi mountains on the 
coast of Caramaiiia, only a few leagues 
distant, add to the scenery. The town 
rises gradually from tlio shore, in ukind 
of amphitheatre; and the walk on its 
massive walls is very commanding. 

“ The country-houses of the Turks are 
mostly without the walls of the towii,si- 
tuatecTon declivities which shelve down 
to the Wilter's edge. Tijey are surrounded 
by gardens of various sorts of fruit-trees, 
among which theie aie always fountains, 
gushing with a luxurious and lulling 
sound,' The houses, from their elevated 
site, command a delightful view of tlie 
bay, and are the favorite and constant re¬ 
treats of the richer Turks. They extend 
for two or three miles along the sides of 
the hills, which rise gently from the 
water. 

“ Much of the scenery in the interior 
of the island is of the most romantic 
kind. Wild and lonely valleysi where 
the rose and myrtle spring in pro¬ 
fusion, open into tlie sea, and are en¬ 
closed by steep mountains. But the 
greater part of the island is uncultivated ; 
and there are few villages in the interior. 
Pomegranate and fig-trees abound here, 
as well as peach-trees, hut the fruit they 
pro^ce is very inferior in flavor to those 
of urope. The island is supposed to 
cont&i 30,000 inhabitants (two-thirds of 
whom are Turks), and is near forty 


leagues in circumference; butj from in¬ 
dolence and neglect, it scarcely yields a 
sufficiency of corn for the subsistence of 
the inhabitants. Wine is tile only other 
produce of the soil of any consequence, 
and of this very little is exported,” 


A CONTEST WITH A CATMAN, OR ASfERI- 
CAN CROCODILE. 

A GENTLEMAN wlio been wan¬ 
dering in South-America, seems fond of 
the wonderful, and, in the following 
narrative, he has made himself, like 
baron Munchausen, the hero of his own 
story. Let our readers judge of his vera¬ 
city; his narrative isatleast entertaining. 

“ We found (says Mr. Waterton) a 
cayman, ten feet and a half long, fast to 
the end of a rope. Nothing now re¬ 
mained to do, but to get him out of the 
water without injuring his scales i hoc 
opuSjhic labor. Daddy Quashi was for 
applying to our guns as usual, consider¬ 
ing tliem our best and safest friends. 1 
immediately offered to knock him down 
for his cowardice, and he shrank back, 
begging that I would be cautious and 
not get myself worried, and apologising 
for his own want of resolution. My 
Indian was now in conversation with tlm 
others, and they asked if I would allow 
them to shoot a dozen arrows into him, 
and thus di.sable him. This would have 
ruined all. 1 had come above three 
hundred miles on purpose to get a cay¬ 
man uninjured, and not to carry back a 
mutilated specimen. 1 rejected their 
proposition with firmness, and darted a 
disdainful eye upon the Indians. 

“ Quashi was again beginning to re¬ 
monstrate, and I chased him on the sand¬ 
bank for a quarter of a mile. He told 
me afterwards, he thought he should 
have dropped down dead vrith fright; 
for he was firmly persuaded, if 1 had 
caught him, 1 should have bundled him 
into the cayman’s jaws. Here then we 
stood, in silence, like a calm before a 
thunder-storm. Hoe res summa loco 
—in eontraria vulgus. They 
wanted to kill him, and I wanted to tidra 
him alive. 

1 now walked up and down the 
sand, revolving a dozen projects in my 
head. The canoe ivas at a considerable 
distance, and i ordered the people to 
bring it round to the place where we 
were. The mast was eight feet long, 
and not much thicker my wrist. 
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1 took It out of the canoe, and wrapped 
the sail round the end of it. Now it 
appeared clear to me, that if 1 went down 
upon one knee, and held the mast in the 
name position as the soldier holds his 
bayonet when rushing to the charge, 1 
could force it down the cayman's throat, 
should he come open-mouthed at me. 
When this was told to the Indians, they 
brightened up, and said they would help 
me to pull him out of the river. 

Brave s^uad!’ said I to myself, 
' Jludax omnia perpeti^ now that you 
have got me betwixt yourselves and 
danger.’ 1 then mustered all hands. 
We were, four South-American savages, 
two negroes, a Creole from Trinidad, 
and myself, a white man from Yorkshire; 
—in fact, a little tower of liabel group, 
in dress, address, and language. Quasiii 
hung in the rear; 1 showedTiiiu a large 
Spanish knife, which 1 always carried in 
the waistband of my trowsers : it spoke 
volumes to him, and he shrugged up liis 
shoulders in absolute despair. I placed 
all the people at the ena of the rope, 
and ordered them to pull till the cayman 
appeared on the surface of the water; 
and then, should he plunge, to slacken 
the rope, and let him go again into the 
deep. 1 now took the mast of the canoe 
In my hand (the sail being tied round 
the end of the mast) and sunk down 
upon one knee, about four yards from 
the water’s edge, determining to thrust 
it down his throat. I certainly felt 
somewhat uncomfortable in this situation, 
and 1 thought of Cerberus on the other 
side of the Styx ferry. The people 
pulled the cayman to the surface; he 
plunged furiously as soon as he arrived 
in these upper regions, and immediately 
went below again on their slackening 
the rope. 1 saw enough not to fall in 
love at first sight. 1 now told them we 
would run all risks, and have him on 
land immediately. They pulled again, 
and out he came ,—monstrum horrent 
d«m, informs. This was an interesting 
moment. 1 kept mv position firmly, 
with my eye fixed on him. 

By the time the cayman was within 
two yards of me, I saw he was in a state 
of fear and perturbation; 1 instantly 
dropped the mast, sprang up, and jumped 
on ms back, turning half round as I 
vaulted, so that i gained my seat with 
my face in a right position. I imme¬ 
diately seised his fore-legs, and, by main 
force, twisted them on his back; thus 
they served me for a bridle. He ^now 


seemed* to have recovered from his sur¬ 
prise; and, probably fancying himself 
in hostile company, he began to plunge 
furiously, and lasned the sand with his 
long and powerful tail. 1 was ont of 
the reach of the strokes of it, by being 
near his head. He continued to plunge 
and strike, and made my seat very un¬ 
comfortable. It must have been a fine 
sight for an unoccupied spectator. The 
people roared ont in triumph, and were 
so vociferous, that it was some time 
before they heard me tell them to pull 
me and my beast of burthen farther in¬ 
land. 1 was apprehensive that the rope 
might break, and then there would have 
been every chance of going under water 
with the cayman. The men now dragged 
us above forty yards on the sand: it was 
the first and' last time 1 was ever on a 
cayman’s back. Should it be asked, 
how I managed to keep my scat, 1 would 
answer,—! hunted some years with lord 
Darlington’s fox-hounds. 

“ After repeated attempts to regain 
his liberty, cayma'n gave in, and be¬ 
came tranquil through exhaustion. 1 
now managed to tie up his jaws, and 
firmly secured his fore-feet in the posi¬ 
tion 1 had held them. We had now an¬ 
other severe struggle for superiority, 
but be was soon overcome, and again 
remained quiet. While Some of the people 
were pressing upon his head and shuul- 
dei'K, 1 threw myself on his tail, and, by 
keeping it down to the sand, prevented 
him from kicking up another (fust. He 
was finally conveyed to the canoe, and 
then to the place where we had suspended 
our hammocks. There I cut his tiiroat.” 


TRADITIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS, DO¬ 
MESTIC, CLERICAL, AND LITERARY, 

by the Rev, Richard Polwhele, , 

2 vols. 1826. 

Like Mr. Cradock, Mr. Polwhele is a 
literary veteran, whose connexions have 
been respectable and extensive, and whose 
recollections reach to a distant penod; 
and a resemblance is also observable in 
the garrulity of each gentleiAan, and in 
the occasional admixture of insignificant 
communications. There is much, how¬ 
ever, that we are glad to peruse, and 
in our progress we are giutified with 
variety of entertainment. 

Mr. Polwhele was bom at Truro in 
the year 1760, and in 1782 be became a 
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divine of the church of Enffland. While 
lie was preparing himself for the sacred 
profession by the requisite studies, he 
met with a profane friend in the person 
of John Wolcot.a^'as Peter Pindar, who, 
finding that he had a talent for poetry, 
encouraged him in this pursuit, and thus 
wrote to Inm on the receipt of some ma¬ 
nuscript verses.—“ I congratulate you 
on your progress in our mslightful art. 
I have told you again and again that 
you were too epithetish, and I am glad 
you have taken my advice, sending 
epithets to poetasters. You will acquire 
nerve every hour, if you get rid entirely 
of those ciamned epithets—go on and 
conquer! You will descend to posterity 
with honour if you write like this.” 

A pleasant account is given of the 
commencement of our author's acquaint¬ 
ance with Opie.—“ We were much en¬ 
tertained by that unlicked cub of a car¬ 
penter Opie, who was now must ludi¬ 
crously exhibited by his keeper, Wolcot 
—a wild animal of St. Agnes, caught 
among the tin-works. An incidental 
touch of his character, asstaring in won¬ 
derment at the old family portrait, hath 
already suggested to my readers an idea 
of his clownishness, which indeed was 
so unique, as to defy all description. Nut 
to pick his teeth with a fork at dinner¬ 
time, nor at breakfast to ‘ clap his vin- 
gers’ into the sugar-basin, &c. were in¬ 
structions of Wolcot, at a subsequent 
stage (1 might say) of Opie’s life, when 
hreakfdst-rooms and saloons and draw¬ 
ing-rooms were thrown open to his ex¬ 
cellence. At the moment of which I 
now speak, the manners of every servants* 
hall in Cornwall wertf infinitely superior 
to Opie’s. The strongest indications of 
his genius first appeared at Mithian (Mr. 
Nankivell's mansion-house at St. Agnes), 
as Mr. N. himself informed me. At 
Mithian (where his sister lived in ser¬ 
vice) he would frequently introduce him¬ 
self on some pretence or other, where he 
was observed to take a sly peep upon a 
farming-piece, and then go hastily away. 
It was a crowded picture; i knew it 
well. But, afteV three or four such glances 
to refresh liis memory, he had made a 
correct sketch of the whole. He then 
drew an exact likeness of old Mrs. Nan- 
kivelTs cat. Dr. Wolcot was desired to 
notice the boy’s movements and manners; 
and had no sooner seen the cat, than he 
cried out in rapture, au^i)xa* ! foretold the 

* 1 have found Mm out!—that is, I have 
discovered his talent. 


future destinies of the lad with all the 
enthusiasm of a prophet, and from that 
instant afforded him every possible as¬ 
sistance. Opie’s father was glad to part 
with him. He said ‘ the boy was good 
for nothing—could never make a wheel¬ 
barrow—was always gazing upon cats, 
and staring volks in the face.* The 
young limner's onset was most auspi¬ 
cious. At his first setting out at Fal¬ 
mouth (where it was Wokot’s pride to 
exhibit him) he collected upwards of 
thirty guineas; and Wolcot was one day 
surprised to see him roiling about upon 
the floor, where a quantity of money lay 
scattered. ‘ See here (says Opie), here 
be 1, wolving in gould.’ It was then 
tliat Wolcot brought the boy to me, and 
prevailed on me to sit to him for a por¬ 
trait—a picture now before my eyes, 
valuable, unquestionably, as one of the 
first efforts of genius. Opie was a guest 
of our servants : and it was the task of a 
faithful servant (who died not many 
years since, about the age of ninety) to 
entertain him. In his progress through 
the county, passing from one gentleman's 
seat to another, he was, of course, hos¬ 
pitably treated; but he made cruel havoc 
with female beauty. Dextrous as a Turk 
* in taking off' a head, or a head and 
shoulders, and in representing features, 
and (with the lower orders) even their 
cast and character, he could not catch 
a trait of feminine grace or delicacy. To 
a lady of our party, on whom he first 
tried his hand,—* Shaant J draa ye, as 
ye be ?’ was a question not soon to be 
forgotten. He had hit her UkenesB, but 
had lost all the fine egression of her 
countenance.” 

Of Mr. Foote, who was his fellow- 
townsman, Mr. Polwhele thus speaks: 
—1 well remember his person—about 
the middle size; rather clumsily made, 
with a broad fleshy face, and a certain 
archness in his eye, which at once pro¬ 
claimed him the genuine humourist. 
There are several prints of him, both in 
his dramatic and private character; the 
most perfect of which is the French print 
published immediately after one of his 
trips from Paris, and which is prefixed 
to Cook's Memoirs. Though Foote sel¬ 
dom favored his native town with a visit, 
yet there are still many in Truro, who 
nave a perfect rerallection of him, and 
one or two, 1 believe, who were laugh¬ 
ing witnesses to bis jokes. Those, how* 
ever, are gone, who used in his pretence 
to mix trembling with their mirth. Con¬ 
scious of some oddnesses in their appear- 
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ance or character, they shrunk from his 
sly observation. They knew that every 
civility, every hospitable attention, could 
not save them frdtn his satire; and, after 
such experience, they naturally avoided 
his company, instead of courting it. 
This argued in Foote a disingenuotisnesB, 
of whicn Dr. Wolcot was never guilty. 
Foote, indeed, had no resti*aint iip(»n him- 
self, with respect either to his conversa¬ 
tion or his conduct. He was, in every 
sense of the word, a libertine, a very un- 
amiable character.” 

The following anecdote is given of a 
celebrated poet;—“Gray's effeminacy 
was the means of making him a perpetual 
subject of ridicule among the young men 
of the university. He once took it into his 
head, as a friend of mine informed me, 
to let his whiskers grow, in order to 
counteract the idea ofhis being less mas¬ 
culine than befitted the character of the 
sublime author of the Bard, A wag of 
the same college bribed one of the scouts 
to let his whiskers grow likewise. As 
he was a large, black-looking fellow, 
he very soon exceeded Gray in the di¬ 
mensions of his niustachios ; and when 
a vulgar joke from a bed-maker was su- 
pcra(lueJ to tins piece of ridicule, the 
poor poet was obliged to give up to the 
wits this only proof ofhis manhood.” 

A letter from sir Walter Scott will 
not, we trust, be deemed uninteresting. 
It is dated from Merton-house, Decem¬ 
ber 30th, 1810. 

“ My dear Sir, —It was very late this 
season before 1 got to Edinburgh, and 
consequently before I had the pleasure of 
receivingyour valuable prcsent,on which 
I have been making my Christmas cheer 
ever since, until an ancient and hereditary 
engagement brought me here to spend 
my holidays with my chief, the laird of 
Norden. 1 should be very ungrateful 
Indeed if 1 longer dedayed the acknow- 
legement of the pleasure 1 have received 
from the re-perusal of the ‘ Local At. 
tachment’ and the ‘ Old English Gentle¬ 
man,’ which, I take great credit to my 
taste in boasting, have been long favor¬ 
ites of mine, as well 'as from reading 
the other curious aud interesting vo¬ 
lumes with which I had yet to form an 
acquaintance. 1 have never had the 
good fortune to see topographical labors 
•conducted at otice with the accuracy of 
the antiquary and the elegance of the 
muse of general literature, until you 
Were so kind as to send me your CToiinty 


Histories, which, under a title not very 
inviting beyond the bounds of the pro¬ 
vinces described, contain so much inter¬ 
esting to the general reader, and essen¬ 
tial to the purpose of the English hi¬ 
storian. You have furnished a tolio and 
an octavo shelf, in my little book-room, 
with treasures which I shall often resort 
to with double pleasure, as pledges of 
the kindness of the ingenious author. 

“ Our Northern Antiquities, as we 
have ventured to christen a quarto, un¬ 
dertaken by Mr. Weber and Mr, R. 
Jamieson, both friends of mine, are to 
contain a great deal of Teutonic lore. 
Much of the first volume is occupied by 
an account of the Heldenbach, a series of 
romances referring to the history of At- 
tila and Theodoric, and therefore very 
curious. Theodoric was to the Germans 
what king Arthur was to the English, and 
Charlemagne to the Frencli romancers, 
a leading king and champion, who as¬ 
sembled at his court a body of chivalrous 
knights, whose various adventures fur¬ 
nish the theme of the various cantos of 
this very curious work. This is executed 
by Henry Weber, who is chin-deep in all 
that respects ancient Teutonic poetry; 
and it is perfectly new to the English 
antiquary. Jamieson gives some trans¬ 
lations from a collection of heroic bal¬ 
lads, published in Denmark about the 
end ot the sixteenth century. Their cu¬ 
riosity consists, in a great measure, in 
the relation they bear to the popular 
balladg of England and Scotland. I 
have promised to translate some Swiss 
war songs, and other scraps of poetry. 
In short, our plan is entirely miscella¬ 
neous ; and if, m^good friend, you have 
any thing lying by you, which you would 
intrust to this motley caravan, we shall 
be much honored. 1 hope soon to send 
you the first volume. Perhaps you may 
like to review it for the Quarterly. Be¬ 
lieve me, my dear sir, with the best 
wishes of this season, your obliged 
humble servant, Walter Scott.” 

A letter from Gibbon the historian, 
not addressed to our author, but to Mr, 
Whitaker the antiquary, is both literary 
and political; 

“ Though the hurry of a thousand 
avocations will not allow me to make 
you a very long epistolary visit, they 
shall not prevent me from making a short 
inquiry into the present state of your 
health, your business, and your inten¬ 
tions, with regard to London, the 
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p.nBufn^ winter. For my own part, about 
Febi'tiary next, i intend to oppress the 
uhlic with u quarto of about five or six 
undred papfes, and am only concerned 
that the happy choice of the subject will 
leave no excuse for the feebleness of the 
execution. I do not say this from any 
false modesty, but from a real conscious¬ 
ness that 1 am below my own ideas of 
historira) merit. In a few days our po¬ 
litical ramj)ai^n will open, knd we shall 
find ourselves enjra^ed in carrying on 
the most serious business, perhaps, that 
the empire has ever known *. A dark 
cloud still hangs over it, and though it 
may he neressary to proceed, the contest 
will be difficult, tlie event doubtful, and 
the consequence destruction. Your mu¬ 
nicipal glory is, bowcvco*, secure, and 
Maiicuninin, in sounding the alarm, has 
displayed the zeal wbicTi generally suc¬ 
ceeds a sincere and recent conversion. 
With regard to your old friend Ossian, 
the dogmatic language of Johnson, and 
the acquiescence or indiircrence of the 
Scotch, particularly oflMsicplierson, seem 
to have given the bard a dangerous, if 
not a moital wound, it appears, at least, 
to be tlie prevailing opinion, that truth 
and falsehood, the IJighland ])allads, 
and the fancy of the translator, are 
blended together in such a manner, that, 
unless he mmself should conde.sceiul to 
give the clue, there is no power of cri¬ 
ticism capable of untwisting tliem.'" 

An epistle ofadifferent kind will serve 
to vary our extracts. It was written by 
Edmund Rack, a worthy and ingenious 
member of the Society of Friends. 

“ My silence to several of thine and 
thy brother's letters has not proceeded 
from intentional neglect, hut from an in¬ 
capacity of wilting, occasioned by near 
a month’s indisposititm. My complaint 
is the jaundice, in a high degree, and of 
an obstinate kind. 1 have tried many 
things, but find them all iiieffectual. 
My apothecary fears it’s a lost case. He 
thinks theliver has ceased to perform its 
office, and to make its natural secretions ; 
if so, my time in this world will probably 
be short. I have long thought the ‘ sil¬ 
ver cord would soon be broken.’ Be 
this as it may, the prospect is golemn^ 
although I hope I may say with truth 
not dreadful To leave this world and 
all its comforts, to be separated from 
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every thing of which wr can form any 
idea, to have every connexion dissolved, - 
and the most sacred ties of friendship 
broken for ever, and to enter into a now 
and untried state of being, is a change of 
such magnitude, that it is too much far 
the mind to contemplate, with that calm¬ 
ness and precision which become Christ¬ 
ian fortitude and resignation. Perhaps 
the frequent intimations I have received 
of a transition from thisstate of being to 
another may have been in some degree 
profitable; 1 wish they had been still 
more so, by exciting a more invariable 
attention through life to tliose things 
which, in the awful hour of dissolution, 
will appear of unspeakable impoi tance, 

“ The friendship which has subsisted 
between us leads me to wish timt, if my 
disorder should continue to increase, £ 
might see thee bore to take one long, 
long farewell. But perhaps 1 may yet 
find help. My case, tliough very dan- 
gernus, is not absolutely desperate; and, 
bad as this world is, ifierc are a few in 
it whom 1 wisli not haslilv to leave.” 

Among the traditional parts of the 
work, we find an account of a singular 
character: 

Daniel Ourn was horn in the parish 
of Linkinhorne, in Cornwall, about the 
commencement of the last century, and 
was bred a stone-cutter. In the early part 
of Ills life he was remarkable for his love 
of reading, and a deg roe of reserve, oven 
exceeding what is oh.servable in persons 
of studious habits, lly close application, 
he acquired, even in his youth, a con¬ 
siderable stock of mathematical know- 
lego; and, in consequence, became cele¬ 
brated throughout the adjoining pa¬ 
rishes. Called by his occupation to hew 
blocks of granite on the neighbouring 
commons, and especially in the vicinity 
of that great natural curiosity, called the 
Cheese-wring, he discovered near this 
spot an immense block, whose upper sur¬ 
face was an inclined plane. This, it 
struck him, might he made the root ofa 
habitation such as he desired; sufficiently 
secluded from the busy haunts of men to 
enable him to pursue his studies without 
interruption, whilst it was very near to 
the scene of his daily labor. Immediately 
he went to work, and cautiously exca¬ 
vating the earth, nearly to the extent of 
the stone above, he obtained a hidiitatloii 
which he thought sufficiently commo¬ 
dious. The sides he lined with stone, 
cemented with lime, whilst a chimney 
was made, by perfoiating the earth at 
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Otoe tide of the roof. From the elevated 
apot on which stood this extraordinary 
dwelling, could be seen Dartmoor and 
Exipoor on the east, Hartland on the 
north, the seaand the port of Plymouth on 
the south,and St. Austell and Roach hUls 
on the west, with all the intermediate 
beautiful scenery. The top of the rock 
which roofed his house served Daniel for 
an observatory, where, at every oppor¬ 
tunity, he watched the motions of the 
heavenly bodies; and on the surface of 
which, with his chisel, he carved a va¬ 
riety of diagrams, illiistraTive of the most 
difficult problems in Euclid, &c. These 
he left behind him. as evidences of the pa¬ 
tience and ingenuity with which he sur¬ 
mounted tKe obstacles that his station in 
life had placed in the way of his mental 
improvement. But the choice of his 
house, and the mode in which he pur¬ 
sued his studies, were hot his only eccen¬ 
tricities. His house became his chapel 
also; and he was never known to de¬ 
scend from the craggy mountain on which 
it stood, to attend nis parisli church or 
any other place of worsnip. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF HISTORY, 

being part of an Esmu found among 
the Papers of the late Mrs, Barbaula. 

' What is a man’s country? To the 
unlettered peasant who has never left his 
native village, that village is his coun¬ 
try, and consequently all of it he can 
love. The man who mixes in the world, 
and has a large acquaintance witli the 
characters existing with himself upon 
the stage of it, has a wider range. His 
idea Ota country extends to its civil po¬ 
lity, its military triumphs, the eloc|^ueiice 
of its courts, and the splendor of us ca¬ 
pital. All the great and good characters 
tra is acquainted with swell his idea of 
its importance, and endear to him the 
society of which he is a member. But 
how wonderfully does this idea expand, 
and how majestic a form docs it put on, 
wlten History conducts our retrospect¬ 
ive view through past ages! How much 
more has the man to love^ how much 
more to interest him in his country, in 
whom her iioa^ is' identified with the 
virtues of an Alfred, the exploits of the 
Henries and Edwards, the fame and 
fortunes of the Sidneys and Rmnpdens, 
the Irfiokes and Millpns wlm have illus¬ 
trated her annals ^ Like a man of nohle 


birth who walks up and down in a long 
gallery of portraits, and is able to say, 
'J'liis my pTOffenitor was admiral tn 
such a fight; that my great-uncle was 
general in such an engagement; he on 
the right hand held the seals in such a 
reign; tliat lady in so singular a costume 
was a celebrated beauty two hundred 
years ago; this little man in the black 
cap and peaked bekrd was one of the lu¬ 
minaries of his age, and suffered for Ills 
religion;”—he learns to value himself 
upon his ancestry, and feels himself in¬ 
terested for the Ijonor and prosperity of 
a whole line of descendants. Could a 
Swiss, think you, be so good a patriot 
who had never heard of William Tell? 
or a Hollander, who should be unac¬ 
quainted with the glorious struggles 
which freed his nation from the tyranny 
of the duke of Alva ? 

The Englishman conversant in history 
has been long acquainted with his coun¬ 
try. He knew her in the infancy of her 
greatness; has seen her, perhaps, in the 
wattled huts and slender canoes in which 
Caesar discovered her; has watched her 
rising fortunes, trembled at her dangers, 
rejoiced at her deliverances, and shared 
with honest pride tiiumphs that were ce¬ 
lebrated ages before he was born. He 
has traced her gradual improvement 
through many a" dark and turbulent 
period, many a storm of civil warfare, to 
the fair reign of her liberty and law, to 
the fullness of her prosperity and the 
anmlitode of her fame. 

Or should our patriothave his lot cast in 
some age and country which has declined 
from this high station of pre-eminence; 
should he observe the gathering glooms 
of superstition and ignorance, ready to 
close again over the bright horizon: 
should liberty lie prostrate at the feet of 
a despot, and the golden stream of com¬ 
merce, diverted into other channels, leave 
nothing but beggary find wretchedness 
around himeven then, in these ebbnig 
fortunes of his country, History, like a 
faithful mirror would tell him how high 
the tide had once risen; he would not 
tread unconsciously tlie ground where 
the Muses and the arUlUidon(» resided, 
like the goat that stupidly browses upon 
the fane of Minerva. Even ^e name of 
bis country will be dear and venerabla 
to him. He will muse over her follea 
greatness, sit down under the shade of 
tier never-dying laurels, build his little 
cottage amidst the ruins of her towers 
and temples, and contemplate with ten- 
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itarA€i6 and respect the decaying age of 
Ilia once illustrious parent. 


DOES THE END JUSTIFY THE MEANS ? 

Tins (says Mr. J. P. Thomas) is a 
question, the solution of ivhicli is so ge¬ 
nerally applicable to human conduct, as 
to render it exceedingly important. 1 
apprehend that the cause of virtue must 
justify every tiling; and there are many 
cases in which a truly good end is to be 
attained only by means which are not in 
themselves unobjectionable. Shall we 
therefore sink the noble qualities of hu- 
man nature in the slough of indecision ? 
is it not more prudent, out of evil to 
produce good? Eventual utility must, 
at last, be the criterion of human con¬ 
duct. In cases whicli are inditferent, 
no reflecting man would use means appa¬ 
rently improper: but there are many in¬ 
stances, in which a little evil is an en¬ 
gine of great good; and should not 
Umt, which is eventually preferable, al¬ 
ways prevail ? Xcither maxims nor prin¬ 
ciples should be too broailly applied; 
and even the observance of the rules 
which generally contribute lo human 
happiness must he surrendered in those 
few cases, in which the very end of such 
observance, namely, the happiness of 
mankind, is endangered. There appears 
to me to be nothing paradoxical or ro¬ 
mantic in this argument. It is consist¬ 
ent in itself. Li‘t us for a moment con¬ 
sider the evil which would arise, if the 
negative of the proposition which is my 
sunject were true. Men would he often 
compelled to tell the truth on occasions, 
on which to tell it is most unreasonable. 
Is a man bound to divulge to an assassin, 
or to a robber, those facts, the kiiowlege 
of which alone places him in a situation 
to commit lji.s intended crime? Ami 
bound to disclose the truth to a madman, 
when 1 know that it will be used as ^ 
dangerous or deadly engine to myself, 
to my friends, or to society? If a debtoc 
attempt, by the entangling ingenuity of 
legal chicane, to rob me of a just and 
prpviously-admitted debt, and 1 can, 
with equiU ingenuity, fortunately decoy 
him, in his web of special pleading, to a 
oint in which I am enabled to defeat 
im, will any honest man condemn me 
for using such means, where the end is 
notoriously just? Some author (Ru- 
tbarford, I think), instances, as an il- 
laitration of natural law, a case in which 


two men are by wreck forced to take re¬ 
fuge on a plank in the water, and both or 
one of them must therefore inevitably 
perish. Are Wh these individuals quietly 
to suffer death ? or is not one justified 
upon the principle of justice, ay, and 
even of benevolence, in forcing the other 
into the sea, in order to save his own 
life*? And yet, if the general rule of 
'*thou shult not kill" is to be univer¬ 
sally pursued, both must die. We should 
greatly ridicule a surgeon, who declined 
amputating the limb of a patient, with¬ 
out which mortification would be likely 
to ensue, merely on account of the paiu 
which the patient would suffer in the 
operation. I will adduce another illus¬ 
tration. Slave captivity is most odious 
to the free-thinking part of mankind. 
And yet how few admit the propriety of 
an immediate and complete abolition! 
It is the general opinion that a gradual 
change from slavery to freedom would 
he productive of immensely greater ad¬ 
vantages, than a sudden enlargement of 
men who know not how to use, much 
jess how to enjoy, their liberty. ThU 
is a case in which the partial permission 
of slavery, hy freemen, is justified by the 
end of prudence which is secured by it. 
It will be argued, probably, that 1 have 
iiit extreme cases. 1 have, 1 admit, al- 
eged some instances not of very fre¬ 
quent occurrence, and I allow that it 
is only in cases of infrequency that the 
affirmative of the question can be ad¬ 
mitted. Men Bhouid never compromise 
sound and useful principles, for the sake 
of merely possible good. It is always 
dangerous to speculate in morals. But 
if a case should occur in which the in¬ 
terests of humanity, mercy, justice, or 
virtue, might be deeply interested, and 
in which, taking all circumstances into 
consideration, the end would be clearly 
and indisputably justifiable and bene¬ 
ficial, why should J oppose the real hap¬ 
piness of mankind, bv a prudish quar¬ 
rel with the means, through which the 
excellent end is attainable, unless those 
means he absolutely criminal ? 

* We answer this interrogatoryin tbene^ 
The act is inconsistent with Jartine, M- 
cause no one has a right, even on the plea of 
adf-preservatioo, to inflict an irreparable is- 
jury; and it is still more repugnant to henr- 
volencCf because this quality implies good-wlH 
toward a fellow-creature. Inde^ the vlulcnoa 
which the author seems to defend ought rather 
to be condemned as an act of sdfiih policy.-— 
ilDiT. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

$ir,-^You will probably consider the 
complaint which 1 am ffoin^' to make as 
rather uncommon at the present time; 
but I can assure you that it is founded 
in truth. An honorable gentleman made 
Ills 6rst addresses to me in what Mrs. 
Rowe very justly terms the impious 
strains of adoration ; he called me angels 
goddess^ vowed eternal devotion, and 
said many fine things which are as far 
above a fine woman’s deseits, as below a 
wise man’s consideration. 1 was young, 
inexperienced,aslrarigerto flattery; and 
like a thoughtless, giddy pirl, entered 
upon a state of persecution with my 
loving tormentor, wlien I was only in 
the sixteenth year of my age. 

My husband is of a jealous temper, 
and some will probably say that his jca. 
lousy is a strong proof of his love. The 
very first time we appeared in public 
after our marriage, he noticed, with some 
signs of alarm, all tlie pretty fellows, 
whose eyes, he said, were fixed directly 
npon^me; then, making a short pause, 
he added, with a smothered sigh, “ You 
are certainly very handsome,” and passed 
the rest of the evening in pensive silence. 

This unhappy temper renders my si¬ 
tuation extremely uucnmfortable. We 
never quarrel; indeed good-breeding pre¬ 
vents that; and, besidcr, my husband is 
80 immoderately fond, that he seems de¬ 
sirous of checking his jealousy through 
fear of giving me pain; yet, for the life 
of him, he cannot conceal his anxious 
concern for my character and reputation. 

When I go to see a play, if a gentle¬ 
man bows to me, if an acquai ntance greets 
me with a smile,—in short, if 1 go out, 
with him or without him, 1 can perceive 
an uneasiness in his countenance; and, 
' when one of his friends happened to touch 
my hand by accident, he turned as pale 
as a corpse, and I really thought it 
would have thrown him into convulsions. 

A young lady who is related to me 
came to request my company, in May 
last, for a day or two at her house; but, 
as a careful parent, when his boy inad¬ 
vertently sings on Sunday, desires him 
to remember what day it is, so my dear^ 
loving —what shall 1 call him ?—tender 
husband, hinted that she ought to recol¬ 
lect what month it was, and to consider 
that a lady should not be trusted abroad 
in the month of May; that his opinion 
in this point was grounded upon the 
Spectator’s authorUy, and that he wDuld 


send her (my relation) back by a trusty 
old servant, because it was dangerous, 
he said, for a young lady to walk alone 
in the fields. 

When 1 lie in, he never quits the room 
till 1 am able to stir abroad, and may 
as pioperly be said to lie in as I. His 
fondness carried him to that length when 
1 was lately confined, that he lost a 
hundred pounds, because he would not 
leave me to attend the recovery of it, 
though a little absence, 1 should think, 
would serve to increase love, I must 
confess I have so rnucli of rny dear hus¬ 
band’s company, that ( may truly say it 
is surteiting. 

’J’oo much of any tiling, I find by me¬ 
lancholy experience, is good for nothing; 
and though i cannot but love him in re¬ 
turn for his kindness, yet one may he 
choked with a honey-comb. Besides, 
his fondness leads him into great impro¬ 
prieties, and rendeis liim the jest of his 
acquaintance. He will rise up suddenly 
in the club to which he belongs, and tell 
the astonished memlicrs that he must go 
and rejoin his dear Betsy at home: some 
of them burst into a loud laugh, while 
others,before he is well out of the room, 
arc calling him a fond foul for lits un¬ 
seasonable anxiety. I am sorry to have 
him ridiculed on my account, and should 
be glad if he would remain with his 
friends, and not think of me. 

1 was employed tlie other day upon 
some fine nee<lle-work, and complaining 
ulapaie in my eyes; and the consequence 
was, that my kind husband purchased 
an elegant pair of spectacles, which lie 
affectionately obliges me to wear, though 
1 can hardly see bow to take a stitch in 
them; but they are, be tells me, calculated 
to preserve my eyes, and so 1 am to see 
poorly now, that 1 may see better when 
1 am an old woman. I must not be re- 
fiactory, you know; for then he will say 
that 1 vvisli to have my own way in every 
thing. He follows me up and down 
from one room to another, and is as con¬ 
stant a companion as niv pincushion. 
When I am about my jellies and pre¬ 
serves, he creeps softly behind me, peeps 
over my shoulder, and frights me almost 
into hysterics. Indeed, the ^ood-natured 
but troublesome creature is always in 
my way. I could better endure his folly, 
if he had a fund of agreeable conversa¬ 
tion ; but in that respect he is exceedingly 
dull, and 1 never heard any thing from him 
more significant than the tattle of my own 
bex. 1 believe he is not quite destitute of 
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sente; but be has read in some play or 
other, that wotrien are fools,** and so 
talks nonsense with a view to be agree¬ 
able. 

In short, sir, he is so ridiculously 
fond, that lie cannot forbear playing his 
inonk(*y-tricks with me before tlie best 
company; ruffling one's handkerchief, 
snatching kisses by surprise, &c. uiul 
appears in public like a lover toying 
witli his mistress. Such a behaviour 
was disagreeable to me while 1 was uri- 
niarried, but is insupport<il)le now that I 
am a wife. I am out of countenance for 
him every time u’o go upon a \isit, and 
am afraid of joining in any scheme of 
pleasure, from an appiehension that it 
may eventually be productive of pain. 

liORTENSIA. 


THE OXFORD DECAMERON, NO. X. 

THE TWO SISTERS. 

I AM inclined to think, said the tenth 
speaker, that, although the ties of sister¬ 
hood are among the most strong and 
endearing which can he felt in domestic 
life, Pope was in the right when he con¬ 
sidered it a pi oof of no biiiall virtue in a 
young woman 

-‘‘ to hear 

A sister's praises with unwounded ear 

for I liuie certainly witnessed consider¬ 
able suffering experienced by a most 
amiable and well-principled girl from 
this cause. 1 therefore offer you a hi¬ 
story, the incidents of which, though 
they may have been frequently paral¬ 
leled in real life, have not often been 
embodied in a particular narrative. 

Amelia Forest was an ackiiowleged 
beauty from her very biitb ; and her gay- 
father, who lived up to his estate, which 
was entailed on his son, was disposed to 
consider l»er charms as the means of 
saving the money which might be ex¬ 
pected for her dowry. “That girl's face 
(he would say) is Avorth a couple of 
thousands—that bosom is so mucli money 
in my pocket—who will ask for fortune 
with Mich a shape as that?’* 

As time advanced, she was taught, on 
the same principle, to look so high for 
the situation which a creature so lovely 
and accomplished ought to fill, that, 
even ivhilst in her teens, she refused all 
the rural beaux around, together with 
the sons of wealthy traders from the 
neighbouring town, and dashing offleers 
who resided at the barracks in its vi¬ 


cinity. All bowed to her as a kind of 
divinity; but their incense ivas accepted 
as a right, or permitted as an amusement. 
She saw no merit in the man of enlight¬ 
ened mind, no charm in one whose man¬ 
ners or person attracted aH others. The 
heart that is armed with vanity and am¬ 
bition seldom yields to the poiver of love, 
and her father’s efforts were soon se¬ 
conded by iier own. 

Her mother was an amiable but meek 
woman, who, ivith a sounder judgement 
than her husband possessed, yet habitu¬ 
ally submitted to bis dictates, and, find¬ 
ing that Amelia’s vanity was too much 
inflated for her counsels to be attended 
to, forbore to press tlicm, ami turned 
her attention to Emma, the younger 
daughter, who was never beheld oy 
her father in any other point of view 
than as an encumbrance on the estate, 
which lie knew not how to get rid of in 
any other form but that of a superior 
imrse-maid to the future progeny of his 
darling, 

“ One old maid," he said, “ is good 
in a family; my poor Emma there was 
horn for one; she is all patience and per¬ 
severance, doingsome good thingorother 
from morning to night;—in fact, she is 
a familv-drudge. VVell, well, she is as 
God made her, ami when Amelia marries 
a man of rank, as most probably she ivill, 
Emma will make an excellent house¬ 
keeper or companion' for her,*’ This 
idea was so fondly cherished by the poor 
man, that at length nothing Avould serve 
him but taking his beauty to the London 
market; but, as that is not exactly open 
to the second order of Yorkshire ’squires 
fin Avhich predicament he stood), it was 
found that even a very great beauty, 
who is too genteel for an improper offer, 
yet too little endowed with money or 
fashion for a justifiable one,—who has 
no introduction, yet much pride,—may 
dress and undress in public places to 
very little purpose. A performer on the 
stage, indeed, has a much better chance 
than one in the boxes of the theatres. 

The fair Amelia returned ivith new 
dresses, but not a new name. There 
Avas, however, no need to despair; for 
she was not yet of age ; and the person 
of each sister was of that description 
which improves by time; for both were 
tall and thin, withfacesof the Siddoniati, 
cast. When parted, they Avere thought 
much alike; but, Avhen together, the 
charms of tlie elder so utterly ecUpwd 
those of the younger, as to give the im- 
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pression of her being a plain girl, which 
was far fiom being case. 

Emma was thinner than her sister; 
therefore she was too thin fur the contour 
required by her height, and her Koman 
nose derived from the same source an air 
of sharpness 'her eyes were pleasingly 
soft, but they lacked the brilliancy of 
Amelia’s; her complexion was fair, but 
pale, while that of her sister was lux¬ 
urious in its rich yet delicate bloom. 
She was also too timid to display those 
graces and accomplishments which she 

f possessed equally with the beautiful Ame- 
ia. She bad been so accustomed to live 
in the shade of obscurity, that she dared 
not venture into that light which would 
have shown her to advantage as an ami¬ 
able and well-informed girl. 

Both the sistris were blessed with good 
tempers. In the elder this appeared to 
be the result of pleasure arising from 
continued indulgence: in the younger, 
it evidently arose from higher motives, 
since it was known to all their friends, 
that her every wisli had been rendered 
subservient from childhood to Amelia’s 
inclinations. She was therefore esteemed 
for her virtues, where the other was only 
admired for her person. £mma was 
not sensible of this: she loved her sister; 
enjoyed the fame she possessed ; consi¬ 
dered that, as the younger and the in¬ 
ferior, it was only right that she should 
take her pleasures and her gowns from 
her sister’s bounty; and was in every 
respect as happy as she was amiable. If 
her father was cross, her mother was 
kind; her brother loved her as well as 
he did Amelia: of what then could she 
complain P 

During the period, when Amelia and 
her father were in town pursuing their 
fruitless speculation, a young gentleman 
made his appearance in Yorkshire, in¬ 
tending to take possession of an estate 
left to him by his uncle. He was ac- 
companied by his mother, who had been 
an intimate friend of Mrs. Forest in early 
life. The acquaintance was now gladly 
renewed, and so many invitations passed 
in the vicinity (for the new comer was a 
very engaging and worthy young man), 
jthat Emma was in the habit of meeting 
him frequently in parties; and he al¬ 
ways treated her with marked attention. 

For the first time in her life, Emma 
lelt that she was not the non-entity her 
aister’s superior claims had hitherto made 
ber. The respect shown to her by the 
fashionable an d^ at tractive stranger was 


followed by the politeness of others; 
for the men thought it right to follow 
his example, and the young women 
pressed round her, that they might be 
seen by him. A sense of increased im¬ 
portance had only the effect of increasing 
the cheerful and benevolent feelings of 
her heart; but, as her good sense showed 
her to whom she was obliged, gratitude 
to Mr. Saticroft was also excited; and to 
a very young woman this amiable and 
virtuous propensity is somewhat dan¬ 
gerous. 

Mrs. Forest perceived the state of her 
daughter’s heart, and wisely guarded 
lier from an evil to which she was pe¬ 
culiarly exposed from the situation in 
whicli she stood. Her cares were how¬ 
ever rendered needless by the return of 
Amelia, in the full blaze of beauty and 
fashion, and by the evident passion with 
U'hich slie inspired young Sancroft on 
the first day of his introduction. 

Alas, poor Emma! how short had 
been the glimpse of pleasure allowed to 
one so unassuming, thankful, and in¬ 
teresting ! yet how difficult was it to re¬ 
turn to the lowly station once held with¬ 
out pain, but now rendered mortifying 
by contrast. It was evident that Emma 
sunk below her level, because Amelia 
rose above it,—not because she was un¬ 
worthy or insignificant, since she had 
been absolutely a leader in her circle 
during her sister’s absence. She had 
little ambition in her nature; and all 
that she had pointed to the affections of 
her fellow-creatures. She wished for 
the good-will of others, and, like all 
young and artless persons who are them¬ 
selves honest and warm-hearted, she 
believed that the more than civility, the 
apparent friendship and eager courteous¬ 
ness so lately extended to her, proceeded 
from a sincere regard for her. Her 
feelings therefore were wounded, when 
she found that the frozen bosoms which 
she hud so lately thawed into communi¬ 
cativeness or kindness resumed their 
coldness, and that only averted looks 
and hasty greetings were now accorded 
to her, as one moving necessarily round 
the orbit of that planet which attracted 
them. 

When a young beauty is surrounded 
by rivals, some one or other will always 
be found the patronizer and friend of tue 
less favored, whom she will make im^ 
portant as far as she is able; but it was 
evident at this period that Amelia Forest 
was not only the beauty ;E>ar excellence^ 
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but tlie itar of fashion, from whom rival 
belief borrowed their ideas on dress and 
manniers, content to shine reflected 
splendor, and willinfr to offer incense 
whilst within her sphere, that they mi^ht 
be enaltled to demand it when placed in 
another. With such temptations to va¬ 
nity, such excuses for caprice, it was not 
surprising that Amelia’s naturally good 
disposition gave way, or that she became 
haughty, petulant, and repulsive, when 
the voire of flattery was not sounding in 
her ears, and that the sweetsmiles which 
rendered her countenance not less at¬ 
tractive than her form and features, were 
put off with her morning riding-habit, 
when she ceased to strike the eye and 
‘ witch the world with noble horseman¬ 
ship,’ or with the dress of the ball-room, 
where she had looked a goddess and 
moved a queen. As Emma bore the 
brunt of these sallies of iil-tcmper and 
airs of superiority, while she suffered 
from the recollection of the carelessness 
with which she had been treated by the 
women and the neglect of the men, some¬ 
times her mind sunk into despondency 
very unnatural at her age, and some¬ 
times she was roused for a moment to 
anger, hut never did invective sully her 
tongue or unkindiicss lurk in her heart. 
The first conciliatory word or even look 
from the beauty rendered Emma not only 
as affectionate as before, but as ready as 
ever to rejoice in her sister’s triumphs, 
and to anticipate her expectations ; and, 
while she wondered thiil Amelia could 
not he content with that which was 
nffeied, she was yet pleased with the 
brighter prospects on which the ambi¬ 
tious beauty delighted to dwell. 

Far different emotions affected her 
bosom when she found that Mr. Sancroft 
had requested permission from her father 
to pay his addresses to Amelia. The 
permission had been granted as due to 
a man of private worth and good pro¬ 
perty ; but the entire disclaiming or all 
ower over his daughter in affairs of the 
eart, argued in Mr. Forest’s case (as 
Bmnia well knew) no great anxiety on 
the subject of his young neighbour's ac¬ 
ceptance, or rather a desire for his re¬ 
jection.—Yet,” said Emma to hemlf, 
'*it is certain Amelia will love Mr, San- 
croft when she knows more of him, and 
my mother will try to bend her mind to 
it,”—" Yes ! she will marry him, for he 
is different from all the suitors she has 
ever had—in my opinion very far supe¬ 
rior. 1 hope she will love him truly, and 


make him happy; if she does not, h will 
be impossible for me to love her. 1 can 
forgive all her little airs to me, but I 
caiiiiot pardon any to hhn.” 

But could Emma wish this marriage 
to take place? Alas! the more Mr. San* 
croft came about the house, the less this 
desire seemed likely to arise: yet, as he 
became evidently more and more cap<* 
tivated, it seemed more necessary for her 
happiness to coincide with his wishes. 
The wise and pious mother saw the 
struggle she endured, but would not 
wound her delicacy by naming it, or 
open for her that power of even con¬ 
versing on the subject, which might have 
been a source of dangerous indulgence. 
She therefore led her mind into a ge¬ 
neral consideration of the practice of 
Christian duties, as they regard the re« 
gulation of the temper and the affections, 
and took especial care to keep her much 
employed on subjects of utility and be¬ 
nevolence, whilst she accustomed her to 
consider the future union of her sister 
with young Sancroft as inevitable. 

In truth Mrs. Forest would have re¬ 
joiced to sec the modest virtues of her 
unpretending Emma flourish beneath the 
protection of this young man, for whom 
she had the highest esteem, and whose 
situation in Hie was equal to her wishes; 
hut, since she dared not hope for this 
union, she now desired to see Amelia hia 
wife, trusting that the guidance of such 
a man would render her as estimable as 
she was lovely. Besides, she had little 
doubt that Emma would do well in life» 
when her showy sister was removed; 
and she trusted that, when the object of 
his pride and solicitude was provided for, 
Mr. Forest would contract his expenses, 
and save something for both his daugh¬ 
ters, so that every circumstance tended 
to make the marriage desirable. Nor 
were the friends and visitants of the fa¬ 
mily less anxious to see it completed; 
for many mothers and daughters began 
to think there was little chance for tnem 
till the beauty was disposed of, although 
they saw that some of their acquaintance 
did very well in despite of her too fasci¬ 
nating influence. 

The truly lover-like caution of Mr. 
Sancroft, who was so deeply smitten as 
to exhibit all the timidity of a trembling 
suitor, conscious of the transcendent 
powers of a mistress whose eyes had laid 
80 many low, was very favorable to hh 
wishes. Amelia liked submissive ado¬ 
ration-admired superior manners, and 
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especiallv approved a dangler so hand¬ 
some and ag'reeable, ns to offer some¬ 
thing piquant in the shape of rivalry to 
a beau of liigher pretensions. Besides, 
she was* fund of dtsplaving her nuisical 
talents, and he was a fine judge and no 
mean peiformer; so that various circuin- 
statfces combined to render him a most 
desirable companion, either at home, 
where people in the country must be 
sometimes alone, or in the neighbouring 
parties and assemblies, so that no yier- 
8on could be less desirous than Amelia 
of hastening an eclaircusement which 
might deprive her of his services. There 
were moments when she was nearly de¬ 
termined to marrv him rather than lose 
him; but the recollection of his hounded 
circumstances, uiorecspecially as he kept 
only one pair of horses for his carriage, 
settled the business, as she determined 
to have two, together with every other 
suitable concomitant. 

An adept in those manners which may 
be termed the repellent and the consola¬ 
tory, Amelia held the spit its of her lover 
in a barometer subject to great variation ; 
and, since be dared not cuinnlain or ex¬ 
ult to her, be became in the habit of 
doing it to Kmma, who was therefore in 
her turn subjected to scveie changes. 
One day she trembled with grief at wit¬ 
nessing his sorrow; the next dav his 
hope proved equally distressing. Ucly- 
ing on the gentle sympathy of her na¬ 
ture, and never suspecting the state of 
lier heart, when Sancroft saw the blush 
mantle on her cheek or the tear suffuse 
her eye, he would warmlv thank her for 
the “ regard with which she honored 
him, and the success he saw she wished 
him.” Often wouhl he lament that 
Amelia had not been nurtured like her 
in a love for domestic happiness and 
simple pleasures, and that she had not, 
like her, tastes similar to his own; but 
he would add, that he must bond to the 
demands of a being so lovely, should she 
once honor him by making them—“ Ah! 
would that hour arrive?” 

At these moments, Emma dreaded to 
think of the future fate of one who was 
thus immersed in a passion which, either 
in its success or disappointment, was 
likely to render him miserable. She 
knew thather sister would ask tliatwhich 
he ought not to grant, perhaps could not 
grant, but by forfeiting happiness and 
rinciple: yet this she could not even 
int at; for sisterly affection, family pride, 
and above alb her conscious preference 
for him, alike sealed her lips. I'hcre 


were times when the struggle of her 
heart affected her whole frame, when 
Sancroft would exclaim, “ Dear Emma, 
you are pale and unwell: I have wearied 
you till you are ill.”—“ No, no, I am 
not ill indeed.”—" You are never weary 
of hearing me praise Amelia; that is im¬ 
possible; but rriy eulogies arc so mixed 
up with my fears, my irresolution, my 
eternal suspension of the decisive ques¬ 
tion, that 1 make you quite nervous. 
Well! well! wo shall both he belter 
when it is over.” 

So thought poor Emma, hut she had 
not the power to urge this resolution to its 
proper issue, or to spare herself by de¬ 
clining to witness those attentions to her 
sister which perforce awakened pain, for 
which she suffered self-reproacli also. 
But, if Sancroft engaged her for the two 
second dances, she must go to the hall, 
norcouldshc refuse tosingwhen hisairof 
melancholy required soothing, even if she 
were herself overpowered by the words 
she uttered. As Amelia could not sing 
with any person but Emnra, whose ear 
was more correct and whose voice was 
more full and mellifluous than her own, 
and who had been ^aught from infancy 
to give her every advantage, she was ge¬ 
nerally angry at these inlerru])tions; at 
which moments, even the lover forgot 
his allegiance. He could not persuade 
himself to see, tliat 

——“ scorn look'd beautiful 

In the disdain and anget of her eye,” 

when it reproved one so gentle and un¬ 
offending, so obedient to her wishes, and 
in days past so fluent in her praises. 
Every word he uttered on these occasions 
unhappily became indelibly impressed on 
the memory and heart of Emma, and lier 
gratitude was only another name for that 
love which was now nourished by every 
incident, yet constantly struggled with, 
and prayed against, with sincerity and 
fervor. 

The appearance of a dashing baronet 
in the neighhourijood, on a sporting ex- 
cursiou, by alarming the fears of Mr. 
Sancroft, awakened the hopes of Amelia. 
She believed that her lover knew more 
of the baronet's intentions than Ijad yet 
reached her own ear, and the hopes of a 
title and a splendid equipage decided the 
question against virtue, talents, good- 
breeding, and genteel competency. Poor 
Sancroft’s pretensions were respectfully 
but positively rejected, yet with earnest 
entreaties “ that he would not cease to 
visit the family.” 
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Mrs. Forest sincerely regretted this 
termination of an affair which had been 
so near her heart. Her husband spread 
the news in all directions, in order 
that the sporting baronet might learn 
his own power of being drawn into the 
meshes. Emma was angry, but could 
not be sorrowful. Slie told herself that 
this arose from her sense of the unfitness 
of the parties for each other; and, as this 
was really tlie case, most probably for 
some time she succeeded in believing 
that which reason sanctioned. But when 
it was found that Mr. Sancroft had left 
his house for an indefinite time, and 
that he was not expected to return before 
Miss Forest’s marriage or his own, Emma 
felt a wretchedness which she had never 
known before, and fancied that, if she 
could have seen him and conversed with 
liim daily, even in the most humble ca¬ 
pacity, she might have been happy. 
Scarcely could slie (in despite of her ac* 
customed meekness and humility) forbear 
to reproach her sister bitterly for having 
indicted so much sorrow and mortification 
on one whose hopes she had nourished 
and mis-led ; but Amelia was too much 
engaged, and in fact herself too anxious, 
to attend to her reproaches. She felt 
that she had flung a pearl away,” and 
that, if she did not catch the jewel 
floating before her mind’s eye and daz¬ 
zling it by a superior splendor, she might 
justfy become a laughing-stock to all 
around her. 

Mr. Forest was a renowned shot; of 
course it was not difficult for him to make 
a speedy acquaintance at the lodge, taken 
for a couple of months by Sir Harry 
Harebrain, who soon was prevailed upon 
to take first a dinner and next a bed 
at the manor-house (Mr. Forest’s re¬ 
sidence). The baronet was a gay Irish¬ 
man with little thought, much good- 
humor, and great hilarity, and one to 
whom company had long been as neces¬ 
sary as meat and drink; and tlierefore, 
after living a fortnight alone, it was no 
wonder that he entered into that sort of 
society which was offered by his new 
neighbour with eagerness and thankful¬ 
ness, and (as the praises of the beauty had 
already met his ear) with the gallantry 
of his country he was prepared to enter 
on the very part desired from him, and 
to run away with her from all competitors. 
It 80 happened, however, that Amelia, 
from a consciousness of her own inten¬ 
tion to be charming, was incapable of 
playing the agreeable with her usual ef¬ 


fect, and that, in her endeavours to be 
striking as a woman of fashion, she had 
so much over-dressed herself as to appear 
palpably aiming at a certain purpose, 
since no country gentleman's daughter 
was likely to be so caught on a chance 
visit, and the baronet’s first entree was 
made such apparently. Emma, com¬ 
manded to dress so as to appear us a foil, 
and in her present state of spirits utterly 
careless on the subject, attracted atten¬ 
tion by the contrast she exhibited, 
and lier blushes (produced by the ba¬ 
ronet’s regards, which were certainly 
Hibernian, and shot too from singularl^- 
fine eyes) continued that attraction, in 
consequence of which the poor girl re¬ 
treated as much as possible from his 
gaze, 

Amelia changed her plan of attack t 
and, as Sir Harry grew more familiar at 
the house, he had opportunities of seeing 
her in every variety of costume, and even 
of occupation; for, since it appeared to 
be his whim to admire simple girls and 
rural employments, the beauty could 
stoop to conquer as a dairy-maid, or 
charm as a ballad-singer; but, with a 
constancy by which his country is not 
distinguished, and which his manners 
and character rendered very improbable, 
he actually continued to distinguish 
Emma, and at lengtii astonisheu and 
almost terrified her, by pouncing upon 
her with a violent offer of his hand and 
fortune; his heart being no longer in 
his power, as she had held the poor 
thing in prison a good month, to say the 
least of it.”— 

“ I don’t know what my fatlicr will 
say, but 1”—Oh I don’t think of your 
father at all, my dear, for to my mind 
he thinks little of you; and for your 
sister the beauty”— 

“ Oh, Sir Harry, you are very good, 
and I thank you sincerely, but indeed 1 
cannot—no, 1 cannot —love you as 1 
ought.” 

Emma was exceedingly agitated as 
she spoke these words; and tlic sincerity 
which they evinced, and the kind feelings 
awakened toward one who had so distin¬ 
guished her, were so visible in her coun¬ 
tenance, that Sir Harry, who knew some¬ 
thing of hearts, as well as of hares, saw 
how matters stood with her.— 

« You cannot love me, Emma—^and, 
what’s more, you can love another."— 
“ Oh! sir, I did not say tliat.”—“ True; 
but I ’ll venture to say it for you, and 
1 ’ill sorry from my soul it can be said. 
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You would have saved me, and made a 
man of me, Emma; and perhaps you 
may wait long ere you meet a fonder 
lover or a better husband,” 

As the baronet uttered the last words, 
he shook his head, to send away two 
round drops that were falling on his 
cheek: with the action he rsulied his 
spirits, and calling upon God to bless 
her, with a hasty kiss on her unresisting 
hand, withdrew, saying at the same time, 
** Since it is to be so, the dear girl shall 
at least have the glory of having refused 
me. 1 ’ll just tellall the neighbourhood, 
and then set off for Purls in the style of 
the other lover.” 

Groat was the astonishment on all 
sides when the refusal of Emma was 
known, and the anger excited in Mr, 
Forest’s bosom raged for a short time 
frightfully, but Amelia anxiously en¬ 
deavoured to mitigate it, being undoubt¬ 
edly glad that any circumstance saved 
her from the mortification of seeing 
Emma placed so much above her. The 
mother rejoiced that she had refused a 
man, who, however generous he might 
be, was thoughtless, improvident, and 
ill calculated to lead a young wife into 
a tempting world. It was also evident 
that the eciat of the affair gave to Emma 
some importance in the eyes of those 
who were acquainted with her: they now 
began to discover that she really was 
a sweet creature with a lovely figure, 
growing almost as haadsomc as ncr ueau- 
tiful sister. But no society now offered 
to her the charm which it had once pos¬ 
sessed. Her spirits were a little relieved, 
and her person was unquestionably much 
improved in the following year; and, 
about the end of it, there was a rumor 
that Mr. Sancroft was returning, which 
again quickened the pulsation of her 
heart, and aivakened transient roses on 
her cheek. On his arrival, he did not 
avoid intercourse with the family, or 
liold liimself aloof, even from the beauty. 
Many believed that, he would renew his 
addresses, and Amelia herself seemed to 
think 80 , from her pointed injection of a 
gay colonel’s advances. It was noticed 
that he received and visited the family ; 
but it might be purely to oblige bis mo¬ 
ther, who had returned with him ; and 
it was certain that he paid little attention 
tP any l&dy at the manor-house except 
its mistress, whom he frequently ques¬ 
tioned on the report he had heard of the 
baronet’s offer to Emma. He was yet 
evidently never happy when he was out 


of the house, and the master^of it lost no 
opportunity of invitinghim thither. “The 
colonel was gone, and times were a 
little changed ; the beauty was two years 
and a half older than her sister; she was, 
it is true, handsomer than ever, but yet 
she had been a long time before the 
world in that capacity ; and, since San¬ 
croft was his father’s eldest son, he would 
be rich enough to keep her in great style 
some time or other—so argued the 
father. 

But Sancroft showed no symptom of 
love beyond that of deep thought; and 
this sometimes amounted to a degree of 
melancholy, which Amelia herself could 
no longer relieve, even when she con¬ 
descended to Slug his favorite songs and 
praise his favorite authors. It was pretty 
evident that her influence was gone; 
hut, since it might be awakened by the 
appearance ofa new lover, and Doncaster 
races were at hand, which had hitherto 
annually produced one or more, much 
was expected from this experiment. 

As Mr. Sancroft liad agreed to meet 
liis lady at Doncaster in order to con¬ 
duct her to town, this gay period was 
fixed upon as the time, and the two fa¬ 
milies went thither together ; for Emma 
was now thought worthy of filling a 
place in all parties. She had by no 
means her best looks at this time: for 
she was in a state of incessant solicitude; 
—she could not understand either her 
sister or Sancroft; and it was the bu¬ 
siness of lier life to school her heart 
into that obedience which cireiimstances 
might demand from lier. She was de¬ 
termined, as far as she could, to be gay, 
because she believed it to be a duty re¬ 
quired from her as the means of banishing 
ftom her mind the object which en¬ 
grossed her, and whom she found it im¬ 
possible to forget for a moment in the 
solitude of the country. 

The first person, of whom mention wae 
made on their arrival, was Sir Harry 
Hai'cbrain. Emma looked pleased, for 
her remembrances of him were pleasur¬ 
able, while Amelia observed that he 
would probably appear at the ball, and 
added sarcastically, “ Emma ought to 
meet her one lover gratefully.”—At this 
moment Sancroft looked frowningly, 
yet with solicitude of no common cha¬ 
racter, on both the sisters; but both 
these expressions faded from his counte¬ 
nance when Emma said, “1 am grateful 
to sir Harry for his good opinion^ though 
he is a man 1 could not and would not 
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marnr, even if I liked him ever so well; 
but I would rather not see him again, so 
1 will stay at home to-night.’*—Ridi¬ 
culous ! he has forgotten the whole af¬ 
fair ; it is a year and a half ago now;—a 
innn forgets his strongest attachments in 
less time than that,” said Amelia, with 
an oblique glance atSancroft.—“A man 
may forget every thing,” said Emma 
simply; “for he lives in the world and 
has much to think of; but a woman 
cannot, and I would rather not be made 
to remember what—” “What a 4 .fool 
you were ?” said the father in a question¬ 
ing tone, adding, “ I believe you; and 
to the ball yem Miall go, Miss, wliatei^er 
may be your sentimentalities and non¬ 
sense.” 

During the whole evening Sancroft 
did not leave Emma for a moment with¬ 
out betraying uneasiness ; but it was late 
before circumstances threw sir Harry in 
their way. He was remarkably hand¬ 
some, and his frank yet elegant manners 
so evidently pointed him out as a man 
formed to captivate the fair, that Sancroft 
could not avoid believing that Emma had 
once loved him, and had sacrificed her 
passion to those principles which were 
infused by her rxetdientmother; and on 
this decision he highly complimented 
luT the first moment they were alone to¬ 
gether.—“I do not merit your praise,” 
said Emma, as her check reddened, and 
she averted her face from his eyes. 
—“ Sir Harry said, I should save nim 
from the consequence of his errors; and 
if I had loved him, most probably I 
should have been tempted to try. Alas! 
fl have nothing to boast of.”—“Yes, 
Emma, you have every thing to boast of 
which can adorn your sex, and among 
the rest that humility which forbids not 
only boasting but self-approbation. My 
heartand iny understanding always did 
you the justice to see this; but I was 
dazzled, deluded, as I may say, by your 
sister’s beauty. My fault, I fear, though 
unconnected with moral depravity or im- 
>rudcnt prodigality, may render you as 
ittle inclined to accept me as the ba¬ 
ronet ; but tell me with your accustomed 
ingenuousness, will time, assiduity, in- 
creasingadmiration and esteem, be likely 
to dispose you to listen to me ?”—“ Is it 
my esteem you seek ? my— my affection ? 
do 1 hear you Hghtly» Mr. Sancroft ?*’— 

Surely you Emma. You cannot 
doubt how high a value I have long set 
upon it, since I conquered riiy natural 
repugnance to that society where I had 


been mortified by refusal, in ordci to ob¬ 
tain it ?” 

It is unnecessary to pursue nn iclair^ 
citeement so interesting to both parties. 
Explanation only served to show that 
many hopes and fears might have been 
^ared to each. Jn a very short time 
Emma became the happy and excellent 
wife of the only man whom she bad ever 
loved, and who now returned abundant 
interest for the time in which be had 
robbed her of those affections he felt to 
have been due to tenderness and unas¬ 
suming worth, exposed perpetually to 
bitter disappointment and corroding silent 
sorrow. 

When Emma bad been married long 
enough to be the mother of three lovely 
cliildren, Amelia met at her house a gen¬ 
tleman who hud a very splendid equi¬ 
page, was a handsome man of about fifty 

} /^ears of age, and was so captivated by 
ler person and manners, as to be induced 
to offer his hand. She gladly accepted 
the offer ; and, as she lolled in her ele¬ 
gant carriage, and tried (but in vain) to 
console herself by gazing on the beauty 
of her four bays, she reflected on tho 
empty state of her purse, the daily mor¬ 
tifications to which it subjected her, the 
arrogance to which she was compelled to 
bend, and the little power her beauty 
actually procured her, when it was united 
Avith matrimonial rights and haughty 
requisitions. When she contraste(r her 
situation with that of the onee lowly 
Emma, she was ready to fancy that the 
wand of a necromancer had passed over 
them both to reverse their former fate, 
and, in the course of a few years, the 
time has arrived, ivhen others are ready 
to draw the same conclusion ; for Emma 
has in her person improved so much as 
greatly to resemble wnat Amelia was at 
the time of her marriage, whereas the 
beauty has sunk siuidenly into the scar 
and blighted autumn of life. She who 
was once dressed not only with taste 
but magnificence, is now inelegant and 
unfashionable, her tall form is spare to 
leanness, and her fine features arc sharp 
and harsh, being marked at once ivitii 
the discontent which is inevitable to her 
situation, and the pride ivhich seeks to 
disguise it. Yet, with all her assumed 
hauteur, poor Amelia has more of heart 
about her than she ever had in her life; 
for tbechildrenof Emma have awakened 
those maternal feelings not required, in 
her own grand but cheerless abode; and 
deeply does she lainent that vanity and 
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ambition blunted those feelings and per¬ 
verted that taste ivhtch nature and virtue 
would have inspired. Often does she 
recall the memory of her former lovers 
%vith regret, and think how weakly she 
suffered her chance of happiness to be 
lost, while she was pursuing a phantom ; 
but it is some consolation to her amended 
heart to know, that, of all her discarded 
lovers, the most deserving is the husband 
of that inestimable sister and friend, 
whose pure sympathy and generous re¬ 
gard constitute the only consolation of 
her stately but comfortless existence. 


THE DISTRESS OP TUB LaDT EVELINE, 
airassENTED iir an elegant enoravino. 

In a conflict between the English and 
the Welsh, Bcrengcr, a gallant knight, 
had fallen (as it was then and is still 
said) on the bed of honorand, 
during a cessation of hostilities, “ the 
calmness of all around seemed to press 
like a weight on the bosom of his daugh¬ 
ter, the unhappy Eveline, and filled her 
with a deeper sense of present grief, 
and a keener fear of future horrors, than 
had reigned there during the bustle, 
blood, and confusion of uie preceding 
day. She rose up—she sat down—she 
moved to and fro on the platform—she 
remained fixed like a statue to a single 
spot; as If she were trying by variety of 
posture to divert her internal sense of 
fear and sorrow. 

At length, looking at the monk and 
the Fleming as they slept soundly under 
the shade of the battlement, she could no 
longer forbear breaking silence. ** Men 
are happy,” she said, “ iny beloved Rose; 
their anxious thoughts are cither di¬ 
verted by toilsome exertion, or drowned 
in the insensibility which follows it. 
Tliey may encounter wounds and death; 
but it is we who feel in the spirit a more 
keen anguish than the body knows, and, 
in the gnawing sense of present ill and 
fear of future misery, a living death, more 
cruel than that which ends our woes at 
once.” 

Do not he thus downcast, my noble 
lady,” said Hose; ** be rather what you 
were yesterday, caring for the wounded, 
for the aged, for every one but yourself 
—exposing even your dear life among 
the showers of tlie Welsh arrows, when 
doing so could give courage to others^; 
while 1—bhame on me—could but 
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tremble, sob, and weep, and needed all 
the little wit 1 have to prevent my shout¬ 
ing with the wild cries of the Welsh, or 
screaming and groaning with those of 
our?friends who fell around me.” 

“ Alas! Rose,” answered her mistress, 

you may at pleasure indulge your 
fears to the verge of distraction yourself 
^you have a father to fight and watch 
for you. Mine—my kind, noble, and 
honored parent, lies dead on yonder 
field, and all which remains for me is to 
act as may best become hU memory. 
But this moment is at least mine, to think 
upon and mourn fur him.” 

So saying, and overpowered by the 
long-repressed burst of filial sorrow, she 
sank down on the banquette which ran 
along the inside of the embattled parapet 
of the platform, and murninring to her¬ 
self, “ He is gone for ever!” abandoned 
herself to the extremity of grief. One 
hand grasped unconsciously the weapon 
which she held, and served, at the same 
time, to prop her forehead, while the 
tears, by which she was now for the first 
time relieved, flowed in torrents from 
her eyes, and her sobs seemed so con¬ 
vulsive, that Rose almost feared her heart 
was bursting. Her affection and sympa¬ 
thy dictated at once the kindest course 
which Eveline’s condition permitted. 
Without attempting to control the tor¬ 
rent of grief in its full current, she gently 
sat down beside the mourner, and, pos¬ 
sessing herself of the hand which had 
sunk motionless by her side, she alter¬ 
nately pressed it to her lips, her bosom, 
and her brow; now covered it with 
kisses, now bedewed it with tears, and, 
amid these tokens of the most devoted 
and humble sympathy, waited a more 
composed moment to offer her little stock 
of consolation in such deep silence and 
stillness, that, as the pale light fell upon 
the two beautiful young women, it 
seemed rather to show a group of sta¬ 
tuary, the work of some eminent sculp¬ 
tor, than beings whose eyes still wept, 
and whose hearts still throbbed. At a 
little distance, tlie gleaming corslet of 
the Fleming, and the dark garments of 
Father Aldrovand, as they lay prostrate 
on the stone steps, might represent the 
bodies of those lor whom the principal 
figures were mourning. 

** After a deep agony of many mi¬ 
nutes, it seemed that thesuriuws of Eve¬ 
line were assuming a more composed 
character; her convulsive sobs were 
changed for long, low, profound sighs, 
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and the course of her tears, though they 
still flowed, was milder and less violent. 
Her kind attendant, availing herself of 
these gentler symptoms, tried softly to 
will the spear from her lady's grasp. 
“ liPt me oe sentinel for a while,” she 
«aid, “ my sweet lady,—1 will at least 
scream louder than you, if any danger 
should approach.” She ventured to kiss 
her cheek*and throw her arms round 
Eveline's neck while she spoke; but a 
mute caress, which expressed her sense 
of the faithful girl's kind intentions to 
minister, if possible, to her repose, was 
the only answer returned. They remained 
for many minutes silent and in the same 
posture,—Eveline, like an upright and 
slender poplar,—Rose, who encircled 
her lady in her arms, like the woodbine 
which twines around it." 


NOUREDDIN AND AlARIA, OR THE ART¬ 
FUL FRANK; 

from the New Arabian Nights' Enters 

tainments* 

A Christian princess, being taken 
by a Mohammedan corsair, is purchased 
as a slave by Noureddin, the son of an 
Egyptian merchant. With him she lives 
for some time in the endearments of mu¬ 
tual ufTectiuii; hut a discovery is at length 
made, which terminates in tlie separation 
of the lovers. 

“ Noureddin (says the Arabian story¬ 
teller), when he awoke one iiiglit, found 
Maria by his side, bathed in tears.— 
‘ What ails you, mistress of beauty?* 
asked he.—‘ 1 weep,* said she, ‘ on ac¬ 
count of the separation with which we 
are threatened.—Who threatens us with 
it?' asked Noureddin; ‘we love each 
other cordially, and nothing in the world 
will ever have power to part us.*—‘ Ah !’ 
said she, ‘ you know as yet nothing of 
tlic world. You enjoy the fair days, 
without ever thinking of the foul ones 
which fate has in store for you. Beware, 
niy dear Noureddin, of an old Frank, 
who squints with his right eye, halts 
with Ills left leg, and has a swarthy com¬ 
plexion and a long beard; he is the man 
whom we have to fear. 1 saw him yes¬ 
terday evening prowling about the city, 
andarn convinced that he is come solely 
in search of me,*—‘Only let me meet 
with him,' said Noureddin; ' i 'll throttle 
him, or play him such a trick as he 
shall not forget while he lives.’—‘Give 
up,' rejoined Maria, “ the idea of taking 


his life, but beware of entering luto any 
conversation or intercourse witli him. 
May God protect us from his consummate 
villany 

“ The next morning, when he had left 
home to go about the city, he sat down 
before a shop, and was overtaken by 
sleep. The old Prank, attended by seven 
others of his nation, chanced to pass by, 
and no sooner did he observe the hand¬ 
kerchief which Noureddin had wrapped 
round his head, (which had been worn 
by the princess,) than he sat down by 
him to examine it more closely. Wlieii 
the young merchant awoke and percei ved 
the Frank by his side, he gave a loud 
shriek. ‘ Why do you shriek thus ?’ said 
the Frank; ‘ have we robbed you of 
something?’—‘If you had robbed me, 
wretch,* replied Noureddin, ‘ i would 
bring you to justice,'—‘ Moslem,’ said 
the Frank, ‘ 1 conjure you by your faith, 
tell me how you came by this liandker- 
cliief?’-*-‘ it IS the work of my mother,' 
answered Noureddin.—‘ Sell it to me,* 
said the old man.'—‘ 1 will not sell it,' 
replied Noureddin.—‘ Sell it to me,’ re- 
eated the Frank; ‘ 1 will give you live 
undred dinars in hard cash for it; with 
that money your mother can make you 
another.—‘ 1 will not sell it, hobbling 
wretch!' was Noureddin's only answer. 
The Frank would not take a refusal, 
but continued to increase his offer, until 
he got to a thousand dinars. Noureddin 
persisted in his first answer, that be 
would not sell it. Tlie merchants who 
were present then remonstrated witJi 
him, and said,—‘ What obstinacy it is to 
refuse to sell for a thousand dinars a 
handkerchief that is scarcely worth a 
hundred ? Why should you let slip tho 
opportunity of doing so meritorious an 
act as it would be to fleece this cursed 
Frank of nine hundred dinars?’ Nou¬ 
reddin at length yielded, out of shame 
and want of nrrnness ; he delivered the 
handkerchief, and, after he had received 
the money, was about to retire^when the 
Frank, turning to the meichants, said, 
‘ Let not Noureddin leave us; I invite 
the whole company to sup with me; we 
will pass the night in drinking and in 
conversation.'—Noureddin diu all he 
could to get excused, but the company 
would not listen to his reasons, and 
dragged him along to the reKideuce of 
the Frank, who produced a fatted lamb, 
and broached a cask of Cretan wine. It 
was not long before Noureddin was in¬ 
toxicated. All tliis time the Frank kept 
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close by bis side, and iierer ceased talk- 
inie to him. ‘Sell me,* he at length 
Bafd, ' the slare whom you bought in 
the presence of these merchants for one 
thousand dinars: 1 will give you five 
thousand for her,* Noureddin refused, 
though but feebly, for his head was quite 
dizzy. Raising his offer a thousand di¬ 
nars at a time, the Frank at length ^ot 
to ten thousand, and Noureddin said, 
‘ You shall have her at that price.' The 
Frank called the whole company to wit* 
ness the bargain, and they continued to 
push the wine about. Toward tlie morn¬ 
ing the Frank cried out to his slaves, 
* Ho, there ! bring me the ten thousand 
dinars which 1 am to pay Noureddin as 
the price of his slave.*—‘Infamous liar!’ 
exclaimed the merchant, ‘ I have sold 
thee nothing; and, besides, I have no 
slave .’—^ Inese Moslems are my wit¬ 
nesses,’ replied the Frank. The company 
thereupon bore witness agreeably to the 
truth, aUhe same time making various ob¬ 
servations on the folly of Noureddin, in 
objecting to sell for ten thousand dinars a 
slave who had cost him but one thou¬ 
sand. At length, overpowered by their 
attestations and arguments, he was forced 
to accept the ten thousand dinars, and 
the contract of sale was drawn up by the 
judge and subscribed by the witnesses,” 


SHORT CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW PUB¬ 
LICATIONS. 

Devotional f^ersesy by Bernard Bar. 
/on.-- The simplicity and grace, the sen¬ 
timental turn, and tlie occasional force 
of Mr. Barton’s poetical mind, seem to 
qualify him for religious effusions. He 
appears to feel the pure influence of de¬ 
votion, and to be moved by the spirit of 
unaffected piety. He states, as his reason 
for writing verses on the foundation of 
Scripture, that, “ in the many afflicting 
and striking incidents recorded in holy 
writ, in the numerous glimpses afforded 
in its earlier pages of pastoral and pa¬ 
triarchal life, in ^e imposing pictures so 
grapliically painted in its historical parts 
of events as sublime as marvellous, in the 
gorgeous splendors of the Jewish ritual, 
as well as in the simple touching beauty 
of the nairative portion of the New Tes¬ 
tament, may be found themes inexhaus¬ 
tible for poetry of the highest order.” 

We do not say that Mr. Barton's 
poetry is of the highest order / but it is, 
in general, pleasjng and impressive. 


The Messiah of Klopstock^ irans^ 
lated from the German into English 
f^erscj by G. H. C, Egestorff.-^Tuh is 
a correct version with regard to the 
meaning and construction ; out it is not 
sufiicientty poetical. Indeed, it does not 
so nearly assimilate to the original as 
Mrs. Collyer's translation of the Death 
of Abel resembles the work of Gessner, 


though that lady traced it, nbt from the 
German language, but from a French 
medium. 


II Paradiso Perduto di Milton, Ver- 
sione Italiana, di Guido Sorelli, Fio» 
renrtno.—SorelU is a tolerable poet, and 
not a contemptible translator. A version 
of the Paradise Lost is a difficult task, 


and therefore great allowance ought to 
be made for any failure in its execution. 
Many parts must be expected to be very 
inferior to the original, and few passages, 
except those which occur in the dullest 
parts of the poem, can be thought to 
equal the efforts of the English bard ; 
yet Sorelli, Avherever we have compared 
his verses with tliose of Milton, appears 
to have a good conception of the sense; 
his style is neat, and his versification 
frequently harmonious. 


A Peep at the Pilgrims in 1636. 3 
vols.—As the reader will naturally in¬ 
quire who are these pilgrims, and what 
are their characters and views, we beg 
leave to state that they were emigrants 
from England, who left that country for 
the purpose of securing religious free¬ 
dom. I'heir story is well told, and their 
adventures have an air of interest. The 
hero of the tale is major Atherton, a man 
of courage, talent, and worth, who joins 
a party of his countrymen, and, on his 
arrival in New-England, enters with 
zeal into the politics and wars of the 
country. He also amuses himself with 
love, and, at the end of his active career, 
becomes the fond husband of a hand¬ 
some Puritan, whose character is plea¬ 
singly delineated by the novelist. 


The Highest Castle and the Lowest 
Cave, by Rebecca Edridge. 3 vols,— 
This is far from being so good a novel 
as we were induced to expect from tlie 
authoress of the Scrinium; there was in 
that work a degree of merit which we in 
vain seek when we attempt to explore 
the castle end the cave. We fully coin¬ 
cide with the lady in her assertion, that 
the “ good will not be led astniy, nor the 
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wicked confirTOd in vice, by what she 
has writtenbut we are sorry to observe, 
that she has not, on this occasion, made 
her rerommendation of virtue, or her 
dissuasions from vice, sufficiently striking 
to reward the reader’s attention. I’he 
style is tolerable; but the incidents are 
hackneyed, and few, we think, will either 
be enlivened or interested by the per- 
fonnancc. 

Matildoy a Tale of the Day ,—This 
novel, wliich is the production of lord 
Normanby, is agreeable and interesting; 
There is no intricacy or complexity in 
the plot. A young lady, being taught 
to believe that her lover is faithless, is 
prevailed upon to give her hand to one 
whom she docs not love. She afterwards 
meets the object of her early affection, 
and is induced to elope with him. They 
do not, in a state of guilt, live so hap¬ 
pily as the lady perhaps expected ; and, 
at a time when her health is in a preca¬ 
rious and critical state, she dies in a 
fright, having seen a boat sink in which 
she supposed her paramour to be return¬ 
ing after an occasional absence. With 
the high-bred personages of the tale, 
some vulgar members of society are 
mingled ; but the author does not shine 
in the description of such characters, 
being more at home in the display of 
fashionable life. 

11 Decamevone di Boccaccio, 3 vols. 
Hvo .—This is a correct and embellished 
edition of ten celebrated tales, introduced 
to the tasteful reader by a critical disser¬ 
tation on the author’s genius. The or¬ 
namental appendages consist of ten en¬ 
gravings, executed by Fox from the 
beautiml designs of Stothard. Among 
these, the crowning of Pampinea as 
queen of the story-tellers for the day,— 
the representation of the party seated in 
a shady glade,—and the banquet-scene 
in the garden,—-are the most attractive 
and striking pieces. 

Leonard and Gertrude^ translated 
from the German of Pestaiozzi .—This 
is called a book for the people,” being 
calculated to promote mat object at 
which many respectable and distin¬ 
guished persons now particularly aim, 

■eh c dinusioD of knowlege among the 
lower classes. Important truths are here 
communicated by the medium of a tale, 
and instructiem assumes the form of 
amusement. 


The Juvenile Sketch-Book^ or Pio 
tures of Youth ,—These pictures consist 
of tales, composed in the language of 
simplicity and truth. The author (seem¬ 
ingly a fair one) has endeavoured to de¬ 
lineate the probable effects of causes 
which exist in the minds of most young 
people, and to represent the ultimate 
consequences of feelings and dispositions, 
which must either be encouraged or sup¬ 
pressed, as they lean to virtue, or ap¬ 
proach to vice.” The tales are sufficiently 
interesting to please youthful readers, 
and, in point of morality, are unobjec¬ 
tionable.. 


ANECDOTES OP DISTINGUISHED PER¬ 
SONS, EFFUSIONS OF PLEASANTUY, 

Madame ClairoHy the Actress .— When 
this lady was performing at I'aris the 
part of Ariadne, being very ill, and 
fearing she should not be able to get 
through the character, she had ordered 
a couch to be placed on the stagt% to re¬ 
lieve her if she should be overcome witli 
fatigue. Toward the conclusion of tin* 
fifth act, her strength failed when she 
was to express her" despair at the Hight 
of Phaedra und Theseus, and she fell 
lifeless on the couch. The quick per¬ 
ception of Mademoiselle Brilland, who 
played the character of the confidanU\ 
suggested to her the idea of occupying 
the scene by a jeu de theatre the most 
interesting. She fell at her feet, and took 
one of her hands, which she bathed with 
her tears : her words, slowly articulated, 
interrupted by sighs, gave,Clairon time 
to revive; her looks, her motions, af¬ 
fected her; and, rising, she threw her¬ 
self into the arms of her confidante. The 
public, in tears, acknowleged this mutual 
intelligence by the greatest applause. 

In Madame Clairon's smtCy among 

fools and voluptuaries, was M. S- y 

son of a merchant of Bretagne, who was 
about thirty years of age, and had re¬ 
ceived an excellent education, but whose 
reserve and timidity prevent^ him from 
explaining what his desires dictated. He 
was, Imwever, distinguished by Clairon 
among the others, and allowed to enjoy 
the honor of her friendship, according to 
her own phrase; whilst, by patience and 
assiduity, he hoped and (anguished for 
a more tender sentiment. But, whilst 
he was thus engaged, his affairs became 
involved, and a fnelancholy dislike to¬ 
ward the world ensued ; and he sougkt. 
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by all possible means, to abstract his 
mistress from society, in order to possess 
her alone himself. h*!iuch a vain hope, 
under such circumstances, was of course 
extinguished ; Clairon saw the necessity 
of immediately destroying the only con¬ 
solation which rendered life desirable to 
him. In consequence of this, he became 
ill: her refusal increased his malady. 
At this period he recovered some pro¬ 
perty, but soon died after his letters and 
visits had been rejected. His last re- 
ouest was, that his mistress would in¬ 
dulge him once more with the pleasure 
of seeing her: her engagements, how¬ 
ever, prevented her. 

Fuseli^ the Artist ,—When he was 
dining at a friend's house, a gentleman 
called out to him from the other end of 
the room, “ Mr. Fuseli, 1 lately pur¬ 
chased a picture of yours.” Mr. F. 
“ Did you ? what is the subject ?” Gent, 
“ I really don't know." Mr. F, “ That's 
odd enough; you must be a strange 
fellow, to buy a picture without knowing 
the subject!” Gent, (a little nettled} 
“ 1 don t know wbat the deyil it is.” 
Mr. F. “ Perhaps it w the devil: I have 
often painted him.” Gent. “Perhaps it 
is.” Mr. F. “Well! you have Aim now ; 
take rare that lie does not one day have 
you !” 

A^ery rarely has a greater testimony 
been given to the eflert of any ])icture 
tiian was involuntariivpaid to Fuseli's re¬ 
presentation of tlie ghost-scene in Ham- 
Jet by a celebrated metaphysician now 
living. As a matter of lavor, this gen¬ 
tleman was admitted to an inspection of 
the gallery son\e time before it was opened 
to the public. He began his scrutiny 
with the pictures on the side of the room 
opposite to that where Fuseli’s Hamlet 
hung; but on suddenly turning liis head 
in that direction, he caught a sight of 
the phantom, and exclaimed, in an ac¬ 
cent of terror, “ Lord have mercy upon 
me!” 

Fuseli had a great dislike to common- 
pjacc observations. After sitting per¬ 
fectly silent fur a long time in his own 
room, during the “ disjointed chat” of 
some idle visitants, who were gabbling 
with one another about the weather, and 
other topics of as interesting a nature, 
he suddenly exclaimed,—“ We had pork 
for dinner to-day.”—“ Dear! (said one 
of the party) what an odd remark 3”— 
“ Why, it is as good as any thing that 
you have been saying for the last hour.” 


Lord Erskine ,—^This popular orator, 
having made a brilliant speech on some 
occasion at the Crown ana Anchor, was 
met the next day by a learned brother, 
who, after complimenting him on his 
success, observed, that, though he was 
delighted, enraptured, by the speech 
when listening to it, yet, strange to say, 
he had not carried on a single idea, and 
could not even recollect what it was 
about. Erskine, throwing himself into an 
attitude expressive of admiration, replied, 
“Nor, to tell you the truth, do 1 retain 
a trace of it; it was the fragrance of the 
rose, lost as soon as shed,” 

Lord Byron's Opinions respecting 
the Orators of his Time ,—I have never 
heard any one who fulfilled my idea of 
an orator. Grattan would have been 
near it, but for his harlequin delivery, 
Pitt I never heard; Fox but once, and 
then he struck me as a debater, which, 
to me, seems as different from an orator 
as an improvisatore or a versifier from 
a poet. Grey is great, but it is not ora¬ 
tory. Canning is sometimes very like 
one. Windham I did not admire, though 
all the world did—it seemed sad sophis¬ 
try. Whitbread was the ]>inostlienes 
of bad taste and vulgar vehemence, but 
strong, and English. Lord Holland is 
impressive from sense and sincerity; 
lord Lansdown good, but still a debater 
only. Grenville 1 like vastly, if he would 
prune his speeches down to an hour’s 
delivery. Burdett is sweet and silvery 
as Belial himself, and, 1 think, the 
greatest favorite in Pandemonium—at 
Jeast 1 alu'ays heard the country gen¬ 
tlemen and the ministerial devilry praise 
his speeches up stairs, and they ran 
down from Bellamy’s when he was on 
his legs. 

1 heard bishop Marsh make his second 
speech. It made no impression. 1 like 
Ward (now viscount Dudley and Ward): 
studied—but clear, and sometimes elo¬ 
quent. Peel, my school and form fellow 
(we sat within two of each other) strange 
to say, 1 have never heard, though i often 
wished to do so; but, from what 1 re¬ 
member of him at Harrow, he is, or 
should be, amongst the best of them. 
Now 1 do not admire Mr. Wilberforce’s 
speaking. It is nothing bnt a flow of 
words—words, words alone. 1 doubt 
greatly if the English have any eloquence 
properly so called. Lord Chatham and 
Burke made the nearest approaches to 
oratory in England. 1 don't know what 
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Er^kine may hare been at the bar; but 
in the houBc I wish him at the bar once 
Lauderdale is shrill, and Scotch, 
and acute. But, amongst all these good, 
bad, and indifferent, I never heard the 
spppcii which was not too long for the 
auditors, and not very intelligible, ex¬ 
cept here and there. Tlie whole thing 
is a grand deception, and as tedious and 
as tiresome as may be to those who must 
be often present, 1 heard Sheridan only 
once, and that brieily, but 1 liked his 
voice, his manner, and his wit—he is 
the only one of them I ever wished to 
hear at greater length.” Mr, Murray's 
Representative, 

A Charge against a well-known Au^ 
thor, —In the King’s presence, a criiic 
declared that Moure had murdered his 
friend. “ You are too severe," said his 
majesty; “ I cannot admit that Mr. 
Moore has murdered Sheridan, but he 
has certainly attempted his life," 

Theatrical Criticism. —Sir John Hill 
went into the green room of Covent- 
Garden Theatre, and, addressing himself 
to Mrs. Woffington, asked her whether 
she had seen The Inspector of that 
day? She answered in the negative. He 
then said, “ If you had, you would have 
seen my opinion of your performance, 
last night, in the character of Calista.”— 

** I am much obliged to you, sir,” replied 
the lady, for your kind intentions to¬ 
ward me; hut unfortunately, the play of 
that evening was obliged to be changed 
to the Provoked Husband, in which 1 
played the part of Lady Townly.” 

Politeness of a French Courtier .— 
Marie Antoinette said to M. de Breteuil, 

Baron, 1 have a favor to ask of you.” 
—** Let me know what it is, Madame: 
if the thing be possible, it is already 
done; if impossible, it shall be done.” 

Buffon's Son. —“ What i s your opinion 
of my son?” said the naturalist to his 
friend Rivarol, The reply was not very 
flattering to the youth.—“ I think he is 
the poorest chapter of your natural A»- 
story." _ 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE L1TERARV AND 
GENERAL CHARACTER OP LOAD BVRON ; 

WITH ▲ rORTBAIT. 

Genius has been a rare quality in all 
ages of the world ; but talents are fre¬ 
quently Ibundt although the generality 
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Character o/' Lord Byron. 

of mankind can only pretend to the pos¬ 
session of common sense, which, indeed, 
may be thought sufficient for the conduct 
of ordinary fife. Judgement may exert 
itself to advantage, and talent may shine $ 
but it is genius alone that can electrify 
the feelings. This quality has been at¬ 
tributed, by general assent, to the late 
lord Byron; but whether he made a 
proper use of the splendid endowment, 
may justly be doubted. 

His infancy, and more particularly his 
youth, afforded promise of intellectual 
eminence; and, at the same time, there 
was an eccentricity about him, which 
prognosticated the occasional aberra¬ 
tions of genius. At school he was averse 
to application, and disdainful of control. 
He exhibited strong symptoms of the 
proud and unyielding spirit of a genuine 
sprig of aristocracy, and did nut alto- 
getlier dismiss those feelings when he 
espoused the popular cause in his polU 
tical career. 

When he became a poet, he betrayed 
all the irritability which lias been as¬ 
cribed with strict truth to literary men. 
An attack upon his muse produc(*d a 
soreness which fretted and galled him ; 
and he revenged it by an indiscriminate 
hostility, exercised against those poets 
and critics who had not insulted or of¬ 
fended him. Yethis disposition was not 
radically malignant, and he was not es¬ 
tranged from the feelings of humanity 
and benevolence. 

His poetry is of a high order. He 
paints with a glowing pencil, gives the 
true coloring of nature, delineates with 
force all the workings of passion ; alter¬ 
nately rouses strong emotions and ex¬ 
cites gentle sensations; and, without 
being so fanciful or imaginative as Spen¬ 
ser, so elegant or so moral as Pope, dis¬ 
plays the variety of Chaucer and the 
vigor of Dryden. The gloom of dlA* 
content too frequently breaks out; but 
it is compensated by occasional sallies 
of wit and humor. It has been said 
that many parts of his poems are dull; 
but is not the Paradise Lost subject to 
the same imputation, and did not Homer 
sometimes nod ? 

With regard to the irreligious spirit of 
the noble bard, we neither ought nor 
wish to defend it; and for the gross li¬ 
centiousness of his Don Juan we have 
no excuse to offer. We know that he 
was a frec-thioker and a votary of plea¬ 
sure ; but let us throw a veil over hia 
failings, while we admire his genius. 

z 
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7%e British Imtitution. —On a se¬ 
cond survey of this interesting exhibition, 
we are induced to take notice of various 
pictures whicli deserve attentive inspec¬ 
tion. 

Mary Stuart’s Farewell to France, by 
Mr, Leahy, is a piece which excites in¬ 
terest by its subject, and pleases by its 
execution. If the spectators were not 
previously in possession of the repre¬ 
sented fact,—trie profound regret of a 
woman of high rank and great beauty, 
on her departure from a favorite country, 
they would at once here see these cir¬ 
cumstances ; for the feeling artist has 
done justice to that personal loveliness 
which, with her misfortunes, gave cele¬ 
brity to the mother of a race of British 
kings; and her princely rank is as clearly 
seen, not from the state in which she sits, 
or the evidently elevated condition of 
some of the attendants, but from her more 
noble air, produced by the consciousness 
of her royal dignity. Her concern at 
leaving tlie shore is touchingly expressed 
ia her wistful and fixed look at it, and 
the sympathising and respectful stillness 
of the reading prelate, her women, &c. 
The coloring is in general clear and 
strong, and the mechanism of painting is 
exercised with skill; but the artist does 
not appear to have given the requisite 
finish to his work. 

Mr. Richardson’s Marmion is also 
worthy of commendation. The hero and 
his friend are supposed to he viewing the 
Scotish camp from Blackford-hill, and 
Edinburgh is seen in the distance. In 
this instance, the splendors of chivalry 
are heightened by tne characteristic ex- 
ression of the principal figures; and the 
aze and mist which envelope the retiring 
parts of the representation, contribute to 
render the scene more solemn and awful. 
There are several other pieces by the 
same gentleman which promise well for 
his fame—more particularly the Trout 
Fisher, and the Sun disjpelling a Mist. 

Two pieces on religious subjects are 
striking, but not excellent: One is the 
Entombment of Christ, by J. and Q, 
Foggo; Uie other, by Mr, Northcote, 


represents the divine personage falling 
under the weight of his cross. The 
former evinces some improvement, while 
the latter, as might be expected from 
the great age of the artist, exhibits sym¬ 
ptoms of decline. 

Contemplation, by Mrs. Browning, is 
a beautiful Bgure ; the expression is cha¬ 
racteristic, and the coloring good.—Ed- 
monstone’s Italian Boy seems almost to 
Sturt from the canvas ; juvenile ease and 
cheerfulness arc well displayed in the 
pleasing and animated countenance : but 
we are not equally pleased with his Groupe 
of Boys of the same country.—The Love- 
Letter, by Mr. J, P, Davis, exhibits a 
well-composed groupe, in which a female 
peasant, dictating to a scribe, is a pro¬ 
minent figure. 

Mr, Stephanoff’s Ghost Laid is not so 
amusing as some of his former pieces; 
but it has humor and comicality. His re¬ 
presentation of the Children of Charles I. 
restored to him shows mechanical skill, 
but is defective in the expression of dig¬ 
nity and tenderness.—In Mr.Singleton’s 
Black Dwarf the spectral effect is strik¬ 
ing ; and his Dressing after the Bath 
is an attractive little piece.—Mr. Farrier’s 
Simple Simon has the silly and unmean¬ 
ing aspect which belongs to the cha¬ 
racter; and his Mistletoe, in all proba¬ 
bility, will not displease the fair observers 
of the appropriate ceremony of kissing, 
80 archly represented by the ingenious 
artist. 

The Diorama .—Two new views have 
been lately produced by Daguerre and 
Bouton, which promise to be as attractive 
as any of their former displays. The city 
and environs of Rouen form one subject, 
and the Chapel of Roslyn Abbey is the 
other. The illusion or deception, Jn one 
case, is not so skilfully managed as in the 
other; and the difference perhaps arises 
in a great measure from the less fortu¬ 
nate choice of the subject. There is a 
considerable portion of landscape in the 
view of Rouen, and that does not admit 
80 decided a contrast of light and shade 
as the interiors of builaings. Some 
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parti, however, are very well represented, jeitic rains seem to excite religious awe; 
particularly the appearance and course the roof and the broken pavement have 
of the Seine. an air of reality; and the ligh^ gleaming 

The view of the chapel, we think, will tlirough the door and the window, hai 
please almost every spectator. The map a 6ne effect. 




In the progress of the oratorios at 
Covent-Garden theatre, a new piece of 
that description was produced, consisting 
almost'entirely of passages of Scripture, 
put together with little regard to pro¬ 
priety of arrangement. As a musical 
composition, it reflected great credit on 
Sir John Stevenson, and proved that he 
was capable of a higher flight, in the 
career of harmony, than he had pre¬ 
viously attempted. This praise, however, 
cannot be extended to all parts of the 


erformance. One defect was noticed 
y many,—that is, the want of some 
striking solos. With the exception of 
the Snares of Death, a fine air, sung by 
Mr. Philips, there was little that excited 
great attention in that class of pieces; 
out the concertos and choruses were ge¬ 
nerally admired. The opening recitative, 
also, was grand, and one which Miss 
Paton gave was delivered with much 
spirit and expression. 


ilSrama* 


THE king's theatre. 

After the public had long called for 
a new opera, one which was at least a 
novelty in this country was brought for¬ 
ward (on the 4th inst.) under the title of 
Teobaldo e holina, Velluti was the 
hero, and Madame Bonini the heroine. 
The former imparted much interest to 
the music; and his Notte tremenda is 
one of the most beautiful things we ever 
heard. Bonini had not much in which 
she could shine, yet she performed the 
allotted part in a praiseworthy man¬ 
ner. Madame Castelh sang well: though 
she has not a very powerful voice, some 
of her tones are exceedingly sweet. 
A part of the music is flne, and other 
portions are pleasing; but the overture 
IB the least Striking. The accompani¬ 
ment to the duet Che fa egli does all 
but speak r and altogether the opera is 
gotten up in a manner that does credit to 
the theatre, with beautiful scenery, hand¬ 
some dresses, and excellent choruses. 

DRURY-IiANE THEATRE. 

The manager of this establishment has 
not been able to re-appear as an actor, 
being still enfeebled oy his long Indis- 
osi^on; but he can superintend and 
irect the operations of the theatrical 
campaign. At his recommendation, an 
afterpiece called John Brown has been 


performed more than once; but we do not 
think that it will live long upon the stage, 
though it is preferable to some farces 
which have established themselves. The 
story turns on some equivoqueSj arising 
from a sameness of appellation and a 
consequent confusion of persons. An 
annuity on the life of John Brown has 
been granted by Project, and is payable 
to Mrs. Foresight, By neither of these 
speculating persons has he been seen; 
and as he has not been heard of for a long 
time, Mrs. Foresight inserts an advertise¬ 
ment in a newspaper, inviting him to 
Hampton-Wick, wuere he will hear of 
* something to his advantage/ This ad¬ 
vertisement falls into the hands of an¬ 
other John Drown, and hence arise the 
embarrassments and perplexities of the 
farce; to heighten woicn, a love affair 
is introduced oetweeii John Brown ‘ the 
gentleman/ and the daughter of Project. 
Mrs, Foresight and Project endeavour 
to obtain possession of Brown, one in 
order to procure payment of the annuity 
by showing that he is alive, and the 
other, to avoid paying it by concealing 
him. The lady invites him to breakfast, 
but he walks by mistake into Project's 
house, and is employed by him in a 
powder-mill; it is announced that the 
mill has been blown^, and John Brown 
thrown into Mrs, Foresight's garden- 
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In the second act, John Brown, Esq. ar¬ 
rives to pay his court to Project and his 
daughter under a feigned name, and 
gains tiie favor of tlie father, by pro¬ 
ducing numerous plans for speculations 
and joint stock companies, while he 
discloses to the daughter his real object. 
Affairs are brought to a crisis by the en¬ 
trance of baililfs to arrest the genteel Mr. 
Brown, and by the arrival of intelligence, 
announcing that a large fortune has de¬ 
volved to him. He instantly throws off 
his disguise, and the farce terminates in 
the oroinary mode. It did not give ge¬ 
neral satisfaction, though the acting of 
Mr. Harley in the character of the in¬ 
ferior Brown, of Mr. Wallack as the gen¬ 
tleman, and of Mrs. Yates as the daughter 
of the old schemer, elicited considerable 
applause. 

A more important piece than John 
Brown is Benyowsky^ styled an “ ope¬ 
ratic play,*’ the authorship of which, or 
rather its alteration from a well-known 
play of Kotzebue, is ascribed to Mr. 
Kenny. The Polish count Benyowsky, 
being made prisoner by the Russians, is 
exiled to Kamtsebatka, where he heads a 
conspiracy of persons similarly situated, 
to master their guard, and escape from 
their dreary thraldom. Being a man 
of talent and education, he is selected by 
the governor to instruct his daughters; 
and the heart of Athanasia, the elder, is 
captivated by his address. The interest 
of tlie piece turns chiefly upon the anger 
and jealousy of a rival, also an exile, 
who, in the madness of his passion for 
Athanasia, is induced to betray his asso¬ 
ciates. Tliis character is drawn with 
some force, and keeps up a lasting in¬ 
terest by his rapid repentance, display of 
latent magnanimity, and ultimate pre¬ 
servation of his successful rival. The 
conclusion is very lame ; for the gover¬ 
nor, with a view of securing the union 
at which Benyowsky aims, is persuaded 
into a sort of rebellion against his im¬ 
perial mistress Catharine; and we know 
not but that, on the fall of the curtain, 
an expedition against Petersburg will 
take place. This is altogether absurd. 
There is also another defect. The hero does 


very little; he scarcely even makes love, 
which is however manufactured very 
prettily, and In great profusion, by Atha¬ 
nasia. The Jealous Stephanoff, in fact, 
takes the entire lead in dramatic import¬ 
ance ; and thus the conflicting situations 
of Benyowsky and Athanasia are ren¬ 
dered subservient to an incident with 


which they have no direct connexion. 
The greater part of the music, which 
was all selected, fell very poweriessly; 
and unfortunately Miss Foote attempted 
more in this way than she can cleverly 
perform. Her mode of dancing was also 
out of character; but the devotedness 
of attaclfment, which forms the great 
point of the love-sick Athanasia, was 
very gracefully given, and she looked 
nearly every thing that could be wished. 
Bennet's Benyowsky was as good as the 
character will allow. Stephanoff is pre¬ 
cisely the character for Wallack, being 
seriously inelo-dramatic. In some of his 
jealous conflicts he displayed consider¬ 
able energy. The mirth of the piece rests 
upon Harley, whose representation of 
one Mr. Timothy Stark, exiled to Siberia 
for fathering an epigram upon a states¬ 
man, borrowed from an English news¬ 
paper, displayed all his characteristic 
whimsicality. The puns and jokes of this 
eccentric personage were not unamusing; 
his allusion to his library, containing a// 
the Russian poets, which he had con¬ 
cealed behind the window-shutter, in par- 
ticuluFj was highly relished. Upon the 
whole, the play met with a favorable re¬ 
ception ; but we cannot answer for its 
permanent success. 

C0VENT-6ARDEN THEATRE. 

Among the revivals at this house we 
are bound to take notice of Goldsmith’s 
Good-natured Man, which, though it ne¬ 
ver was so popular as “ She stoops to 
Conquer," is humorous and characteris¬ 
tic. Wardc performed the part of Honey- 
wood in a respectable, if not striking 
manner, and Jones played Mr. Lofty with 
amusing pleasantry; out the greatest de¬ 
gree of praise is due to Mr. Farren, 
whose Croaker was admirable. The two 
bailiffs, on former occasions, were con¬ 
siderable personages in this play; but 
they had very poor representatives on its 
revival. 

The recent appearance of Carl Maria 
von Weber at this bouse filled it to its 
utmost extent. A selection from his own 
music was the principal entertainment of 
the evening; and the spirit of this cele¬ 
brated composer seemed to actuate and 
animate the whole orchestra. An opera 
is in preparation, for which he has al¬ 
ready furnished the whole music. It is 
borrowed from Wieland's romantic poem 
of Oberon, and we need not say that it 
excites the highest expectations. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


EVENING DRESS, 

Over a white »atin slip, a dress of tulle, richly ornamented with satin at the 
border, the ornaments having crape intermingled with the satin next the feet; a 
bias flounce doubled, of tulle, caught up partially in festoons above, which elegant 
ornament is en limagonsy formed of crape and satin; each shell divided by a rosette 
of satin. The corsage made en (ferhcy and the sleeves short and full, uf^lle, with 
rouleaux of satin across, in scallops. A lace tucker is plaited in the middle. The 
hair arranged in a great number of very full curls, and crowned with a handsome 
plume of white ostrich feathers. A necklace of pearls in several rows, ornamented 
at equal distances with cameos. Ear-pendants of pear-pearls. Chinese fan of 
white oriental shell, or carved ivory. 


HOME COSTUME. 

A round dress of Icvantinc, the color of the Persian lilac: a layer of satin, the 
color of the dress, finishes the border of the skirt: this ornament is jagged at the 
edges en scicy and has each point trimmed round with a rouleau of a shade visibly 
darker than the dress, of lilac ; an embossed but delicate foliage of the same dark 
tint runs along the centre of this novel kind of trimming. The corsage is orna- 
inentcd across the bust with narrow rouleaux oi ffros de Naples, The sleeves arc 
Jong and full, and are fastened at the wrists by gold antique bracelets with a coral 
brooch set in a square of gold. The head-dress is an elegant^cAu of Uiiling’s 
Lace, put on with great taste, being disposed in front like a turban, and on the 
hair lies a half wreath of full-blown roses, and the caul has also a row of roses 
across the centre. The ends of this head-dress are left loose, being too short to be 
confined under the chin. 


We are Indebted to the elegant taste of Miss Pierrepoint for these dresiies. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OF FASHION. 

The renovating spring quarter has 
now be«un ; and the sliglit alteration in 
dress which took place about the latter 
end of March was attractive by its taste¬ 
ful style, and that happy kind of fancy 
tliat caused our females to adopt a me¬ 
dium between the attire suitable to the 
cold of winter, and the commencement 
of a more cheering temperature. We 
must say, we have witnessed some eco¬ 
nomy in this change, and have seen, in 
very splendid carnages in Hyde Park, a 
few bonnets that we recollected, in all 
their freshness, last autumn. However, 
those we shall not describe, as wc have 
already done them ample justice; we 
hasten to speak of those novelties which 
peculiarly struck us by the new and 
classical features they exhibited. 

Pelisses of dark-colored gros de JVa- 
pleSy very simply ornamented down the 
skirts, but the bust and wrists elegantly 
finished in the most ingenious manner 
with embossed flowers and foliage, pro¬ 
mise to be ^vorite articles in oat-aoot* 


costume, till the summer brings with it 
more light ami gayer hues: at present, 
that long-favored mantle yet retains ita 
station; for visiting, for the theatres, 
nothing can be more elegant and conve¬ 
nient ; but we must ever deprecate them 
for tlie promenade; there, however, they 
are worn, though just now the Caclie^ 
mire shawl seems to have the preference, 
especially for the morning walk. Pele¬ 
rines of fur are yet worn over high 
dresses, particularly in carriages: and 
we have seen, on two very elegant young 
ladies spencers oigros de Js^apleSy of a 
Canary yellow. We regret to see this 
out'door covering, so convenient for 
walking, so little in favor. 

Velvet hats, though not entirely laid 
aside, are very visibly on the decline, 
and those of lighter materials adopted, 
such as satin and gros de Naplee: the 
fine straw and the large Leghorn hat 
have already made their appeairaBce; 
and we saw a lady at one of our most 
fashionable morning lounges, in a new 
chip bonnet, crowned with primroses: 
as the lady came in a carriage, embla- 
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zoned with an carl's coronet and sup¬ 
porters, we have reason to itna^ine her 
of high distinction; several ladies also 
.at the same place of amiisenient had silk 
shawls of rich colors, and the most su- 
erb patterns. Bonnets of colored satin 
ave Wii seen in Hyde Park, trimmed 
with striped ribands, a mixture of black 
and lilac. On black satin bonnets, ri¬ 
bands and ornaments of pink satin are 
very prevalent; and hats of white wa¬ 
tered gro8 de Naples are much in fa¬ 
vor for the carriage. Large plain black 
satin hats, or black satin bonnets, 
crowned with a few short black feathers, 
are reckoned most genteel for walking 
costume; very few hats or bonnets, even 
in the promenade, are tied under the 
chin, hut have broad ribands for strings, 
floating loose : this is very well for the 
carriage, but we do not admire it for 
walking, when the dress of a genteel fe¬ 
male cannot be too retired. 

The rage for glaring colors is not yet 

f one by; we still see the bright scarlet 
ress, the rose-colored satin, and the 
Andalusian geranium, striped with gay 
green: we saw a beautiful gown of the 
latterfor half dress, made partially low, 
with long sleeves : it was trimmed at the 
border with three flounces, formed of 
doubled bias folds of geranium-colored 
Italian ne^ set on in festoons. The 
bright scarFet dress we saw on a lady of 
distinction, eminent for her taste in 
dress, and the beauty of her form; 
though she was in evening costume, her 
dress was not quite low, and the bust 
was elegantly ornamented en hranden^ 
bouTgs^ witli straps edged with narrow 
rouleaux. Shawl dresses are much worn 
ill morning excursions, shopping, and in 
home costume; the borders being very 
broad, they do not add either to the height 
or gracefulness of the figure: they are of 
vanous colors, pink, light blue, shawl- 
color, or scarlet; and tne borders con¬ 
tain every hue of the rainbow. White 
satin dresses trimmed in various ways, 
form a favorite costume for evening 
parties; young people wear those of 
tulle or gauze on tlie same occasion, as 
also at balls. Chinese crape also, both 
white and colored, is in high favor: the 
ball-dresses are very high and simple in 
their trimming, but truly elegant and 
appropriate; a few dowers sparingly 
scattered, bows of satin among slight 
pnekerings, or festoons of blond, consti¬ 
tute,'On different dresses, all the mma- 
inent. 


Witli such dresses, a wreath of flowers 
alone adorns the hair. We cannot ap¬ 
prove of the present fashion of stiff ring¬ 
lets worn in such prodigious quantities, 
and which have so decidedly false anap- 
earance, that though many young ladies 
ave not called in the aid of the per- 
ruquier^ no one will believe them. Co- 
ronet combs of finely wrought gold, in 
flowers formed of the most beautiful fili¬ 
gree, are now favorite ornaments on the 
summit of the head at evening parties. 
Turbans of gold and geranium gauze 
intermingled, form a favorite evening 
head dress with our matrons, while the 
elegant fichu of blond, on ladies who have 
fine hair, is yet seen triumphant in favor 
on its exalted station: there is an im¬ 
provement in this attractive head-dress 
which is worthy of admiration: it is 
made open at the top, through which 
aperture is seen the brilliant diadem 
comb, and on the hair over each temple 
lies a full-blown rose, while long ends 
descend as low as the hips, from this 
charming head-dress, which is of the 
finest and richest blond. Dress hats, 
and small caps of blond, the former sur¬ 
mounted by feathers, and the latter taste¬ 
fully adorned with flowers, form the 
other evening and dinner party head¬ 
dress. Cornettes of fine lace, with puffs 
of colored sarcenet, are worn in the morn¬ 
ing, and sometimes through the day, in 
home costume. 

The most favorite colors for turbans, 
ribands, and trimmings, are bright gera¬ 
nium, ethereal-blue, violet, and jonquil. 
For peiisses, dresses, mantles, and spen¬ 
cers, Canary-yellow, stone-eolor, drake's 
neck-green, gold-color, puce, amber, and 
geranium of Andalusia. 

MODES FARISIENNES. 

Pelisses of white satin have been seen 
at the Tuileries, trimmed with chin¬ 
chilla; but though fur is yet partially 
worn, tlie purveyors for tlie toilette have 
prepared some very elegant canezons 
and pelerines of a more summer kind to 
be in readiness whenever tlie mild wea¬ 
ther shall have a more settled appear¬ 
ance. At present shawls and scarf- 
shawls, either of silk or Cachemtre with 
the above, form all that is now remark¬ 
able in out-door costume. 

Of whatever material hats may be 
made, they are always ornamented by a 
yvTV large bow, placed on the left side, 
attne eo^ of the brim. Sometimes this 
bow corresponds with another at tlie top 
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of the crown : at others it is upheld by 
a loop of riband, with two rosettes, one 
placed at the summit, the other in front 
of the crown, with another behind. 

Hats of sulphur-yellow crape gauze 
have the brims puckered, and are orna¬ 
mented with three bouquets of pink hya¬ 
cinths and palm-blossoms placed on in 
bias, and fastened by rosettes of white 
satin or pink riband. The first bouquet 
is placed on the summit of the crown, 
the second at its base, and the third at 
the border of the brim. A round hat of 
white watered grog de Naples is orna¬ 
mented with a star on the top of the 
crown, the points of which descend as 
low as to the bottom of it. Hats of ray- 
inond-hlue, bound with bright rose-co¬ 
lor, are much in favor: this rose-color is 
often used in the fabrication of bonnets, 
and in the trimming, when the bonnet is 
either of saffron-color, or of camel’s hair- 
brown. 

Chinese crape of an auricula-bsown 
is a favorite dress, when trimmed with 
handsome flounces of white blond. Ball- 
dresses are chiefly white, though there 
are some of colored crape. 'Flieir trim¬ 
ming consists of three or five broad ri¬ 
bands, which descend from the waist to 
the border of the dress, where a rosette. 
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with long ends, fastens up a bouquet of 
fiowers. Cherry-colored dresses predo¬ 
minate over all others, in general wear; 
next in favor is what is called bishops* 
purple. Poplin dresses have long sleeves 
of white gauze; the bodies are square, 
and almost straight across the front. 
Evening dresses for elderly ladies are of 
white satin. 

The hair is arranged with much sim¬ 
plicity ; two bows of hair are supported 
by a diamond comb; and the curls on 
each side arc parted by a row of fine 
pearls fixed in iroiit of the forehead by a 
medallion in diamonds. It is impossible 
to give any description of the different 
kinds of nerets, turbans, and toques, 
which form the general head-dresses. I'he 
simplest and prettiest beret is of white 
satin placed much on one side, and on 
the side of the hair that is discovered 
are a number of very small flat feathers 
of cherry-color, which fall over the brim 
of the beret in a very graceful manner. 

The most approved colors for hats, 
turbans, and toques, are jonquil-blue, 
bright rose-color, camel’s hair brown, 
and sulphur-yellow. For gowns and 
mantles, cherry-color, lavender-grey, 
Hayti-blue, pink, lilac, and auricula- 
brown. 




Sons to the marchioness of Tweed- 
dale and the lady of sir E. Stanhope,the 
ladies Cnyler and Poore, and to the wives 
of Mr. T. (irant, Mr. Mac-intosh (vice- 
consul in France), Dr. Herbert Jenner, 
the civilian, Mr. Astley Cooper, Mr. E. 
Wodehouse, andsir H. Floya, 

Daughters to the ladies Granville So¬ 
merset and Georgiana Neville, to the 
wives of the dean of Windsor and tlie 
hon, Mr. Fraser. 

MARRIAGES. 

At the cathedral of Calcutta, captain 
Murray Greviilc, to Miss Pearson, 
daughter of the advocate-general of 
Bengal. 

Lord Kirkwall, to the second daughter 
of lord Boston. 

The only son of lord Ribblesdale, to 
Miss Lister, of Armitage-Park. 


Lord Dunally, to the hon. Emily 
Maude. 

Lord Southampton, to the lum. Miss 
Stanliope, grand-daughter to the earl of 
Harrington. 

Mr. Gilbert Stuart Bruce, of Trinity- 
square, to Miss Shortridge, of Glasgow. 

Lord Strathaveii, to lady Elizabeth 
Conyngham. 

Mr. Henry Stephenson, a barrister, to 
the second surviving daughter of the 
earl of Albemarle. 

Mr. R. Ladell, of Pentonville, to Miss 
Wykes. 

At Tottenham, Mr. Rivaz, to Miss 
Wilhelmina Burnand. 

The younger Mr, Caldecot, of Cstm- 
bridgeshirc, to the daughter of the rev. 
Mr. Fiske. 

At Morton-in-Marsh, Mr. R. Pitman, 
to Miss Johnson, a deaf and dumb lady. 
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j^ealks—Answers to Correspondents, ^March, 1836. 


DEATHS, 

On the lOtli, John VI. king of Por¬ 
tugal, in the 59th year of his age. 

In his 93d year, Dr, Shutc Barrington, 
bishop of Durham. 

At the age of 87 years, lord Carleton. 

The relict of sir William Welby. 

The dowager countess Harcourt. 

In her 63a year, the lady of sir Tho¬ 
mas Whichcote. 

Lady Gormanslon, relict of lieutenant- 
general Jeaffreson. 

Mrs. Harrison, widow of the improver 
of chronometers. 

Mr. Stutfield, a Middlesex magistrate. 

Mr. John Pinkerton, the historian and 
geographer. 

Dr. Noehden, of the British Museum. 

Near York, in his Slst year, Mr. Bind¬ 
ley Murray, the grammarian. 

Near Taunton, Mr. Tyrwhit. 

In his 86th year, air John Aubry. 

Mrs. Torin, of Englefield-green. 

At the age of 52 years, Mr. E. Knight, 
a comedian of considerable talent. 

At Norwich, Mrs. Mary Seaman, in 
her 101st year. 

Mr. J, Manners Sutton, brother to the 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

Mr. Henry Smith, of Drapers* hall. 

Mr. Moses Lousada, a stock-broker. 

In consequence (as is supposed) of the 
shock of pecuniary embarrassments, 
Mr. Goldschmidt. 

Mr. Maund,amemberof the common- 
council for the ward ofCornhill. 


By a fall'into the Thames, in passing 
from one vessel to another, Caroline 
Green, a dress-maker. 

By self-violence, inflicted in a fit of in¬ 
sanity arising from a disappointment in 
love, John Holmes, a cabinet-maker. 

Absalom Smith, called, by the people 
of Nottingham, king of the gypsies. 

Found drowned, near Clonmel i, lieu¬ 
tenant Close and Miss Grubb.—There 
was something mysterious in their dis¬ 
appearance ; but it is presumed that their 
deaths were accidental. 

Mr. Samuel Penning, one of the di¬ 
rectors of the Royal Exchange Assu¬ 
rance Company. 

Mr. Christopher Papendick, an old 
and faithful servant to queen Charlotte. 

Mr. Pastorelli, a ^manufacturer of ther¬ 
mometers. 

The widow of lord Bulkeley. 

At the age of 82 years, the viscount 
Netterville. 

At Chelsea, the wife of Mr. Fletcher, 
surgeon. 

AtCamberwell, Mr. Robert Rolleston. 

At Dover, Mr, George Blake. 

At Cork, Mr. Pike, the banker. 

Mr. Goldie, editor of the Paisley Ad¬ 
vertiser, only in his 28th year. 

Lord Downes, who presided for a long 
period in the Irish court of KingV 
bench. 

Admiral Wilson. 

The hon. colonel John Lindsay. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The odes and other pieces sent by M. N., Laura, and Sappho, are bo feeble, 
dull, and incorrect, that we reject them without hesitation. 

A “ Woman’s Love” is tolerable in some parts; but the autlior must re¬ 
touch it before we can gratify, by its insertion, the ladies who requested him to 
write for our miscellany. The latter part, in its present state, is little better than 
nonsense. AVhat he ridiculously calls a lover's love is (he says) 

“ the very height of bliss, 
which breathes of mortal happiness, 
a soul-consuming love.” 

No happiness, we think, can arise from any thing which consumes the soul. 
What can wc say of a piece which terminates in self-contradiction.? 

The remarks of a gentleman of Leith are founded in error and misconcep¬ 
tion ; and wc cannot accept his offers of literary aid. When we pay for a commu¬ 
nication, we expect something valuable in return; and that is apparently more 
than he can afford us, 

A “ Farewell to a Friend” is under consideration. At present, we do not 
absolutely say FateweU to the writer. 
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MODfiRN ILLUMINATION. 

Although we live in an enlightened 
age, wu must not conclude tliat we have 
reached the acme of illumination. The 
stream of opinion runs so strongly in Uie 
direction oi perfectibility, that wc should 
he deemed heretics, if we should presume 
to doubt the progressive course of man¬ 
kind to ultimate orthodoxy and con¬ 
summate wisdom. “ We every day grow 
wiser,” says an old song; and we ought 
not to controvert so hiini an authority, 

A late writer has endeavoured to pro¬ 
mote this approach to the full purity of 
reason (if we can conjecture his motives 
amidst the obscurity of his language), 
,hy drawing our attention to the “ uni¬ 
versal analogy between the natural and 
spiritual worlds;” Where he has disco¬ 
vered this analogy, we cannot conceive. 
What can he know of the spiritual 
world? The most attentive readers of 
the Scriptures do not pretend to know 
any thing correctly on that subject; 
they know that we now “ see through a 
glass darkly;” but this gentleman pre¬ 
tends to be fully acquainted with both 
worlds, and kindly offers to guide us 
into the way of truth. He would throw 
light upon our progress, if he could; 
blit, as he does not seem to know his 
own meaning, we apprehend that he will 
prove only a blind guide. He directs 
our course to the “ orbit or circle of 
reason, judgement, truth, and justice;” 
and this is unquestionably the best course 
that we can pursue, He illustrates di¬ 
vine truth by comparing it with the most 
luminous ot all natural bodies, affirming 
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that it is parallel to the sun's axis and 
equator.” He draws an additional il¬ 
lustration from the planet Jupiter, 
** whose conditions, in part at least, ap¬ 
pear to make a nearer approach to square- 
tiess and coincidence with those of the 
sun, than any other hitherto discovered 
in the system.” He seems to have a par¬ 
ticular regard for Jupiter. That per¬ 
sonage (he says) ** changes not his sea¬ 
sons like the other planets, whose judge¬ 
ment and practice aiSer so widely, some¬ 
times hot and sometimes cold—ho, on 
the contrary, always preserves the just 
equilibrium bf temperance,—“ The four 
moons of Jupite r (lie adds) seem to be 
probably types of the human senses, na¬ 
tural, moral, and intellectual. Jt Is ne¬ 
vertheless certain, and will be here most 
naturally objected to my analogy, that 
man has five senses, and therefore that 
Jupiter should have five moons. To this 
I would reply,—We must remember 
that one of these senses is feeling, or 
actual contact, an internal sense, and 
therefore it is perhaps impossible to dis¬ 
play or represent this internal sense pro¬ 
perly by a moon detached^ from the pla¬ 
net, ana revolving about it. The most 
extensive natural sense is that of sight, 
and it answers to the intellectual de¬ 
monstration of the light of truth, i sup¬ 
pose, therefore, that the remotest of Ju¬ 
piter's moons may typify this sense." 

He treats astronomically of the seven 
ages described by Shaks^are. For in¬ 
stance, he compares the small and ra¬ 
pid course of innocence, and ignorance of 
good and evil, in infancy, to the orbit of 
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iHfrcaiy hi our solar system.—Then (he 
says) comet^)^ orbit of puerile instruc- 
fion, which hH this analoiry to the pla¬ 
net Veni^, thhf; reason, the axis of the 
soul, begins to rise superior.”—!! this 
idea be correct,-there is no analogy be¬ 
tween this planet and the Venus of the 
Grfeeks and Homans, whose induenee too 
frequently supersedes reason. 

His third orbit, that of love, is so im¬ 
perfectly traced, that he bewilders him¬ 
self in a labyrinth of his own creation ; 
and, after some confused remarks, he is 


lias at least 


thrown light upon old j>r 
oms, and traditions. D 


j)ro- 

vcrhs, customs, and traditions. The 
Ciavis Calendfiria attests hvs diligence 
in curious researches, and is a woik to 
which you may pleasantly and usefully 
refer. 


“ As fine as a Horse, —Mrs. Pilking- 
ton and a friend took places in a wag¬ 
gon for (Jliester, and quitted London 
early on May-niorniiig; and, it being 
the custom in this month for pert-ons to 
give the waggoner, at every inn, a riband 


content to “ leave the case open for far- to adorn liis team, they soon discovered 
ther consideration.” Proceeding; toother the origin of the proveih, ‘asfme as a 

horse;’ for, before tliey got to tlie eml 


Proceeding toother 
orbits, he neither enlightens himself nor 
his readers. He has no idea of ratioci¬ 
nation ; he loses sight of common sense, 
and wanders in the paths of eccentricity, 
without the aid of the polar star of reason. 
What do our reauers now think of 
tins pretended illuminator? Do they 
not smile at his vagaries, and deride 
his idle and unsupported pretences? Let 
him urge, with eloquence and force, the 
propriety of subduing tbe passions, and 
purifying the heart; let him inculcate 
the expediency of cultivating the rational 
powers with the utmost diligence, and 
Hxing with precision the boundaries bc- 


of their journey, the poor beasts were al¬ 
most blinded by tbe tawdry, paity*co¬ 
lored, flowing honors of their heads. 

Jls cunning as Crowder .—This 
saying originated from the following 
story:—One Samuel Crowder, a carrier, 
was desired to buy some tobacco for a 
neighbour: accordingly, he purchased a 
pound, and packed it up in the mouth of 
a sack of salt. As,the weather was wet, 
the salt, being moist, broke through the 

E ' which contained the tobacco, 
day, therefore, when he and hi* 


tween virtue and vice; let hini point wifeworeunpacking,theyfound,totheii' 


out, in intelligible terms, the obligations 
of probity and honor, and convince the 
world, by rational arguments, 

** That virtue only makes our bliss below. 
And all our knowlege is, ourselves to know.*’ 

He will then act the part of a man of 
sense and a good citizen; he will then 
throw light upon the state and the con¬ 
cerns of society, and do more good than 
can be effected by astronomical compari¬ 
sons and metaphysical subtilties,—cer¬ 
tainly much more than can be achieved 
by such dreams and phantasies us now 
haunt his brain and disorder bis ima¬ 
gination. (j. C. 


great surprise, some of the tobacco and 
salt mixed together. Mary made great 
lamentations, to have so much tobacco 
and salt spoiled, and certainly to be paid 
for by them ; but Samuel, wondering at 
his wife’s simplicity, told her he had 
thought of a method of separating them 
immediately, and ordered her to fetch a 
pail of water, which was dune; lie then 
emptied tlic tobacco and salt into the 
water. ‘ Now (said lie to his wife,) there 
is a quick thought of mine, you fool; 
you sec all the tonacco swims at the top, 
and all the salt falls to the bottom.’ So, 
when any persons do not act quite so 
smartly as they sliould, they are said to 
be as cunning as Crowder. 


TARlETIfiS OF LITERATURE, 

being, principally, Selections from the 
Portfolio of the late John Hrady, 
Esq. arranged and adaptedfor Pub¬ 
lication by his Son. 

These collections do not possess that 
variety which the reader, from the title, 
might be induced to expect: yet they 
are amusing and in some degree interest¬ 
ing; for, if Mr. Brady’s remarks and 
conclusions are not always correct, he 


“ Buridan's Jlss .—A school-divine 
supposed a hungry uss, or an ass equally 
hungry and thiisty, jilaced between two 
bushels of oats, or a bushel of oats and 
a vessel of water, eachVingequi-distant 
from him: he then inquired what the 
ass would do. If it was said, that he 
would remain there till starved to death, 
it occasioned a laugli, since that evidently 
appeared to ho absurd. If it was an¬ 
swered, that the ass would both eat and 
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drink in tliat situation, *• then,' cried he, 
‘ the ass has free will; or, of two attrac¬ 
tions apparently equal, one is greater 
tliun the other.* Hcncc Buridan's ass 
bi'ranie famous among the schoolmen, 
and at length proverbial.” 

This is a specimen of the frivolous 
ami ludicrous mode, of disputation preva¬ 
lent in the middle ages, among the ful- 
loivers of Thomas Aquinas and other 
pretended logicians, who did not attend 
to good sense in their reasoning. 

“ Touch, not the cat hut a glove.— 
This is a motto belonging to the family 
of Muc-lntosh, who have for their crest 
a wild cat; and it directly alludes to the^ 
crest. The word hut^ in the Scotish dia¬ 
lect, means without ; so that the mean¬ 
ing is, ‘ Touch not the cat without a 
gloveor, in other words, ‘ meddle not 
with a vicious or noxious animal, with¬ 
out being secure against its elforts to 
hurt you,’ 

“ nine with Duke Humphry .—This 
pi'oveih is said to have arisen from the 
accidental circumstance of a wit in the 
last century being shut up, in St. Al¬ 
ban’s abbey, where the remains of duke 
IJuniphry (the good duke regent) are 
yet to he seen, will lea party of his friends 
were feasting at a neighbouring inn. 

“ Another Account .—The Bodleian 
library was originally founded by duke 
f lumphry; when a student continued in 
the liorary during the hour of dinner, at 
which time it was usual to shut it up, he 
was said to ‘ dine with duke Humphry.^ ” 

This reminds us of the serious danger 
to which a student was exposed, who, 
neither thinking of the time, nor attend- 
itigto the signal of retreat, given hy the 
under-librarian to those who are ab¬ 
sorbed in their studies, remained in bis 
recess, and did not rouse himself from 
his abstraction before the continued si¬ 
lence assured him of the departure of 
all who had been employed in temporary 
study, except his inadvertent selb He 
started with an air of alarm, rushed to 
the door, and found that it ^yas closed. 
His consternation may be easily con¬ 
ceived, when the reader is informed that 
it was Saturday, and consequently the li- 
brary would not be re-opened before Mon¬ 
day morning. 'I'he interval was certainly 
too long to subsist on such poor fare as 
duke Humphry could afford, and there 
was an appalling risque of perishing in 


the mean time by famine, or« at least, of 
being nearly reduced to a state of ex* 
baiistion. The deserted student endea¬ 
voured to make his case known by bel¬ 
lowing from the Gothic windows, which, 
however, were too high to allow Ids 
voice to be heard by the few stragglers 
who were passing through the great quad¬ 
rangle of the schools. What could be 
done in this case P Patience seemed to 
be the only remedy. There was one 
chance of rescue; and tliat was tlie faint 
probability of the arrival of strangers to 
visit the picture-gallery, which (fortu¬ 
nately for the forlorn guest of duke 
Humphry) was situated over the library, 
and could only be approached by the 
same stair-case. For several hours, no 
steps were beard; but at length the 
pleasing sound of the human voice 
greeted the almost despairing academic, 
and he thundered at the door, earnestly 
desiring that he might be released from 
bis irksome and hazardous couiinement. 
The Cicerone of the place (if an old wo¬ 
man may be so called), ready to assist a 
fellow-creature in distress, gladly pro¬ 
mised to go to the librartau for the key; 
slie soon returned and gave him free 
egress; and he was on the point of em¬ 
bracing her as his kind deliverer, but 
contented himself with rewardingber in 
a more modest (that is, a pecuniary) 
way, for the relief wliich she liad so op¬ 
portunely afforded him. 

We do not give this as an interesting 
anecdote; but it serves to illustrate the 
pioverh in question, and wc may add, 
that the incident Occurred to one of our 
friends. 


THE TWO riCTURES; 

by the fPriter who nsaumca the appel¬ 
lation of Gilbert Earle. 

When I was at Florence, 1 was walk¬ 
ing in the gallery, thinking how vastly 
different uie Mediccan Venus was 
from my beau-ideal of female beauty, 
when, in one of the less frequented 
rooms, and in a situation not eminently 
conspicuous, my eye chanced to light 
upon a picture, which at once riveteints 
gaze, and on which it—1 may say— 
feasted for several weeks afterwards. It 
was a half length, and consisted of a 
single figure—the portrait of a young 
lady, about twenty years of age. She 
was dressed in a low gown of puec-cu- 
lored velvet, without lace or tucker of 
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any kind Intervening between It and the funlon of loveliness, which added to that 
skin ofclearpcarl-like whiteness, against very loveliness, of which it was at once 
which it appeared in strong and remark- the effect and the indication. It showed, 
^ie relief. In the centre, however, the indeed, infinite taste on the part of the 
bodice, according to the mode of the painter to have chosen such a moment 
period, seemed in some degree to rise, and action, and to have rendered tliein 
BO as just to give to view a small portion to such advantage, and yet with so much 
of very delicate lace, yet not in sufficient truth. The fine form blooming into the 
quantity to fall over upon the velvet, ripeness of womanly beauty;—the dress 
Immediately below this a diamond orna- relieving the perfect and admirable ex- 
ment was placed, which was matched by pression of which 1 have spoken, the 
two others that formed the loops to the smile which showed the eye more bright, 
short sleeves, from beneath which ap- and the rich lips parting like a bursting 
peared arms of a symmetry and white- rose underite influence; the arms raised 
ness which it would be idle to attempt to and bent; the falling waves of hair; all 
paintwithonly description for my pencil, served to present each beauty to the 
Their fine rounded fullness in the upper greatest advantage, and yet combined 
part, their delicate gradation to the into a whole so exquisite, that one would 
wrists, and the beautiful hands which have thought that every merit of detail 
terminated them, were, indeed, among must have been sacrificed to procure it. 
the most conspicuous parts of the pic* I was so struck with this enchanting 
ture, inasmuch as the person represented picture, that 1 believe upwards of an 

was in the act of drawing a golden bod- hour elapsed before 1 moved from 

kin, headed with diamonds, from her it. Day after day, I used to repair 

hair, which was falling in profusion over to the gallery, and, passing by every 

her shoulders. In her right hand she thing else without pausing, was ac- 
held the bodkin, whilst her left was em- customed to scat myself directly op- 
ployed in throwing back from her face posite to it, sometimes for hours. Vet it 
the hair, which in falling had crowded to was not as a painting (that is, as a work 
cover it. The color of the hair, and gc- of art), tliat it gave me such extreme de- 
neral complexion of the face, were by no light, but as the personification of the 
means Italian, though from the name, most lovely ot created things—a truly 
both of the person painted and of the beautiful woman. J^ut this picture ac- 
painter, 1 concluded that the former quired, from subsequent circumstances, 
must have been so. Tlic catalogue gave additional interest in my eyes. After 1 
it as Ritratta d"Agatha Lanzi^ and had been about a week in the daily habit 
added, as the name of the painter, that of passing some time in the contompla- 
of one of the immediate successors of tion of this enchanting object, I per- 
Titian. The piece, indeed, had all the ccived that 1 had a companion in uiy ub- 
richness of coloring of that celebrated servations, a painter who was copying 
school. The brows and eye-lashes were the picture. I was pleased that he should 
of a deeper tint of the same color, and have had the good taste to single out my 
the latter were, or from their length ap- favorite for the exercise of his talents, 
peared to be, darker than the f(»rmer. and 1 used to take pleasure in watching 
Prom the action and position of the the progress of his work.. 1 soon per- 
figure, as well as from the corner of a ceived, however, that he was not merely 
toilette-table vvliich the artist had intro- copying tlie original. His canvas was 
duced, it seemed to me that the moment quite of a different shape, being oblong, 
represented was iust after she had re- and large enough to contain mure figures 
tired to her chamner for the night, and if necessary. It seemed, indeed, that it 
that the withdrawing of the golden bod- did contain them, or something else; 
kin from the hair was the first act of for, the figure of Agatha being drawn 
beginning to undress. The figure was atone end of the canvas, aboveone^half 
standing, and apparently, from the di- of it was covered with a cloth, as though 
rection of the eyes, before a mirror ; but to conceal from the sight of loungers, 
this was not represented iq the pic- like myself, what was represented upon 
ture. ^ ^ it. Neither was the figure of Agatha 

As the hair showered down in the in the same position as in the original 
luxuriance of its brilliant beauty, the picture. Her right hand, indeed, still 
face was lighted with aradiant8mile,as if held the bodkin, but it was firmly 
ofconscioostniunph in the pride and pro- dqtched ; and the arm was uplifted, as 
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though in the act to strike. The left 
arm was extended before her, at about 
the length of the shoulder, in an attitude 
of caution. The hair still flowed down 
the buck; but it was plainly parted on 
the brow, and tied together immediately 
upon the neck behind. This was all 
that I could at the moment discover of 
the intentions of the artist; for the figure 
was only sketched in, all the fitting-up 
was yet to be added. 

If 1 was curious as to the cause of 
this singular discrepancy from the ori¬ 
ginal picture, as well as to what the cloth 
might conceal, the painter appeared to 
be nearly as much so with regard to my 
perseverance in coming to gaze so fre¬ 
quently upon the same object, and the 
evident interest 1 took in every thing 
concerning it. One day he entered into 
conversation witli me. After a few ob¬ 
servations of a general nature, he said 
he supposed 1 was a great connoisseur 
of the arts, by the frequency of my visits 
to the gallery, and the surprising interest 
1 appeared to take in painting. 1 an¬ 
swered, as was perfectly true, that I had 
no ktiowlege whatever of painting, as an 
art, and that 1 took interest in it more 
from its results, in the beauties both of 
form and color to which it was capable 
of giving life and permanence, than from 
any knowlege of its principles, or skill in 
tracing them in its productions. “ Forin- 
stance,’* I contimieo, “ I come here every 
day to gaze upon that picture, nut from 
admiration of it us a work of art, though, 
J believe it to possess great merit as such, 
but simply because it is a vivid and life¬ 
like representation of as dignified and 
exquisite female beauty as my eye ever 
rested upon. It is as such that I admire 
it, as such that 1 remain fur hours in this 
gallery with my eyes fixed intensely 
upon it. I admire all beauty, and female 
beauty more especially; and I admire 
painting for the sake of the charnis it is 
enablea to embody. I say that 1 believe 
that portrait to possess merit as a work 
of art; and my reasons are these: it ap¬ 
pears to me to he a perfect representation 
of a most lovely woman ; 1 do not know 
the means by which that perfection has 
been attained; but 1 know that it is 
there. 1 know that nature has been 
naturally rendered. If there were any 
fault in the drawing, or the coloring, 
unless it were very glaring indeed, I 
should scarcely be able to point out what 
and where it was; but 1 should know 
that there was something there which 


rendered the portraiture less real and 
perfect: 1 should have to apply to yon, 
sir, or to one of your brethren, to poifit 
out tome the real cause; but 1 should 
equally see and feel the effect without 
being conscious of it.” 

'f'he artist replied, that, from what¬ 
ever principles or impressions I had 
judged, I was correct in my deduction; 
the portrait 1 had been speaking of, was 
a very noble and exquisite painting. 
‘‘ it is also;” he continued, “ the portrait 
of a most lovely creature, and I do not 
wonder, sir, that, an admirer of hoanty 
as you describe yourself to be, you should 
be struck with it even to the degree you 
have mentioned. Agatha was indeed a 
very remarkable woman: may 1 iiiuutre, 
sir, what character you would be inclined 
to give to those very lovely features and 
that exquisite form ?”-“ Hy your ask¬ 

ing me the question,”! replied, “I con¬ 
clude that tier history is a remarkable 
one; but, to judge from the picture alone, 
1 should say that the individual there 
pourtrayed was a woman conscious of 
her beauty, but whose pride outweighed 
her vanity so far, as to cause her to scorn 
the application of its power to any but 
lofty issues, and persons worthy\>f her 
and it. For the rest, 1 should conjecture 
that she was a woman of strong passions, 
who, when she had found a man worthy 
of her love, would lavish it upon him 
with a fervor, fondness, and inten.sity, 
very rarely united, and almost as seldom 
possessed separately. 1 think she would 
not love any man who was unworthy of 
her love; her pride would preserve her 
from this. 1 conceive she had talents as 
well as passions,—talents of wit as weH 
as of a graver and more exalted descrip¬ 
tion. 1 think she was a warm and affec¬ 
tionate friend; and farther than this my 
practical knowlege of the art of physio¬ 
gnomy does not enable me to form an 
opinion.” 

^*in some of your suppositions,” re¬ 
joined the painter, you are undoubtedly 
correct. In others I have no means of 
ascertaining how the fact was; hut on 
an important trait of character, as it re¬ 
spects that picture, you have pronounced 
no opinion at all, although, to speak the 
truth, 1 can scarcely wonder at your 
omission. When my picture is finished, 
you may give me your judgement upon 
It; and you shall then be made acquainted 
with as much as has transpired of the 
history of Agatha Lanzi.” 

The painter, who wanted only to take 
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the likeness of ^g'aEha from this por¬ 
trait, (11(1 not pursue liis avocation much 
Ioniser in the gallery. When he had ob- 
Uiued ail he wanted, he took his piece 
lioinc to finish. About a month afterwards 
he sent me word that it was completed, 
and requested me, if 1 had not forgotten 
our conversation in the gallery some 
weeks before, to come and breakfast with 
him the next day, that 1 might look at it. 
1 availed myself of his invitation, and 
found him to be a man of considerable 
information and accompUsbment. He 
possessed a large portion of that enthu¬ 
siasm and poetry of feeling to which so 
many of bis brethren affect to lay claim : 
he had some literary cultivation, and 
strong literary taste. After we had 
breakfasted, he took me into his paint- 
ing-roonj. The picture, which was the 
object of my intense curiosity, was lean¬ 
ing on the easel. It represented the in¬ 
terior of a bed-chamber, richly furnished 
after the fashion of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, The lamp burned upon a side- 
table, and shed a strong light upon the 
bed. Upon it lay a man, young and well- 
looking, asleep. Agatha was near it 
also; ^)c knelt upon it Avith one knee; 
her iirih was upraised with the long gold 
diamond-headed bodkin, wliicb 1 easily 
recognised in her hand, as if about to 
pierce the sleeper to the heart. The 
artist had taken great pains with the fe¬ 
male figure, and had succeeded far be¬ 
yond my expectations. Agatha was re¬ 
presented in a loose night-dress of plain 
Avhite; her beautiful hair streamed down 
her back, confined only by a riband be¬ 
tween the shoulders. Her foot, as she 
knelt upon the bed, was naked, the 
clipper which had covered it having 
fallen to the ground. The position of 
the uplifted arm had caused the sleeve 
of the night-dress to fall upwards, and 
displayed that exquisite arm consider¬ 
ably above the elbow. From the other 
shoulder the dress had also slipped. In 
this and the beautiful bosom, with its 
pale blue veins branching across the 
Avhite and delicate skin, the artist had 
been peculiarly successful. The lips 
U'cre compressed, as if with a strong 
mental effort of resolution, and also as if 
to hold the breath, lest it should fall 
upon the ear of the sleeper, and awaken 
him. Her dark blue eye was fixed with 
a melancholy expression of caution, stern¬ 
ness, and even ferocity, upon the object 
about to become her victim. How dif¬ 
ferent from the fine joyous smile of 
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girlisli consciousness of beauty so re¬ 
markable in the other picture, and yet 
HO great lapse of time could be supposed 
to have intervened. The figure before 
me was in the fullness of beauty—pro¬ 
bably about twenty-three years of age— 
certainly not more ; so soon initiated into 
all tlie sorrows, and stormy and tem¬ 
pestuous passions of human life,—into 
Its deepest and blackest crimes! 

1 turned to the painter for his expla¬ 
nation. “ I can give you the best,'* 
said he—“ Agatha's own account of her 
conduct at the crisis which 1 have at¬ 
tempted to represent. The subject of 
the picture is, indeed, taken from her 
confession, Avhioh has been printed in a 
collection of similar pieces. It chanced 
not long ago to fall under my observa¬ 
tion, and, as J recognised the name, it 
gave me the first idea of this picture. 1 
have modernised the Italian for you; 
—for, both in spelling and phraseology, 
the original Avould, in all probability, 
have proved not very intelligible to a 
foreigner.” Having thus spoken, the 
painter handed mea manuscript, of which 
the following is a translation:— 

‘‘ Convent of-, 1535. 

“ My friends have often wondered 
Avhy, when, after many crosses and dis¬ 
appointments, I was at length united to 
the chosen lover of my youth and heart, 
we sliould, at the end ot one short year, 
have separated—he to go to the wars, 
and 1 to bury myself in this convent. 1 
therefore write this, that, after my death, 
they may know the real truth concern¬ 
ing these mysterious passages, and that 
those who may he tempted, like me, may 
thereby take warning from my fate. 

“ Above all things, it has been hitter 
to my soul, that, whilst 1 bore the guilt of 
the blackest crime upon iny conscience, 
1 should have received the praises of 
the world, as a dutiful daughter, and a 
virtuous and devoted wife. It has been 
the horror of the shame that must have 
attended the acknowlegement of how 
vile and guilty a thing was thus cherished 
and caressed, that has hitherto restrained 
the confession which has so often trem¬ 
bled on my lips, aiid struggled for life 
and utterance. 

It is well known to all who are ac¬ 
quainted with me, that in my early youth 1 
received the vows of Laurentto Gonsalvf, 
and that my heart acknowleged the in¬ 
fluence of his passion; that our love was 
permitted until the accursed blight of 
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avarice fell upon my parents’ hearts, 
and led them to wrench asunder those 
ties which no human power could other¬ 
wise have loosed, and to rivet with fet¬ 
ters upon me a chain which notliin^ but 
fetters could have held, 'j'his is the 
only palliation 1 have to offer for the 
awful crime 1 have perpetrated ; and in 
the degree in which it tightens the load 
of guilt from roe, it throws it upon those 
who gave me birth. Hut, alas, it re¬ 
lieves mo only in the smallest possible 
degree. They separated me from the 
man 1 adored, and enforced my marriage 
with another. Let me he just. 

“The count Hraschi, whose bride I 
became, was young, accomplished, and 
might have been kind, but that 1 treat¬ 
ed him with loathing and scorn: and 
tongues were not wanting to tell him 
that it was all for the sake of Laurentio. 
We had lived together for something 
less than two years, when Laurentio re¬ 
turned from travel. On my marriage 
with the count, he had gone abroad in 
order that he might avoid all opportunity 
of meeting me. Hut now he had re¬ 
turned, he encountered me in public, 
and saw that the light of a happy heart 
had left my eyes; and he saw, too, that 
this heart was breaking. And we met 
in private, and strong and bitter was the 
coiidiet; and the temptation was almost 
greater than we could bear. But we did 
bear —and we overcame it—and we 
parted—but not for ever. Before we 
separated, wc took an oath, that, if ever 
I should become free, we would wed each 


with a loud voice, ‘bringout your dead ;* 
and then those who liad dead brought 
them out, with their faces muffled, and 
their mouths stopped with medirated 
cloths; and the dead were carried away, 
and they were taken to pits ivithout tfie 
city, prepared for their reception, I’he 
earth was then thrown in upon them, 
and all was done in haste, in silenee, 
and ill darkness. The time was very 
awful. 

“In the wickedness of iny heart, I 
wished that my husband might die, that 
1 might be wedded to Laurentio; but the 
plague fell upon the houses all anminl, 
where it was dreaded, and passed over 
ours, where it was prayed for. Ye.sl 

prayed for-1 dared to lireatlie to 

Heaven this prayer of hell! I prayed 
that the plague might strike upon my 
husband, and that he might die. Hut 
time waned, and he was still untouched ; 
and I feared that the plague would pass 
away, and leave him whole. 

“ One night, as 1 lay by his side, 1 was 
revolving these hopes, and fears, and 
wishes in my mind. I looked upon him 
as he lay in all the helplessness of pro¬ 
found repose. He slept so soundly, that 
his slumbers were even as the slumbers 
of death. ‘Would, oh, would that it 
were!’ I ejaculated ; and then 1 added to 
myself, it is but one blow! and I looked 
around. The night lamp shone upon a 
olden bodkin, with which 1 always 
raided my hair. It had been given me, 
in earlier and happier days, by Laurentio, 
and, whatever dress 1 wore, that bodkin 


other, and that neither of us would marry, still upheld my hair. It now lay upon 
unless with one another; and we invoked the toilette, where 1 had placed it when 
Heaven, and all the saints, to give ear to I undressed. ‘ It is but one blow,’ re- 
our oath ; and our hearts bore witness to peated I to myself, or rather the evil one 
it. And Laurentio again went away— suggested to me. I arose from the bed 
none knew whither. and seized the bodkin. 1 approached 

“ About two months thereafter, the the count,—knelt upon the beil, and 
plague broke out in the city, and the buried the bodkin in his side up to the 
destruction was very great. Friend eye. He gave one groan, and strove to 
shunned friend; and the son fled from rise; but the blood spouted forth like a 
his subdued and perishing father. The fountain. He became weak,—I struck 
streets were deserted, and all kept within again;—he fell back, and, in a few 
their own houses, save at the dead of seconds, he was dead. 


night, when the pest carts went round to 
gather together the corses of those who 
had died during the day; and the rum¬ 
bling of the carts sounded dismally 
through the empty streets, and the bells, 
that announced their coming, struck awe 
into the hearts of all, and despair into 
those of the dying. As they approached 
the door of each 'house, they sounded 
upon a bell three times, and called out 


“Ob, the horror that I felt at the 
moment, when I beheld my victim dead 
before me! Ages of pain passed over me 
at that instant. He would have been 
good to me, but I spurned him; 1 thrust 
back his offered kindnesses with every 
mark of loathing and contempt; and 
now I had murdered him! I knelt and 
prayed for succour and support; but [ 
recollected what my last pfkyer had 
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heen, and I found it impossible to utter 
a woid. I took up my rosary to repeat 
my usual prayers; but blood had spirted 
on the beads, and caused them to slip 
from my hold. *• Yes,* I exclaimed, ‘ yes, 
indeed, his blood has risen between me 
and Heaven!’ 

“ To conceal what I had done was my 
next object. 1 hid, as well as 1 could, 
every thing that was stained with blood; 
—covered the body with the clothes, and 
went out of the chamber at break of day, 
to spread a report that the count had been 
taken with the plague, and to seek for 
medicines. 1 welf knew that none of 
our domestics would be too ready to face 
this danger; and, when 1 declared my 
intention of watching by him myself, 
they yielded to it most willingly, and 
seemed to think that 1 did so as an atone¬ 
ment for the unkindness I had evinced 
toward him since our marriage. 

“ I announced that he grew worse, and 
toward the second night 1 declared him 
to bo dead, I would not permit any of 
iny people, as I said, to incur the danger 
of infection. J washed the blood from 
tlie body,—covered it completely with a 
shroud; and all this 1 did to the stale 
and bloody corse of that man, from 
whose touch, while living, I recoiled as 
from the sting of an adder. Night came, 
and with it the pest carts and their bells, 
and the cry of ‘ bring out your dead 
and the count was carried out by his 
men, with stopped mouths and averted 
faces; and he was placed among the 

dead,—and 1 was free.-Yes, free ! 

for detection did not reach me; no 
shadow of suspicion fell upon my name. 

In six months 1 was Laurentio’s 
bride! But ah! how different were my 
feelings from what they would have been, 
had I been married to him in my years of 
innocence. Now guilt,—the guilt of 
blood,—was upon my soul. Its weight 
was as lead ; its heat was as fire. When 
we had been some time married, Lau- 
rentio could not but perceive the cloud 
which at times passed over me. He ques¬ 
tioned me in vain. He thought, 4 be¬ 
lieve, that it was occasioned by the shock 
my young heart had received as count 
Braschi's wife. He strove by all the 
means in his power to comfort and cheer 
me. Alas I the wound was deep, hidden 
from the leech’s eye. How, then, could 
he heal it? yet he often probed it to the 
quick. One day he asked me what had 
become of the golden bodkin he had 
given me in ^is nrst courtship. He said 


he had never seen it since we had been 
married, and smiling, added, he supposed 
1 had given it to the count. My agitation 
was BO extreme, that he could not but 
observe it; he gently chided me for suf¬ 
fering my spirits to give way so much, 
and changed the conversation. About 
a week auertvards, 1 chanced to be sud¬ 
denly called away, and left my escritoire 
open. Laurentio, seeking some paper, 
or a pen, I know not which, found the 
bodkin, discolored to the head with the 
indelible stain of human blood. A ter¬ 
rible suspicion flashed across his brain ; 
—ha rushed to me, he questioned me, 
and discovered all! 

“ 1 cannot dwell upon the agony of 
this period! After the first burst of in¬ 
dignation, his anger subsided into a deep, 
a sorrowful strain of condemnation, more 
dreadful to me than all the violence of 
passion which had preceded it. He 
would not, he said, he could not betray 
me; but neither would he ever again 
take a foul and spotted murderess to liis 
bosom and his bed. 1 need not say what 
my agonies of entreaty were. His de¬ 
termination was irrevocable. We parted 
never to meet again. He fell in his first 
battle. 1 am still here ; hut 1 feel 1 shall 
not be so long.*' 

“ You see, sir," said the painter, turning 
to me as he closed the last leaf of the ma¬ 
nuscript, *‘she indeed loved a man worthy 
of her love—more than wortliyofit. She 
had, indeed, strong passions; and hatred 
w^s included in the number!" 


CHARACTERS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 

sketched by a Lady, 

At Brescia (says the writer of the 
Diary of an Ennuytti) we met our ac- 
uaintanceL. I remember that in Lon- 
on I used to think him not remarkable 
for wisdom; and his travels have in¬ 
finitely improved him—in folly! He 
boasted to us triumphantly, that he had 
run over sixteen thousand miles in six¬ 
teen months; that he had bowed at the 
levAe of the emperor Alexander, been 
slapped on the shoulder by the archduke 
Constantine, shaken hands with a l^^ap- 
laud witch, and been presented in full 
volunteer uniform at every court between 
Stockholm and Milan. Yet is he not 
one particle wiser than if he had spent 
the same time in walking up and down 
the Strand. He has contrived, however, 
to pick up on his tour strange odds and 
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ends-of forcig'n follies, which stick upon 
the coarse-gfrained materials of his ori¬ 
ginal character, like tin-foil upon sack¬ 
cloth ; 80 that I sec little difference be¬ 
tween what he was and what he is, ex¬ 
cept that from a simple goose he has 
become a compound one. With all this, 
be is not unbearable; not yet, at least. 
He amuses others as a butt, and me as 
a specimen of a new genus of fools; for 
his folly is not like any thing one usually 
meets with: it is not, par exemple, the 
folly of stupidity, for he talks much; nor 
of dullness, for he laughs nmcli; nor of 
ignoranc<>, for he has seen much; nor of 
wrong-headedness, for he can be guided 
right; nor of bad-heartedness, for he is 
good-nature<l; nor of tliougliticssness, 
for he is prudent; nor of extravagance, 
for he can calculate even to the value of 
half a lira :—hut it is an essence of folly 
peculiar to himself, ‘ compounded of 
many simples extracted from various 
objects, and the sundry contemplation of 
his travels.* 

• • • • • 

Count Bubna (the actual hut not the 
ostensible viceroy of Lonihardy)»i8 a 
heavy, gross-looking man, a victim to 
the gout, and with nothing martial or 
captivating in his exterior. He has 
talents, however, and those not merely 
of a military cast. He was generally 
employed to arrange tlie affairs of the 
emperor of Austria with Napoleon. His 
loyalty to his own sovereign, and the 
soldier-like frankness and integrity of 
his character, gained him the esteem of 
the French emperor, who, wlien any 
difliculties occurred in their arguments, 
used to say impatiently, ^ Envoyez moi 
done Bubna!' He had nearly ruined 
himself by gambling, when Francis ad¬ 
vised him, or, in other words, com¬ 
manded him to ntarry the daughtei of a 
rich Jew who had been baptised. The 
lady whose hand he thus obtained is an 
elegant, accomplished) and has the cha¬ 
racter of being also an amiable woman. 
At Milan she is a person of the first con¬ 
sequence, the wife of the archduke alone 
taking precedence of her. Ji-pvopos to 
the viceroy: when on the corso to-day 
with the countess, we met him with the 
vice-queen, walking in public. The 
archmike has not ^s the countess ob¬ 
served) la plusjolie tournure du monde 
bis appearance was heavy, awkward, and 
slovenly, with more than the usual Aus¬ 
trian stupidity of countenance: a com¬ 
plete testa Tedesca, His beautiful wife 

VOL. vn. 


lichl his arm, and, as she moved a little 
in front, seemed to drag him after lier 
like a mere appendage of her state. I 
gazed after them, amused by the con¬ 
trast: he looking like a dull, stiff, old 
bachelor, the very figure of Moody in 
the comedy of the Country Girl; she, an 
elegant, sprightly, Ctiptivating creature, 
with decision inherstep, laughter onher 
lips, and pride, intelligence, and mis¬ 
chief in her brilliant eyes. 

• • • • • 

A boatman (on the Lake of Geneva) 
pointed out, among the beautiful villas 
which adorn the banks on either side, 
that in which the empress Josephine 
had resided for six months, not long be¬ 
fore her death. When he spoke of her, 
he rested upon his oars to descant upon 
her virtues, her generosity, her affability, 
her goodness to the poor, and his coun¬ 
tenance became quite animated with en¬ 
thusiasm. In France, whenever the name 
of Josephine is mentioned, there seems 
to exist but one feeling, one opinion of 
her beneficence and amabilit^ of cha¬ 
racter. Our boatman htid also rowed 
Marie Louise across the lake, on her 
way to Paris; he gave us no very caji- 
tivating picture of her. He described 
her as ‘ grande, blonde, bien faite, et cj?- 
trfjmement jicre,' 'J’lic day being rainy 
and gloomy, her attondnnts begged of 
her to defer the passage for a short time, 
till the fogs luuf cleared away, and dis¬ 
covered all the beauty of tlie surround¬ 
ing shores. She replied haughtily and 
angrily, ‘./e veux faire ce qne je venx 

—allcz toujours' 

« * • • • 

At Venice vve found a solitary gentle¬ 
man, who was sauntering up and down 
with his hands in his pockets, and n look 
at unco stupid and disconsolate. Some¬ 
times he paused, looked vacantly over the 
waters, whistled, yawned, and turned 
away to resume his solemn walk. On a 
trifling remark addressed to him by one 
of our party, he entered into conversa¬ 
tion with all the eagerness of a man 
whose tongue had long been kept in 
most unnatural bondage. He congra¬ 
tulated himself on having met with some 
one who could speak Englisli; adding, 
contemptuously, that * he understood 
none of the outlandish tongues the people 
spoke hereabouthe inquired what was 
to be seen here; for, though he had lieen 
four days in Venice, he had spent every 
day merely in walking up and down the 
puolic gardens. We told him that Venice 
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was fainous for fine buildings and pic¬ 
tures ; be knew nothing of them things; 
—and that it contained also ‘some fine 
statues and antiques*—he cared nothing 
about them neither —he should set off 
for Florence the next morning, and 
begged to know what was to be seen 
there. Mr, R- told him with en¬ 

thusiasm, ‘ the most splendid gallery of 
pictures and statues in the world !’ He 
looked very blank and disappointed. 

• Nothing else?’ then he should certainly 
not waste his time at Florence, he should 
go direct to Rome; be had put down 
the name of that town in bis pocket- 
book, for he understood it was a very 
convenient place: he should therefore 
stay there a week; thence he should go 
to Naples, a place he had also heard of, 
where he should stay another ^veek: 
then he should go to Algiers, where he 
should stay tliree weeks, and thence to 
Tunis, where he expected to be very 
comfortable, and should probably make 
a long stay ; then he should return home, 
having seen every thing worth seeing. 
He scarcely seemed to know how or by 
wliat route he had reached Venice; but 
he assured us he had come ‘ fast enough 
—he remembered no place be had passetl 
thioiigh, except Paris, In that city, he 
told ns, a female lodged in the same hotel 
with himself, who, by his description, 
appears to have been a single lady of 
rank and fashion, traveling with her 
own carriages and a suite of servants. 
He hud never seen her: but learning, 
through the domestics, that she was tra¬ 
veling the same route, he sat down and 
wrote her a long letter, beginning, ‘ Dear 
Madam,’and proposing they should join 
company, ‘ for the sake of good fellow¬ 
ship, and the bit of chat they might have 
on their way.* Of course she took no 
notice of this strange billet, ‘ from which 
(added he with ludicrous simplicity) 1 

supposed she would rather travel alone.* 

* • • • • 

At Naples we met with an old man, a 
native of Cento, who gains his livelihood 
by a curious exhibition of his peculiar 
talents. He is blind, and plays well on 
the violin: be can recite tlie whole of the 
(lerusalemme without missing a word: he 
can repeat any given stanza, or number 
of the stanzas, eitlier forivards or back¬ 
wards : if you give him the first word and 
the last, he can name immediately the 
particular line, stanza, and book, and he 
can tell instantly the exact number of 
words contained in any given stanza. 


This exhibition was at first amusing; but, 
as 1 soon found that the man’s head was 
a mere machine, that lie was destitute of 
imagination, and that, far from feeling 
the oeauty of the poet, he did not even 
understand the lines he thus repeated, it 
soon ceased to interest me, after the first 
sensations of surprise and curiosity were 
over. 


MISSION TO THE EAST COAST OF SU- 

MATUA, 

by John Anderson^ Esq. 1826. 

A DESIRE of obtaining an intimate 
acquaintance either with a distant de¬ 
pendency, or a country which is ren¬ 
dered important by commercial inter¬ 
course, is now very prevalent among the 
rulers of states; and this curiosity is 
prudent and politic, because its advan¬ 
tageous tendency is evident. For the 
attainment of an object of this kind, 
Mr, Anderson visited the extensive and 
valuable island of Sumatra, being both 
privately impelled and publicly com¬ 
missioned. His inquiries and researches 
were well conducted, and the volume 
cont^ns a great variety of information. 

Soon after he had landed on the island, 
he proL'ceded to the court of one of the 
native princes, then engaged in a war 
with some chieftains. In his progress 
to the place of audience,—“ the absence 
of almost all the males, and the super¬ 
abundance of women, gave too jilain in¬ 
dications of the war Uiat was ragiiiir; 
and we saw a poor wretch who had been 
wounded, brought to his family from the 
field of battle. Several of these unfor¬ 
tunate persons had received daugeruus 
gun-shot wounds. The balls wbicb tliey 
use inflict a most severe woiiiid, being 
made of tin, with pieces of broken plate 
inside, the points of which aenerally pro¬ 
ject, so that it is extremely ditficult to ex¬ 
tract them. The most common wounds, 
liowever, were from sharp-pointed splin¬ 
ters of bamboos, which were stuck in the 
patliways around tlie cnemy*8 fortifica¬ 
tions. The inhabitants, wherever I passed, 
were hospitable, ami expressed their 
belief that my arrival would tend to re¬ 
store peace to the country. As I passed 
their houses, they presented me with co¬ 
coa-nuts. Each house has its cocoa-nut 
plantation, which is a principal article 
of subsistence in this quarter, as in most 
Malayan countries. The houses are large, 
commodious, and substantially built, 
with large square posts, raised from the 
ground about six or seven feet; and 
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tliPRi* posts are supported upon large 
square stones or bloelcs of wood. The 
sides are generally plank, and the roofs 
covered with broad leaves. They have 
all windows in the roof, which render 
them very cool and comfortable; and from 
these the women look at the strangers 
Massing. Under each lioiise there are two 
large round baskets, tiictde of split bam¬ 
boos, in wliich tlie paddy ami i>epper are 
denosited. These vulages were well pro¬ 
vided with |)(Milti'y, gnats, &c. and every 
where exhibited the pleasing appear¬ 
ances of comfort and abundance, 

“ On coining witiiin two hundred 
yards of the sultan*s fort, I halted and 
saluted him with a discharge of five 
rounds of musketry from the whole party 
of soldiers, which was returned with 
swivels and blunderbusses, about treble 
the number. He was ready to receive 
us, surrounded by all his chiefs and war¬ 
riors, in a small hut, stockaded with 
trunks of trees fixed into the ground, of 
which theie was a treble vow. He had 
made all the preparations he could for 
our reception, met me at the entrance 
of his fiirt, and received witli due ho¬ 
nor the letter with which I was charged. 
On opening it, he evinced considerable 
anxiety; l)Ut, when the contents were 
explained to him, a ray ofjoy illumined 
his countenance, and he expressed his 
wi'i.h to encourage the resort of traders to 
his country. 

“ 'I'he trees on tlie banks of the Delli 
river were covered with monkeys—black, 
brown, and grey. The birds too swarmed 
upon the branches, some of exceedingly 
rich and varied plumage and melodious 
notes. We observed numerous tracks 
of tlie elephant and rhinoceros on the 
side^ of the river. The natives do not 
understand the method of catching'these 
animals. The sultan begged I would 
endeavour to persuade some of the 
tiueda people, wboliad been accustomed 
to catch elephants, to go over to Delli, 
where there is no doubt that an immense 
quantity of ivory iniglit be collected. 

“ The DelU people are very delicate 
ill respect to their women. As we ap- 

r iroached the bathing-houses on tlie 
lanks of the river, the man at the stem 
of the canoe called out with a Stentorian 
voice, ‘boah,’ which was a signal for 
the females to move ^ff. 'I’he sugar¬ 
cane was growing luxuriantly in many 
places we passed, particularly at Mabur 
liajuntei. This is a well-cultivated spot, 
covered with large plantations of plan¬ 


tains, Here is a remarkable old tree, 
like an umbrella, the top being broken, 
and the whole tree decayed except a 
branch, which shoots out near the top, 
and overspreads the trunk. Here is also 
a curious plant, with a large broad leaf, 
which grows on the stems and branches 
of large trees, used for packing tobacco 
in, to keep it soft and moist It grows 
in abundance. Nature indeed seems 
bountifully to have supplied this eoun- 
try with every necessary tree and herb, 
without the labour and trouble of eulii- 
vation. The Inibua, a tree soinewliat re¬ 
sembling the teak, is found in plenty. 
Of tlie danii ibas, the natives maltr bas¬ 
kets and mats, while several species of 
rattans furnish them with ropes, &c. 

“ Descending the river, we passed two 
small churches, where there was a largo 
concourse of children reciting the koran. 
Other parties were ainu.sing themselveH 
in the houses, some playing upon the 
violin, others heatinu tlie gong and 
tlfutn, singing, &c. In tlie morning, 
one of the king’s men recited with a b»ud 
voice, in a circle of about two hiimlred 
people, from a book conUiuiiig the hi¬ 
story of tin* exploits of Alexander Ihe 
(Ireat, translated from the Arabic, wliieli 
was intended to impress the sultairs 
warriors with heroic notions, and excite 

their courage and emulation.** 

• • • • • 

“ We were accompanied on onr re¬ 
turn by Che Laut, an eccentric old wo¬ 
man, more like a mdn in her haliits. She 
is a most intelligent old creature, and 
gave me a vast deal of interesting in¬ 
formation relative to the country, and 
the diiferent places along tin* coast, 
most of which slie had visited. She ap- 
licd for a Malay Testament, (of which 
had several for distribution,) which I 
gave to her, and she expressed her in¬ 
tention of studying it. She is fond of 
traveling, and lias a great desire to see 
different countries. She is a poet and 
historian; and, as she .sat in the boat, 
composed extemporary verses witii asto¬ 
nishing fluency on any given subject, as 
fast as 1 could write them down. She 
knows the name of every river, and almost 
every chief, from Palernbaugon the east 
coast, to Soosoo on the west coast of Su¬ 
matra. She dyes, weaves, and embroiders. 
Her memorv is astonishingly retentive; 
and she answers questions on almost any 
subject with wonderful fluency. She is in 
fact a prodigy of learning; but she has 
no beauty to ^ast of, being a prototype 
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of the hajf in Guy Mannerinsf. She is 
tall and thin, ivith Inn^ hanging* ears, 
and holes nearly of the circntnference of 
u Spanish dollar. She is usually dressed 
in a Jong scarlet silk bajoo, with a pair 
of long trowsers, and a tartan sarong or 
petticoat over them, reaching to the 
knee, with a salindang or scarf of cot¬ 
ton, dyed by herself, a green body with 
red ends, which she throws gracefully 
over her shoulders when she goes out.’* 
The Malayan inhabitants of the island 
arc thus described:—“ They are of a 
dark yellowish complexion, stout in ge¬ 
neral, their limbs well shaped, their per¬ 
sons upr^ht, and they walk rather grace¬ 
fully. They are low in stature. The 
men wear their hair long, and their teeth 
are filed when young, having a jet-black 
glossy appearance. The men pluck the 
Jiair from their chins, very few having 
the smallest appearance of beards. Thu 
women are fair, with dark expressive 
eyes; but their ears arc disfigured by 
large holes, into which rings of an im- 
inease size arc intiodiiced; the poorer 
classes contenting themselves with a ring 
of wood, ora piece of plantain leaf rolled 
up, which fills the aperture. The riclier 
classes who can alFord it, wear very 
handsome rings of gold filagree, 

“ The men are usually dressed in jack¬ 
ets of European chintz or white cloth, 
with Achenese trowsers, a tartan petti¬ 
coat, and a batik or European kerchief 
on the head. A handkerchief which con¬ 
tains their betel and seree, is usually hung 
over one shoulder, and a kris fastened 
on tile left side. The women wear long 
bajoos of blue or white cloth, with a cot¬ 
ton or silk sarong. The hair is neatly 
fastened by long gold, silver, or copper 
pins, according to their rank. Persons 
of the higher order wear also a belt or 
zone of silk or other cloth, fastened round 
the waist with a gold Innding, and a hand¬ 
kerchief slung over tlie left shoulder.** 

** Their marriage and other ceremo¬ 
nies here are much the same as in other 
Malayan countries. Any man who 
can afford to support them, may have 
four wives, if one is cast oft from 
misconduct or barrenness, he may sup¬ 
ply her place by another. There is no 
limitation of the number of concubines. 
The crime of adultery is punishable by 
the death of both individuals. The 
power of the chief indeed, in almost all 
cases, is quite absolute. The young sul¬ 
tan, not long since, ordered two men to 
be stabl>ed, because they were tardy in 
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following him upon some excursion. It 
is to be lamentea that so much power is 
given to youth.” 

The town of Jarnbi, though not very 
fiourisliing or important, is rendered 
worthy of notice by our author’s obser¬ 
vations upon it. It is about three quar¬ 
ters of a mile in extent on both banks of 
the river, to which it is nearly confined, 
the natives occupying the whole of the 
right bank, while the Arabs and other 
strangers possess a part of the left. 
Many of the houses are sided and par¬ 
titioned in a neat manner with planks, 
and roofed with tiles of excellent manu¬ 
facture. A few are covered with a 
thatch of goinutee, which forms a dur¬ 
able roof; and some have their sides 
constructed of large thick pieces of bark; 
but the greater part are huts of mat and 
artaps, built upon posts in the usual Ma¬ 
layan style. Beside those descriptions 
of building, there are many houses upon 
rafts of huge trunks of trees, clumsily 
put together, which, during the periodi¬ 
cal swellings of the river, areufiout and 
movalile, but in the dry seasons are gene¬ 
rally lodged on a sandy flat, whieb con¬ 
fines the stream on the right. There are 
also little rafts supporting small huts, at¬ 
tached to the better class of houses, and 
used for the convenience of batldng, of 
which the women in pai tieular seem to be 
very fond, in fact, there is an appearance 
of cleanliness in the persons and houses 
of the inhabitants, rather unusual in Ma¬ 
layan towns. They have a mosque, but 
it is ma neglected and ruinous condition. 
A hnrying-ground near the town ap¬ 
pears to claim more attention ; many of 
the tombs are carved and gilded, ancf en¬ 
closed by a tiled building. 

“ At the entrance of the mosque was 
deposited a defaced Hindoo image, which 
led to inquiries that terminated in the 
discovery of several others. The figure 
curved in relief, on a stone about five 
feet in length, was that of a human being 
in a sitting posture, with a high orna¬ 
mented head-dress, and a circular hood¬ 
like tablet behind the head. Tlic arm 
was broken off, and the whole figure 
worn into a confused mass; but a well- 
executed order of foliage round the edge 
of the stone, being less in relief, re¬ 
mained well defined. We also observed 
the statue of a man, the arms broken off, 
about five feet high, in an erect posture. 
The head was rather large, and the hips, 
being full, swelling, and smoothly round¬ 
ed, had a somewhat femiaine appearance; 
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but in other respects the proportions 
were remarkably f^ood, Tlie features 
appeared to have been broad and flat, 
and the hair was, curly, in little round 
knobs, and formed into a top-knot. We 
saw four figures, represcntintr an ele* 
phant's head with tusks, tlic trunk 
curled utiwardsand backwards, adorned 
longitudinally with a string of dowers, 
and the jaws widely distended, and en¬ 
closing a curly-headed male figure, hav¬ 
ing bangles on bis legs, in an erect at- 
tilnde within them. We likewise noticed 
a hull, about half the natural size, kneel¬ 
ing, the body and neck adorned with 
wreaths of bell-sliaped flowers, with a 
bell suspended at the chest. The head 
and a greater part of the neck of this 
figure were broken oflf; the remainino 
part was reinarUubly well proportioneu. 
The natives have no ideaol the origin of 
these images, but call them chess-men 
of the giants or genii; nor could they 
point out the ruins of the temple to which 
they must have belonged, though the 
former existence of one of considerable 
(limenbions is indicated by a number of 
stone slabs and carved ornaments, con¬ 
verted to various purposes in different 
parts of the town.’* 

The Malays are not a very civilised 
rare; but the Battas, or the barbarians 
of Sumatra, are much more unenlight¬ 
ened. Speaking of Soonghal, Mr. An¬ 
derson says, “ The principal inhabit¬ 
ants of this place are Battas, a very dark 
ill-looking race. They wear bracelets of 
gold, silver, and copper, and adorn their 
finders and toes with rings: yet, while 
they are so fond of ornament, they are 
exceedingly filtiiy about their bouses; 
the one which we occupied being filled 
above and below with bones, sculls of 
buffaloes and some large monkeys, hav- 
iug 80 great a resemblance to human 
bones, as to excite not the most plea¬ 
surable ideas, and a suspicion in the 
minds of my people, that vve were in a 
country of cauibals.” 

Our author pretends to reprobate the 
traffic in slaves, and yet apparently vin¬ 
dicates it, because it served to people 
some of our settlements ; as if that selfish 
advantage, or even the good treatment of 
the enslaved beings, could atone for the 
original outrage and the permanent de¬ 
gradation.—“ xhe chief cause of slaves 
being very numerous a few years ago, 
was the scarcity of rice in the Batta 
country, when the poor people brought 
down their children for sale. Slaves are 


now scarcely procurable on any terms in 
the interior ot Delli, since the cultivation 
of pepper commenced to such an extent, 
the Battas having become rich and in¬ 
dependent, and not requi ring to sell their 
children for subsistence, or a more un¬ 
worthy purpose, the gratification of their 
favourite propensities,—gambiinff and 
opiuiu-sinoking. Suclt are the l^essod 
consequences of industry, cultivation, 
and commerce. There is no doubt that, 
as cultivation advances throughout that 
coast, so will civilization; and in the 
course of not many years, perhaps, tliat 
abominable traffic ui the human species, 
which existed to such a dreadful extent 
in former years, and still does prevail 
considerably in some of the less civilised 
states, will cease. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the existence of slavery in 
this quarter, in former years, was of im¬ 
mense advantage in procuring a female 
population for Biiiaiig. From Assahau 
alone, there used to be sometimes three 
hundred slaves, principally females, ex¬ 
ported to Malacca and l^inang in a year. 
The women get comfortably settled us 
the wives of opulent Chinese merchants, 
and live in the greatest comfort. Their 
families attach tliesc men to the soil; and 
many never think of returning to their 
native country. The female population 
of Pinang is still far from being upon a 
par with the male; <and the abolition 
therefore of slavery has been a vast sa¬ 
crifice to philanthropy and humanity. 
As the condition of the slaves who were 
brought to the British settlements was 
materially improved, and as they con¬ 
tributed so much to the happiness of the 
male population, and the general pro¬ 
sperity of the settlement, I am disposed 
to think (although 1 detest the prin^ 
ciplfs of slavery as much as any man) 
that the continuance of the system liere 
could not, under the benevolent regula¬ 
tions which were in force to prevent 
abuse, have been productive of much 
evil. The sort of slavery indeed which 
existed in the British scttlenients in thia 
quarter had nothing but the name 
against it; for the condition of the slaves 
who were brought from the adjoining 
countries was always meliorated by the 
change; they were well fed and clothed; 
the women became wives of respectablo 
Chinese; and the men who were in the 
least industrious easily emancipated 
themselves, and many became wealtljy. 
^verity by masters was punished; and, 
in short, 1 do not know any race of peo- 
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Ic wli<> werp, and had every reason to 
e, so happy and contented as the slaves 
fotuierly, and debtors as they are now 
called, who came from the east coast of 
Sumatra and other places." 

It was the opinion of many pldloso- 
phers, that the idea of cannibafisin was a 
mere fable ; but the perpetration of this 
enormity has been sufficiently provid. 

-“ The Battas of the Kataran tribe are 

cannibals, and of a peculiarly ferocious 
and intractable disposition ; nor can 
they be prevailed upon to devote them¬ 
selves either to agriculture or commerce, 
except sufficient only to keep tliem from 
abKOiute want. If I had had any very 
serious doubts of the existence of this 
practice, th(‘y would have been removed 
iiere. The tumungong was married to 
a daughter of the rajah of Scantar, and 
he represents that barbarous custom as 
being <juite common in that country.” 

It might be supposed that the Malays, 
though not remarkable for mildness or 
humanity, would he ashamed to hold 
any intercourse with the Batta tribes; 
yet it appears that the Batta rajahs in 
this ijuarter give a daughter to any Malay 
chief who can afford to lay out three hun¬ 
dred or four hundred dollars upon the 
marriage ceremonies. They usually pre¬ 
sent ten or twelve slaves, a few horses, 
or some buffaloes, as a niarna«e portion ; 
and the Malay, ivhen lie returns down 
the river, realfzes the amount of his out¬ 
lay by the sale of a certain number of 
slaves, and keeps the surplus, beside per¬ 
haps having gained some privileges in 
being allowed to trade in certain parts 
of the interior, and securing the safety 
of his person. No wonder then that the 
daughters do not hang long upon their 
hands, as the Malays are not deficient in 
cunning, and have generally the right 
side of the bargain with the liattas.* 


A RECENT MISSION TO CHINA. 

The Russians are so far favored by 
the Chinese government, that they are 
allowed to have a monastic establishment 
at Pekin, which serves to keep up a con¬ 
stant communication between the coun¬ 
tries. Timkowslu, an officer in the de¬ 
partment of foreign affairs, went to China, 
a few years ago, with a train of about 
forty persons, to supply the vacancies in 
the monastery, and to cherish the spirit 
of amicable intercourse. 

1 n the progress of the strangers through 
Tartary, they reached the rivet* and 


found on its banks occasional marks of 

cultivation.-“On the sloping sides 

of the mountains (says Timkowski) we 
saw here and there little spots sown with 
millet, and some stacks ot hay. A very 
old lama, a stranger to us, accompanied 
us for some time. Lifting up one of his 
arms, on which hung a rosary, he con¬ 
tinually repeated the Tibetan prayer, Om 
mani bat mi chom (Lord have mercy on 
me), in a tone which all the lamas have 
adopted, and which resembles the hum¬ 
ming of a bee. He rejoiced highly at 
the approaching arrival of the new-born 
chief priest of Fo, who, by his appearance 
on tlie throne of Urga, would re-auimate 
the desolate Mongolian clergy. 

“ Near the Iro, on the east, rises a lofty 
and steep mountain, which forms the 
corner of the chain that runs along the 
right bank of the river; its summit is 
covered with oho stones, which adorn 
almost all the piincipal eminences of 
Mongolia Every inhabitant of these 
steppes, like the savage in the deserts of 
America, convinced by experience of the 
existence of a superior, incomprehen¬ 
sible, and almighty power, is of opinion 
that it is diffused through all the pro¬ 
ductions of nature; and the more majestic 
an object appears to the eye, in so much 
greater abundance, according to his 
notion, must this beneficent spirit reside 
in it; for which reason a large stone, u 
lofty mountain, a spreading tree, or a 
broad stream, are objects of his venera¬ 
tion. There he erects altars, or obos, of 
heaps of stones, and prays before them, 
in the fullness of his heart. Every tra¬ 
veler who passes by such an altar con¬ 
siders it as his duty to alight from liis 
horse, to make several ol)eisanc(‘s op¬ 
posite the south side of the altar, with 
his face turned toward the north, and to 
leave some of Ins tilings. In general we 
found on such places linen rags, and 
more frequently tufts of horse-hair, as 
offerings of the Nornades for the pre¬ 
servation of this animal, their faithful 
companion. These altars serve also as 
guides and as landmarks.” 

The next river of note which the Rus¬ 
sians passed was the (Jh^ra, which Hows 
into the Orchon. The natives requested 
the strangers not to fish, as, like the Hin¬ 
doos, though worshipers of Fo, they 
hold the lives of animals sacred.—“ As 
we advanced (says our author) we met 
numbers of Mongols returning from 
Urga to adore the lama. This high 
priest of Fo, who was seven years of 
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ag<‘, liad caiisi^l, by bis recent appear¬ 
ance, a great commotion urnung the zeal¬ 
ous Mongols of Kalkas. Old and young, 
men and women, in rich attire, with caps 
of sable, and riding on their best horses 
and camels, passed us in troops. Some 
were hastening to the lama, others re¬ 
turning home after being rc-animated hy 
the sight of him. After traveling six¬ 
teen wersts from the Chara, in a level 
and straight road, we came to the valley 
of /sun Mado, on the right bank of tlic 
lloro. Three leagues farther we ascended 
a great hill called Manila, where there 
is an obo. On the south side of the hill 
we met a large caravan of pilgrims re¬ 
turning from l^rga. Some Ijad even 
lu'en to Tibet to receive tlieir phmnix, 
the new-born lama, from the bosom of 
his family, and had hronght him to his 
residence, with Ids ivholeestablishment, 
upon their own camels. The iiihabirants 
of Kalkas hud for this purpose assembled 
above a thousand camels.” 

After crossing the Boro, some of the 
party were requested to abstain from 
entering an adjacent forest, because there 
were many bears in it; but the following 

Avas the tiaie reason;-“ IVe learned 

that it was foibidden to enter the forests 
of the Noin mountain. The princes 
come hither from Urga, with their whole 
court, to enjoy the diversion of hunting. 
One autiimit they hunt on the Boro, and 
the next in the mountains beyond Urga. 
Tlu* Nornades residing in the neighbour- 
bood are bound to })rcvent all persons, 
not only from hunting, hut even from 
setting a foot in these gloomy forests, 
set apart for the pastime of their sove¬ 
reigns. We find, liowever,among nations 
tiiat boast of tlieir civilisation, game-laws 
and privileges, the slightest violation of 
wiiich, even the firing of a gun, is treated 
as a felony. When the Bodgdo—so the 
Mongols call the emperor of China— 
goes from Pekin to the palaces of Sheche 
(beyond the great wall to the east), for 
the purpose of hunting, he causes the 
strictest orders to he issued to all the 
vassal Mongol princes, according to 
which some are to bunt in their own ter¬ 
ritories, and others are to come for this 
purpose to Sheche. The best or rarest 
game, especially wild boars, are sent as 
a present to his majesty. It is said that, 
for these hunting parties of the prince, 
about five hundred of the best horsemen 
and bowmen are sent by the Kalkas 
horde. The wild beasts arc driven to¬ 
gether: only the Wan and the Amban 


(princes of Urga]|, and the Maneboo of¬ 
ficers in their train, have the privilege 
of shouting the numerous herds of game. 
No Mongol, under pain of death, dares 
to discharge an arrow in that direction: 
he is at the most permitted to pursue the 
game which has broken the barrier.” 

On the arrival of Timkowski at Pekin, 
he rode with his train to the southern 
gate of the Red Town (so called from 
the color of the walls), within which is 
the palace of the emperor. The build¬ 
ings of the palace within the walls are 
not visible. The market-place, opposite 
the gates, is paved witli flags, and sur¬ 
rounded with granite uiliars; nobody is 
allowed to ride throiign, only pedestrians 
being admitted. The sentinels of the 
guard were sitting on stools, at the gate 
of the parade, leisurely smoking their 
pipes. Nearly all the houses in Pekin 
are nothing hut shops, provided with 
various goods, each shop selling only 
one kind. In the street which passes 
the Russian house, is a large private 
pawndiousp, of which there are many in 
Pekin, The extravagance anti poverty 
of the Manchoos enrich these establish¬ 
ments. 

With regard to the penal law of China, 
and the connexion of religion with it, 

we have this account in the journal.- 

“ December!).—Tlic emperor rode in pro¬ 
cession to the Temple of Heaven, which 
is situated at the end of the Merchants* 
Town, or the southern suburb. As the 
chief priest of all religions within the 
limits of the Chinese empire, he makes 
to-day, in this temple, a purificatory sa¬ 
crifice for the execution of all critfunais 
condemned during the year by the law. 
It is said that, about this time, all the 
criminals are executed in the whole eni. 
pirc; tliey are cither beheaded or stran¬ 
gled. State criminals are executed im¬ 
mediately after sentence has been pro¬ 
nounced. Respecting the persons con¬ 
demned to death by the criminal author¬ 
ities, a list is presented to the emperor, 
specifying their crimes. He marks with 
his own hand those who are to be put to 
death; all the rest are conducted to the 
place of execution, and then carried back 
to prison, to await the decision of their 
fate. It happens, though very rarely, 
that a criminal is thus set down three 
times on the list; but is not marked for 
capital punisliinent, because tliere are 
more heinous offenders. Kienlong, on 
account of his severity, seldom made 
these exceptions. During the reign of 
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Kia-King*, on the other hand, of fifty 
criminals conducted to the place of ex¬ 
ecution, only fourteen suffered.—Yes¬ 
terday sacrificial vessels were carried to 
the above-named temple on elephants 
richly adorned. This morning, at hve 
o’clock, the emperor rode thither, ac¬ 
companied by a numerous train, con¬ 
sisting of the chief ofiicers of the army 
and state. No citizen is permitted to 
havea view of his majesty in such solemn 
processions. The gates, doors, and win¬ 
dows of the houses are closed, and the 
cross streets covered witli hangings. 
Already, on the preceding evening, the 
sentinels who kept the gate informed us 
that none of us would be allowed to go 
out the following morning. Sentinels 
are stationed at the doors of those houses 
where the emperor passes, in order to 
nard against any sudden attack upon 
is life, such as was once made upon the 
late emperor. As he was returning one 
day to his palace, the head-cook, who 
had formerly been in the service of liis 
brother, had attacked him with a knife 
at the entrance of the imperial apart¬ 
ments, in the presence of the eunuchs; 
but one of the life-guards, who was 
standing behind the imperial litter, im¬ 
mediately seized the wretch, and thus 
frustrated his criminal intention. For 
this preservation of his life, the grateful 
prince ennobled him, and gave him a 
considerable fortune.” 

Of the inquiries made by the envoy 
into the state of the catholics in China, the 

result is thus given:-“ Tlie Roman 

catholics have long since drawn upon 
themselves the displeasure of the Chinese 
government, by their unbounded zeal in 
propagating their doctrine, by law-suits 
about their revenues, and by the dis¬ 
putes between the priests of the different 
fiuremean states. Thus the Jesuits of 
the French or Northern Convent, in 
Pekin, (at present there is not a single 
French priest here,) sent letters to the 
pope, complaining of the Portuguese 
clergv, with plans of the lands and cha¬ 
pels 'which the latter had taken from 
them. By some means, probably by the 
intrigues of the Portuguese, the deputies 
were seized on their way to Canton. 
The papers were laid before Kia-King ; 
and, in consequence of the strong sus¬ 
picions excited by the plan, in which 
were laid down some parts of the in¬ 
terior, a new and violent persecution was 
commenced against tlie Jesuits. The 
archimandrite Hyacinth told us, that, 


not long before the arrival of tlic new 
mission, one of the procurators had re¬ 
presented to Kia-King, that it would be 
advisable to issue apositive law respect¬ 
ing the catholics living in China. Some 
members of the tribunal of foreign affairs 
at that time expressed a wish to the archi¬ 
mandrite, that the Russian students 
or clergy coming to Pekin might be 
substituted in the Astronomical Aca¬ 
demy for the Jesuits, whom the Chinese 
had long been disposed to expel, and who 
arc retained only by virtue of an old 
edict. By being' engaged in this aca¬ 
demy, the Jesuits enter entirely into the 
Chinese service. They receive a salary 
and provisions, dress in the Chinese 
fashion, and wear on their caps buttons 
which designate the various ranks in 
China. 

“ The Northern Convent consists of 
four large courts, several very prettv 
houses, and other buildings; but afl 
much decayed and neglected. Every 
thing proves that the Jesuits in (^bina 
liave not even a shadow of the influence 
which they possessed under Kanghee 
and Kien-iong. Pius, bishop of the 
southern Christians, resides in this con¬ 
vent.” 

The notices respecting the Tibetan in¬ 
habitants of Pekin are curious.—“They 
are very plain in their manners, and are 
unacquainted with luxury; in counte¬ 
nance they resemble our gypsies, and 
wear long coats like the Russians ; they 
do not cut their hair, but braid it on the 
liead in a tail, and have ear-rings with 
turquoises. Being invited to see their 
religious ceremonies at Chuan-sa, we 
passed through the apartments of the 
lamas to the principal temple. The police 
ofiicers would not let us approach the 
kiituchta, or cardinal, especially when 
they saw our sabres; on the assurance 
of our guides they, however, consented, 
and so we entered the vestibule of the 
temple, which is built of white marble. 
Here sat the kutuclita, in a very large 
arm-chair, with his face turned toward 
the door of the temple; before him stood 
a long table covcied with a piece of 
yellow-flowered silk, on which stood 
dishes with corn, water, &c. On both 
sides of this altar stood five lamas from 
eastern Mongolia; they read and sang 
prayers in the 'Pibetan language in oc¬ 
taves ; the uncommonly deep and power¬ 
ful bass voices resounded in the air like 
the lower notes of the horn. The lamas 
from the temples at Pekin, about two 
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handred in number, were seated on the 
irijfht and left in tirelve rows on the 
floor. The kutucbta struck at intervals 
silver cymbals, as a signal to the lamas 
alternately to sing and to play. The 
orchestra was placed apart; tney played 
on wind-instruments, copper cymoals of 
various sizes, and drums; this kind of 
music is more calculate to inspire*terror 
than feeling and emotion. Tne yellow 
dress of the lamas, and their shorn heads, 
gave them, in our eyes, a singular appear¬ 
ance. There were no worshipers of Fo, 
present, except priests. The kutuchta, 
who was about thirty-five years old, se¬ 
veral times turned his eyes upon us, which 
example was followed by the rest. 

“ From the temple we returned to the 
treasurer’s, where a number of lamas as¬ 
sembled after the sacrifice was ended. 
We conversed chiefly with a priest of 
the name of Chen, who informed nd that 
the emperor had the same influence over 
the temporal and over the spiritual affairs 
of his extensive dominions; the chubil- 
gans and kutuchtas are chosen by his 
command, and even the appointment of 
the Dalai Lama depends entirely on his 
power. He also told us that this divine 
personage had not appeared, that is, had 
not been installed in Tibet, for five years; 
one of the priests there would have been 
chosen, but the late emperor required 
three candidates, and all out of the pro¬ 
vince of Suchuen.—Does not, perhaps, 
the Chinese government dread the con¬ 
quest of Tibet by the English ? should 
these conquerors of Bengal take posses¬ 
sion of a country so highly venerated by 
all professors of Lamaism, which would 
not be very difficult for them at present, 
the Dalai Lama would remain in their 

S ower; his worshipers, the Mongcls, 
Kalmucks, and other nations, miglit be¬ 
come true and zealous allies of the En¬ 
glish, and facilitate their farther con¬ 
quests in Middle Asia.” 


A VOLCANIC PHiBNOMBNON, IN ONE OF 
TUB SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Mr. Ellis, a British missionary, 
being desirous of viewing the great vm- 
cano called Kiranea, at Owhyhee, passed 
over a wide waste of ancient lava with 
his friends and some native guides, and 
at length approached the terrific spot, 

” We expected (he says) to have seen 
a mountain with a broad case and rough 
indented sides, composed of loose slags 
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or hardened streams of lava, and whose 
summit would have presented a rugged 
wall of ^ria, forming the rim or a 
eighty caldron. But, histead of tMs, 
we found ourselves on the ed ge of a steep 
precipice, with a vast plain before 
fifteen or sixteen miles in circumferenoe, 
and sunk from two hundred to four hun¬ 
dred feet below its original level. The 
surface of this plain was uneven, and 
strewed over with huge stones and vol¬ 
canic rocks, and in the centre of It was 
the great crater. Our guides led us 
round toward the north end of the ridge, 
wherey the precipice being less steep 
than in other parts, a descent to the 
plain seemed practicable. It required, 
however, the greatest caution, as the 
stones and fragments of rock frequently 

f ave way under our feet, and rolled 
own from above; and, ^th all our 
care, we did not reach the bottom with¬ 
out several falls and slight bruises. 

“ The steep which we liad descended 
was formed of volcanic matter, appa¬ 
rently a light kind of lava, vesicular, 
and lying in horizontal strata, varying 
in thickness from one to forty feet. In 
a small number of places the different 
strata of lava were atso rent in perpen¬ 
dicular or oblique directions, from the 
top to the bottom, either by earthquakes, 
or other violent convulsions of the 
ground connected with the action of the 
volcano. After walking some distance 
over the sunken plain, which in several 
places sounded hollow under our feet, 
we at length came to the edge of the great 
crater, wiiere a spectacle, sublime and 
even appalling, presented itself. Asto¬ 
nishment and awe for some moments 
rendered us mute, and, like statues, we 
stood fixed .to the spot, |wiih our eyes 
riveted on the abyss. Immediately be¬ 
fore us yawned an immense gulf, in the 
form of a crescent, about two mWp* in 
length, nearly a mile in width, and ap¬ 
parently eight hundred feet deep. The 
Dottom was covered with lava, and the 
south-west and nortliern parts of it were 
one vast flood of burning matter, in a 
state of terrific ebullition, rolling to and 
fro its ‘ fiery surge* and bil¬ 

lows. Fifty-one conical islands, orvarkKl 
fqxm and size, containing so many cra¬ 
ters, rose either round the edge or frtun 
the surface of the burning lake. Twen¬ 
ty-two constantly emitted columns of 

n smoke, or pyramids of briUiant 
^ and several of these at the sam 
time vomited from their ignited moutiu 
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«treatn» of luva, which rolled in blazing 
torrents down their black indented sides 
into the boiling mass below. 

The existence of these conical cra¬ 
ters led ns to conclude, that the caldron 
of lava before us did not form the focus 
of the volcano; that this mass of melted 
lava was comparative!}^ shallow; and 
that the basin in which it was contained 
was separated hj a stratum of solid mat¬ 
ter from the great volcanic abyss, which 
constantly poured out its melted con¬ 
tents through these numerous craters 
into this upper reservoir. We were 
fartlier inclined to this opinion, from 
the vast columns of vapour continually 

must have been prodi_ i - , 

than that which caused the ebullition in 
the lava at the bottom of the great crater; 
and also by noticing a number of small 
craters in vigorous action, situated high 
up the sides of the great gulf, and appa¬ 
rently quite detached from it. The 
streams of lava which they emitted rolled 
down into the lake, and mingled with 
that mass which, though thrown up by 
different apertures, had perhaps been 
originally fused in one vast furnace. 

“ The sides of the gulf before us, al¬ 
though composed of different strata of 
ancient lava, were perpendicular for 
about four hundred feet,, and rose from 
a wide horizontal ledge of solid black 
lava of irregular breadm, but extending 
completely round. Beneath this ledge 
the sides sloped toward the burning 
lake, which was, as nearly as we could 
judge, three hundred or four hundred 
feet lower. It was evident, that the large 
crater had been recently filled with li¬ 
quid lava up tn this black ledge, and 
had, by some subterranean canal, emptied 
itself into the sea, or upon the low land 
on the shore. The gray, and in some 
places apparently calcined sides of the 
ireat crater before us; the fissures which 
intersected the surface of the plain on 
which we were standing; the long banks 
of sulphur on the opposite side of the 
abyss; the vigorous action of the nu¬ 
merous small craters on its borders; the 
dense columns of vapour and smoke, that 
rose at the north and south end of the 
plain; together with the ridge of steep 
rocks by which it was surrounded, vising 
robably in some places three or four 
undrea feet in perpendicular height, 
presented jin immense volcanic pano¬ 
rama, the effect of which was greatly 


augmented by (he constant roaring of 
the vast furnaces below. 

'* After the first feelings of astonish¬ 
ment had subsided, we remained a con¬ 
siderable time contemplating a scene, 
which filled us with wonder and admira¬ 
tion at the almost overwhelming mani¬ 
festation it affords of the power of that 
dread Being who created the world, and 
who has declared that by fire he will 
one day destroy it.” 


TUB village pastor, 
by one of the Authors of Body and SouL 

The sentiments of a worthy clergy¬ 
man, his conduct, and the incidents and 
occurrences which he witnessed, are 
given in this volume in a form which 
unites entertainment wifh instruction. 
It does not exhibit that variety which 
would please the mere novel-reader; yet 
it is in various parts agreeable and in¬ 
teresting, The sketch of the minister's 
domestic establishment leads to a de¬ 
scription of the church in which he of¬ 
ficiated, and that is followed by these 
orthodox remaiks;—“ It suited that 
sober and rational form of worship 
which was now offered up within it; 
a worship dug by the hand of refor¬ 
mation from the ruins which popery 
had piled upon apostolicity andf evan¬ 
gelism, and scoured, without injuring, 
from the rust and corruption which eudi 
111108 had brought upon it. Like some 
antique column, which, forages, has lain 
beneath accumulated piles of earth and 
rubbish, but which, when re-produced 
by the searching hand of enterprise, and 
cleared of its cohesive foulness by the 
chisel of taste and care, appears in its 
original dignity and beauty, unimpaired 
andfi-esh; so tne worship of the church 
of 'England is now set forth in all the 
evangelical spirit which pervaded the 
assemblies of primitive Christians,— 
chaste, dignified, and spiritual.” 

Instead of following the author through 
a desultory narrative, we shall brieny 
take notice of the most striking parts. 
The village 'squire and his son are 
brought forward with effect; and the 
friendship subsisting between the latter 
and a rotary of Calvinism affords an 
onportunity of animadverting on the 
blind zeal and bigotry of the rigid pro¬ 
fessors of that system. The propriety of 
Christian practice is illustrated by an 
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affecting story of a childless widotv. 
The guilt and misfortunes of a stranger 
m noticed in an impressive manner. He 
is a man who has run the career of for¬ 
tune through all its highest and most 
pernicious changes, and who is return- 
ing from the continent “ to the land of 
his sires, haunted by the horrors of a 
deeply-wounded conscience, now startled 
by the remembrance of a murder delibe¬ 
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rately perpetrated on a successful rival.’ ’ 
He is a fatalist to the full extent of the 
word; and Che banefulness of this doc¬ 
trine is exposed by various arguments. 
*-The trials of a ladv form another 
pleasing part of the work, and the visits 
of the pastor to such of his neighbours 
as suffer from ill-health or feel mental 
uneasiness are recorded with strong indi¬ 
cations of religious feeling. 


Pleasure's Rose and Misery s Thorn. 


FLEASUna's ROSE AND MISERY'S THORN, 

When o'er the world fair Spring has thrown 
Her robe of em*rald, gemm'd with gold; 
When all the flow’ry buds are blown, 
Forgetting winter’s cold; 

* 

When fragrance ev’ry zephyr fills. 

As dawns the orient hour of day; 

When flow’r-clad vales and wood-crown'd hilU 
All own the pow'r of May; 

Then will the child, with hasty hand, 

In wand’ring o’er his native fields. 

Cull ev’ry bloom that decks the land, 

Or teeming hedge-row yields. 

Pleas’d with his dear employ he roves, 

Wild as the honey-se^eKing bee. 

Through paths his infant fancy loves. 

And sings his song of glee. 

Soon the wild rose attracts his eyes; 

He longs its blushing charms to gain; 

With e^er grasp he holds bis prize. 

But quickly weeps with pain! 

Its thorns have pierc’d;—^his flesh is torn— 
He casts his dear-bought prize away: 

And long with tears is seen to mourn. 

As home he bends his way. 

Just such is life!—Pleasure the rose, 

That WOOS the ardent youth’s embrace; 

Her winning breast no mischief shows; 

Joy’s flush is on her foce. 

And long he presses pleasure’s form, 

Long wantons in her roseate bow’r. 

Nor heeds the slowlyj^ath’ring storm 
That brings affliction’s hour. 

At length he finds a wounding thorn. 

Deep hidden in delight’s fair rose; 

And soon he feels his bosom torn 
By sad reflection’s throes. 

’Tis all too late:—the wound is given : 

His }oy8 escape him one by one. 

Till to despair his mind is dnv’n; 

Despur too deep to shun. 
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Tht Minstrd^A FragmtnU 

Oh I then avoid wild pleasare's hoar, 

ThoUffh briffht it seems and clad in bloom. 

For misVy'e t&ims surroand each flow’r; 

Her temple is the tomb! 

J. M. Lacit. 


TBB MINSTRSL. 

The Minstrel through the verdant grovh 
Flew swiftly on the wingsoflove. 

Nor rested till the spot he gain’d, 

Where hU soul's love, his Leila, reign’d ; 

There unperceiv’d his harp he strung. 

And thus in dulcet accents sung i 

*' Oh! Lady, the moon, in her chaste silver car. 

Is taking her journey through many a star; 

Bright Phcebus is veiling his beams from the light. 

And all breathes of harmot^, joy, and delight. 

But, though this to others Eitysium may be. 

Love only can make it Elysium to me. 

" The flow’rets are yielding a fragrance divine. 

And dew-drops are hanging like grapes from the vine. 

The zephyrs, transported at beauties so fair. 

Are bearing the sweets on their wings through the air. 

But, though this to others Elysium may be, 

Love only can make it Elysium to me. 

** Then, Lady, come taste all these pleasures serene. 

And give light, and rapture, and life, to the scene! 

In vain through the soft rosy bowers 1 stray; 

My heart is still joyless when thou art away ; 

For, though this to others Elysium may be, 
l^ve only can make it Elysium to me.’^ 

The lady stood transfix’d to hear, 

And iondly o’er the sounds she hung. 

Which seem’d to come from Heaven’s bright sphere. 

So softly sweet he play’d and sung. 

The blush of pleasure spread its hue 
O’er her sweet face, well form’d for love. 

As quick with faiiy steps she fiew. 

To meet the minstrel of the grove. 

She came in seraph’s smiles array’d, 

Such smiles as make young lovers bleat: 

The minstrel saw th* enchanting maid. 

And clasp’d her to his throbbing breast. 

Mart Jane Coultart. 


A FRAGMENT, 

versified from an Arabic Song-^ given in Major Denham's Travels. 

AiK^from Moore's Melodies. 

Has sozxov thy young days shaded 

Mv hopes are all phantasies only, 

Mere dreams of a summer night; 

Yet still, though so hopeless and lonely. 

My love but increases in light. 
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An Oik io a Steam^BoiA* 


Ai the star, that all brightly is gleaming 
'Mid the clouds of an autumn sky, 
Araears to be more brightly beaming 
Because there are clouds passing by. 


T)^ head I ohMalbrbkal Utinktng 
with grief and with sorrow oppress'd, 
For the loss ai thy lorer, s^ll thinking 
Of thee 'mid his visions of rest. 

Yet still as the desert-birddrooping 
Its winy, its rich plumage but snows. 
So thou, m thy silence thus stooping 
To sorrow, fresh charms wilt disclose. 


H. Branorbth, Jun. 


AN ODE TO A STEAM-BOAT; 

from the Literary 8ottvemr. 

On such an ere, perchance, as this. 

When not a zephyr skims the deep. 

And sea-birds rest upon th* abyss. 

Scarce by its heaving rock’d to sleep,— 
On such an eve as this, perchance, 

Might Scylla eye the blue expanse. 

The languid ocean scarce at all 

Amongst the sparkling pebbles hissing,- 
The lucid wavelets, as they fdl. 

The sunny beach in whispers kissing, 
Leave not a furrow,—as they say 
Oft haps, when pleasure ebbs away. 

Full many a broad, but delicate tint 
Is spread upon the liquid plain; 

Hues rich as aught from fancy’s mint, 
Enamel'd meads or golden grain 
Flowers submarine, or purple heath. 

Are mirror’d from the world beneath. 

One tiny star-beam, faintly trembling. 

Gems the still waters' tranquil breast; 
Mark the dim sparklet, so resembling 
Its parent in the. shadowing ^t;— 

It seems—so pure, so brightthe trace,— 

As sea and sky had changed their place. 

Hash’d is the l<wd tongue of the deep :- 
Yon glitt'ring sail, far o’er the tide. 

Amid its course appears to sl^; 

We watch, but only know it glide 
Still on, by a bright track afar. 

Like genius, or a falling star 2 

Ob 2 such an eve is sorrow’s balm. 

Yon lake the poet's Hippocrene; 

And who would ruffle such a calm* 

Or cast a cloud o’er such a scene ? 

'Tis done—and nature weeps thereat* 

Thou boisterous progeny ox TYatt! 


* Said to be the ostrich* 


19(1 Tht Sicrm^ or ih€ Fa^ of EUen^ 

Wert thou a grampus,—or a whale, 

Or ore one sees in Ariosto; 

Went 'st thou by rudder, oar, or sail, 

Still would'st thou not so outrage gusto ! 
But when did gusto erer dream 
Of seeing ships pmpell'd by steam ? 

Now blazing like a dozen comets. 

And rushing as if nought could bind thee. 
The while thy strange internal vomits 
A sooty train of smoke behind thee; 
Tearing along the azure vast, 

With a great chimney for a mast! 

Satan, when, scheming to betray us, 

He left of old his dark dominions. 

And wing'd his murky way through Chaos, 
And waved o'er Paradise his pinions; 
Whilst Death and Sin came at his back. 
Would leave, methinks, just such a track! 

Was there no quirk,—one can't tell how,— 
No stifT-neck'd flaw,—no quiddit latent, 
Thou worst of ail sea-monsters, thou! 

That might have undermined thy patent,— 
Or kept it in th* inventor’s desk,— 

Fell bane of all that’s picturesque! 

Should Neptune, in his turn, invade thee. 
And at a pinch old Vulcan fail thee, 

The sooty mechanist who made thee 
May hold it duty to bewail thee;— 

But 1 shall bring a garland votive. 

Thou execrable locomotive! 

He must be long-tongued, with a witness. 
Whoe’er shall prove, to my poor notion. 

It sorts with universal fitness 
To make yon clear, pellucid ocean, 

That holds not one polluted drop, 

Bear on its breast a blacksmith’s shop! 

Philosophers may talk of science, 

And mechanicians of utility,— 

In such 1 have but faint reliance; 

To admire thee passeth my ability; 

My taste is left at double distance 
At the first uea^quake of thy pistons. 

It may be orthodox, and wise. 

And catholic, and transcendental, 

To the useful still to sacrifice. 

Without a sigh, the ornamental; 

But be it granw me, at least, 

That 1 may never be the priest. 


TUB STORM, OR THE FATB OF ELLBK. 

1 linger’d on the shore. The eve was lovely; 
Upon his emerald throne the sun was sinking. 
Freely dispensingt in the western realms, 

His crimson honors to th’ encircling clouds, 

That now paid homage at his splendid court. 
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The Stoi'Mf'or the Fate ttf Ellau 


Ere he retir’d to rale in other climes. 

In one bright chain, dappling the lofty dome. 
Hung little tap’ring clouds; like golden vessels 
Becalm’d in their ethereal sea, while others 
Were thinly stretch'd o’er the blue canopy 
In rosy veils; and here and there they tinged 
The middle skies, as if the galaxy 
Were fevered. But one most beauteous streakf 
That peep’d like fairy-land above th’ horizon. 
Appear’d a smiling amethystine shore. 

Beneath this dazzling ridge, the tremulous tide 
Shone like a crystal plain, revealing there 
No boundary; so true were sea and sky 
In one bright empire join’d. The clouds on high, 
liike coral beds, reposed in mirror’d beauty. 

Below the wave; ror there, deep-cavern’d, spread 
Another blushing hemisphere, as vast 
And motionless as that which hung above. 


All was so hush'd—creation seemed to ponder; 
And stillness held her calm and peaceful reign, 
Save where the rebel zephyr stirr’d the wild-fiower 
Upon the cliff, or swept the glassy tide. 

Which here and there it dimpled in its flight. 

1 prized the scene, ’Tis true I had beheld 
Tne west display a pageantry more beautiful. 

But ne’er as now so smiling; for my heart, 
Charm’d by the lovelier prospect that it felU 
Threw a sweet influence on all Ieaw. 

The sun may glare, but sorrow dims his light. 

’Tis joy, the heart’s sun, that with inward beams 
Beautifies all that eaters at the eye. 

My joy fast brighten’d, as the hour drew near 
Oi meking my fair Ellen,—my betroth'd; 

Who from a foreign land was on her way 
To give a heart to me 1 long had loved. 


That hour was now at hand, when it was thought 
The bark should hither glide. 1 watch’d the west,—• 
And soon I thought 1 spied the wished-for sail, 
Which as a speck at first appear’d in view. 

My fluttering heart, too eager for its claim— 

Did now prefigure all its joys to come, 

And never thought itself so richly bless’d, 

As while it throbb’d anticipating bliss. 

How chang’d its tone from that when, parting there, 
My sorrowing sighs betray’d its soft alarms, 

And Ellen’s eye shed meltings of the heart! 


Heedless of the magnificence that flow'd, 

My fix’d eye hung upon the little object, 

And held the image on its jealous tablet. 

Still—still it grew; and hope the more increased;— 
It grew like magic;—still, 1 never doubted: 

Hope’s credulous bosom harbours wliat it wiYfe, 

And never deigns to scan approaching evil, 

Until it feeU all’s false. Away, vain hope I 
That speck 1 hail’d with joy a stretching cloud 
Became^—fearful omen to that freight 
Which no insurance could have fully priAd. * 
But ere the sun had dropp’d behind th’ horizon. 

One brilliant beam he darted so aslant 


Itf 
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Ab touch'd beneath the low'rinff canopy 
A little ressel wiUi its white Ban spreM. 

My ioy sprang up; but fear soon weigh'd it doirnt 
For 1 baa view’d It but a little while 
When it was buried in the deep'nipg gloom. 

Now evening was fast melting into night; 

The gnat retiring ceased its feeble lay, 

And not a sound stole on the listening ear 
Of the dull hour, saving the troubled note 
Of some small bird, piped in its early dream. 

The clouds had thrown aside their gay attire. 

And all were crowding to one darken'd mass: 

Slowly they rose bronz'd with an inward fire. 

Oft dimly Kindling like a dick’ring furnace. 

The gull no longer cradled on the wave. 

But hurried screaming to its secret nook ; 

Scared by the rain afar, which like a banner 
Hung drooping o'er the broad expanse of ocean. 

.’Twas hither borne by winds, which idly stray'd 
With gentle murmurs first, but soon they rose 
In fitml gusts, advancing swiftly by, 

As flying couriers on important missions. 

The muttering thunder in the distance spoke. 

As though it gave command to potent blasts. 

Whose oriving might soon urg'd the writhing waves 
To curl,—with vexed spirit soon they slapp'd 
The sullen rocks that check’d their rude ^vance: 
Some waves toss’d back at times return'd to spit 
Their foam, or headlpng plunge at tlieir rebuken, 
Who yet stood firm, and spurn'd them buck again : 

But other waters in the caverns sprang. 

Unwilling to be mingled in the broil. 

I'he gloom had over nature quickly thicken'd. 

And wrapp'd the world in one uncertain veil, 

Oiving fierce splendor to the crested surge. 

That pour’d upon the shore its phosphor fire. 

The clouds rolVd onward, and the vivid li^^htning 
Fork'd thro’ the air, scarring the face of night: 

Then echoing thunder leap’d from coast to coast, 

And scarce had travel’d out of hearing, when 
Its fellow follow'd, bounding in its strides. 

Meantime in horrid ranks the waves stalk'd wild 
Along the main, and wrestled with the winds, 
Bewild'ring so the coast, that yawning caves 
In mumbling tones reproach'd the howling tempest. 
And seem’d to mock tn' appalling scenes they witness’ 

Where can the sailor boy repose his hope, 

While red-wing'd light'nings play and thalers shout, 
And the tremendous billows vent their fury ? 

His sinewy arms put forth their might in vain; 

And, whim he ponders on impending fate, 

Till calm despair turns all his thoughts on home, 

His iron grasp unwinds, and bis fix^ eye - 
Listless Imhoids the hurrying surge now stoop. 

Then, mounting to the skies in jphrenued mow. 

Carry his darling vessel down th’ abyss. 

Night's Imrrid noon dragg'd slowly by; and yet 
, With stubborn stand th* imperious storm hung on 
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An Invocation to Spring. ^9? 

And nothin? ventured throu^tk the trackless gloom* 

Saving the fev’rish flash, which oft struck ont 

Its instant path, and seem'd to tell its feat 

From pole to pole. Meanwhile the reaching surge 

ScalM the high toppling rocks, bearing them down; 

And suddenly the whizzing light'ning shot 

O’er the dark waves a momentary day. 

As though black night unclasp’d her heavy lids, 

Which, terror-struck, she quickly closed again. 

I tliought 1 saw, or 'twas niy wil'd affright 

That pictured falsely to my dizzy brain,— 

The slanted rigging of a ship half sunk; 

Another glare soon spread athwart the deep; 

Hut then the bosom of the sea was bare. 

1 fancied, while the mingled roar just paus'd, 

There came the wailing voice of some sad suffrer. 

Perchance 'twas the shrill cry of a spent sea-fowl. 

Driven toils fate by the unpitying winds. 

1 hearken’d;—but the madden’d elements 

Usurp’d the friglitful hour with rending clamors, 

Like to a world that struggled with its doom. 

The storm at length declin’d ; and while the thunders 

With surly murmurs roll’d away from earth. 

The timid stars from time to time would peep 

With cheering rays between the broken clouds. 

That sluggishly were moving off in masses. 

Along the beach with anxious steps I trod; 

My eager eye the ocean’s bosom search’d. 

Which yet was troubled, heaving with commotion. 

No sail could I discern; and while false hope 

With flattering thoughts was humoring my soul, 

An envious billow with resistless plunge 

Flung at my trembling feet (Oh ruthless fate!) 

My Ellen,—my betroth’d,—a lifeless form. 

Alas, alas! how changed is now my destiny ! 

The sea’s blue swell that rippled o’er the sands 

But yester eve, with gentle music, bade me 

Be calm and hope. But now it hath reveal’d 

Its treachery, in deed and blust’ring taunts, 

Devoting me to cheerless dark despair, 

£. B. 

VOL. TII. 

an invocation to spring, 

from Mr. Carrington's Poem of Dart-Moor. 

O WELCOME Spring, whose still small voice is heard 

E’en by the mighty tempest of the North, 

Who strays amid thy empire, and feels not 

Divine sensations—feels not life renew ^ 

At all its thousand fountains? Who can bathe 

His brow in thy young breezes, and not bless 

The new-born impulse which gives wings to thought. 

And pulse to action ? But, for me, the gale 

That wantons with the flower and fans the bud 

Into the living leaf, and wafts around , 

Fragrance aim health, breathes not. The bird which sings 

A touching lay of liberty and love 

To thousands, sings not to my ear. The hymn 

S. 0 
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2(M) The fvmtiided KnighL 

Of earth and sky—the breeze, the flower, the brook— 
All sij^hts and sounds delicious—cheering- still. 

From morn to eve, the blusliing vernal hour— 

Are for the joyous many who can stray 
At will, unshackled by the galling chain 
That Fate has forged for Labour’s countless sons; 

A chain unbroken and unloosen’d oft 
From youth to toiling age, save just to taste 
How sweet a thing is liberty—to mark 
Jlow green the earth—how beautiful the sky— 

How all-magnificent the sea—and wear 
The hated bonds again. On me the sun 
Has seldom shone—a freeman;—free to rove 
At morn, and hear the feathery nations pour 
Their strains full-hearted, ere the ray has drunk 
The dew-drop of the vale ;—to hear the rills 
In joyful tumult rush adown thy slopes, 

Devonia; and with lightsome step to scale 
'J’hy hills green-breasted, and delighted view 
The infinite of prospect;—free at noon, 

Hy fringed brooks, in meditative mood, 

To rest where nothing breaks the hallow'd pause 
Jhit lapse of living waters;—free at eve. 

To tread some sun-illumin’d ridge, and gaze 
Knruptured on the cloud that sails the west 
With hues celestial tinged, and hear the song 
That bids the day farewell;—how seldom free, 
7'hrough life’s dull, dreary, heartless round, at night— 
Dear night!—to draw my curtain on the world. 

Invoke the Mnse, commune with ages past. 

And feast on all the luxury of books. 


THE WOUNDED KNIGHT; 

WITH AN u lusthativj: engraving. 

In the popular tale of the Betrothed, 
Damian de Lucy, a gallant warrior, re¬ 
scues the heroine from danger, at the 
risque of his 4»wn life. He is conveyed 
to her castle, where she has an interview 
with him, under the pietence of com- 
mniiicating some important intelligence, 
but in reality because she feels for lum 
hotli gratitude and affection.— 

“'j'he knight remained with his face 
turned towanl her, listening to the 
tidings which she brought as one who 
was no otherwise allVeteil by them, than 
as they regarded her who told the story. 
When she had done speaking, he conti¬ 
nued as in a reverie, with his eyes so in¬ 
tently fixed upon her, that she rose up, 
with the purpose of withdrawing from 
looks hy which she felt herself embar¬ 
rassed. He hastened to speak, that be 
might prevent her departure, ^All that 
you have said, fair lady,* he replied, 
‘ had been enough, if told by another, to 
have broken my heart; for it tells me 


that the power and honor of my house, 
so solemnly committed to my charge, 
have been lilastcd in my misfortunes. 
But, when 1 look upon you, and bear 
your voice, 1 forget every thing, saving 
tliat you have been rescued, and are here 
in house and safety. Let me therefore 
pray of your goodness that 1 may be 
removed froiii tbe castle which holds 
you, and sent elsewhere. 1 am in no 
sliape worthy of your fartlier care, since 
I have no longer the swords of others at 
my disposal, and am totally unable for 
tbe present to draw my own.’ 

“ ‘ And if you are generous enough to 
think of me in your misfortunes, noble 
knight,* answered Eveline, ‘can you 
suppose that 1 forget wherefore, and in 
whose rescue, these wounds were in¬ 
curred ? No, Damian, speak not of re¬ 
moval—while there is a turret of this 
fortress standing, within its walls shall 
you find shelter and protection. Such, 
1 am well assured, would be the pleasure 
of your uncle, were he here in person.* 

“ It seemed as if a sudden pang of his 
wound had seized upon Damian; for, re- 
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peating the words ‘ My uncle!’ he 
writhed himself round, and averted his 
face from Eveline; then affain com¬ 
posing' himself, replied, ‘Alas! if my 
uncle knew how ill 1 liave obeyed his 
precepts, instead of sheltering me within 
this house, he would command me to be 
flung from the battlements, 

“* Fear not his displeasure,’ said Eve¬ 
line, again preparing to withdraw; ‘ but 
endeavour, by tlie composure of your 
spirit, to aid the healing of your wounds, 
when, I doubt not, you will be able 
again to establish good order in the con¬ 
stable's jurisdiction, long before his re¬ 
turn.* ” 

This interview aided the progress of 
love between the knight and the lady, 
and the ultimate lesult (that is, matri- 
mony) was stated in our review of the 

tale. 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE EVlllENCES OP 
CHRISTIANITY, IN WHICH THE LEAD- 
ING ARGUMENTS OP THE KENT AU¬ 
THORS ARB ARRANGED, DEVELOPED, 
AND CONNECTED WITH EACH OTHER, 

for the use of j/ounsr Persons and ikeo' 
logical Stuilenis. —182(i. 

At a time when the enemies of Cliris- 
tianity either openly deny its truth and 
deride its doctrines, or seek to undermine 
its influence and overturn its ostublisii- 
ment in this country, hy espousing the 
cause of that cliurcli whose eeremoiiies 
and superstitions may alarm the rational 
and disgust the virtuous, and thereby 
hope to crush, by one “fell swoop,” all 
that is most sacred and all that is repre¬ 
hensible together, it is well that a work 
calculated like this for general utility 
should appear amongst us. 

The writer, says in his preface, “To 
those well read in the best authors, the 
publication of any thing new by one ac¬ 
quainted with them, and able to appreciate 
their worth, may afford matter of surprise, 
and the compiler of this very humble 
volume IB not without some apprehension 
that the fact of its production may lead 
to the conclusion of his incompeteiicy 
for the task." This apprehension the 
pages which follow will certainly refute ; 
for there are evidently great powers afj- 
plied to a good purpose. The best wri¬ 
ter* have been completely read, many of 
their finest passages adduced in proof, 
and the whole thrown into a shape that 
promises to be tempting to the young 


and thoughtless, satisfactory to the du¬ 
bious, and consolatory to the pious. 

Far from deeming it obtrusive to bring 
forward on this subject a work which 
must necessarily be formed of uhl ma¬ 
terials, we are induced to consider it a 
positive duty, in men of theological learn¬ 
ing, to offer, from time to time, works 
of this description ; for, as in every de¬ 
partment of literature there is a deniuiid 
mr something new^ occasioned far more 
frequently by the wants of a sickly ap¬ 
petite than the deficiency of a well-pro¬ 
vided repast, sainusteven the most sacred 
truths and important facts appear liefore 
Ls in a new garb. This is also more 
particularly required at a period, wlien 
every man must needs know a little of 
every thing, and condensation is con¬ 
sequently the order of tiic day. ^i'he 
sceptic wiio would turn pale al 'tlie very 
list of those ponderous volumes whieii 
tlie author of these conversalioiis must 
have patiently investigated, will perhaps 
gladly pursue the subject in this “ ques- 
tiunai)le shape,” and, as we hope, fintl 
his doubts dispelled mid his mind en¬ 
lightened. 

The conversations, being carried on 
between a fatlier and his chiltlren, oiler 
a happy picture to tlie mind’s eye, at the 
same time that they lead us agreeably 1o 
the contemplation of suhjertsiininediutely 
interesting to us all; ami it is no more 
than justice to say, that an air of remarh- 
able candor and integrity pervades the 
whole. Faith herself seems to say here, 
8peak of me as I am; and it is evident 
that tier well-armed but unostentatious 
clidm))ion deems all false colois and loud 
appeals as unnecessary as they are mere¬ 
tricious. The conversations are given in 
a familiar style, arc judiciously divided, 
and go from point to point through the 
great objects of discussion. As a spe¬ 
cimen of the mode of reasoning adopted 
by the writer, we offer an extract on the 
subject of prophecy. 

“ Edward. The prophecies you 
brought forward in our last conversation 
have so strongly impressed my mind 
with the certainty of the argument thence 
derived in favor of the divine origin of 
the Scriptures, that 1 should conceive 
their evidence irresistible, had ( not 
heard that the interpretations of tlic pro¬ 
phecies were very doubtful in all cases, 
and that many eminent men had given 
up the arguments derived from them. 
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** Mr, B. That some eminent men may 
have doubted them, may be true; but this 
roves little, for the majority have ac- 
noivleged the force of the argument. 
Those who have studied the subject of 
the prophecies most carefully have ge¬ 
nerally been the most zealous advocates 
for their truth. 

Beatrice, But there may be some¬ 
thing in the subject calculated to carry 
away the mind from fact to supposition; 
and those who have studied this subject 
most, perhaps have not given decided 
proofs of their acuteness in others. 

“ Mr,B. In making this assertion you 
are falling into the very fault you con¬ 
demn ; for the facts of the case arc al¬ 
together against your hypothesis. Bacon, 
Newton, and W^arburton, names not 
easily equaled, stand pre-eminent among 
the advocates for prophecy. Of these, 
the first most strenuously recommends 
the study of it as calculated to throw 
light upon liistory; the second himself 
wrote upon it; and the last founded a 
lecture tor the purpose of keeping the 
public attention fixed upon it, and call¬ 
ing forth the labours of the learned in 
its elucidation. 

Edward, Was there not a bishop 
Newton, wlio wrote upon the prophecies 
as well as Sir Isaac ? 

“il/r. B. BishopNewton’swork is one 
of the most useful hooks which wc have 
upon the subject, and is not less interest¬ 
ing in itself than important for the im¬ 
mense body of proof which it contains. 
He takes the prophecies in chronological 
order, and brings forward such a number 
of testimonials to their fulfilment, from 

f irofaiie as well as sacred authors, that 
ittle more can he desired on the subject. 

Edward. But has it not been con¬ 
jectured that some of the prophecies 
must have been written after the events, 
from the accuracy of their fulfilment? 

“3/r. B. Porphyry maintained an 
opinion of this kind with regard to the 
hook of Daniel. He found no difhculty 
in applying it to the historical events 
which hud occurred ; but, being deter¬ 
mined to reject the conclusion to whitdi 
this agreement would naturally lead, he 
argued that it must have been written 
subsequently, whereas there is nothing 
more certain tlian tlnit the book was in 
existence prior to the events in question. 

“ Beatrice His opposition has then 
become atlvantageous to the cause which 
be sought to overthrow. 

** 4/r. B, In this case, as in the ar¬ 


guments of Celsus against the miracles 
of our Lord, the evidence of our adver¬ 
saries is of the greatest consequence as 
proving the facts, for it is not very dif- 
licult to ovcrtlirow their false reasoning. 

Edward. Whatother prophecies are 
generally brought forward in defence of 
the Scriptures, beside those relating to 
our Lord? 

“A/r. B» They arc principally those 
which relate to tije Jews, to the Christian 
church, and to the destruction of great 
cities and empires, more immediately 
connected with the Jewish and Cliristian 
dispensations. There are some others 
of a more general nature also highly in¬ 
teresting, and some on which consider¬ 
able obscurity now rests, of less im¬ 
portance, but still deserving of attention. 
Those which predict tlie dispersion of 
t)je Jews arc peculiarly interesting, for 

their fulfilment is before our eves; and 

» — 

those which have reference to the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem are scarcely less 
so, the historical evidence is so full 
and explicit, that there is no denying 
the fact^. Nothing had occurred in the 
history of mankind before the time of 
Mosos, that could suggest such singular 
dcminciations as those contained in the 
twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy; 
and we have no instance in later times 
of any thing bearing an analogy to the 
remarkable cuudition in whiclj the Jews 
have been placed. Human foresight 
could not have predicted the event; hu¬ 
man policy could not have fulhlled the 
prophecy. 

“ Beatrice. 1 believe the condition of 
the Jews, scattered amongst all nations, 
has been always regarded as one of the 
greatest difficulties connected with scep¬ 
ticism. 

“Afr. B. The prophecies relative to 
the Christian church are only in part 
accomplished, and therefore we can only 
partially argue from tliem. There are 
however some so decided, that it is not 
easy to escape the conclusion as to the 
divine origin of the writings in which 
they are found. 

“ Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, 
that in the latter times some shall depart 
from the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits and doctrines of devils ; speaking 
liesin hypocrisy; having their consciences 
seared with a hot iron, forbidding to 
marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats, which God hath created to be re^ 
ceived with thanksgiving of those whwb 
believe and know the truth. 
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'* Edward, No one, I think, can doubt 
the accomplishment of this prophecy) 
who is not personally interestea in deny¬ 
ing its application. 

• ••••• 

Mr. jB. If then in cases like these 
we have positive proof of the fulfilment 
of prophecy, it cannot be rational to re¬ 
ject the testimony of history, when it 
records the fulfilinent of other events, 
where we can have no other proof than 
that which history affords. In this also 
wc do not ask the testimony of friends, 
but of enemies: let the Pagan and Jewish 
historians give their own accounts; we 
need nothing more. The prophecy and 
the- history, placed side by side, will 
furnish a proof which none of our ad¬ 
versaries can gainsay, much as they may 
wish to resist the conclusions to which 
it leads. The only way of escape for 
the inhdel is to discard the testimony of 
all history; and, for the sake of con¬ 
sistency, he may as well discard also the 
testimony of his senses.” 


THE CONTRIVANCE OF CONJUGAL 
AFFECTION ; 

A true Story, 

About the beginning of the last reign, 
a youngcouple from IVortli-Britain shone 
for a short period among the gayest cir¬ 
cles of the E nglish metropolis, where they 
attracted great aticntion not less for the 
extraordinary grace and beauty of their 
persons, and the dignified simplicity and 
naivete of their manners, than the entire 
affection they manifested for each other. 
Mr. D-was a Highland chief of an¬ 

cient and noble descent, the possessor of 
considerable estates in Perthshire, and 
had married a lovely orphan, uii heiress 
in a neighbouring county, as soon after 
tbe death of his father as propriety per¬ 
mitted. Being thus independent, and 
alike so fond of each other as to wish 
that the beloved one should be properly 
estimated by an admiring world, it Avas 
by no means surprising that they should 
be desirous of removing into a wider 
scene of action. When they arrived in 
London, they were indeed objects on 
which the eye of the painter and the 
heart of the philanthropist miglit alike 
dwell with delight. Simple yet elegant, 
with youth glowing on their cheeks and 
love in their bosoms, hospitality beam¬ 
ing in their eyes and kindness on their 
tongues, they exhibited the happiest pic¬ 


ture imaginable of old and remote gen¬ 
tility, frequently accompanied by that 
imprudent but honorable ignorance of 
the Avorld, now pften read of but rarelv 
seen. High-souled as high-descended, 
they Avere incapable of meanness and 
full of pure intention; they knew not 
what a deviation from rectitude meant; 
they had little inclination for any ex- 

E ense save “ the luxury of doing good 
ut they deemed it a duty to live up to 
the claims of their station, and they luid 
sufheient taste to be pleased with the 
improvement manifested in the state of 
all around them, Avhich was much more 
remarkable to persons who came from 
such a distant home than it is at the 
present time. 

At the end of seven or eight years a 
gradual but most afflictive change might 
be observed; the appearance of the hand-' 
some Highlamler was changed into that 
of a slovenly man of fashion, Avhose many 
cares rendered liirn in the prime of life a 
worn-doAvn worldling, immersed in all 
tlie misery of debt, running from one 
scene of amusement to another to escape 
the reproaches of his conscience and tlio 
siirht of that wife Avhom he had reduced 
to poverty. With much of remaining 
simplicity, he av:ls yet compelled to learn 
tlie trick's of cunning ; and, with abund¬ 
ance of that early-instillcd pride Avhicli 
is allied to noble feeling and pure inten¬ 
tion, he Avas daily forced to enditie the 
most galling insults, and bend to the 
most hateful submission. There ivere 
manv who read in the fire of his eye, in 
the flushing of his cheek, and the pallid 
dryness of IjIs parched lip, indications 
that the tall manly form, once so admir¬ 
able, would sink, ere it could reach the 
nuon-ilay of life, under the ijifluence of 
that deep and daily solicitude Avliich is a 
canker-worm to the honest but impru¬ 
dent, and seems, in its silent sorrow to 
suck up the very springs of existence. 
Margaretta too was fearfully altered. 
Her cheek had lost its bloom, and the 
fire of her eye Avas far less brilliant; 
yet there Avas a composure in l*er fea¬ 
tures, Avhich indicated indeed melancholy 
thought, but not such a feverish and 
burning anxiety as her husband appa¬ 
rently felt. In one thing alone did they 
resemble their former selves—this simi¬ 
litude was in their affection ; but even 
that Avas not what it had been. The hus¬ 
band felt that his wife could not esteem 
him as she had once done, and therefore 
at times he suspected that she loved him 
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hss than she really did; while the wife 
knew tliat her peace had been wrecked 
in the treacherous ocean of expense and 
pleasure on which they had embarked, 
and that, when she perceived the error, 
and was solicitous to retract, her warning 
had not been attended to, nor her pru¬ 
dent endeavours seconded. She was 
aware that he had listened to those 
sirens who haunt the shores of dissipa¬ 
tion; that he had at times inflicted in 
her faithful heart the keenest miseries it 
could know; but still he was the object 
of her warm affection, and, in his #orroie, 
all his sins were forgotten. To cheer 
him when present, to mourn over his 
misfortune wlieu absent, was all her 
employ. In this sad occupation she 
was greatly assisted by an old domestic 
named Agnes, who had been her nurse 
in infancy, and who, being a woman 
of sound understanding, and strongly 
attached to her lady, had long been re¬ 
garded ns a friend and adviser of the fa¬ 
mily. Mr. I)- li iinsclf would often 

own, that it would have been well for 
him if he had listened to the remon¬ 
strances of Old Aggy. But the day of 
remonstrance was now past; and nothing 
remained but to witness the winding-up 
of that ruin which had already driven 
them from a splendid mansion and a nu¬ 
merous household to a small lodging, 
eonflned expenditure, and personal mor¬ 
tification. 

Had yc but ga’en back agin in time, 
my bonny leddy, aw niiglit ha bin set 
to reets in your ain braw castle—t’ane 
might a toiled, and t*aitlier might a saved, 
an in twa or three years all wad a bin 
paid, an ye*d a ended your days as your 
fathers bid before ye.*’—Such was the 
repeated opinion of Aggy, and such was 
become that of her mistress also, whose 
naturally strong mind dwelt on the pos¬ 
sibility of doing this, and in idea grap¬ 
pled with every danger and difficulty, 
examined every circumstance, and rose 
to meet every occasion. She felt that 
she W'os in the prime of womanhood ; 
and, tlioiigh scathed by sorrow and de¬ 
pressed by shame, there was no task 
which her love as a wife and her sense of 
duty as a woman of integrity would not 
enable her to undertake. With these 
thoughts were frequently combined those 
romantic wanderings of the imagination, 
natural to the education she had received, 
and the seclusion to which circumstances 
now condemned her. 

One day her husband burst into the 


room, in an agony of spirit which fur 
some moments admitted no control. 
When he was at length able to speak, he 
informed her that the long-gathering 
storm had burst upon their Leads; that 
his estates were purchased by the mort¬ 
gagee ;—he had no longer any means 
of borrowing money, and should un¬ 
doubtedly be thrown into prison by some 
tradesman fur the trifle he owed for mere 
necessaries. What to do, he knew not.— 

Mrs, D--, looking dreadfully pale, 

rose and took his hand, which she pressed 
to her lips, saying, “ Donald, you hare 
long expected this ; it has been wearing 
you away ; do not suffer the shock to be 
so severe for which you have been pre¬ 
pared.”—“But what can I do?—there 
18 no getting into the army in a time of 
peace; and 1 have in vain, for the last 
two years, sought a civil employment. 
Alas! ‘ 1 cannot, beg, and to dig I am 
asliarned.* For myself i might en<liire.; 
but to sec you so reduced, to remember 
what you brought rue, what you have 
been to me—Oh ! ‘tis too iiiurh.”—“ But 
my settlement, Donald?”—“ Is seven 
hundredpoundsayear.—Ah! how happy 
in our own country would that sum have 
made us; hut this too is in the hands <»f 
niy creditors, and will remain till my 
deatli.” 

A long pause ensued ; and tlien going 
close up to him, the lady in a low tremu¬ 
lous whisper enquired, “Can you not 
die, Donald?” The alflicted man gave 
a convulsive start, and turuiiig upon his 
wife eyes in which reproach was subdued 
by pity, be answereil, “ I did not think 
to have licaid this from you; but alas ! 
grief changes us all. Sadly changed 
must the daughter of such parents be, 
ere she could propose self-murder to her 
husband, when he is so inaddened by 
reflection, as to be too ready to commit 
the sin.” 

The wife burst into tears, but her ac¬ 
tion told him that he had mistaken her; 
and, as soon as she could speak, she ad¬ 
dressed him thus :—“ Donald, I am not 
only your wedded wife, called to share 
your sorrows and to mitigate your dis¬ 
tress, as a duty, but your loving friend, 
readvand willing to endure want, to stoop 
in all humility to earn my bread and 
yours; but 1 protest, that after revolving 
the subject in every possible way, 1 can 
see no scheme so good for both of us as 
that which I propose, and which 1 de¬ 
clare before Heaven I adopt not for the 
(lake of cheating our creditors, but in 
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order to benefit them not less than our¬ 
selves.**—“What then do you propose ?” 
—“ That you shall disappear, and he re¬ 
ported deadyXix which case iny settlement 
will be paid, and I will so Imshand it, 
that a few years will, I hope, enable me 
to repay your creditors and reclaim your 
estates. You know the old castle is full 
of conveniences for siicli a scheme; we 
cannot doubt the faithfulness of our 
^(ood Afjnes, and it will surely be better 
to he confined in your own house than 
in an Kn^Ush prison. From you i shall 
receive advice in all matters of business, 
and in uiy society you will find, if not 
tile world you liave lost, yet something 
better than the world to which yonwould 
otherwise be condemned.**•— “Oh! it 
would he a blest exclianj^e for me from 
the harpies that environ me.—but how 
are you to endure life in that lonely 
place? how are you, always the most 
ingenuous of human beings, to live in 
hourly dread of discovery, acting a daily 
lie?”—“ Vou will see, JJonald—wives 
can do wonders.” 

That very nl^ht A^'nes proclaimed the 
death of licr “ glide inaister.** Some of 
those who knew him now shrugged their 
shoulders, and said, “ they had long seen 
how it would be,” while others hinted 
that “he had made a sudden exit.” Se¬ 
veral of his creditors were sufficiently 
humane to blame themselves for having 
been precipitous in the wimliiig-up of 
his ailairs, fearing that they had broken 
the heart of a poor man long injured in 
constitution. One or two distant rela¬ 
tives forwarded, to thestill young widow, 
such a sum of money as tliev deemed 
necessary for her immediate wants; and, 
from the facility with which funerals may 
be performed in London, that of IVlr. 

I)- was soon atljusted with deceney 

and privacy. Agnes gave the under¬ 
taker to understand, that the “ body 
sliould be touched by no bands save her 
own and her Icddtf'n^ Buch being the 
custom of the fanniy and the escape 
of tliat body was soon facilitated by the 
ready money offered by the friends who 
provided for his interment, being first 
duly disguised and arrayed in the long 
forgotten habiliments of plaid and filli- 
begs. As soon as decency permitted, the 
widow was on her way to Edinburgh, to 
meet the present holders of the estates. 
She looked very lovely in her weeds; and 
it rarely happens that temale beauty, in its 
hour of sorrow, does not move the heart of 
man. When to this was added the belief 


that these men had been instrumental ia 
depriving her of an idolized husband* 
the “admired of all observers,’* and one 
who was considered the victim of itn- 
prudence rather than cWme, it may easily 
be supposed that they received her witli 
pity, and listened to her with respect, 
when, in few but comprehensive words* 
she asserted her claims and explained her 
views, all were ready to acknowlege the 
upriglitness of tier intentions and the 
wisdom of her plans, and could scarcely 
fotbear to wonder how a man with ho 
wise a partner could have so deeply in« 
volved himself. 

“ And you say, madam, that you de¬ 
sire, in addition to the farm around the 
castle, to become tenant of the adjoining 

estates?”-“I do, and will secure to 

you the rent from my settlement. 1 
mean, by God’s blessing, to be an active 
woman in my concerns, and trust that 
1 shall live to tender you every shilling 
which is your due, in which case I now 
entreat you to promise the restoration of 
the estates, a proposal which, as they 
are by no means desirable property to 
gentlemen in the Lowlands, 1 tiust you 
will accede to. It is my desire to re¬ 
deem this property, not merely for rny 
own advantage, but to send the name of 

my dear Donald D-down to posterity 

without a stain.” 

The calm good sense of the widow* 
and the consideration which she had 
evidently given to the subject, so far 
proved to them that she hau conquered 
the late sliock, that one of the creditors 
ventured to take notice of the incon¬ 
venience (under such circumstances) of 
a second marriage; but the majestic 
manner assumed by the widow, when 
she offered to bind herself in any form 
against such an event, rendered him 
ashamed of having thrown out such a 
hint, and convinced them all, that, in the 
language of the tragedian, 

^ Hers was substantial anguish, deep, nut loud.* 

AVhen this important business bad 
been arranged to her satisfaction, Mrs. 

D-lost no time in hastening to the 

scene of her happiest days, the old wide- 
spreading hut now dilapidated iiiansion 

of-castle, where she was received 

with all the enthusiastic affection that an 
attached tenantry could testify. Toward 
her late husband, it is true, the love of 
ids people had been cooled by rack-rents 
and forced payments ; but, to one whom 
they considered a poor harmless woman. 
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they were most kindly disposed, and, in 
their sympathy and condolence, so much 
of the sensibility of her nature was 
awakened, that she appeared to them in¬ 
deed a widow in her hirst regrets. 

The air, the people, the sense of libe¬ 
ration from London cares and London 
threats, from the shame of poverty and 
the reproaches of memory, gave to the 
mind of her, who ventured as it were 
thus on a new mode of existence, a spe¬ 
cies of cordial which braced her to en¬ 
dure all that was before her; and, in 
despite of the cold rooms, worm-eaten 
furniture, and unweeded garden, and 
the total absence of the numerous little 
comforts which habit renders a part of 
our nature, she felt that she could pur¬ 
sue her plan, and could he even happy, 
provided her husband could be tliereby 
rescued and restored. But bow could 
that husband be brought thithtu*? how 
could he elude the eyes of those around 
him, or be sustained without observa¬ 
tion in a place where the subjects of 
curiosity, being few, were followed with 
greater avidity, and where superstition 
Deing always awake to believe in the 
supernatural and to create the miraculous, 
every sound that might transpire, every 
light that might gleam from the unin¬ 
habited part of the building, would lead 
to conjecture and inquiry ? 

So many didiciilties pre<ented them¬ 
selves now on this head, that, hut for 
the extreme anxiety slie felt to liold once 
more to her heart this dear exiled hus¬ 
band, she would have been induced to 
abandon the scheme altogether; but she 
knew that he was by this time waiting 
at the appointed place of rendezvous, 
for his escort, the faithful Agnes, and 
that the scheme must be tried. It was 
therefore her first and most pressing busi¬ 
ness to fix on those rooms whicn were 
suitable for the concealment of her bus. 
band and contiguous to her own, and to 
prepare them us comfortably as circum¬ 
stances admitted, and also to establish it 
as a rule that could not be broken in her 
family, that none but Agnes should ap¬ 
proach after a certain hour. Into the 
dormitory of her lord she conveyed what¬ 
ever books remained to iier, together 
with implements for writing and field- 
sports, at least those of shooting and 
fishing, thinking it very possible that in 
a country so thinly inhabited he might, 
in the clothing of the peasantry, now 
and then go out with safety, in quest of 
that health wbiph it would be totally im¬ 


possible for him to preserve within the 
walls of the castle. 

When all was ready, Agnes set out to 
see her own relatives at the nearest 
market-town, and returned late in the 
evening with a tall wench, whom she 
culled her niece, and who was willing 
to act as a dairy-maid to her lady. The 
girl was taken into the oak parlour, but 
was understood to be disapproved by 
“ the goud leddy,”and peiTnitted only to 
stay and sleep with her aunt, who sent 
her away at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, grumbling for the rest of the day 
of course, that “ her glide misses had bin 
jist spoiled with them fiz-ine-gig bit 
lasses o* the south, and could nae fancy 
a honest body’s child, because she was 
a wee bit uncouth in her carridge.” In 
the mean time, he who had been brought 
np in every hardy exercise during youth, 
and who in his riper days had toflnwcd 
the impetusof a busybuuyaiitspirit in the 
gay circles of ever-varying amusement, 
was closely penned up within a chamber 
in a tower, which only looked into a 
narrow area, long since resigned to a 
pair of ancient owls and their blink-eyed 
family. 8uoh a situation would have un¬ 
doubtedly appeared worse than a prison 
with all its attendant disgraces (bad as 
they must be to a proud ami active High¬ 
lander), except for the continual ten¬ 
derness, the extreme solicitude, of one 
whose every thought was devoted to the 
means of warding off his ennuiy and 
dive'-sifying the melancholy monotony 

of his situation, Mr. D-perceivtMl 

how terrible a task his wife had ii!)der- 
taken; that lier health was exceedingly 
affected by it, and her mind so agitated, 
as to render it barely possible tliat she 
could persist in keeping her own secret. 
In the solicitude awakened by this sub¬ 
ject, he sometimes forgot his habitual 
dread of bailiffs; but for a considerable 
time he added this fear to the other, and 
was wont to barricade the thick walls of 
his self-adopted prison, and scarcely to 
allow himself an acquaintance with his 
neighbours, the owls. 

As these sources of anxiety subsided, 
the evils of imprisonment became more 
felt, and the hours of daylight passed 
very heavily in despite of the occupation 
suggested by his wife, until evening 
arrived, which brought society, it was, 
however, a great satisfaction to Mar- 
garetta to perceive, that, even in his 
confinement, his health was surprisingly 
restored. The red spot of hectic flushing 
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ImkI |pfl, his cheek; his flashing eyes no 
lonpT darted their unsteady glances in 
terror around ; and his lately crouching 
form became erect. When his situation 
was adverted to as one of suffering, he 
spoke of it as a stateof endurance which 
it was niunly to hear, and added, that 
there u'ere moments wlien he recurred to 
the love and tenderness which supported 
him under it, with the fondness of one 

Who lived his wooing days again/* 

Mrs. I)-, though most grateful for 

this promising appearance, did not forget 
how irksome confinement must he to a 
man in the vigor of existence, and was 
convinced that no power of resolution 
could make that agreealde which might 
yet he endurable. She therefore, as the 
labors of a large farm increased, and the 
season for gathering her scanty crops 
arrived, rendered him a party in the 
business, as far as possible, by relating 
to him every particular, constituting 
him her accountant, and making him 
the sole judge of all problematical points 
betwixt herself and those servants in 
whom siie was compelled to confide. 
This occupation indiired him to recall 
to liis mind the kiiowlege he had for¬ 
merly possessed on the subject of stock 
and of agriculture; and, as tliese were 
>oints on which Agnes could assist him, 
le to(d< great pains in giving to his ele¬ 
gant wife much important information, 
which was received by her with avidity 
and graiifude. Ah! what will not love 
aehieve when assisted by duty ? the fair, 
tlip gav, the grai cful Margaretta, became 
the active fanner, the happy drudge. 
Every morning she rose with the lark ; 
her early praise bespoke a hard day’s 
work from the laborer; her fair hands 
assisted to fill the l)ntter-firkin, and the 
cattle-driver received from her lips every 
initicular instruction which could enable 
lim to dispose of his charge in Smith- 
field. The fleecy inhabitants of the 
mountains around were her especial care, 
and, in the provision made for her nu¬ 
merous dependents, she exhibited a ge¬ 
nerosity which entitled her to general 
love, whilst it did not exclude those 
profits which enabled her to fulfil every 
engagement with a punctuality that pro¬ 
mised success to her system. 

The reputed good-management of tlie 
widow, and her evidently-improved 
wealth and beauty, made so much noise 
in that thinly inhabited country, that 
various lovers among the higher classes 
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sought an opportunity of addressing her. 
It was difficult to repel some of these 
rvithout betraying “ the secrets of the 
prison-house," and it became old Aggy’s 
work to guard a double charge; hut, at 
tiie end of about three years, the Pe¬ 
nelope of the Highlauds, notwithstanding 
hei supposed wealth and her acknow- 
leged beauty, was left unmolested. 

At this time the long-immured cap¬ 
tive, who had never known a wider 
range than that offered by a ramble over 
his own house, when the domestics were 
purposely dispersed, now showed sym¬ 
ptoms ot that weariness which naturally 
arose from a decreased stimulus to the 
exercise of patience. His fishing imple¬ 
ments, prepared for the hundredth time, 
were therefore at length taken out, ami 
rising with the sun he sought the glens 
and brooks where his childhood had 
wandered, retraced the spots where the 
confessions of his love had been uttered, 
and stole short views of those beautiful 
or magnificent scenes, on which his 
raptured gaze had been led “ from nature 
up to nature’s (lod." These excursions 
were not the less delightful because 
from time to time they were necessarily 
checked, by some whispering in the 
kitchen of “ a strange man that had been 
seen hut could not be tracedand once 
they were efleclually stopped by an as¬ 
sertion, that the spirit ot the late laird 
had been seen sitting on the point of a 
crag, loukingniournfully toward the seat 
of Mr Colin Sl‘Dowell," the latest suitor 
of the mistress. It is true, these con¬ 
jectures, whilst they inspired feai,ulsi» 
excited laughter in the hour of retirement, 
which was often aided bv Agnes’ account 
of the observations made on their lady’s 
good appetite, which, in the Highlands 
of Scotland, is always a subject of re¬ 
mark. 

But, about the sixth year of resi¬ 
dence, a new and much more formidable 
source of anxiety presented itself; and 
old Aggy, wringing her hands, declared 
“ tliat it never could be got over—she 
was fairly at her wit’s ends about it." 
This was no less a circumstance than 
the pregnancy of the fair widow. Mar- 
garetta herself could not be sorry for 
this, and it was certain that her husband 
was delighted; but Agnes considered it 
a misfortune of great magnitude, de¬ 
claring that it would destroy the good 
name of her mistress, bring shame on 
the house, and at any rate throw more 
on her own hands than in the decline 

2e 
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of life she was able to bear. The hus¬ 
band ridiculed her fears; he reminded 
her, that in «lays past she had helped 
many a poor woinun's child into the 
world, and promised that he would be 
himself the servant and nurse. It was 
however certain, that, as this hour of 
trial approached, his fortitude frequently 
gave way, and he earnestly besought 
that beloved wife, on whom his very 
soul hung for its coin fort, to remove to 
Edinburgh, to dechire hiT situation as 
a wife, and to give int(> the hands of his 
creditors the consideraitle sum which 
she had been amassing by her unremit¬ 
ting industry and resolute frugality. 
This advice Margaretta could n(»t he 
revailed on to adopt. She had set lier 
eart on liberating her husband, 

and she had an unconquerable aversiiin 
to a disclosure of her situation. From 
successful secresy for so long a time, she 
was led to believe that concealment was 
still practicable, and, with her usual 
ood sense and equanimity, she com- 
ated the fears of her fond and anxious 
husband and her attached attendant, and 
prophesied that all w'ould end inippily. 

A time came when she was obliged to 
plead illness, as an excuse for with¬ 
drawing herself from the eyes of her 
household and from Iter cliurch ; hut, in 
doing so, she drew on herself the more 
immediate cognisance of the minister, 
whose duty it was to visit the sicU. As 
he was a bachelor, however, it was not 
difficult to elude his suspicions. It was 
happy for the family that the time of 
trial arrived before it was expected, and 
that, although severe, it was not pro¬ 
tracted. At the hour of midnight, when 
all the children of toil within the walls 
of the castle slept soundly, its future 
heir first uttered the feeble cry wliich 
announces that man is born into the 
world,” and awakens in the bosom 
of a parent the feelings of unutterable 
tenderness. This emotion is generally 
felt with the greatest acuteness by tlie 
mother who has suffered for her child, 
and must sustain it; hut, in the present 
instance, the captive father partook all 
the fond solicitude, the palpitating anx¬ 
iety, of his partner. The anectiou which 
he evinced alike for the mother and her 
child served to obliterate from her mind 
all traces of his past errors; and never 
had he been so fondly loved, or held in 
such proud estimation, as now when he 
was literally the nurse of his Margaret 
and her babe. 


Ail went well with one who had so 
long renounced the enervating habits of 
fashionable life, and secured, in pure 
air and wholesome exercise, the blessings 
of a sound constitution. When she re¬ 
sumed her usual habits, the domestics 
remarked that she was bonnier than 
ever;” but Agnes asserted that it still 
required “care to keep her weel,” and 
frequently urged her to retire to her own 
apartments. All! how delicious were 
the moments wlien she hastened tliither, 
locking door after door in her way to 
the inmost recess, where, like a miser, 
she found her double treasure awaiting 
her return with an impatience which it 
was rapture to allay. 

The anxiety to prevent all sound from 
reaching the interior of the inhabited 
jiart of the dwelling, to supply to the 
iiifritit the cliangc of air necessaiy for 
its wclfdre, to guard against all surprise 
and calculate on all chances, gave to the 

mind of Mr. D-such constant and 

interesting employment, that he lost 
siglit of all other wishes and wants, and 
his health now kept pace with that of 
his thriving boy. It i.s true, he would 
sometimes declare that, when the child 
could lun, he must run too, as it would 
be quite impossible for him to forego 
the pleasiire of guiding its young steps 
over the mountain, and plucking the 
lieatlicr and harebell, to fill those little 
hands which now began to clasp his 
neck. The affectionate wife always heard 
these declarations with more of sorrow 
than surprise. She could not but be 
aware, that he loved his child as no 
other father perhaps had ever loved one so 
young, and she was certain that no de¬ 
light could be so great to her own heart, 
as that of seeing him fiillil his wishes; but 
the time was not yet come, when by the 
power of her purse she could atone for 
the practice of her deception, Alas! it 
was yet some years distant; and how 
dared she to suppose that the ruse she 
had devised, even for the most honorable 
purpose, would not awaken the malignity 
of some narrow spirit, who might render 
all her past efforts useless? 

The boy began to paddle round tlie 
father's domain, and to be carried in the 
hours of night to the top of the tower, 
where he iniglit jfaze on the' bright 
moon, and inhale the pure breeze. His 
lisped words awakened transport in the 
hearts of the parents, and his loud laugh 
excited terror in Agnes, who yet idol¬ 
ised him, when a circumstance arose 
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which for a short time divided, with the 
darling, the attention of his parents. 

This was the return of a distant re¬ 
lative of Mrs. D-from tlie East- 

Indies. He was the uncle of her mother, 
and, a short time before her birth, had 
left his native country with a subaltern's 
commission, and the slender portion of 
a younffcr brother. He was courageous, 
successful, and rapidly promoted for a 
time, so tiuit in the years of her infancy 
his name wms fatuilhir to her; hut, hav¬ 
ing the misfortune to be raptured, be was 
supposed to be dead, and had long since 
been lost to bis contemporaries. 

If our friends bad still resided in Eng¬ 
land, they would have heard of him as 
recovered to bis country, an ornament 
to bis profession, and returning with 
well-earned fame and fortune; but it had 
long been their business to shut out the 
world, and they bad succeeded in a great 
degree, one being buried indeed, and 
the other nearly so. In Scotland, how¬ 
ever, the ties of kindred arc so closely 
woven, that the fair widow was never 
forgotten, although greatly blamed by 
many, as a romantic woman, laboring to 
recover the estate and pay the debts of 
a husband who could never thank her; 
while slie was extolled by others as 
worthy of the noble race from which she 
bad descended, and an example to all 
her sex. 

Such were the accounts transmitted 
to tlie old general, when, having settled 
his affairs in London, be once more set 
bis face toward bis native land. He 
piudently baited at Edinburgh before he 
encountered the more nortlierly gales, 
which waved the grass on the graves of 
all bis kindred, save the daiigliter of his 
niece. Her little history, so far as lie 
beard it, affected iiiiii exceedingly; for 
be remendtered her husband as a lovely 
boy, who bad vapored with bis sword 
and stolen the feather from bis liat, and 
be wondered not that in mature years be 
bad stolen the heart of bis fair kins¬ 
woman, whose solitinle be determined to 
invade for the most ffeuerous purposes. 

In pursuance of this idea, a courier 
was despatched to announce bis arrival, 
and his intention of shortly following a 
letter which indicated his desire of draw¬ 
ing his beloved i dative from a solitude 
that must be irksome, however wisely 
chosen. Such a letter could not fail to 
excite fears, not nnmingled with hopes, 
in the bosom both of the husband and 
the wife; but, for the present, conceal¬ 


ment was the principal object, so far as 
the former was concerned. 

“ He knows every hole and corner o* 
the castle,” cried Aggy; “I have seen 
him scramble ower the top o’ the towers 
a thousand timcs^l’sc warrant he ’ll be 
every where in a minute. I mini be off 
wi the bairn, or wc’ll be aw ruined, and 
surely bis honor'll follow?”—Tliis his 
honor readily resolved to do; but the houf 
and the when were to be considered, and, 
wliilst these points were under consider¬ 
ation, the general arrived. He was a 
weak old man, fragile in form, and of 
subdued spirits, which rather required 
support than assumed command; and 
Aggy was soon satisfied on the point of 
his “scampering about;” but one evil 
was apparent; for be established liimself 
in the parlor of her mistress, as the only 
warm place in the mansion, and brought 
thither “ his tbin-eared flunkies,” who 
would not fail to hear “every giggle o* 
the bairnie;” and the business of secresy, 
followed, with success, for more than 
seven long years, seemed shaken at once 
to its foundation by this unfortunate 
rchideiHu*. Tlivougb this room all the 
means of subsistence were wont to pass, 
and no provision had been made for a 
siege: there were indeed otli^r entrances, 
but these were in a manner forbidden 
by the wondering visitants of these un¬ 
known regions, and for the following 
two days great was tlie distress of all 
parties. On the evening of the third, 
the general, finding himself more com¬ 
fortable than be had hoped to be in so 
northern a climate, declared bisintention, 
with his niece's permission, to remain 
with her a month.—“ Aye, a year, my 

dear sir, if-” —“ Ho you mean to 

say, Margaretta, if I will not press you 
to return with me to Edinburgh ?”—“ I 
meant, sir, if you could remove into a room 
inure suitable for your accoininudation ; 
but 1 wish you also not to press my re¬ 
moval hence until I have effected the 
purpose for which 1 came: it is now 
nearly done; but for a few more years'* 
—“ Nonsense! 1 will not have you 
buried here even a few more months; 
years are precious things to you, and 
days are so to me. From what you have 
told me, it appears that five thousand 
pounds more will set the whole affair to 
rights — I will give it you, child,”— 
“ My dear, dear uncle, how shall 1 
thank you ?”—“ Why, by returning with 
me, to be sure, and making me happy— 
You will be tlien a wealthy widow, and 
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dre known to be a prudent one; and 
since 1 am sure that notwithstanding 
your rustic garb you are still a handsome 
one, who knows but 1 may have the sa- 
tisfactionof seeing you again a wife, when 
ou will perhaps give me a child to in- 
erit that property which 1 have hardly 
earned?” 

At this moment the check ofMarga- 
retta was lighted up hy a color of ruby 
brightness ; but it quickly receded, and 
her countenance assumed a death-like 
alcncss; her heart beat even audibly, 
ut her tongue refused its office; and she 
was on the point of falling on the floor, 
when her alarmed relative exerted him¬ 
self to support her, while he called ve¬ 
hemently for her usual attendant. Slie 
did not quite faint, and at the sight of 
Agnes her courage revived, and she 
hastily bade her go and bring the pri¬ 
soners thither. 

“ Prisoners! what mean you, niece ? 
1 have been distressed by strange sounds 
ever since I entered this house:—you 
alarm me;—presume not to play on the 
feelings you have excited.”—“ Behold,” 
said the fond wife, recovering as she be¬ 
held her child in his father’s arms, “ my 
husband and my child —look at him, 
dear—uncle, it is Donald ; he bears, 

in his form and face, lineaments of the 
race from which he sprang.”—“ But he 
died in London?”—“ He died, or rather 
seemed to die, that he might save me 
from the poverty into which we were 
sunk by our inexperience and folly; and 
1 have died to the world, that 1 might 
restore to his creditors the property I 
usurped. My task is nearly completed, 
and your generous gift will more than 
satisfy all claims upon ns.”—“ But you 
bore no children to your liusband? *— 
“ Not for some years, but this sweet boy 
has been born to us in this seclusion:— 
he is no longer a child of obscurity; you 
have bestowed on liiin free air and the 
lightof heaven,and may God reward you.” 

The old soldier wept as he clasped 
the boy to his bosom, and promised to 
become his godfather; and the whole 
party now defiberated on the best mode 
of settling the concerns of the supposed 
widow, and promulgating the afiair to 
the world. 

The wealth and influence of the ge¬ 
neral soon reinstated Mr. D— in liis 


licate mind, together with a sense of 
mauvaise honte contracted in his long 
seclusion, induced him to decline return¬ 
ing to the world. His happiness was in¬ 
deed complete in living among his te¬ 
nants, resuming the field-sports of his 
outh, training his children (for in time 
e became the father of two others), and 
enjoying an unrestrained intercourse 
with that beloved wife whom he deemed, 
in an especial manner the 

wisest, virtuouscst, disarectest, best,’* 

and who never desired to re-enter a 
world in which she had suffered so much. 

The general ended his days with them 
in the castle, which was now converted 
into a comfortable bouse; and although 
he bequeathed a considerable fortune to 
his niece, it did not alter their style of 
living, farther than to extend their hos¬ 
pitality and their power of doing good, 
in advancing life, when the memory of 
their strange story had passed away, and 
their young Margaretta was rising into 
womanhood, they spent two or three 
winters at Bath, where the mother of the 
lady who related this little history to 
the present writer renewed her acquaint¬ 
ance with Mrs. D-, whom she had 

intimately known in early life. 

From this authentic source of inform¬ 
ation the foregoing particulars of this 
interesting family were derived ; and it 
is only necessary to add that they were 
living and in good health about the year 
and so likely to live to a great 
age, that they may yet be in existence. 

B. 


THE LAST OP THE MOHICANS*, A NAH- 

rative of 1757. 

The Americans have for some years 
endeavoured, with zeal and spirit, if nut 
with complete success, to rival the Bii- 
tisb novelists; and Mr. Cooper is not 
undistinguished among these aspirants 
to celebrity. He has not, indeed, the 
greatest skill in plot or in composition, 
and he does not excite the must lively 
interest: but his naiTatives arc amusing, 
his scenic descriptions are sometimes 
vivid, and he delineates and developes 
characters with considerable ability. 

We are aware that a sketch taken from 


possessions, which he did not enter upon a particular point of view will not dis- 
oefore all his debts were honorably li- play the general beauty of a landscape, 
quidated; but the dislike to be made a and that the reader cannot properly 
wonder, natui;^! to every noble and de- judge of a whole work from a detached 
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part; but, with the aid of some prelimi¬ 
nary remarks, the following extract will 
e^lain itself. Major Heyward is an 
omcer in the colonial service, directing, 
in concert with a few Mohicans, the ope¬ 
rations against the Hurons and other sa¬ 
vages : but he falls, with some of his 
friends and two interesting young wo- 
men, into the hands of the enemy. A 
bold effort is made for the rescue of the 
captives, and the conflict is thus de¬ 
scribed. The Huron chief rushed upon 
one of the assailants,—hurling his to¬ 
mahawk with violence, and gnashing his 
teeth with a rage that could no longer 
be bridled. The axe cleaved the air 
in front of Heyward, and, cutting some 
of the flowing ringlets of Alice, buried 
itself, and quivered in the tree above her 
head. The sight maddened Duncan to 
desperation. Collecting all his energies 
in one effort, he snapped the twigs wliich 
bound him, and rushed upon another 
savage, who was preparing, with loud 
yells and a more deliberate aim, to repeat 
the blow. They encountered, grappled, 
and fell to tlie earth together. The 
naked body of his antagonist aifoided 
Heyward no means of holding his adver¬ 
sary, who glided from his grasp, and 
rose again with one knee on his chest, 
pressing him down with the weight 
of a giant. Duncan already saw the 
knife gleaming in the air, when a whis¬ 
tling sound swept past him, accompanied 
by the sharp crack of a rifle. He felt his 
breast relieved from the load it had en¬ 
dured; he saw the savage expression of 
liis adversary's countenance change to a 
look of vacant wildness; and then the 
Indian fell prostrate and dead on the 
faded leaves ny his side. 

The Hurons stood aghast at this 
sudden visitation of death on one of their 
band. Hut, as they regarded the fatal 
accuracy of an aim which had dared to 
immolate an enemy at so much hazard 
tc a friend, the name of La Longue Ca^ 
tabinc burst stmuUaneously from every 
lip, and was succeeded by a wild and a 
sort of plaintive howl. The cry was an¬ 
swered by a loud shout from a thicket, 
where the iucautions party had piled 
their arms; and, at the next moment, 
Hawk-eye, too eager to load the rifle he 
had regained, was seen advancing upon 
them, brandishing U»e clubbed weapon, 
and cutting the air with wide and power¬ 
ful sweeps. Bold and rapid as was the 
progress of the scout, it was exceeded by 
that of a lig*ht and vigorous form, which, 


bounding past him, leaped, with incre¬ 
dible activity and daring, into tlie very 
centre of the Hurons, where it stoodi, 
whirling a tomahawk and flourishing a 
glittering knife in front of Cora. Quicker 
man the thoughts could follow these un¬ 
expected ana audacious movements, an 
image, armed in the emblematic pano¬ 
ply of death, stole, with the imaginary 
glidings of a spectre, before their eyes, 
and assumed a threatening attitude at 
the other’s side. The savage tormentors 
recoiled before these warlike intruders, 
and uttered, as they appeared in sucli 
quick succession, the often-repeated and 

f peculiar exclamation of surprise, ful- 
owed by the well-known and dreaded 
appellations of he Cerf Agile ! Le Gros 
Serpent I 

“ But the wary and vigilant leader of 
the Hurons was not so easily discon¬ 
certed. Casting his keen eyes around 
the plain, he comprehended the nature of 
the assault at a glance; and, encouraging 
his followers by his voice, as well us by 
his example, be unsheathed his long and 
dangerous knife, and rushed, with a loud 
whoop, upon the expecting Chingach- 
gook. It was the signal for a general 
combat. Neither party had fire-arms, 
and the contest was to be decided in the 
deadliest manner, hand to hand, with 
weapons of offence, and none of defence. 

** Uncas answered the whoop, and 
leaping on an enemy, with a well-<lirected 
blow of his tomahawk, cleft him to the 
brain. Heyward tore the weapon of 
Magua from the sapling, and ruslied 
eagerly toward the fray. As the combat¬ 
ants were now equal in number, each 
singled an opponent from tlie adverse 
hand. The rush and blows passed with 
the fury of a whirlwind and the swiftness 
of liglitning. Hawk-eye soon got an¬ 
other enemy within reach of his ami, 
and with one sweep of his formidable 
weapon he beat down the slight and 
inartificial defences of his antagonist, 
crushing him to the earth with the weii^ht 
of his blow, Heyward ventured to hurl 
the tomahawk he had seised, too ardent 
to await the moment of closing. It struck 
the Indian he had selected on the fore¬ 
head, and checked for an instant liis on¬ 
ward rush. Encouraged by this slight 
advantage, the impetuous young man 
continued his onset, and sprang upon 
his enemy with naked hands. A single 
instant was sufficient to assure him of 
the rasliness of the measure, for lie im¬ 
mediately found himself fully engaged, 
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with all his activity and courage, in en¬ 
deavouring' to ward the desperate thrusts 
made with the knife of the Huron. Un¬ 
able longer to foil an enemy so alert and 
vigilant, he threw his arms about him, 
and succeeded in pinning the limbs of 
the other to his side with an iron grasp, 
hut one that was far too exhausting to 
himself to continue long. In this ex¬ 
tremity he heard a voice near him shout¬ 
ing, ‘ Exterminate the varlets! No quar¬ 
ter to an accursed Mingo !* At the next 
moment, the breech of iluwk-eye’s rifle 
fell on the naked head of his adversary, 
whose muscles appeared to wither niuler 
the shock, as he sunk from tiie arms of 
Diincaii inflexible and motionless. 

“ When IJncas had brained his first 
antagonist, he turned, like a hungry lion, 
to seek another. The fifth and only 
Huron disengaged at the first onset had 
paused a nioinent, and then seeing that 
all around him were employtMl in the 
deadly strife, he had sought, with hellish 
vengeance, to complete thebwIHed uork 
of revenge. ItHising a shout of triumph, 
he bud sprung toward the defenceless 
Cora, sending his keen axe as the dread¬ 
ful precursor of his approacli. The to¬ 
mahawk graxed her shoulder, and cut¬ 
ting the withes which bound her to the 
tree, left the maiden at Iklie.rtv to fly. 
She eluded the grasp of the savage, and, 
reckless of her own safety, tlirew herself 
on tlie bosom of Alice, striving', with 
convulsed and ill-directed fingers, to tear 
asunder the twigs which confined the 
person of her sister. Any other than a 
monster would have relented at such an 
act of generous devotion to the best and 
purest afieetton; but the breast of the 
Huron was a stranger to any sympathy 
in the moments of his fury. Seising 
Cora by the rich tresses whicli fell in 
glossy confusion about berform, he tore 
ner irom her frantic lioUl, and bowed 
her down with brutal violence to her 
knees. The savage drew the flowing 
curls through his hand, and raising them 
on high with an outstretched arm, he 
passed the knife around the exquisitely 
moulded head of his victim, with a taunt¬ 
ing and exulting laugh. Kut he dearly 
purchased this inouient of fierce grati¬ 
fication. The sight caught the eye of 
Uncas. Bounding from his footsteps, he 
appeared for an instant darting through 
the air, and descending in a ball he fell 
on the chest of his enemy, driving him, 
for many yards from the spot, heurilong 
and prostrate. ^ The violence of the ex¬ 


ertion cast the young Mohican at bis 
side. They arose together, fought, and 
bled each hi his turn. But the conflict 
was soon decided ; the tomahawk of 
Heyward and the rifle of Hawk-eye de¬ 
scending on the scull of the Huron at the 
same moment that the knife of Uncas 
reached his heart. 

The battle w’as now terminated, w'ith 
the exception of the protracted struggle 
between Le Keynard Subtil and Le (iros 
Serpent. Welt did these barbarous w-ar- 
riors prove that they doserved those sig- 
nificant names, which had been b(»stowed 
for deeds in fiirmer w'ars. When they 
engaged, some time was lost in eluding 
the quick and vigorous thrusts which 
had been aimed at their lives. Suddenly 
darting on each other, they close*!, and 
came to the earth, twisted together, like 
twining serpents, in pliant and subtle 
folds. At the moment when the victors 
found themselves unoccupied, the spot 
where these experienced and desperate 
combatants lay could only be distin¬ 
guished by a cloud of dust ami leaves, 
which moved from the centre of the plain 
toward its boundary, as if raised by the 
passage of a whiilw’ind. Urged by the 
different motives of filial afTection, frieiul- 
ship, and gratitude, Heyward and his 
companions rnshed with one accord to 
the place, encircling the little canopy 
which hung above the W’arriors. In vain 
did Uncas dart around the clomi, with a 
wish to strike his knife into the heart of 
his father’s foe; the threatening rifle 
of Hawk-eye was raised ami suspeiide*! 
in vain, while Duncan endeavoure*! to 
seise the liinl>s of the Huron with hands 
that appeared to have lost their power. 
Uoverojl, as they were, with dust and 
blood, tlieswltiund subtle evolutions of 
the eoiiibatiints seemed to incorporate 
their bodies into one. The death-like 
figure of the bold Mohican, and the 
dark form of the Huron, gleamed before 
their eyes in such quick and confused 
succession, tliat the friends of the former 
knew not where or when to plant their 
succouring blows. Jt is true, there were 
short and fleeting moments, when the 
fiery eve.sof Magna w'ere seen glittering, 
like tlie fabled organs of the basilisk, 
through the dusky wreath by which he 
was enveloped; and he read by titose 
short and deadly glances the fate of tlie 
combat in the hated countenances and in 
the presence of his enemies; ere, however, 
any hostile hand could descend on his 
devoted head, its place was filled by the 
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scowling visage of Chingachgook, The 
Mohican now found an opportunify to 
make a powerful tl»rust with his knife ; 
Matriia suddenly relinquished his grasp, 
and fell backward, without motion, and 
seemingly without life. His adversary 
leaped on his feet, making the arches of 
the forest ring with the sounds of his 
shout of triumph. 

“ ‘ Well done for the Delawares! vic¬ 
tory to tlie Mohican!’ cried Hawk-eye, 
once more elevating the butt of the long 
and fatdl ride; ' a finishing blow from 
a man without a cross will pever tell 
against his honor, nor rob him of his 
right to the scalp,* 

“ But, at the very moment when the 
dangerous weapon was in the act of de¬ 
scending, the subtle Huron rolled swiftly 
from beneath the danger over the edge 
of the precipice, and falling on his feet, 
WHS seen leaping, with a single bound, 
into the centre of the thicket which clung 
alongits sides. J’he Delawares, who had 
believed their enemy dead, uttered their 
exclamation of surprise, and w(’re fol¬ 
lowing with speed and clamour, like 
hounds in open view of the deer, wlien 
a shrill and peculiar cry from the scout 
instantly changed their purpose, and re¬ 
called them to the summit of the hill. 

’Twas like himself!’ cried the inve¬ 
terate forester, whose prejudices contri¬ 
buted so lurely to veil his natural sen.se 
of justice in all matters which concerned 
the Mingoes; ‘a lying and deceitful 
varlet as he is! An honest Delaware 
now, being fairly vanquiahed, would 
liavn lain still and been knocked on the 
head : hut these knavish Maquas cling 
to life like so many cats of the mountain. 
Let him go; ’tis but one man, and he with¬ 
out either rifle or how, many a long mile 
fiom his French comrades; and, like a 
rattler that has lo.st his fangs, he can do 
no farther mischief until he and we too 
may leave the prints of our mocasins 
over a long reach of sandy plain. ‘ See, 
fTneas,* he added, in Delaware, ‘your 
father is flaying tlio scalps already! It 
may be well to go round and feel the va¬ 
gabonds tliat are left, or we may have an¬ 
other of them loping througli the woods, 
and screeching likeany jay that has been 
winged!’—So saying, the honest but im¬ 
placable scout made the circuit of the 
dead, into whose senseless bosoms he 
thrust his long knife with as much cool¬ 
ness as though they had been so many 
brute carcasses. He had, however, been 
anticipated by the elder Mohican, who 


had already torn the emblems of victory 
from tlie unresisting heads of the slain. 
But Unras, denying his habits, we had 
almost said his nature, flew with instinc¬ 
tive delicacy, accompanied by Heyward, 
to the assistance of the sisters, and 
quickly releasing Alice, placed her in 
the open arms of Cora. VVe shall not 
attempt to describe the gratitude to 
the Almighty Disposer of events which 
glowed in the bosoms of the lovely 
maidens, who were thus unexpectedly 
restored to life and to each other. Their 
thanksgivings were deep and silent, the 
offerings of their gentle spirits burning 
brightest and purest on the secret altars 
of their hearts, and their renovated ami 
more earthly feelings exidbiting them¬ 
selves in longand fervent, though si>eech- 
less caresses. As A lice rose from htu* k iiees, 
where she had sunken by the side of 
Cora, she threw herself on the bosom of 
her sister, and sobbed aloud the name of 
their aged father, while her soft dove- 
like eyes sparkled with the rays of re¬ 
vived hope, the intelligence with whicli 
they beamed partaking more of the 
ethereal than of any expression whicli 
might belong to human infirmity.” 


A VISIT TO A POET, 

from one who teas also a Votary of the 

Muse. 

My visit, my dear Polwhcle, has at 
length been paid to the author of Klfrid.i. 
You can easily conceive, that tlie man 
who first introduced himself to your 
friendship at college, by observing at 
collections when going up to he ex¬ 
amined, (do you recollect this?) that he 
felt the tortures of the d—d, would ex¬ 
perience some degree of diflidence and 
trepidation on hearing his name an¬ 
nounced as he entered under Mason’s 
roof; and not the less so, when I tell 
you, that my friend 11. Iiad been en¬ 
deavouring to beguile the length of the 
way, by expatiating on the pleasure lie 
felt in introducing me to a character of 
such eminence, and that he hoped Mr. 
Mason would find that his account of me 
was neither visionary nor exaggerated. 
There was a kind of sedate benignity in 
his countenance, however, which soon 
dissipated these terrors of apprehension, 
and taught me instantaneously to rely 
on him us a man, the leading traits of 
whose disposition were feeling and re¬ 
flection. This immediate impression of 
his character 1 found afterwards to be 
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strictly just. I never yet met with a 
human being*, whose head and heart ap* 
pear to act and re-act so reciprocally, so 
concordantly upon each other, as his. 
It is this harmonious conjunction of 
body and mind, which in my opinion 
comnitutes tlic genuine poet. It is this 
which enables him to mark the beauties 
of nature, to taste their effects, and to 
groupe them in such a manner as to 
affect, through the medium of imitative 
representation, others of equal suscep¬ 
tibility with himself. 

For some time I cannot say that I 
felt myself at my ease. 1 could not help 
considering him (see with what awe you 
poets strike us inferior mortals!) as a 
species of being of a bigher order of in¬ 
telligence, as a writer whose honors were 
blooming rich around him, and as one 
whose name time had already begun to 
iinniurtalize on Ids rock of adamant; his 
roiidescension, however, soon enabled me 
to collect myself. I afterwards conversed 
with him freely and unreservedly upon 
general topics, and enjoyed the satisfac¬ 
tion of having my vanity flattered, on 
perceiving that we Tnutually coalesced in 
oiir principles and opinions. 

In his style of conversation, you can 
trace nothing of the vh vivtda of the 
poet. Here his inventive powers ap¬ 
parently He dormant. Those flashes 
of genius, those intellectual emanations 
winch wc are taught to believe great 
men cannot help darting forward, in 
order to lighten up the gloom of col¬ 
loquial communication, beseems to con¬ 
sider as affected; he therefore rejects 
them wlienever they occur, and appears 
to pride himself on the preference which 
he gives to simplicity and perspicuity. 
Conversation with him resembles the 
style of painting mentioned in the earlier 
part of the Athenian liistory, which con¬ 
sisted in representing the artist’s ideas 
in a simple unaffectenl point of view, 
through llie medium of one colour only; 
whereas his writings are like the pictures 
of Polygnotus •. They glow with all 
the warmth of an invigorated imagina¬ 
tion, an animated diction, and a rich 
luxuriant phraseology. 

Flis manners are as chaste and un¬ 
affected as his conversation, 'fhe stream 
that winds its easy way through woods 
and verdant meads is not less artificial 
or more insinuating than he is in doing 
the honors of the table, or promoting the 

* The intioduc^r of a mixture of colors. 


graces of the drawing-room; and he has 
the art of reconciling you impHcitly to 
his superiority, by the amiability of his 
sentiments, the benignity of his atten¬ 
tion, and particularly by an indescribable 
way with him, of making you appear to 
advantage, even when he convinces you 
of the erroneonsnessof your opinions, or 
the inconcliisiveness of your reasoning. 

In regard to his morals, 1 believe, from 
what 1 nave collected, that few can look 
back upon a period of sixty years* ex¬ 
istence, spent so uniformly pure and cor¬ 
rect. In tlie course of our chit-chat he 
informed me, in an unostentatious, un¬ 
affected manner, that he never was in¬ 
toxicated but once. 1 give the man credit 
for the possession of the sublimest merit, 
tliat can say this at his time of life. 1 
give him the same degree of credit, like¬ 
wise, for another instance of temperance 
equal to this, though not of the same 
species: when he was a young man, he 
made a determination, as soon as he came 
to the possession of his present property, 
which at that time was entailed upon 
him, to accept no additional preferment. 
This resolution he has invariably adhered 
to, though many have been the tempta¬ 
tions to induce him to break through il. 
Hut 1 should not omit mentioning, that, 
when he came to the possession of his 
estate, the first thinp he did to testify to 
the world his principles was the giving 
up his chaplainship to the king. A priest 
(savs he) in that situation cannot help 
looking forward toward a bishopric—a 
species of ambition iiiroinpatihle with 
the simplicity and purity of the Cliristian 
character; for the moment (he added) 
that a man aspires to the purple, viitue 
goes out of him. 

He may, with great truth, be said to 
be the successor of Pope in the elegance 
of his retirement and the respectability 
of his connexions. He has about 15001. 
per ann. to live upon; and one third of 
this, I am informed, he devotes to patron¬ 
age and charity. 

His genius (you observe 1 write with¬ 
out order or method) is not confined to 
poetry. It has penetrated the regions of 
the other arts with no small success. 
Some of his productions in painting rise 
considerably above mediocrity, and have 
extorted praise even from tne sublime 
Sir Joshua. His compositions in music 
possess so many strokes of originality, 
that I am convinced, if he had devoted 
the same proportion of time in cultivating 
the smiles and good opinion of that be- 
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witching nymph as he has done to her 
Parnnssian sisters, he would have been 
equally interesting and great; even in 
architecture he has shown the same ele¬ 
gance and taste. His house at Aston, 
and its ornaments, were made after his 
own designs. 

You would have been highlydclighted 
had you spent the week witn us. We 
constituted among us a little academy of 
the arts and sciences. In one corner of 
the library his curate was constructing 
a dial; in another, Mr. H. was copying 
a head of Addison, which Mr. Mason in¬ 
tended as a present to the bishop of Wor¬ 
cester ; in a third was your friend, placed 
at the piano-forte, correcting some of Mr. 
M.'s juoductions; and, lastly, there was 
he himself sitting pensively, ‘bodying 
forth the forms of things unknown.’ 1 
wished very earnestly for you; 1 knew 
it was a set that was exactly calculated 
for your chai acter. 

We conversed much upon poetry, and 
particularly upon Uryden, Would you 
conceive it, timt lie disapproves many 
parts of the celebrated Ode oil St. 
Cecilia’s Day? He objected, in some re¬ 
spects, against the measure, as partaking 
too much of the ballad species^ and as 
being too remote from tlic lyric genius; 
such as 

‘‘ War, he sung, is toil and trouble. 
Honour but an empty bubble, &c.** 
ravish'd cars 

The monarcli hears, &<•.” 

The repetition of 

« Fairn, fall’n, fulVn, fall’n, &c.” 
he said, was devoid of all meaning; and 


that you had completed that volume 
within six months, he appeared sur¬ 
prised, and observed, that with applU 
cation such powers of mind might aspire 
to the completion of great things. 

Of music we had so divine a treat! 
at the first pause Dr. G. seised a pen, 
and immediately scribbled the following 
lines: 

“ Orpheus, *tis said, once touch’d the lyre so 
well, 

He drew his loved Eurydice from Hell: 

Vain boast!—To Mason’s pious harp *tis given 
To raise enraptured multitudes to Heaven!” 

With that he threw them into the fire. 
I told him, however, it was useless; for 
I was sure of retaining them. 

July 28, 1788. R. Gkeville. 


THE DISAPPOINTED nitlDEGROOM, 

from a new Collection of German Tales, 

A YOUNG Englishman, from gaming, 
love-affairs, and other gold-scattering 
enjoyments, had so nearly reached the 
bottom of his purse, though it had been 
once well filled, that he could calculate 
the departing hour of his last guinea. 
As one evening he was returning home 
from one of those haunts of dissipation 
wliicli he habitually frequented, as feeble 
in body as in mind, and, for the first 
time in his life, casting a firm look upon 
the ruin of his fortune, he could not well 
determine, whether he should end his 
troubles by drawing a trigger, or by 
throwing himself into the Thames. 
While he thus wavered between fire 


that it rather tended to excite something 
bordering on the ludicrous, than to add 
to the pathetic impressions already ex¬ 
cited. 

<jray he seems to idolise. He says he 
had more true poetical enthusiasm, more 
of that divine phrensy which constitutes 
what ought to be deemed tlie true bard, 
(hut which the present rage after phi¬ 
losophical pursuits has nearly extin¬ 
guished,) than ail the modern poets put 
together. 

We conversed, too, about yourself. 
Praise from such a charactei as Mason 
must be deemed sterling. Receive it, 
therefore, with due respect, when I tell 
you, that he passed the highest com¬ 
pliments on your Theocritus. He said, 
that, for smoothness and harmony of 
versification, you had considerably ex¬ 
ceeded your original. When I told him 

r(»u. VII. 


and water, the profound idea occurred 
to him not to, lay violent hands upon 
himself, hut to allow himself to be con¬ 
ducted out of the labyrinth of poverty 
by the fair hand of some wealthy bride. 
With this consoling thought he went to 
bed, and already in his nocturnal vi¬ 
sions the rapid racers flew, the fair girls 
frisked around him; in both of wTiich 
enjoyments he fancied he might revel 
by the aid of his wife’s portion. Dn the 
following morning, he reflected anew 
upon his plan, and found it unexcep¬ 
tionable in every point except the slight 
circumstance of not knowing when or 
where he was to find the rich heiress 
he wanted. In London, where all the 
world regarded him as a spendthrift, it 
was not once to be thought of: he saw 
that for the future he must throw his 
nets out elsewhere. After much cogita- 

2 F 
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tion, he at last lilt upon an old rich 
colonel, living upon his own estate, 
about twenty miles from the capital, 
who was tlie father of a fair child. 
Into the house of this gentleman, by 
means of a friend, to whom he promised 
half of the booty, he got himself intro¬ 
duced and received. The daugliter of 
the colonel was an awkward country 
girl, with round chubby cheeks, and 
looked particularly odd in the dress of 
her mother, which did not at all fit her, 
and wks of course not of the most fashion* 
able cut. Her mind, too, was as attrac¬ 
tive as her attire: she could only talk of 
hens and geese; and when any other 
topic came above-board, her conversation 
was limited to “ yes, yes,” or “ no, no.” 
This wooden puppet was indeed a mighty 
contrast to the sprightly, gay, and lively 
nymphs with w^hom the young Briton 
had, until thisperiod, been toying; buthe 
carefully connned to the solitude of his 
own bosom the disagreeable feelingof this 
distant difference. His flattering' tongue 
called the girl’s silliness celestial inno¬ 
cence, and her red swollen cheeks lie 
likened to the beauty of the full-blown 
damask rose. The end of the song was, 
he turned to the father, and sued warmly 
for his daughter’s hand. 

The colonel, during his sixty years’ 
career through the world, had collected 
much knowlege of mankind; so that, 
however slyly the young man bad 
masked himself, he could discover the 
fortune-hunter peeping through the dis¬ 
guise. At first, tlieremre, he thought of 
peremptorily refusing him permission to 
w^oo his daughter; hut on the other 
hand, he thought, “ the youth is fashion¬ 
able, and perhaps I may be doing him 
injustice;—he, as yet, betrays no anx- 
iety about the portion, and why should 
the girl, who is marriageable, remain 
longer at home ? His request shall be 
granted ; hut his apparent disinterested¬ 
ness shall stand a decisive trial.” 

The suitor was then informed that the 
father had no objections to the match, 
providetl his daughter would give her 
consent; and she, poor thing, replied 
as in duty bound,—“ My father’s will 
is mine.” Indeed, could any thing else 
be expected ? 

In the course of a few weeks, the 
nuptial ceremony was performed at the 
country-house of the colonel, and he 
instantly made his son-ui|.law acquainted 
with his wife’s portion, which in German 
money might apnount to thirty thousand 


dollars. The dissembler acted as if he 
wished to know nothing about the mat¬ 
ter, and solemnly vowed that he had 
not, as yet, thought of such things, but 
had regarded only the noble qualities of 
his charming wife, whose pure self was 
dearer to him than all the treasures of 
the world. 

They now sat down to table, and the 
father-in-law begged that they would 
make as much haste as possible, as it 
W'as his intention that the young couple 
should set off that very afternoon with 
him for London. 

I’lie son-in-law was confounded, and 
began to make some excuses about tra¬ 
veling on the first day of his happiness; 
but the soldier maintained that these 
were futile, assuring him that he had 
particular reasons for proceeding forth¬ 
with to the capital, and that matrimonial 
joys might be as well realised in London 
as in the country, What was to be 
done ? The journey was immediately 
undertaken. The old man secured in 
a small casket, before the eyes of the 
bridegroom, the portion of the bride, 
partly in gold and partly in bank-notes, 
took it under bis arm, and placed him¬ 
self by the side of the young people in 
the carriage. 

'J'he road ran through a forest, and 
scarcely had they fairly entered it, when 
two horsemen darted out from the brush¬ 
wood, with masks upon their faces, and 
stopped the carriage. One of the per¬ 
sons watched the postilion with a pre¬ 
sented pistol, while the other approached 
the coach window, and said, We are 
adventurers, and request you to give us 
up instantly the portion of the bride!” 
The colonel and his son-in-law swore 
and ranted, but the robber coolly insisted 
upon his demand. After some parleying, 
however, the horseman bent toward tlie 
young man, and whispered in his ear, 
“ That you may sec we are most reason¬ 
able men, we leave you the choice of two 
things,—give us either the bride or her 
portion : for certain reasons it is quite 
immaterial to us, and, moreover, no one 
shall ever know your decision.”—^The 
bridegroom did not think long about 
the matter, for he whispered, ** Take the 
bride!”—“ Brother,” cried the robber to 
hisaccomplice, “ we shall take the bride.” 

in the twinkling of an eye the soldier 
seised his gentle son-in-law by the neck, 
shook him violently, and exclaimed with 
a thundering voice, “ Ha! villain I so my 
conjecture was not unfounded, that you 
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cared not for my dau^'^hter, but merely 
for her fortune, God be praised that my 
child and my money are not yet irre¬ 
vocably in your clutches! Know then, 
knave ! the man who married you was 
no clerg^yman; he was a brother soldier 
in priest's attire; and these gentlemen 
are no highwaymen, but friends who 
have done me the service of proving 
you. Since, then, you have laid open 
your whole vileness, we shall have no 
more connexion, 1 shall return home 
with iny daughter and my money, and 
you may go to London—or to the 
devil!”—AV^ith these words he trans¬ 
planted the astonished bridegroom with 
a Icick from the carriage to the road, 
and ordered the postilion to turn about. 
Tlie adventurer, with a heavy heart, 
trudged back to London, and had, while 
upon the road, the fairest and best 
opportunity of determining whether he 
should use a pistol, or throw himself 
into the river; but whether he did one or 
the other of these acts, history does not 
inform us. 


k SKETCH OF THE EARLY LIFE OF A 
VETERAN DRAMATIST*. 

I WAS born (says Mr. O'Keeffe) in 
J)ublin, on the 24tn of June, 1747; my 
father was a native of the King's County, 
and my mother of the county of Wexford. 
J was designed by iny parents and my 
own inclination for a painter, and not 
above six years of age wlien 1 was placed 
at Mr. West’s academy. My drawing 
gave me an early taste for the antique, 
and consequently set me reading. From 
the Greek, Latin, and French, acquired 
under Father Austin, my fancy soon 
strayed to Shakspeare, old Ben, Con¬ 
greve, Cibber, and Farquhar. The first 
edition of Farquhar's comedies, with the 
prints prefixed to each of them, set me 
studying and acting private plays among 
Illy schoolfellows; and this transition 
from drawing to poetising was ultimately 
(as my siglit began to rail at seven-andf- 
twenty) very fortunate for me;—a man 
can compose witli bis pen in the band of 
an amanuensiss but the pencil he must 
hold in his own hand. 

Before 1 dismiss the subject of draw¬ 
ing, to enter on my dramatic career, to 
which thosedrawing pursuits led me, I re¬ 
call to my mind with pleasure, that 1 did 

* Abridged from the original narrative 
given in the New Monllily Jilaga^iuc. 


many portraits of my friends; amongst 
others, two whole-lengths of Lewis in 
the characters of Belcour and Captain 
Brazen,—and another of the bishop of 
Derry’s female infant in her cradle. I 
also did four views of Belfast for lord 
Donegal, for his pride and pleasure and 
my own emolument, and two views of 
Kilkenny to employ and amuse myself. 

In the year 17o6, Hamilton (after¬ 
wards eminent in the first class of hi¬ 
storical painters in England) was my 
fel low-student in the Royal Academy in 
Dublin: he was remarkable for choosing, 
when drawing the human figure, the 
most foreshortened view, consequently 
the most difficult.—Our premiums were 
adjudged once a year, in the House of 
Lords: the drawings of the candidates 
were pinned round the walls to be ex¬ 
amined, as to their merits and classes. 
The boy wrote previously in chalk under 
his drawing “ from the life,” if it was 
so; and “from the round,” if from a 
bust or statue. My brother Daniel was 
one of the younger candidates; and all, 
full of their gauihols, got to plucking 
off the large scarlet tassels and bobbins 
from the benches, and pelting them at 
each other. One of these struck Ha¬ 
milton’s drawing, which, beinp* in 
chalk, was coiisequeiitly much injured. 
He, enraged, thinking that poor Dan 
had done the mischief, gave him a most 
tremendous box on the ear. This ac¬ 
cident, by the drawing being spoiled, 
lost Hamilton the premium. The names 
of those who obtained the premiums, and 
their different classes, were in the news¬ 
papers ; this was the proudest stimulus 
to our emulation. I once obtained the 
bead premium for my drawing of the 
Ariadne, the well-known fine antique. 

At the age of fifteen years, I was sent 
by my mother to London, and I was, for 
a time, happily settled with my aunt and 
her husband (a German) at their very 
handsome house in Cleveland-row. A 
few weeks after my arrival, 1 was stand¬ 
ing in the court of St. James’s palace, 
when the ^ucen came to an open window, 
with the infant prince of Wales in her 
arms, to display him to the admirinjr 

a le; the babe, frightened at their 
shouts and loyal huzzas, cried, 
and the queen delivered him to a lady 
who stood by. I can acquit myself of 
any share of voice in terrifying the in¬ 
fant; for, at that time, I was afraid of 
opening iny lips, lest 1 should be laughed 
at for iny Dumin brogue. This was tlic 
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first sig'fit I poet) had of my illus- 
trious and royal patron, tlie present kin^. 

Durinff niy two-years* residence in 
London 1 often saw Garrick; t)ie de¬ 
light liis acting gave me was one of the 
silken cords that drew me toward a 
theatre. 1 liked him best in Lear. Flis 
sayinp, in the bitterness of his anger, 
1 Will do such ihings—what they are, 
i know not,*’ and his sudden recollection 
of his own want of power, were so pitiable 
as to touch the heart of every spectator. 
The simplicity of his saying “ lie these 
tears wet?—yes, faith,*’ putting his 
finger to the cheek of (’ordelia, and 
then looking at his finger, was exqui¬ 
site. I saw him do Abel Drugger the 
same night; and his appalled look of 
terror, where he drops the glass globe, 
drew as much applause from the au¬ 
dience as his Lear had done. Some 
years after, when 1 heard lord Mansfield 
on the bench, his voice and manner 
brought Garrick forcibly to my re¬ 
collection. In 1779 I saw Garrick’s 
funeral procession pass to the Abbey ; a 
short time before, 1 had seen him walk¬ 
ing very quick (his way) on the terrace 
of the Adelphia He caught cold sitting 
in the orclicstra, at a night view of tlic 
scenery preparing for the opera of the 
Camp. 

After my return to Dublin, 1 liegan, 
at tile age of eighteen, my dramatic ca¬ 
reer. ilossop, the tiagc<Iian, brought 
out my first piece, the She (Jallant. Sly 
previous abode in London had given me 
so much insight into its ways and cha¬ 
racters, that 1 was enabled to lay my 
scene there, and ventured to begin my 
play with two young gentlemen and 
their Irish servant walking in the Mall 
in St. James’s Park. 

In 177d I brought out at Cork a two- 
act piece, called tiie India Ship, and a 
pastoral, with songs, Colin’s welcome, 
which was acted at Limerick and in 
Dublin with great applause, I selected 
the music myself, and wrote a song to 
the tune of Rule Rritannia! my song 
beginning, ‘ Hibernia! bappy, favored 
Isle.* 

In this year 1 became acquainted with 
James Solus Dodd. He wrote and re¬ 
cited a Lecture on Hearts; but, the 

E ublic remembering G. A. Stevens’ 
ecture on Heads, it gave little enter¬ 
tainment. His learning and general 
knowlege were great; and, though he 
had no stock of wit himself, he was de¬ 
lighted to find it in another. He turned 


actor, but was indifferent at that trader 
He was a lively, smart, little man, with 
a"cheerful, laughing face. It was he who 
established the lluclc Lodge, the first 
ever in Ireland. The title certainly con¬ 
veyed ideas of levity; but our Buck 
Lodge was an institution so honorable 
and moral, that a good character was the 
only means of adniissiou. 

1 WHS once asked by Spranger Barry 
to “ make his fare” for the character of 
Lear. 1 went to his dressing-room, and 
used mvcamel-iiiiir pencil and Indian ink, 
with, as I thought, a very venerable 
effect. When he came into the green¬ 
room, royally dressed, asking some of 
tlic performers how he looked, Isaac 
Sparks said to him, “As you belong to 
the London Beef-steak club, O’Keeffe 
has made you peeping through a grid¬ 
iron.” Barry was so doubtful of his 
own excellence, that he used to consult 
the old experienced stage-carpenters, at 
reheuisals, to give hin» their opinion how 
he acted such and such a passage ; but 
used to call tliem asi<le for this purpose. 
This diffidence was more reinarkahle in 
Barry, who was the finest actor in his 
walk that has appeared on the English 
stage—Alexander, Romeo, Jaffier! 

iluring my dramatic career, 1 be¬ 
came acquainted with George Alexander 
Stevens. His performance of his Lec¬ 
ture on Heads gave me as much plea¬ 
sure as any theatrical exhibition could ; 
his powerful humor, in delineating his 
variety of characters, was such a veliicle 
for the excellent wit of the piece. When 
in private company with him, at my own 
house, J ventured to sing a whimsical 
song of my writing, and lie piophesied 
1 should yet cut a great figure as a 
dramatic author. This was a star of 
hope from such a bright fellow in that 
way, as the author of 

Once the Gods of the Greeks, at ambrosial 
feast.” 

I also formed an acquaintance with 
captain Bowater. He was tlie best 
private actor 1 ever witnessed; but ad¬ 
miration and applause turned his brain^ 
One night, at Orow-street, during the 
performance of Comus, when Mrs, Craw¬ 
ford was in the enchanted chair, he 
walked in upon the sta^e, leaned on the 
back of her chair, and began an easy 
conversation with her, to ber confusion 
and the wonder of the audience. A few 
minutes after, meeting me in the green¬ 
room, he told me he had just received a 
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fine present from London, from Garrick; 
a I'Oi'it richly cnihroidercd with polished 
steel! to act in liis character of Archer. 
“ I'licic, Wr. O’KeelTel tliere’s a beau 
Strata^rern for you !” He actually went 
mad, and died so. He hud been page to 
a lord lieutenant, ivas very handsome, 
had a l{oin;in nose, small mouth, lively 
eye , but bud a stoop when acting. 

'J’be actiiig by military officers took 
rise troiii the idiildreii of Mr, Samuel 
White’s school, getting up Cato at 
Crow-street I'heatre. Wliite’s son played 
Catt» admirably. I’lie marquis of Kildare 
one inoiniiig on the stage started the 
thouirlit, that, if these boys should re¬ 
peat their play for (be ]mblic at large, 
and money should be taken at the doors 
(wbieb was not done at first), the profits 
might be !i])plied to some of the cha¬ 
ritable institutions of Dublin. Stuart, 
an actor, chipped the marquis on the 
shoulder, with “ A good move, my 
loid.”—“ Why, 1 think it is, Mr. 
Stuart, ’ replied loril Kildare, with the 
sense and good-humor of his natural 
character. The plan was adopted, and 
succeeded, to the delight of every feel¬ 
ing mind. Several officers in tlie army 
took it up afterwards, and the produce 
went to the Dublin hospitals and in¬ 
firmaries. The actresses played gratis^ 
and gentlemen of the lirst rank were 
door-keepers. Many years afler, 1 at¬ 
tempted to promote this laudable cus¬ 
tom, by making lady Amaranth, in my 
comedy of Wild Oats, adopt tlie same 
plan. 

In 1772 i wrote Tony Lumpkin in 
Town, or the Dilettante, a sort of sequel 
to Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer. 
Five years afterwards 1 tried my fortune 
in London. 1 sent my play to Mr. 
('ulinan, with a letter, requestinjj that, 
should he disapprove it, he woula have 
it left at the bar of the Grecian Coffee¬ 
house. Tlie next day J called at the 
coffee-Iiousc, where 1 found a jocular, 
yet polite, and indeed friendly letter 
from the manager, expressing Ids ap¬ 
probation of the piece, with a promise to 
bring it out the tollowing summer, and 
his wish tp see the author. This was a 
joyful letter to me, as, before 1 sent my 

a to Mr. Colman, 1 showed it to my 
/ friend, William Lewis, who told 
me it was not worth two-pence! Hasten¬ 
ing to Soho-square, I knocked at the 
door of a fineJooking house, and was 
ushered into the library. Seated in cap 
and gown at breakfast, I there, for tlie 


lirst time, saw the manager of the Hay- 
market Theatre, author of the English 
Merchant, the Jealous Wifi?, &c. who 
received me with all the frank good¬ 
nature of his character, laughed heartily 
at the ivhim of the piece, and repeated 
his promise of bringing it out on his 
boards. 1 then ventured to disclose my 
name; and he iiiimcdiately, with iny 
approbation of each, cast the parts, re¬ 
gretting that he had no performer for 
Tony Lnmukin hut Parsons, who, he 
feared, would hiok too old for it; hut 
added that he was an excellent actor, 
and a great favorite with the public. 
Charles U.junister was cast for Tim 
Tickle the Bear-leader; and though he 
had no song to display his fine vocal 
abilities, he liked the part much. 1 was 
at Portsmouth wlien Ine play came out; 
and shortly after received a letter from 
Mr. Culman, witli tlie account of tlie 
author’s night, H9/.—the cliarges of 
deducted, left my profits 2()/. A hill on 
Messrs. Drummond for that sum, and a 
sorrow that the heat of tlie weather had 
rendered iny night so unproductive, ac¬ 
companied it. This was tlie summer of 
the naval review by his late majesty, 
and consequently the wliole court, and 
corps of fashionables and unfiishion- 
ables, had left town and thronged to 
Portsmouth. 

On my return to London I called on 
Mr. Colman, who received me cordially; 
and on my acquainting him with my in¬ 
tention to go buck to Ireland in a few 
days, he requested 1 would set my pen 
again to work; assuring me that his ut¬ 
most endeavours should not be wanting 
to bring out any play of mine with the 
success which he now warmly predicted. 
This kindness raised my spirits; and with 
a cheerful mind 1 once more quitted Ijoii- 
don for Dublin, which I did not reach 
until three weeks afler. One week we 
were windbound atLiverpool—five nights 
at sea with tremendous storms, and vain 
attempts to cross the Irish channel. At 
lengtli the captain humanely complied 
with the earnest wishes of the passengers 
to land them any where; and we put back 
to Holyhead, where we stayed seven days 
more, waiting for a wind. As my mode 
was, wherever I saw a mountain, to get 
to the top of it (Parnassus, to wit,^ I and 
my brother-in-law, a lieutenant in the 
army, as apt for such freaks as myself, 
climbed to the summit of Holyhead, 
where we put a stone on the top of the 
heap built up by our aspiring prede- 
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ceftsors; but tliis was no g’reat exploit, 
as 1 had once before clambered to the 
utmost height of Powerscourt waterfall, 
among the mountains of Wicklow—the 
highest cataract in Ireland. My com¬ 
panion in tiiis dangerous enterprise was 
a young surgeon named Rundle, who 
afterwards went to the East Indies. We 
climbed at the same time, one at each 
side of this stupendous fall, immersed in 
a cloud of spray, the foam and waters 
dashing round us, and treading on broken 
trees, rocks, and shrubs, where possibly 
no human foot bad ever been before. 
Some by falling have since perished in 
this attempt. 

On my return to Dublin, I remembered 
my promise to Mr. L'olman (not forget¬ 
ting my own stimulus to fame and pro¬ 
fit), and wrote another two-act piece, in 
which I resolved to mount the opera 
style. As early as the year 1758, iny 
fondness for song had often led iitc to 
the concerts atMarlborough Green, Dub¬ 
lin. Amongtbe many fine singers there 
was Rachel Baptiste, a native of Africa: 
she always appeared in the orchestra, in 
a yellow silk gown, and was heard by 
the applauding company with great de¬ 
light, without remarks upon hei sable 
hue. The favorite pong at that time was 
lord Chesterfield's Fair Kitty, beautiful 
and young. 

Marlborough Green was a sort of tea- 
drinking place, with singers, a band of 
music, &c. and was greatly frequented. 
One evening a young nobleman was de¬ 
scending the steps which led to the long 
room, and a gentleman was going up 
with a party of ladies, the latter in full 
dress, the former in boots ; his spur hap- 

f iened to touch the other's stocking. He 
lad not been at the table two minutes, 

when lord-hastily entered and struck 

him across the shoulders with his rattan, 

saying, “Follow me, sir,” Mr.-started 

up; both rushed upon the green; lord 
-snatched a small-sword from some¬ 
body ; Mr.-drew his from his side, 

and in a passer two, before any one could 
interfere, the peer was run through the 
body: he died a few hours afterwards, 

Mr.-quitted the kingdom. 1 have 

often since blessed Beau Nash for abolish¬ 
ing swords. Challenges and pistol-work 
are bad enough; but even then the wrath¬ 
ful roan may have a chance of a watchful 
Providence not permitting the sun to go 
down on his anger. It is to be wished 
that seconds were a little more alert in 
pcacc-making, as the principals them- 
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selves may be afraid of any step toward 
it, lest they incur the imputation of 
cowardice, for slander has always its 
blacking-brush ready to dash away. It 
is with much pleasure 1 reflect, triat in 
my day 1 have prevented two or three 
duels. 

1 finished the musical farce of the Son- 
in-law in three weeks, and sent it in a 
frank to Mr. Colnian, who readily ac¬ 
cepted it. It appeared in 1771^>i^ud in the 
London newspapers 1 read my triumph. 
This forever silenced the croakings of 
my timid friends. 

John Johnstone belonged at this time 
to the Dublin Company, and had never 
been in London, lie was remarkable 
in our merry parties for singing very 
good songs with his fine falsetto voice, 
lie wished at his benefit to have an op¬ 
portunity of singing all these songs upon 
the stage, and said to me, “ O'Keelfc, you 
can bring this about for me.” 1 did so 
by writing a dialogue, representing on 
tbe stage a number of people in a room, 
—some at the bottle, some at the dice- 
box, some at cards, others eating oranges, 
sipping capillaire, and spooning up jel¬ 
lies; and 1 contrived appropriate lines 
in this dialogue, to draw out from him 
each of his songs in succession. It 
had a good elfect, and the audience of 
his full house seemed to be much gra¬ 
tified. 

1 was at that time an occasional per¬ 
former at Capol-street theatre. As Iliad 
been very highly thought of by tbe pub¬ 
lic in that tmip of fops, Jessamy, many 
ladies of the highest rank, who patronised 
the youthful Michael Kelly, now asked 
me to step out on the boards of Crow- 
street, and play Beau Jcssaiiiy for the 
benefit of their young favorite. Master 
Lionel, who was just preparing for his 
voyage to Italy;—ana here 1 take oc¬ 
casion to say that 1 have a due sense of 
the well-meant, and indeed happy men¬ 
tion of me by my highly endowed and 
kind townsman, in his entertaining Re¬ 
miniscences. 

My next play was the Dead Alive, 
which 1 founded on a stoi yin the Arabian , 
Nights' Entertainments, and purposed 
laying the scene in Bagdad; but, on 
second thoughts, preferred London ways 
and manners to Turkish turbans. 1 wrote 
the character of Motley purposely for 
Edwin, having heard he was so capital 
in my fiowkit. 1 sent the piece over, in 
iny own hand-writing, to Mr. Colman, 
in 1780, but he did not bring it out that 
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hot imnmer. In 1781 I went to London, 
and hastened to Sohd-square. Mr. Col- 
man was not at home, and I waited abbut 
half an hour in doubt and anxiety as to 
the fate of my play, for I had never heard 
from him on the subject, when he came 
in, in the highest spirits, was surprised 
to see me, and, shaking hands with a 
hearty welcome, said,Glad to see you ; 
I *m just come from your work, the re¬ 
hearsal of the Dead Alive; the performers 
are all pleased with their parts, and in 
tiptop glee/’ It was acted about a week 
after, and justihed all our hopes. 

My elder and only brother Daniel had 
been settled in London some years (an 
eminent miniature painter), and 1 took 
lodgings next door to him in Macclesfield- 
street. Again I set my pen to work, and 
in a short time hnisned my Agreeable 
Surprise. This was the last piece 1 wrote 
in my own hand, my sight now beginning 
to decay. I offered it to Mr. Colman, 
but he was cool, having at that time in 
rehearsal a two-act piece called the Silver 
Tankard, written ny lady Craven, now 
the margravine of Anspach ; it had good 
songs, and 6ne music by Dr. Arnold, and 
was played often. 

Though the season was nearly closed, 
Mr. Colman asked me, and 1 gave him 
my Agreeable Surprise, which he im¬ 
mediately brought out. Macklin was 
in the pit the hi st night, and at the drop¬ 
ping of the curtain was heard to say, 

Tills is the best farce in the English 
language, except the Son-in-lawwhich 
decision on its merits, coming from the 
author of Love-i-la-Mode and the Man 
of the World, an excellent actor himself, 
did me no harm with his'hearers. My 
brother was also there; but such was the 
fear of my nearest relations for me in un¬ 
tried enterprise, that he, full of grave 
anxiety, aslced a person who sat next to 
him, “ Do you think tliey will ever let 
this be done again ?” 

On an average, I received for these 
three pieces about one hundred pounds 
each, copyright included ; but I expected 
to gain a much larger sum, when Mr. 
Harris had engaged me to write an opera 
for Covent-Garden theatre. Not being 
prepared with any fable to build upon, 
1 took up one of my own stories, and 
called the piece the Banditti, or Love’s 
Labyrinth. When Mr. Harris said to 
me, " O'Keeffe, what am I to give you 
for this opera, your nights, and copy¬ 
right ?” Dr, Arnold, wlio was present, 


instantly said, “ Six hundred guineas.’* 
“ Well, 1 will,” was the prompt reply ; 
and 1 stipulated to pay him for composing 
it, 50f. on the first night, 40/. more on 
the sixth night, and also 30/. should it 
go nine nights, and he was to have the 
sale of his music. 

The opera was soon brought out, cast 
to the strength of the company; but, to 
the surprise of every body, and the 
astonishment and dismay of those con¬ 
cerned, it was condemned the first night. 
The superb scenery and decorations, and 
the sweet songs and duets of Mrs. Ken¬ 
nedy and Leoni were of no saving effect. 
The audience seemed to take offence at 
lightning flashing outside of the house 
through' the windrows of a dark room, 
though at the rehearsals this was tliought 
a fine preparation for the tempest and 
horrors of the scene in the forest when 
the travelers are astray, and the banditti 
known to have issued from their cave to 
attack them. They also disliked the cha¬ 
racter of Agnes, a good-natured talkative 
old nurse, my favorite, with which in 
writing 1 had taken the greatest pains. 
Mr. Sheridan, who happened to he sit- 
tins: by me that night in an upper box, 
said, ** As you see they do not like your 
old woman, you must contrive to give 
them as little of her' company as you 
canwhich remark determined me, if 
I could without hurting the plot (liad 
the- opera gone on), to omit her alto¬ 
gether. 

Before the curtain dropped upon my 
disgrace, 1 slipped out oi the theatre, 
told my servant to call a coach, flung 
myself into it, returned to my lodgings, 
and in a state of confusion and despond¬ 
ency threw myself on my bed. I thought 
of iny poor children whom 1 had taken 
from the kind and fostering care of their 
grandfather and grandmother Heapliy in 
Ireland, and the pan^ went to my heart. 
I was scarcely ten minutes in this situa¬ 
tion when a coachman's loud rap was 
heard at the door, and before John could 
apprise me of my visitor, in bolted from 
the street, up stairs, and into my bed¬ 
room, Mr. Harris and Dr. Arnold, with 
a cheering to my sorrow. The manager, 
with the greatest kindness, took all the 
cause of the failure on himself; said that 
he had hurried me in the writing; that 
to serve the theatre I had produced the 
opera three months before the time agreed 
upon for its coming out; that he had 
found my reputation as a dramatic au* 
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tbor high with the public, and the tem¬ 
porary Hurt it had suffered that night 
proceeded from my alacrity and industry 
to accommodate the theatre and oblige 
him. He gererottsly added that he 
would keep to the letter of onr agree¬ 
ment, and pay me every shilling of the 
six hundred guineas, requesting I would 
dismiss all trouble from my mind; and 
he hud not a doubt that 1 should yet be 
able, with a few alterations, to render 
this opera successful and productive. 
This candid and liberal conduct needs 
110 comment. 

In about three weeks 1 re-wrote the 
opera, the parts were distributed, and a 
rehearsal called ; but, alas ! the perform¬ 
ers, one and ail, declared that in its new 
state it stood a fairer chance of condemna¬ 
tion than before: the parts therefore 
were again called in; ana Mr. Harris, in 
the kindest and most friendly manner, 
insisted that i should perplex myself no 
more about it. 

The first time of my venturing into a 
theatre after my defeat, Miss Catley, the 
celebrated singer, accosted me from a 
front row in the lower boxes, loud 
enough, as 1 was many rows back, to be 
heard by every body, “ So, O’Keeffe, 
von had a piece d—d the other night. 
1 ’tn glad of it—the devil mend you for 
writing an opera without bringing me 
into it!” On my second attempt, there¬ 
fore, 1 wrote the character of a lady ab- 
liess for licr, tvith a song and chorus of 
nuns, to the tune of Stony Hatter; so 
that, upon reflection, the unfavorable 
judgement of the performers, on this my 
second attempt, shielded me from aef- 
ditional disgrace. A few minutes after 
she had tlins accosted me, Leoni entered 
the box, witli a lady limning on his arm. 
Miss Catley, catching his eye, called out, 

How do you do, Leoni ? \ hear you *re 
married,—is that your wife? bid her 
stand up till I see her.” Leoni, abashed, 
whispered to the lady, who with good- 
humored compliance stooil up. Catley, 
after surveying her a little, said, “ Ha! 
very well indeed. 1 like your choice.” 
The audience around us seemed more di¬ 
verted wi'-i this scene in the boxes than 
that on the stage, as Miss Catley and 
her oddities were well known to all. 
She was one of the most beautiful wo¬ 
men I ever saw: the expression of her 
eyes, and the smiles and dimples that 
played round her lips and cheeks, were 
enchanting. She was eccentric, but had 
an excellent heart. 


A FAMILT OP MANAOERS ; 

a characteristic Sketch, fromthe Phan* 
tasmagoria. 

We reached (says a friend of the fa¬ 
mily) the residence of Theophilus Sim- 
kins, esquire, his wife, and six unmar¬ 
ried daughters. On entering the house, 
we were shown into the tea-room ; and, 
as some minutes elapsed before any of 
the family joined us, my companions 
bad time to point out some of the inter¬ 
nal beauties of the place. There was 
“ the French polish on the tallies,” with 

pipe-clay on the hearth, to imitate 
marble, and ‘‘ the curtains which had 
been in wear ten years, and yet as fresh 
as ever!—all the effect of management.” 
There was “ the carpet bought second¬ 
hand, such a beauty! and such^. bar¬ 
gain !” There were “ the artificial flowers, 
and the paper baskets, and the fly- 
cages, and the fire-grate papers—all 
the productions of the young ladies”— 

the beautiful little hook-case, which 
was always kept locked for fear of the 
dust,” and “ the grand engravings, ne¬ 
ver uncovered for fear of the flies.” 
There was the large picture of Mr. Sim- 
kins himself [all pomp and powder] read¬ 
ing a letter iioin the mayor of Hrislol, 
and, beside it, the picture of Mrs. Sim- 
kins, “ sowing in her rt*c//India shawl, 
bought at Manchester;” and there were 
the profiles of the six Misses Siinkin-, 
and their brother Theophilus, cut out in 
black paper, hanging over the eliininey- 
piece according to their ages!” How. 
many other subjects of interesting con¬ 
templation might have been suggested 
by my indefatigable cousins, I know not; 
they had just reached the stand of “ family 
china, which Mrs. Siinkins allowed no 
one to dust but herself,” when the door 
opened, and that lady, followed by her 
husband, and two of her daughters, en¬ 
tered the room. 

We were received, to use Deborah’s 
phrase, ou leaving the house, “ in a most 
exceedingly affable manner.” Mr. Sim- 
kins wentjtvith us all over his premises, 
and showed usliis“ clevercontrivances 
for every thing, even to the bailing of 
a mouse-trap, was done by a contri¬ 
vance.” Mrs. Simkins afterwards took 
us all through the house, and made us 
admire her “ management,” by which 
two rooms were lighted by one window, 
and one piece of furniture was at once a 
bed and a toilette-table? As we were 
rather fatigued by the time we returne^l 
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to the parlour, she hospitably rang* for 
the cowslip wine, and improved the time 
by detailing' to my cousin Sukey Iierlast 
cook’s “ Bhanieful misconduct,’’ and im¬ 
parting to Deborah a valuable receipt 
for “ delightful little company cakes,” 
which required “ neither eggs, nor butter, 
nor currants,” 

f saw a good deal of the family during 
niy stay in the country ; and 1 shall now 
give a sketch of their characters and 
proceedings, not from my cousin’s rose- 
colored details, but from niy own less 
partial opinions, and more accurate ob¬ 
servations. They were not rich, but 
they had a small independence, which, 
by dint of the old geruieman’s oeconorny, 
and the old and young ladies’ manage¬ 
ment, enabled them to make a genteel 
appearance. (Economy and inuiiagement 
were, in fact, their liousehold deities, 
worshiped with as much blind devotion 
as ever were tlie Lares and Penates of 
old. The old gentleman had retired from 
business, and this single circumstance 
was regarded by the whole family as a 
distinction, superior to talent, if not 
equal to virtue. Being out of business 
did not, however, necessarily imply idle¬ 
ness ; on tlie contrary, who so busy, wlio 
so important as the head of the family of 
Simkins ? While resident in Bristol, he 
hud been intimate with the municipal 
authorities, a member of committees, a 
visitor of public institutions, and abeggar 
for all public charities founded upon or¬ 
thodox principles, and supported by or¬ 
thodox iiUMi, in other words, by men in 

f »owcr. Now that he resided in a village, 
lis greatness seemed rather to augment 
than diminish, as the snail appears larger 
when carrying its siiell upon its hack, 
than when curled up in the inside of the 
said shell, (le was the >Solomou of parish 
affairs, the Socrates of turnpike mecting^s; 
he a*lvised the clergyman, lectured the 
overseers, was hated by the country 
’squires, and dreaded by.the beggars. 
Tlicn came his private occupations. He 
was bis own architect, his own lawyer, 
farmer, physician, farrier. In truth, his 
house, mane out of three cottages and a 
stable, and his little estate of twelve 
hungry acres, afforded ample scope for 
all his “clever contrivances,” though 
their cleverness simply consisted in using 
nifet'ior articles instead of good ones, 
and in making, according to the school¬ 
boy fashion, any thing do for every 
thing. Nevertheless, Mr, Simkins con¬ 
sidered himself a country gentleman, and 
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accordingly made cakulations, planted 
poplars and spruce firs, was eioquent 
over the game and corn laws, walked, 
rode, hectored, and boasted, and scemer! 
in his own eyes a second Cinciriiiatus! 
Whatever he might be elsewhere, it was 
allowed on all hands that he was very 
great by his own fire-side. There, in bis 
large arm-chair,with hissmaiisilver snuff¬ 
box, his Tory newspaper, his three glasses 
of port after dinner, he was absolute. 
There no one disputed Ids assertions, or 
corrected his blunders; for, like a witu^ 
man, he liad trained his family in most 
orthodox notions of parental supremacy. 

To digress just for one moment. An 
extravagant estimate of their own kin¬ 
dred is a never-failing mark of the Sim- 
kins’ species. Ask them to name the 
person who is 

“ Wisest, virtuousest, dxscreetest, best,” 

and some member of their own family 
will be the happy inslbnce. Mention 
any beneficent action, any production of 
talent, or face of extraordinary beauty 
wiiich you have just discovered, and you 
will entail upon yourself a history of 
greater talen^ beauty, or bcnelicence, 
manifested in some one or other of the 
august race of Simkins. “My uncle 
diaries,” or “my cousin Sophia,” or 
“my brother at college,” will stand proxy 
for every species of human excellence. 

To return from this digression to the 
matter in hand. Airs. Simkins was as 
roud of her “ management,” as her hus- 
and of his “ clever contrivances.” To 
be such a notoriously good manager, 
that no servant would reuiaiu with her 
a month, was a greater distinction than 
to be a baroness in her own right. To 
invent new receipts and improve bid ones, 
to make preserves keep without sugar, 
and pickles without vinegar, to astound 
her simple neighbours with accounts of 
rich soups and delicious sweetmeats, 
made at “no expense,” was her daily 
employment and delight. To hear her 
hold forth on these subjects, an unlettcicd 
erson would have supposed it [lossihle, 
y management, to gather grapi's of 
thorns, and figs of thistles. But her 
jurisdiction extended beyond licr own 
house. She was the managing member 
of female charities; the managing visitor 
of Sunday schools; the manager, in fact, 
wherever she set foot. She was the terror 
of all young housekeepers, for her ex¬ 
posure of their deficiencies, and her con¬ 
tempt of their acquirements. She was a 
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recomniAnWer-j^f'neriil of srltooU and gY)« 
verneNSPf, and the quark-doi'tress extia- 
ordiiiary amongst Hie poor. Her memory 
w’asa perfect regitter-ofiicti for servants; 
and as for servants' offences, she could 
have edited u Newgate Calendar from 
her own experience. . Nevertheless, she 
was H very comfortable woman; and if 
yon wonld only allow her receipts and 
remedies, and ‘‘saying's and doings,” Aer 
house and husband and children, to be 
snperiortoanyothersin theknown wotld, 
you might depend upon her active ser¬ 
vices in all things—that did not require 
money. 

Brought up under such a mother, the 
Misses Simktns were managers from 
their cnulles; and, in the art of being 
very genteel at little expense, were behl 
up as patterns by all tbe mothers in the 
neigbbouibood. Verv different indeed 
weie the dress and deportment of the 
Misses Sirnkins from those of other 
young ladies, ♦^stuffs, boinbazins, co¬ 
lored lustres, and sliot silks, which wonld 
“save washing,” “ liidedirt,”clean,turu, 
dye, and “ look equal to new when half- 
Honi out,” were the garments selected by 
tliese far-sightcil damsel). They were 
not reading, writing, aibuni-keoping 
voung ladies. No, indeed. They had 
been tunght that time was not given to 
he wasted, and, therefore, they worked 
flounces, sprigged muslin, cut out fire¬ 
grate papers, made tatting, &,c. in order 
to employ itusefnlly. Besides, each in 
turn ofliciated us housekeeper, locking 
np the cupboards an<i closets, scolding 
the servants, and pei forming other acts 
of domestic importance. 


A l)IALOOU£ IN THE FASUlONADLE 
STYLE AND MANNER; 

from the Novel q/*viviAN grht. 

“Miss Munvers (says Mr, (iicy), I 
think that you and 1 arc the only uiith- 
fnl subjects in this Oastle of Indolence. 
•Here am 1 lounging on an ottoman, my 
ambition reaching only so far as the pos¬ 
session of a digar, whose aromatic and 
circling wreaths, 1 candidly confess, 1 
dare not here excite; and you, of course, 
much too knowing to be doing any thing 
on the first of August, save dreaming of 
races, archery feats, and county balls,— 
the three most delightful things which 
the country can boast, either for man, 
woman, or child.”—“ Of course you ex¬ 
cept spotting for yourself*, shooting 


especially, I suppose.”—“ Shootinir! oh! 
ahl there is such a thing. No, i’m no 
shot, though i have in my time culiivated 
a Manton; but the truth is, liaving, at 
an early age, mistaken my most intimate 
friend ii»r a cock pheasant, 1 sent a whole 
crow<l of fours into his face, and tiiereby 
spoiled one of the prettiest countenances 
in Chi'istendom : so f gave up tin; field. 
Besides, as 'I’om Moore says, I have so 
much to do tn the counlry, that, for my 
art, I really have no time for killing 
irds and jumping over ditches:—good 
work enough for country 'squires, who 
must, like all others, have their hours of 
excitement. Mine are of a different 
nature, and boast a different locality; 
and so, when I eome into the country, 
'tis for pleasant air, and beautiful trees, 
and winding streams, things wliich, of 
course, those who livcall the year round 
amon»* do not suspect to he lovely and 
adf»rahle creations. Don't you affree 
with Tom Moore, Miss Munvers?”— 
“Oil, of course, but T think it's very 
improper, tlie habit that every one has 
of calling a man of such eminence as the 
autlior (►f r>alla Rookh, Tom Moore.”-— 
“I wish he could but hear you! But 
RUfjpose I were to quote A/r. Moore, or 
Mr. Thoynas Moore, would you have the 
most distant (conception whom 1 meant? 
No, no, certainly not. By the bye, did 
you ever hear thV pretty name they gave 
nim at Paris?*’—“No! wliat was it?”— 
“One day Moore and Rogers went to 
call on Denon. Itogers gave tlieir names 
to the i^wiss. Monsieur Rogers et Mon¬ 
sieur Moore* The Swiss dashed open 
the library-door, and, to tin; great sur¬ 
prise of the illustrious antiquary, an¬ 
nounced, Monsieur I’Amourl While 
Denon was doubting whether the (lod 
of Love was really paying him a visit 
or not, Rogers entered. I sliould like 
to have seen Denon's face!”—“And 
Monsieur DcMion did take a portrait of 
Mr. Rogers as Cupid, 1 believe, Mr. 
(Ir(*y?”—“Come, madam, ‘no scandal 
about i^ueen Blizahetli, I hope,* Mr. 
Rogers is one of the most elegant-minded 
men in the country.”—“ Nav, don't lec¬ 
ture me with such a rta»f face, or else 
all your morale will be utterly thrown 
away.”—“ Ah! you have Retsch’sFaust 
there. I did not expect, on a drawing¬ 
room table at Chateau Desir, to see any 
thing so uhl, and so excellent. I thought 
the third edition of Tremaine would be 
a very fair specimen of your ancient lite¬ 
rature, and Major Denhaurs hair- breadth 
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*»c»pffa of your Timderii. Tlit re was an - 
excctllt^nt Btory about town, on tUts re¬ 
turn of Denlmm and CUppertoii. The 
travellers took dilferent routes, in ort^r 
lo arrive ut tlie same point of destination. 

III his wiuideriiij^s, the major came unto 
an unheard-of hike, which, wiih a spirit 
M^hich they of the ffuurds surely ap¬ 
proved, he christened Lake IFaterloo*, 
Clapperton arrived a few days after iiim; 
and the pool was immediately re-baptised 
Lake Trafalgar* Thrre was a hot quar¬ 
rel in coiiKeqiience. Now, if 1 had been 
there, I would have arranged mattei^B by 
proposing, as a title to meet the views of 
all parties. The Untied Serviee Lake,'* 
—“ That would certiuuly have been very 
happy,*’ ••• “ You would not call these 
exactly prosopopeias of innocence?” said 
Vivian, turning over a bund le of Stewart 
Nc^wton’s beauties, languishing, and 
lithographed. Newton, 1 suppose, 
like lady Wortlcy Montague, is of opi¬ 
nion, that tiie face is not the most beau¬ 
tiful part of a woman ; at least, if I am to 
judge from these clal)4)rate ancles. Now 
the countenance of (his Donna, foisuotli, 
has a drowsy placidity woi thy of the easy 
chair she is lolling in, and yet her uncle 
would not disgrace the coutortiul frame 
of the most pious faquir.”—Well, I’m 
an admirer of Newton’s paintings,’'— 
“(Ml! soiiin 1. IJe'seeitainlyacleverish 
fellow, hut rather too much among the 
blues; a set, of whom, I would venture 
to say. Miss Manvers knoweth little 
ahoiit.”—“Oh, not the least! Mama 
<loes not visit that wav- What are they?” 
—“Oh, very powerful people! though 
Maim dotat not visit that way, Tliey 
live chiedy about tJumberlund (vate. 
Their wonls arc ukases as far as Cur^on 
Street, and very decretals in the general 
vicinity of May-Fair: but you .shall have 
a farther description another time. How 
those rooks bore! 1 hate staying with 
ancient families; you ’re always cawed 
to death. If ever you write a novel, 
Miss Manvers, mtnd you inive a rookery 
in it. Since Tremaine and Washington 
Irving, nothing go down without.” 
—“(Ml! by the bye, Mr. drey, who is 
tho author of Tremaine?”—“I’ll tell 
you who is not .**—“ Who ?”—“ Mr. 
dgle,”—“Hut, really, who is the au¬ 
thor ?”—“ Oh! 1 *il tell you in a moment 
it’s either Mr. Ilyder, or Mr. Spencer 
Perceval, or Mr. Dyson, or Miss Dyson, 
or Mr, Bowles, or the duke of Bucking- 
liam, or Mr. IVard, or a young olFieer in 
the guards, or an old elergymun in the 


north of Bngkind, oi; a niiddle-ag^ hat- 
ristcr on the m'idland circuit ‘H^ou V© 
really so giddy, Mr. Drer: I wish you 
could get me an autograpn of Mr. Wuilv 
ington Irving; 1 want it for a particular 
friend,”—“(jive me a pen and itdc; Til 
write you one Miimediately.”-—“ Oh! 
Mr. Urey.”—“ There! now you *vo made 
me blot Faustua.”-r*At thU moment tlm 
room-door 8ad4lenly opened, and as sud¬ 
denly shut, “ Who was that, Mr. Urey ?” 
—•“ MephUtopltilcs, or Mrs. Felix Lor¬ 
raine; one or the other,—perliapu hutli.’* 
—“ Mr, Urey 1”—“ What do vou think 
of Mrs. Felix Ijorraine, Miss Manvers?” 
^“Oh! I think her a very amusing 
U'oman, a very clever woman, a very— 
but—” “But, what?”—“But I can’t 
exactly inakedier out.’’—“ Nor I, luir 1 
—file’s a dark niidle; and, although I 
am a very (Edipiis, I confess I have not 
yet unraveled it. Lome, there’s Wash- 
iiigton Irving’s Hiitugriiph for vou ; reitd 
it, isn’t it quite in cliaracter? Shall I 
write any more ? One of Sir Walter’s or 
Mr. Southey’s, or Mr. Milman’s, or Mr. 
D’lsraell’s ? or shall I sprawl a Ilyroii ?’ 
—“Mr. Urey! 1 really cannot patronise 
such unprincipled conduct. Vou muy 
make me one of Sir Walter’s, however.” 
—“Poor Washington!” said Vivian, 
writing; “ 1 knew him well in London, 
lie always slept at dinner. One day, us 
he was dining at Mr. Hailam’s, they took 
him, when asleep, to lady Jersey’s ri>ut; 
aud, to sec the Sieur (reoffrey, when he 
opened Ids eyes in the illumined saloon, 
was really quite admirable! quite an 
Arabian talo I”—“ Oh, how delightful! 
I should have so likeil to have seen him! 
He seems quite forgotten now in Kng- 
land. flow came we to talk of him?” 
—“Forgotten—oh! he spoiled his ele- 

f ant talents in writing (ienuan aud 
talian twaddle with all Uie rawness of a 
Yankee. He ought never to have left 
America, ut least in literature:—tben; 
was an uncuntested aud glorious lield 
for him. He siiould have been managing 
director of the Hudson Bay (Jompaiiy, 
aud lived all his life umon^ the beavers ” 
—“ I think there’s nothing more plea¬ 
sant, Mr. (irey, than talking over the 
season in the country, in August.”— 
“ Nothing more agreeable. It was dull 
though, last season, very dull; i think 
the game cannot be kept going another 
year. If it wasn’t for the gencnil election, 
we really must have a war for variety’s 
sake. Peace gets quite a bore. Every 
body you diue with commands a good 
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omiMin 0 f and fives jrou tvrelve different 
wines, ati perrect. And as for Dr. Hen¬ 
derson, he is the amateur importer for 
the whole nation* We cannot bear this 
any longer; all the lights and shadows 
of life arc lost. The only good thing 1 
heard this year, was an ancient gentle¬ 
woman going np to Gunter, and asking 
him for * the receipt for that white 
stuff/ pointing to his Roman punch. 
], who am a great man for receipts, 
gave it her immediately: ‘ One koa of 
inoriar to one bottle ofA^o^au.* '*—“ Oh, 
tliat was too bad! and did she thank 
you ?”—“ Thank me! ay, truly; and 
pushed a card into my hand, so thick 
and sharp that it cut through my glove. 
1 wore my arm in a sling for a month 
afterwards.*’—“ And wliat was tlie 
card?”—“Oil, you need not look so 
arch! The old lady was not even a 
faithless duenna. It was an invitation 
to an assembly, or something of the 
kind, at a locale^ somewhere, as Theo¬ 
dore Hook, or John Wilson Croker, 
would say, * between Mesopotamia and 
Russel-square.* ”—“ Do you know Mr. 
Croker, Mr. Grey ? ”—“ Not in the least, 
1 look upon Mr. Cioker and myself as 
the two suhlimest men in the united 
kingdom. When we do meet, the inter¬ 
view will be interesting,” 


BlOGRArniCAL SKETCHES AND ANEC¬ 
DOTES OF DiaTlNCUESnSD FEKSONS 

LATELY DECEASED. 

Mr. Bertie Greatheed — This gentle¬ 
man was long considei'ed, in a most ex¬ 
tensive literary and scientihe society, as 
the beau ideal of the English country 
gentleman. More estimable private vir¬ 
tues were rarely united in the same indi¬ 
vidual; which, with the elegant accom¬ 
plishments of his mind, and the suavity 
and manliness of bis address and man¬ 
ners, created numerous and strong at¬ 
tachments. In his political principles, 
he was an ardent friend of civil and 
religious freedom; but, although re¬ 
peatedly solicited to become a member 
of the senate, he constantly declined tlie 
honor, and preferred the pleasures of a 
private life to the anxieties and tempta¬ 
tions of a public one. He was the 
author of the Regent, a tiagedy of con¬ 
siderable merit; and only bis diifidence 
prevented his being more fn?quently 
known to the public as a man of letters. 
He was the early patron of Mrs. Sid- 
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dons. This lady, after bein^ the vocal 
heroine of her fatlier’s provincial com¬ 
pany, retired into the family of the 
uijpathecds, where her highly cultivated 
talents and polished manners were ad¬ 
mired by every one.—It was Mr, Great- 
heed's chief pleasure and occupation, in 
hU latter years, to improve Guy's-cliff, 
his romantic and picturesque residence 
in Warwickshire; a spot remarkable in 
the antiquities and traditions of the 
county; described by Lcland as “the 
abode of pleasure, a place meet for the 
Muses;” and by Dugdale, as “a^ilace 
of such delight, that, to one who dcsireth 
a retired life, either for his devotions or 
study, the like is hardly to be found,” 
In all his improvements and additions, 
with the purest taste lie preserved its 
natural and cliaracteristic beauties. On 
bis estate the new town of Leamington 
was chielly built, and his liberality will 
be there long ami gratefully remem¬ 
bered. 

•Vr. Lindky A/wrray.—Being a na¬ 
tive of Nortb-America, he resided for 
many years at New-York, where his fa¬ 
ther was a respectable merrliant. When 
he had made a considerable progress in 
scholastic learning, he became a student 
of the law, and at length received a 
licence to practise, both as an attorney 
and barrister, in all the courts of the 
state of New-York In this profession 
he continued, with increasing reputation 
and success, till the troubles in America 
interrupted all business of this jiature. 
He then engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
in which, by his diligence, abilities, and 
respectable conneidons, he acquired the 
means not only of present but of future 
subsistence. Having been afflicted with 
a fever which left great weakness, and 
his general health being much impaired, 
he was induced, in the year 1784, by the 
advice of his physicians and friends, to 
remove into a more temperate climate. 
He accordingly came to this country, 
accompanied by bis wife; and, though 
not restored to his fqfmer health and 
strength, he received so much benefit us 
induced him to remain in England. He 
settled at a village near York, where he 
continued to reside. The weakness of 
his limbs gradually increased, so that 
he soon found himself incapable of 
walking more than a few steps in the 
course pf a day, without great incon¬ 
venience. He was, however, able to 
vide in his carriage; he regularly at- 
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tended public worship $ and in summer 
he was drawn about lus garden In a 
chair) biitf for some years previous to 
his decease, he was wholly confined to 
his house: he found that even a very 
small degree of bodily exertion increased 
the debility of his frame, and that ex¬ 
posure to the air occasioned frequent 
and severe colds. JDeprived of the usual 
occupations and amasements of life, and 
of the common occasions of doing good 
to others, he generously turned his at¬ 
tention to composing literary works, for 
the benefit, chiefly, of the Vising gene¬ 
ration, In this benevolent employ he 
found great satisfaction, and met with 
uncommon success. His English Gram¬ 
mar has been much approved, and ex¬ 
tensively adopted; his Fi'ench and En¬ 
glish Readers liave also received high 
encomiums. Having begun bis literary 
career from disinterested motives, he 
constantly devoted all the profits of his 
publications to charitable and benevolent 
purposes. The work which he first 
uublishetl, and which appeared to give 
him peculiar satisfaction, was, the Power 
of Religion on the Mind. He was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and 
was much respected and esteemed by 
them; but, in his writings designed for 
general use, he scrupulously avoided 
introducing, in any shape, the peculiar 
tenets of the sect. On moral and reli¬ 
gious subjects, he confined himself to the 
leading principles of piety and virtue, 
and to the general spirit and precepts of 
Christianity. He married, early in life, 
a very amiable woman, about three years 
younger than himself. They lived to¬ 
gether in uninterrupted harmony for 
nearly sixty years. 

Mr. Samuel Parkes .—He was born 
at Stourbridge in Worcestershire, hut re¬ 
ceived his education at the academy 
conducted by Dr, Addington at Market- 
Harborough. With some share of ge¬ 
neral learning he combined a particular 
attention to chemistry, considered both 
as an art and a science. 

In 1806 he published his highly In¬ 
teresting and valuable Chemical Cate¬ 
chism. A second edition of this work 
was soon called for, which contained so 
many additional facts as to be almost a 
new performance. His Chemical Essays 
were still more important and valuable. 
The benevolence of his disposition, and 
the amenity of his manners, attached 
to him a large circle of friends; and in 


him the coRinmnfty lost amostofttimablc 
member. His works attest hiS ardor, 
diligence, and perseverance in the pur¬ 
suit of science: nor was he lest dis¬ 
tinguished by hU beneficent efforts and 
pecViniary liberality in the support of 
every puolic institution which tended to 
increase the happiness or promote the 
improvement of his fellow-creatures. 

Mr, Daniel Parker CoArc.—Born at 
Derby, in he was educated in that 
town by the Rev. Mr. Manlove, whom 
his grateful pupil afterwards presented 
with a living. In 1762, he was ad¬ 
mitted at All SouU’-College, Oxford, 
and during his residence attended the 
lectures or the doctors Blaclcstorio and 
Bever, whose discourses (as then de¬ 
livered) he committed to writing. Those 
of Dr. Bever would now be an accept¬ 
able present to the public, the intro¬ 
ductory one only having appeared. Mr. 
Coke was afterwards called to the hur, 
and for many years attended the Mid¬ 
land Circuit. In 1775 he stood a con¬ 
tested election fur his native town, and, 
in consequence of a petition to the house 
of commons, he was by a committee de¬ 
clared to have been duly chosen. In 
1780 he was returned for Nottingham, 
and continued to represent that place 
for seven successive parliaments. He 
frequently took an active part in the 
house, particularly during the admini¬ 
stration of lord North. At the close of 
the American war, he was appointed 
one of the commissioners for settling 
the American claims, but did not long 
retain that employment. He was a sen¬ 
sible and intelligent man, and attached 
to the true interest of his country. 

Major Schalch .—When he avrivcil in 
India, in 1809, at the age of fifteen years, 
he did not display any superiority of 
education or ability ; and, in some com¬ 
mon acquirements, he was scarcely eipiul 
to many of his young contemporaries. 
Soon, however, his mind, hitherto un¬ 
awakened, was roused to an impulsive 
sense of its powers. Instigated by the 
example and kind assistance of captain 
Everest, who was then employed off the 
trigonometrical survey of India, he en¬ 
gaged deeply and successfully in ma- 
thcniatical, astronomical, and other con¬ 
genial studies and pursuits. Under the 
surveyor-generalCrauford, he still farther 
improved himself; and, after having been 
actively employed under captain Morri- 
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sou in ffurvcyiiVff the Sunderbun^s, he 
was noticed and kindly patronised by 
the marquis of Hastings, and obtained 
ill 1819 a situation in the quarter master- 
general's department It was then that 
he first became conspieuaus at the pre¬ 
sident ; and thcucetonvardy in the sur¬ 
vey of'^tyalcuUa, in his extensive casaUt 
his introduction of the iron suspension- 
bridges and other public vvorks^ he ad¬ 
vanced in fame to the close of his short 
life. Nothing could better have in* 
stanced bis talents and persevering in- 
telligimce than the erection of the 
well-known suspension-bridge at Kallec 
Ghaut. He had never before practically 
engaged himself in the slightest me¬ 
chanical work: he had every thing to 
effect in tlic manufactures of the com¬ 
ponent parts of his first attempt, from, 
the sciesitihe application of its theoretical 
principles, to the more Iiandicraft or 
operative direction of the very smiths 
and workmen employed. Tet with 
great patience he went on, every way 
unassisted by professional people, him¬ 
self almost presiding at the fo^^es < and 
at length, in a few months, effected the 
erection of a handsome and highly use¬ 
ful bridge. 

J, P, F, Richter ,—He was born at 
Wunsicdel, in 17b3* lie was educated 
by Ills father, who was one of the pre¬ 
ceptors at the public school, and \cry 
early gave an earnest of that talent 
which uistinguislied his lUeiary career. 
He made his debut as an author, in 
1783, with his Greenland Law-suits, 
which at once stamped his reputation 
for originality and humor. The most 
lemarkable of liis other numerous pro¬ 
ductions are Extracts from the Devil’s 
Papers, the Invisible Lodge, Hesperus, 
Titan, and Lerana. Yet, deservedly ad¬ 
mired as they are by his own country¬ 
men, Ins productions are almost totally 
unknown among us, and formidable ui'e 
the difficulties which a translator would 
have to overcome, in undertaking to 
transfer any of bis various works into 
the English language. The task would 
reqtm'c u complete familiarity with the 
autmir's peculiar genius; tlie attempt 
has never, that we are aware of, yet been 
made, with the exception of a few frag¬ 
ments from the pen of Mr. de Quinccy. 
We believe there are very few English¬ 
men indeed who understand RteJitev-suf¬ 
ficiently to relish him. His own country¬ 
men, who must be allowed to be the 


most competem judges, esteemed bun 
for the nobleness of his sentinoents, his 
poetic talent, bis rich creative imagina¬ 
tion, his sparkling wit, hU brilliant 
imagery, lus copione illustration, and 
the exuberance of his language,—for 
his energy both of thought and dictioiu 
and his hold and luxuriant style; but it 
has been objected, by some of his critics, 
that great as are the oeauties of detaclied 
larts, there is a certain want of unity of 
ntercst that disappoints and dissatisfies 
the reader* 

G'touaAffi Maria LingfaiVi,—This phi¬ 
losophic Italian was born in 1774, aud 
was very early distinguished by his 
learning. He at first studied the law, 
but soon left it for a monastic life. 
Being afterwards obliged, by political 
events, to lay aside his religious habit, 
and assume tliat of a secular priest, he 
was received as a friend in the house of 
the illustrious Berio, marquis of Galsa, 
in whose library he had an opjuirtunity 
of extending the sphere of his kiiowlege, 
especially in what relates to tlie physical 
and moral nature of man. Ho par¬ 
ticularly distinguished himself by his 
inquiries into the disorders of tlie mimi. 
He was one of the first wlio perceived 
that insanity, a disease peculiar to the 
reasoning animal, man, having its origin 
in reason, never entirely departs from 
that origin; that the insane are not so 
in every thing, or at all times; that we 
ought to try to restore tlieir reason by 
reason, and that the chief, if not tlie only 
medicine in an hospital for the insane, is 
the luininouj intelligence of the person 
who directs it. I'hc principle whidi 
guided him, in the treatment of lunatics, 
was founded on their education ; he b<u 
gan by considering them as sane, took 
oarc that every one should follow tlie 
usual exercises of his heart and con¬ 
dition, aud established his new system 
of cure on the basis of occupation and 
amusemeut;—occupation for the ver¬ 
satility of tiie ideas of the maniac, and 
amusement against the fixed ideas of the 
melancholy. 'J'he result of this method 
Was so successful, that the new establish¬ 
ments of this description soon became 
celebrated throughout Europe. 

Tlie Count Nicholas .Romanzoff .— 
He was the son of fie]d-inai*sbal reter 
Roinanzoff, whose victories over tlie 
'J'urks added lustre to the ixdgn of 
Catharine 11. He commenced his public 
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carfiftr about 40 years ag’o, as Russian 
minister at Frankfort. At a snbsrqnent 
in the post of minister of'corn- 
inerr*', he actively promoted the success 
of Alexander's plans for the improve¬ 
ment of the trade of Russia. In 1807 
l»« leas promoted to the dignity of 
chaTUTlIor; but, -during the campai^ 
of 1814, he resigned it, and assigned the 
rich presents lie had received from 
foreign consuls to the fund for tim 
henefit of the invalida, in whose favor 
he likewise renounced the salary of his 
office, which the emperor had continued 
to him as a pension tor lifo, \o Russian 
nobleman ever made a betUu’ use of 
riehes. Severn I patriotic and scientific 
undertakings were supporteil by liiin; 
and his estate of Horiiel, in the Ukraine, 
was a model worthy of tlie attention of 
agriculturists, fur the activity and judge- 
ment with which every branch ot rural 
oeconomy was carried on. 


zniSCEliLANfiOUS VAIIIBTIBS. 

Character of a dhtinffuished Lady^ by 
Madame de Genlis, —“ I have lately 
heeii infiinriod of the death of Madame 
de Krudener, an extraordinary and in¬ 
teresting person. When she was at Paris, 
she requested to see me, and I consented 
witli pleosure to receive her, for I had 
read her romance, entitled Valerie, which 
was a very pretty little work, though it 
did not announce such an exaltation of 
sentiment' as was generally attributed to 
the author. 1 was curious to know a 
person who combined with great imagi¬ 
nation a considerable portion of natural 
and simple feeling, nlie bud a habit of 
saying the most singular things with 
a calmness which rendered them per¬ 
suasive. 8he was unquestionably very 
well intentioned; she appeared to be 
amiable, witty, and to possess an origin¬ 
ality which was quite delightful. She 
came again several times to visit me, 
always displaying great kindness of 
manner, so as to inspire me with a real 
interest. She hud great sensibility und 
sweetness, and an excel lent disposition.'* 

Character of Madame de Stael and 
her last Works by the same Lady .— 
“ The ‘/fen Years* Exile* is at once 
frivolous and pedantic. 1 c has been said 
that Madame de Staet, with the pen in 
lier hand, was transformed into a man. 
On this occasion she seems to me to Itave 


been rather disguised'than ttanisfonnftd. 
Ill her political works there is an excess 
of vanity which a man of sense Would 
never have shown Sfie attached a value, 
which 1 cannot understand, to the visits 
that were paid to her, to the praised 
which she received, and to the company 
which she collected about her, SheCaila 
her banishment from Paris, * unheard-of 
and barbarous persecation.' She affects 
the most violent despair for no other 
caose than that of being prevented from 
receiving,-without restriction, foreigners 
and persons unknown; she imagines her¬ 
self the most unfortunate of woiiion, be¬ 
cause she is compelled to take up her 
abode in her own country, and to reside 
there in a beautiful seat, with her child¬ 
ren, the husband of her cboice (M. 
Hocca), and two or three intimate tnends, 
and in the possession of a large fortune, 
which enabled her to do a great deal of 
ood in her neigbbonrhoud. It would 
e difficult for those whose lot it has been 
to be proscribed, flying for their lives, 
stripped of their fortunes, and who have 
passed ten or twelve years under all 
these privations iir a foreign country, to 
sympathise with the woes in her ten 
years of exile. She talks incessantly of 
her talents, and of her success ; she rites 
a number of replies, often very witty, 
which she has made on various occasions; 
and, in short, she displays throughout 
her work a self-love, which a little more 
reflection woiihi have induced her to con¬ 
ceal. The book is by no means well 
written, and contains many phrases in an 
extremely vulgar taste, particularly when 
the author wishes to be jocose—a style 
in which she was never very happy,"* 

Ji French Lady's Opinion of the 
Effect of British Weaith, —“ Money 
(says Madame Jielloc^ daily assumes 
more importance in England. Every 
thing in that country is'becoming the 
subject of sale or speculation. The cof¬ 
fers of the English run over, whilst their 
hearts harden. A woman of genius, and 
of a higli and noble spirit, thus writes to 
me from Iiondon: ‘ Wo approach the 
epoch predicted by Burke, and which, 
notwithstanding ail his prejudices, he 
could not contemplate without horror; 
that period at which England, instead 
of couimaiiding her riches, is to com¬ 
manded by tliein. The l>aae aristocracy 
of wealth thVeatens to supersede all other 
aristocracies. It is the sole good that is 
regarded, felt, comprehended, desired; 
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—^for wliicli we Iiopc to live, and for 
which we dare to die.**’ 

A Findicaiion 6f the late of 

JVaples. —“ Caroline of Auatite ^Bavs 
M. Vieusseux), when she arrived at Na¬ 
ples in tlic early bloom of yonth, iv» a 
handsotne and highly-^iifeoaibpUBlMtdprih* 
ccs% nutrricdto a boy djf seventeen, wlto, 
alchougli endowed with Bt^te natural 
abilities, had been shanie^Uf nejj^ted; 
whose habits and tastes Vite and 

whose indolence 

in the hands of intdgtll^ enurtiers. 
She soon perceived that must either 
obtain a full sway over her husband's 
mind, or be reduced to a state of neglect 
ami humiliation, the very idea of w'hich 
the pride of a daughter of MariaTheresa 
could not brook for a laoDient. She was 
then obliged, in her own defence, to cm-* 
ploy those fine talents she had received 
from nature, and which a finished edn* 
cation had greatly assisted, in counter¬ 
acting the machiDations of the courtiers 
by an the arts in her power; and thus 
she acquired those habits ‘of intrigue 
which clung to her^ the end of her fife. 
The plots of the minister of the day, who, 
in order to preserve his influence over 
the young king, did not disdain to em¬ 
ploy those means of seduction over his 
youthful passions, of which precedents 
may be found in the history of corrupt 
courts, were discovered and thwarted by 
the queen, I f she could not prevent her 
husband's wanderings, she took care 
that no female shoulcTapproach him who 
could hare attractions enough to make 
a lasting impression on him, or spirit 
enough to make use of her influence. 
The minister, after a long struggle, was 
sacrifleed, and the famous John Acton 
succeeded him: but, in favoring Acton's 
elevation, Caroline gave herseli a master, 
with whom, however, she contrived for 
many years to share that authority about 
which the king was reckless. The queen 
set up a novelty which was unheard of 
till then in the kingdom of Xaplfs, and 
indeed in any of the kingdoms ruled by 
llourbon dynasties. 'I'his novelty was, 
that the queen requested and obtained a 
seat and vote in the council of state. 
She was ambitious, clever, and well-in¬ 
formed ; she has been blamed for having 
given full scope to her passion forpower; 
but could it not be said in her de^nce, 
that, in a court where the king had not 
the wish or the mind to use his au¬ 
thority, It was natural for his wife to 


take from his careless hands the sceptre 
which bo would not hold, rather than 
see if fall into those of ministers or fa¬ 
vorites, who would only wield it for 
their own private and corrupt views? 
Such is tli^ misfortune of absolute go¬ 
vernments, that, tlidugh the sovereign he 
not a man of genius, and of a strong en¬ 
lightened miim, no one can rep1ut;e him 
Without injury to the interests of the 
state.” 

It is proper to observe, that this vin- 
diottion is not altogether satisfactory. 
The queen, we have no doubt, was in 
some instances calnmniated and unjustly 
reproached ; but there are various farts 
which eviden tly prove that she shurneftilly 
abused 1;he power which she usurped. 

Remarkable Inconexetency of Cha~ 
racter, —Mr. Moore, speakingof Burke’s 
conduct in deserting hU original party, 
says, The consequence of the new 
course taken by him, was, tliat the 
speeclies and writings which he hence¬ 
forward produced, and in which, as usual, 
his judgement was run away with by his 
temper, form a complete contrast, in 
spirit and tendency, to all that he had 
put on record in the former part of his 
life. He has thus left behind him two 
distinct armouries of opinion, from which 
both Whig and Tory may furnish them¬ 
selves with weapons, the most splendid, 
if not the most highly tempered, that 
ever genius and eloquence have conde¬ 
scended to bequeath to party. He has 
thus, too, by his own personal versatility, 
attained in the world of politics, what 
Shakspeare, by the versatility of his cha¬ 
racters, achieved for the world in ge¬ 
neral,—namely, such an universality of 
application to all opinions and purposes, 
that it would he difficult for any states¬ 
man of any party to find himself placed 
in any situation, for which he could not 
select some golden sentence from Burke, 
either to strengthen his position by rea¬ 
soning, or to illustrate and adorn it by 
fancy. While, therefore, our respect for 
the man himself is diminished uy this 
wantofmoralidentity observable through 
his life and writings, wc are but the more 
disposed to admire that unrivaled genius 
which could thus throw itself but in so 
many various directions with equal splen¬ 
dor and vigor. In general, political 
deserters lose their value nnd power in 
the very act, and bring little more than 
their treason to the new cause which 
they espouse; but Burke was mighty in 
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either camp | and it muld hare taken 
two great men to effect what he, by this 
division of himself, achieved. His mind, 
indeed, lies parted asunder in his works, 
like some vast continent severed by a 
convulsion of nature,—each portion peo¬ 
pled by its own giant race of opinions, 
ditfering altogether in features and lan¬ 
guage, and committed in eternal hos¬ 
tility with each other.’' 

A Rebuke to Vanity. —The younger 
Crebillon, at the age of thirteen, wrote a 
satire against Lamothe and his admirers ; 
lie showed it to his father, who told him 
that it was very well composed ; but, as 
he saw that the young man was vain of 
this opinion, he added—“ Judge, my 
son, how easy and contemptible this 
style of writing must be, since, even at 
your age, one may succeed in it.” 

Another Reprimand of the same kind. 
—Mr. Boswell, when a young man, went 
to the pit of (’ovent-Garden theatre, in 
company with Dr. Blair, and, in a frolic. 


imitated tlie lowing of a cow; and the 
general cry in the house was, ** Encore 
the cow! encore the cow!” This was 
complied with, and, in the pride of suc¬ 
cess, Mr. Boswell attempted to imitate 
some other animals, hut with less success. 
Dr. Blair, anxious for the fame of his 
friend, addressed him thus; ** My dear 
sir, I would confine myself to the cow.’* 


Ludicrous Mistake of a Comedian.^ 
When the French theatres are shut by 
the order of the court, the suspension 
is called a relache^ and this word appears 
in all the bills which announce the suc¬ 
ceeding night’s performance. Some years 
ago, Farley and Charles Kemble were 
in Paris, in search of novelties for Co- 
vent-Garden, and, in course, kept a sharp 
eye on the hills. One of these prohi¬ 
bitions happened to occur, and the word 
was displayed in great capitals as usual. 
“ Well, Charles,” said Farley, we must 
have that—a devilish popular piece that 
Relache —you see it is announced at 
every theatre. 1 wond/r who wrote it!” 


dFine 

Society of British Artists^ in Suffolk- 
street. — The members of this associa¬ 
tion, with the aid of other-ingenious ar¬ 
tists, are now exhibiting their new trea¬ 
sures of art. Their two former displays 
were, for the most part, creditable to 
their taste and talent, and the third will 
not detract from the reputation of their 
chief exhibitors. 

We have received the following sketch 
from a correspondent, with whom indeed 
we do not in every instance agree, but 
whose judgement is perhaps superior to 
our own. 

The splendid rooms of this Society are 
this year far superior to what they were 
Iasi year, when the unfortunate introduc¬ 
tion of Mr. Haydon's gigantic and, in 
some respects, hideous portraiture, gave 
a character of vulgarity to the exhibition, 
which could scarcely be redeemed by 
any of the works at that time displayed. 
From these errors of genius it is happily 
now exempted; the whole appearance is 
attractive, the light soft, yet effectual; 
and, when we have ceased to admire the 
whole as such, we may proceed with 
great pleasure to a particular examina¬ 
tion. 

The first picture we noticed,—tlie In¬ 
terior of the Dungeon atChillon,—is one 

VOL. vti. 


of interest certainly, for Byron has ren¬ 
dered it SO; l)ut Stanfield, with all his 
skill, has not been very happy in its de¬ 
lineation. Iti his View ofiJologne, how¬ 
ever, and of Kouen from Mount St. Ca¬ 
tharine, he has shown all the magic of 
his pencil. We next meet with a sreno 
near Clles-Water, faithfully and forcibly 
represented by Mr. IJofland. His two 
views of Sheffield have also great merit, 
and are seen under such skyey influ¬ 
ences,” as to render them delightful to 
every beholder, but especially pleasing 
to those who are acqiiaintea with the 
neighbourhood, whilst his lake scenes, 
and aainull moonlight view of Kirkstall, 
must charm every eye that lias a taste fur 
nature, or is at all conversant with the 
powers of art. 

Matlock High Tor, by Mr. Linton, is an 
admirable sketch ; but the chef-d'oeuvre 
of this artist is a city of ancient Greece, 
with the return of a victorious arma¬ 
ment ; in which there is a display of 
noble conception and ^autiful deltnea- 
tion worthy of Turner in his best days. 

Tlie Church of St Genevieve at Paris, 
by Mr. Roberts, is an interior of finished 
beauty; and the Rue da Change at lioaen, 
'and the Church of St. Jaques at Dieppe, 
are beautiful specimens of his poewmr 
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and excite universal admiration. 
The Morning after a Storm,by Mr, Wil¬ 
son, is very fine, with great fidelity of 
detail and brilliancy of execution, a de¬ 
scription that 
this gentleman 
his usual meri 
Glover his peculiar excellence in a very 
larjce space. 

We have looked first at the landscape- 
painting,becauseitis certain that,in this 
charming branch of the arts, this gallery 
has a decided pre-eminence; but we allow 
that there is much to amuse and interest 
us exclusive of the landscapes. 

'J he Poet writing a Dedication, by 
Richter, is a repetition of himself; but 
it is a work of great humor and ability. 
His picture of Annette and Xubin is 
diametrically opposite to the tale whose 
name it assumes, being indeed a marriage 
forced by the parish upon an unwilling 
country profligate. The story is wen 
told, and the beauty of the ruined anxious 
girl very striking; but tiie whole is a 
gross odence against cveiy moral feel¬ 
ing, because itis evidently intended to 
turn the itins of one party and the sor- 
rotos of another into ridicule, and at the 
same time to awalicn disgust against the 
rites of religion, by pouitiaying the of¬ 
ficiating clergymuii witli a countenance 
in whicii ]e\vdncss contends with risi¬ 
bility, So iiagrant an instance of great 
power and depraved taste we never re- 
member to have wifiicssed, 

A Lover's V^isit, by Frazer, is full 
of beauty, simplicity, and tenderness. 
Granny disturbed, by Miss Sharpies, is 
a candlelight effect of much merit. The 
representations of game are excellent, 
tlioiigh w'e do not think Stevens equal 


will indeed apply to all 
’s pictures, Nasmyth has 
in a small compass, and 
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to what he was in the last year. Blake’s 

{ lictures arc beautiful, though in the co- 
oring of nature he is not equal to £. 
Bradley, whose faithful delineations of 
birds are unrivaled. We are particularly 
pleased with a string of onions, a savoy 
cabbage, and a pair of scales: we have 
never seen any thing, even in the Dutch 
school, so perfect in effect or finish. 

The portraits are better than those of 
the two former exliibitions. Two by 
Holmes have great merit. Lonsdale has 
several good ones; but we cannot reckon 
the poet Campbell among the more happy 
efforts of a pencil which is always vigor¬ 
ous, if not always elegant. Mr. Meyer, 
a very young artist, has several of ex¬ 
traordinary promise; and the miniature 
department is respectably filled. In hi¬ 
story there is little to speak of; but the 
veteran Nortbeote has sent two very fine 
pictures. Martin too has a curious ima¬ 
ginative picture, with his usual faults 
and his usual beauties. Turner has some 
good horses, and his Alexander taking 
Bucephalus is very striking. A scene 
in Don Quixote, by J. Porter, if not per¬ 
fect, gives high promise; it is admirably 
conceived, and to a certain point well 
exeruted. We ought not to omit the 
burning of the Orient, by Cartwright: 
it is a finely-colored view of a most strik¬ 
ing catastrophe, and displays great nau¬ 
tical knowlegc, with that eye for color 
which is of great consequence in a 
painter. 

On the whole, this exhibition is highly 
honorable to the society and the country; 
and, as there are already more than sixty 
pictures sold, we trust that it will prove 
as profitable, as it is creditable, to all 
who are concerned in it. 
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THE king’s theatre. 

Madame Pasta has lately re-visited 
this country, and has resumed her situa¬ 
tion for a time, as the prima donna of 
this establishment. Her powers are in 
full vigor, and the impression which she 
makes is as strong as ever. 

A new ballet, called La Naitsance 
de Venua, has met with great success. 
The goddess seems to rise from the sea 
witli majestic beauty; the performers 
appear in striking groupcs, and the 
dancing is admirable. 


DRURT-LANE THEATRE, 

A rivalry between the managers of 
the two major theatres must ^e ex¬ 
pected ; but it was hardly fair in the 
director of the amusements at this house 
to borrow a subject from the known in¬ 
tentions and arrangements of the Co vent- 
Garden manager, and to anticipate bis 
view. On Easter-mondar, a fairy tale 
called Oberotiy or the Charmed Horn, 
was produced in what was deemed an 
imposing form, but not with the most 
satisfactory effect. Sir Huon of Guienne, 
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a brave crusader, has, as tlic destinies de¬ 
creed, slain in sing;]e combat the son of the 
renowned Charlemagne* The enraged fa¬ 
ther, instead of taking the life of the vic¬ 
tor, commands him to proceed to the Holy 
Land on a pilgrimage. He moreover 
enacts, that this unfortunate wight shall 
hind himself, by a sacred oath, to visit 
Hagdad; that he shall there enter the kha- 
lifs palace, murder that prince’s most 
honored guest, marry ana convert his 
daughter, and cut from his heard a lock of 
silver hair. If he should fait in perform¬ 
ing these extraordinaiy exploits within a 
twelvemonth, he is to be deprived of his 
honors and estates. Supernatural agency 
is called in to aid him. It has fortunately 
happened, tliat Oberon, the fairy king, 
and iiis spouse Titania, have had aquarrcl 
on that never to-be-settled point, whether 
the greater constancyiii love be possessed 
by man or woman. The consequence is 
a matrimonial quarrel, while the firmness 
of the princess Amanda, and tlie truth of 
Sir Huou, who has seen the lady in a 
dream and become enamored of a shadow, 
are put to the test. Oberun befriends 
the young warrior, and presents him with 
a charmed horn, which, being sounded 
in a peculiar manner, makes the auditors 
either laugh or sleep, or fixes them like 
statues to the spot where they stand. 
Thus powerfully succoured, he over¬ 
comes every dimculty. He kills his 
rival, elopes with Amanda, clips his 
father-in-law’s venerable beard, and ar¬ 
rives at the court of Charlemagne, in 
due time, to claim his honors. The two 
fairies are rejoiced to discover that con¬ 
stancy may sometimes, however seldom, 
he found both in man and woman. The 
piece is thus made to end happily, and 
a general dance testifies the prevailing 
joy. 

The dialogue is poor; and the plot is 
not skilfully conducted; and the music, 
selected by Mr. T. Cooke, is not parti¬ 
cularly striking; yet the performance 
was favorably received, and has been're- 
peated with scarcely any intermission. 
Much of the scenery claims the highest 
commendation. The banks of the Tigris, 
and the panoramic view of tlie harbour 
of Tunis, by Standeld, arc beautiful and 
effective pictures, elaborately drawn and 
brilliantly colored ; and the distant view 
of Hagdad, by Roberts, is excellent. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

The eagerness of the public to witness 


the first representation of the long-pro¬ 
mised opera of Oberon, or the Elf-^King '9 
Oath, filled the house (on the l2Ui'of 
this month) to an overflow. In a dra¬ 
matic point of view, the piece evidently 
excels that which frhe rival manager has 
produced; but its musical merit is its 
chief attraction. 

The overture (says a periodical writer 
who evinces musical judgement) falls 
short of that of Der Freischutz in deep 
and powerful eifect. It coinineuces, how¬ 
ever, with great spirit and delicacy ; and 
the introduction of the horn, succeeded 
by a beautiful allegro passage, was much 
applauded. The whole indeed was en¬ 
cored with great vehemence, hut we sus¬ 
pect with much less of real animus than 
of a remnant of anticipative enthusiasm. 
The opera opens with a chorus of fairies, 
in Oheroa’s bower, a beautifully painted 
scene by Grieve; but the glory of the 
first act is a given to (iuon, which 
was admirably sung by Rraliam. It in 
a song of exulting chivalry, a crusader's 
triumph, respectable as poetry, and, with 
regard to music, in a high degree l icii, 
appropriate, and various. Tlie finale of 
this act Is also very fine, more parti¬ 
cularly a joyous air in the course of it 
by Miss Faton. In the second act, a 
quartetto occurs, which is happy both in 
its harmony and melody, and will pro¬ 
bably become exceedingly popular. An 
admirable display of stagi* inecliaiiiHin 
follows: the scene presents a ravine 
amongst the rocks of a desolate island, 
wherein Fuck (Miss 11. tJawso) invokes 
tlie spirits of the elements to raise a 
storm to wreck the lovers. After a mu¬ 
sical invocation of peculiar beauty and 
delicacy, in the twinkling of an eye the 
rock opens in numerous places, and from 
each aperture appears a grotesque spirit 
with a flaming torch« the stage being 
similarly filled at the same time, all of 
whom, in a grand and most impressive 
chorus, demand the reason of the sudden 
call. The music assigned to four brief 
lines, which, after being answtu'ed, are 
intended as a derisive laugh on the part 
of the spirits at the pettiness of the task 
assigned them, affords a remarlcablc spe¬ 
cimen of the peculiar genius of Carl 
Maria von Weber for the supernatural. 
It is hearty laughter, but without a touch 
of humanity about it. This admirably- 
managed scene subsequently divides in 
the centre, and moves off, spirits and all. 
That which follows, discovers Huon and 
Reiza wrecked on a desolate shore. 
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The knight, departing to seek for suc¬ 
cour, leaves the princess alone. The 
storm gradually subsides; the darkness 
clears away; the sun slowly breaks out, 
dilFusing,—as we understand' by some 
adoption of the principle of the Diorama, 
—a real light on the becalmed waters; 
on the bosom of which adistant sail ap¬ 
pears. All these appearances form the 
subject of a scena sung by Miss Futon, 
as they occur, with great taste and ex¬ 
ecution. This act concludes with a 


moonlight ball of fairies on the shore, 
to wliom the mermaids and sea-nyinplis 
also afford their good company. It dis- 
coiiises some very light and fanciful 
music, especially from the mouth of one 
of the mermaids (Miss Goward), and, as 
an imaginative scene, is exquisitely beau¬ 
tiful. 

With the third act we must be brief: 
it is iimsically distinguished by a po- 
lacca by Braham and a singularly pleas¬ 
ing song by Fatima (Madame Vestris), 
“ O Araby, dear Araby.” Nothing 
could be more sweetly sung than this 
and every thing else entrusted to this 
lady, whose performance too possessed 
all iier usual naivete. Some very spi- 
ritedactingofMisb Paton, in rejection of 
the overtures of tlic Emir, also roused no 
small degree of attention in this act. 
The farewell of Oberon is the best thing 
done by his representative, Mr. Bland, 
who is certainly not altogether at home 
in majesty. The Hall of Charlemagne 
is a fine pictorial scene and grouping, 
and terminates the piece with appropriate 
splendor. 


ENGLISH OPEKA-IIOUSE. 

The new entertainment produced by 
Mr. Mathews fills this bouse whenever 
he appears. The invitations supposed 
to have been received by him form the 
subject of his present exertions; and the 
plan is not injudicious, as it furnishes 
a tolerably wide scope for humorous se¬ 
lection.. His exordium was very plea¬ 
sant; and one of his opening sketches, 
a Mrs. Worrit, who, on the strength of 
having carried him to be vaccinated 
when an infant, bores him hito the ac¬ 
ceptance of an invitation to dinner, to 
amuse acollectioii of inane tabbies, sup¬ 
plies a very ludicrous portion of ferni* 
nine fatuity. A breakfast with a nervous 
valetudinarian, one Mr. Shakely» has 
also its charms, especially in his inter¬ 
change of diseased experience with a 
rougher diamond of the same quarry, 


Sir Benjamin Blancmanger. In this 
species of constitutional personation Mr. 
Mathews is peculiarly at home. A din¬ 
ner at Sir Donald Simpleton's produces 
a tolerable original in the person of Sir 
Harry Skelter, whom nothing in the 
world can please; not, however, as in the 
case of the V^enetian senator, in conse- 
quenci* of the greatness of his genius,— 
quite the reverse; Sir Harry is eternally 
disappointed for lack of associations. 
He only sees what be comes to see, 
fe.cling neither that nor any thing else. 
The sporting anecdotes, from the nephew 
of Major Jjongbow, want the muscle 
and nerve of that celebrated personage. 
The visit to the Italian Opera produces 
imitations of Velluti, Begnis, and Cu- 
rioni. There was nothing illiberal in 
the spirit of them; and satisfied as we 
are, that only one of tlie triumvirate was 
really aimed at, it was kind to give him 
company. 

The visit to the Dilberry family occu¬ 
pied no small puitiuu of the second part. 
It opened well; hut we could have 
spared a great deal of it. The drawing 
of a tight cork by Mr. Dilberry and his 
black nursery maid, Mrs. White, were 
both, however, excellent in their way. 
The most forcible delineation of the 
whole piece is reserved for the Rouge et 
JS^oir table; in which the deportment of 
Harry Arduurly, a young Yorkshire fox- 
hunter, first as a winning, then as a 
ruined and insane gamestej-, is an exhi- 
bitmn of considerable power. The in¬ 
vitation to the hustings is bustling, but 
not very original: but a celebrated Irish 
barrister is admirably imitated, as also 
that very common sort of mob oiator, 
whose ideas bear the same proportion to 
his words as Gratiano's wit to its en¬ 
velope of cliaff. Loudon at five in the 
morning, and the General Election, are 
p^leusant songs and recitations; and the 
Buncli of Keys, the song of an Orpheus 
wiio never preserves any key, forms azi 
entertaining specimen of the manner in 
which, ill certain classes of society, good 
sort of people will annoy one another 
with what is called singing. 

The third part, or Monojxjlylogue, is 
entitled the City Barge. It lepresenU 
the inside of one that has arrived at 
Richmond, containing a party, the prin¬ 
cipal members of which are represented 
by Mr. Mathews. Of these the most 
prominent are Sir Harry Skelter; the 
sportsman Popper; Scully, an ancient 
waterman; ana Sassafras, an enraged 
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and jilted apothecary. There is so much 
difficulty in the composition of vehicles 
for this versatile species of soHioquyt 
that an occasional comparative deficiency 
is excusable. In the present instance^ 
there is a want of keeping in the party, 
in which Sir Harry and Popper have no 
sort of businesB. The jealous apothe¬ 
cary was, however, a host in himself. 

TliEADELPHI THEATRE. 

In imitation of his lively friend, Mr. 
Yates is now gratifying the general 
wish for humor by liis IteminiscenceSy or 
EtchingH of Life and Character, He 
commences with a brief account of his 
situation as a schoolboy at the Charter- 
house, which however supplies him with 
no better porti ait than that of a pertina¬ 
cious and critical old man who mended 
shoes for tlie establishment. We next 
receive a slight account of his opening 
views and early theatrical inclinations 
on leaving school. His meeting with 
Mr. Matthews at <i masquerade in his 
boyish days, in the cliaracter of Sonino, 
which he had chosen for himself, and 
the secret ambition thereby produced of 
being “ a painter also,” are well noticed. 
Ill this part we are introduced to Mr. 
Damper Yates, a cousin of the family, 
who, in a consultation on his young re¬ 
lative's destination, damps every propo¬ 
sal, but substitutes none. The result 
really was, that Mr. Yates became a com¬ 
missary, and served as such in the army 
of W«iterloo, Mr. Felix Fact, who 
understands every thing literally, is 
happy, and would be more so were the 
caricature somewhat less extravagant. 
The account the appearance of Mat¬ 
thews and Yates as Othello and lago, at 
Liverpool, us highly-decoratul matter- 
ol-fact, is very Immorous, The prattle 
between the verses of the songs of Vaux- 
hall Gardens and the ('attle Show, is too 
long, but, at the same time, merry and 


grotesque. To one Tom Traveleri in 
the first part, we have a great distaste: a 
man who has read nothing but Robinson 
Crusoe, traveling over the continent in 
search of a desert island, is only silly, as 
the book itself must have conveyed a de¬ 
gree of knuwlege incompatible with all 
approach to such absurdity. The second 
part, with one exception, is lively 
throughout, and especially in the intro¬ 
duction of Mrs, Paulina Pry. It is the 
amiable propensity of this lady to re¬ 
mark all the little matteis of tact, ap¬ 
pearances, and disappearances in the 
houses of her neighbours, in order to 
nod, hem, and leer away their respecta¬ 
bility in some form or other. Slie Is a 
walking inventory of the goods and 
chattels in every house she visits, detects 
silver from plate on all occasions, and is 
awfully portentous on the disappearance 
of a chimney-ornament or a soup-spoon. 
The song given to this character, in 
which she recognises all the goods in 
the windows of a pawnbroker’s shop, as 
belonging to her intimate friends, is the 
best of all the songs, unless that of the 
TlieatricaUFund-Dinncr may dispute 
the point of excellence, which is, how¬ 
ever, quite of another Kind. The inter¬ 
locutory matter of the latter derives all 
its zest from an imitation tif several of the 
principal performers, ami from a tole¬ 
rably free quiz ujiun some who are mi¬ 
nors ill the profession. In the Monopu- 
lylogue, the characters represented are, 
Mrs. Paulina Pry, a crazy poet, a chim¬ 
ney-sweeper, a blustering landlord, a 
Dutch broom girl, an oyster-woman, her 
son, who mends chairs, and a superan¬ 
nuated bellman and sexton. Among 
these personages, Mrs. Pry and the 
broom-vender arc the most aiiiuslng. 

Mr. Yates is a pleasant hustling man, 
and takes a quick view of ludicrous par¬ 
ticularities : but he has nut the mental 
power or generalising spirit of Mr, 
Matthews. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS, 

PUBUC PROMENADE DRESS. 

A HIGH dress afgros dv JVaplet, the color of the Persian lilac, with tliree very 
full rouleaux ornamenting the border; each rouleau entwined with satin riband. 
The body laid in small flat plaits, at some distance from each otlicr; and the waist 
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encircled by a belt, fastened in front with a coral brooch set in gold. The sleeves 
moderately full, headed by chemisette mancherons, which descend nearly as low 
M the elbow, and over them is a cleft ornament, resemblingthe Persian inancheron. 
The sleeves are 6nished at the wrists with three rows of bouillon^ puckering, each 
confined bv a narrow satin strap; and close to the glove is a bracelet ot gold, 
fastened with a brooch simitar to that which confines the belt. ^ broad Vandyck 
collar, formed of a most superb specimen of Urling’s lace, falls over the bust and 
shoulders, and la fastened in front near the throat with a bow of mignonette leaf- 
gnen riband. Village hat of white watered gtos de NapleSy over a small cor- 
netteof lace: the hat tastefully ornamented with mignonette-green, and Cunary- 
yellow riband, with loose long strings of green riband. Parasol of the same color. 


EVENING PARTY DRESS. 


A dress of tulle over white satin, with a broad purkcred border, in which are 
annulets bound with satin ; from tliese interstices, which are in a triangular form, 
issue straps of satin that confine the puckering, wliieli ornament is headed by a 
satin rouleau. The body is of satin, d la Sevigniy but the drapery across the bust 
is of tulle. The sleeves are short, and formed of white satin, across which is a 
bouffont ornament confined in the middle by a silk button, and the shoulders are 
ornamented with wings d la Payehe of fine blond. The hair is arranged in the 
(irecian style, in bunds and ringlets, a<lorned across the front with pearls, and a 
profusion of white feathers on the summit of the bead. Necklace of pearls, clasped 
111 front with a ruby, and pearl car-rings. Bracelets of gold with ruby fastenings, 
worn over the gloves. 

We are indebted to the taste of Miss Pierrepoint, Edward-street, Poitman-square, for the 

above dresses. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OP FASHION. 

A charming variety now prevails in fe¬ 
male costume in our promenades, our 
assemblies, and at our public spectacles; 
silks of lively colors, some very light, 
others peculiarly glowing, mark the 
commencement of Florals approaching 
reign. The important question of “ what 
will be most admired this spring?” is 
carefully discussed, and, indeed, seems 
now decided: the chill north winds, if 
they do blow a little at intervals, have 
passed away, and with them liave va¬ 
nished the velvet pelisse and mantle, 
with the mulf and fur pelerine. 

Pelisses of groa de NapleSy either of 
the field-violet color, or the more light 
hue of the garden Parma violet, are 
much in favor, either for the promenade 
or the carriage; and though we remarked 
that furs are banished, yet we have seen 
a most beautiful pelisse in a carriage, of 
a color between the lapis-blue and the 
Parma violet, lightly and tastefully 
trimmed with the delicate fur of the 
little zibcline; nor did it appear, in a 
climate so changeful as ours, anywise 
outr6. Scarf shawls, either in silk or 
Cachcmirc, and fichu-pelerines over high 


dresses, are the other prevailing out-door 
coverings. 

"J'he plain bonnet for walking, either 
of black groH de JVapleSy or fine white 
straw or Leghorn, yet maintains its pre¬ 
eminence, witli the addilion of a nun’s 
veil of black lace thrown over it. In car¬ 
riages the mode of trimming is various, 
and often wliimsical in tlie extreme: we 
saw one a short time ago of Mack gros 
de J^apieSy ornamented, or rather disfi¬ 
gured in front with immense bows of 
orange-colored and blue ribands, inter- 
min^cd like the colors worn at elec¬ 
tions: the strings of the bonnet were 
streaming loose, and one was of orange- 
colored riband, the other blue. White 
bonnets with colored feathers are much 
worn in carriages; these feathers also 
are of two different colors : when these 
bonnets are without flowers or feathers, 
they have generally a small curtain veil 
of white blond. 

Home-dresses are of tabinet, barege, 
or gros de JVapleSy and are made in va¬ 
rious ways as to ornament, but the trim¬ 
mings are of the most simple kind, such 
as two rows of bias folds set on in fes¬ 
toons, three rouleaux at equal distances, 
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or two flounces of a moderate length: 
they are made partially high, with the 
corsage quite plain, or sometimes d ten- 
fant. Crape dresses, and those of co¬ 
lored gauze with rich satin stripes, are 
much in favor for evening parties ; they 
are usually trimmed at the border with 
several rows of satin riband fluted, the 
color of the stripes, foiming narrow 
flounces. Fancy ualls are now so much 
in favor, that it is diflicult to speak pre¬ 
cisely of the costume observeu at other 
dancing assemblies: tulle, gauze, and 
crcpe-lisse, arc, however, the materials 
of which the dresses are composed ; and 
wreaths of flowers, u few pearls or orna¬ 
mental combs, constitute the liead-dre.ss. 

A French beret turban of colored 
crape is a favorite head-dress for the 
evening ; a beautiful plume of siiurt fea¬ 
thers of the same color on the right side, 
and another plume drooping over the 
left ear. A fichu dress cap is also much 
admired: it is of fine blond, with very 
long lappets falling over the bust; under 
the nroad blond in front is a half wreath 
of full-blown yellow roses. A turban of 
pink satin, with bows of gauze of the 
same color, is also a favorite head-dress 
for evening parties ; a pearl bandeau en¬ 
circles the hair next the forehead, and a 
streamer of pink satin depends from the 
riglit ear, teiiniiiatcd by superb tassels 
of pearls. The small blond caps we 
noticed in our last number yet retain 
their pre-eminence for half dress: tlicrc 
is a slight alteration in them which is 
not for the better, as it destroys their 
beautiful simplicity; they arc much 
higher in the crown than they were, and 
are rendered thereby less becoming. 

The most approved colors for pelisses, 
dresses, and scarf-shawls, are Canary- 
yel low, green of all shades, pomeg ranate, 
and pistachio. 

For bonnets, turbans, and ribands, 
ethereal blue, lilac, straw-color, pink, 
and violet. 

MODES PARISIENNES. 

Muslin caiiezons, as the warmth of 
the weather increases, are now becoming 
very general; the newest is of the fichu- 
kind, and is of jaconot, trimmed all 
round with thread tulle. Over the sleeves 
of the dress worn underneath, which is 
always of colored silk, falls an orna¬ 
ment from the canezon, on each shoulder, 
which forms a mancheron. Spencers of 
black velvet and colored gtos de Aa- 


p/e«OTer white muslin dresses promise 
to be very general this summer; they are 
trimmed across the bust with branden- 
burghs of the same silk as the spencer, 
and the black velvet with braided satin ; 
the sleeves are en gigot^ with nianche- 
rons d la Perse t the collar is stiff, scal¬ 
loped slightly in points, and half stand- 
ing up. The newest pelisses are of gros 
de Naples^ and tie down the front with 
bows: they have three plaits down the 
sides of the skirt-facings as ornaments, 
and the wrists of the gigot sleeves have 
round them a quilling of tulle. Plaid 
silk scarfs are much worn ; but they are 
reckoned more in good taste when the 
scarf is plain, with a very deep border 
of plaid at the ends. 

White chip hats are the order of the 
day in all the public promenades and in 
carriages ; they are of a becoming shape, 
and very tastefully trimmed: the Leg¬ 
horn hats are chiefly in use now for the 
retired or morning walk, and are in the 
pilgrim's shape. Straw hats are trimmed 
simply with a plaid rihand, tied down 
with the bow on one side. They are 
placed very backward, and have a fichu 
or a cornette of blond underneath. 

Among the feathers that are used to 
ornament hats, are white and variegated ; 
but the favorite novelty in this light or¬ 
nament is a wheat-sheaf, fonned of a 
number of little feathers of colors ana¬ 
logous to the ribands on the hat; such, 
for instance, as lilac and green, red and 
yellow, &c. 

Evening dresses are often of tulle over 
white satin, and are richly trimmed 
with four flounces of blond, between 
each of which are roivs of embroidery, 
wrought in floise silk : the sleeves of 
tliese dresses are long, and the body 1 } 
la Vierge. Printed muslins for desha¬ 
bille are likely to be as much in vogue 
as they were last season : some have ap- 
pearea in the best magaains of the most 
novel and charming patterns. White 
muslin dresses, though but few have ap- 
praredat present, are very costly, being 
trimmed with several flounces of fine 
broad lace: rouleaux of rose-col ored sa¬ 
tin are placed over each of tliese flounces; 
and three rows of lacc falling over each 
other form a pelerine from shoulder to 
shoulder. A scarf of tulle embroidered, 
completes this costume. Light colored 
dresses of gros de Naples^ with five or 
six flounces pinked at the edges, have 
a beautiful effect and are nmch admired^ 
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The hair i« often arranged d la Ma¬ 
donna^ with wreathfl of white flowers 
across the front, and a long veil attached 
to t)ie back of the head, which floats over 
the bai;kand shoulders. Caps of blond, 
ornamented with early spring flowers, 
prevail much at the theatres and in half- 
dress. B^ets, though somewhat on the 
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decline, are yet worn : they are colored, 
and have feathers of the same hue. 

The favorite colors for pelisses, dresses, 
and spencers, are Chinese-grey, rosc-co- 
lor, stone-color, Canary-yellow, and 
mignonette-green. For herets, bonnets, 
and trimmings, marshmallow-blossom, 
blue, straw-color, lilac, and jonquil. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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niRTHS. 

Sons to the princess of Polignac and 
the lady of rear-admiral Talbot, to 
the ladies of Mr. R. Cnrrie, Mr. 11. J. 
Pye, the rev. W. Dansey, and Dr. Hall, 
master of Pembroke college, Oxford. 

Daughun's to the marchioness of CUn- 
ricardc and lady Caroline Morant, to 
the wives of Mr. B. Pead, Mr. W. G. 
Langton, jun. and Mr. F. J. Prescott. 

A son and two daughters, simulta¬ 
neously,^ to Mrs. Neate, of Warminster. 


MARRIAGES. 


Mr. Haldane, a barrister, to tlie young¬ 
est daughter of the rev. Richard Smith, 
rector of Sutton, in Sussex. 

The rev. T. Nayler, to the second 
daughter of sir George Nayler. 

Sir R. Williamson, to the hon. Anne 
Liddell. 


The earl of Clare, to the daughter of 
the late lord Gwydir. 

The hon. and rev, Edward Pellew, to 
miss Winthrop, 

The rev. Mr. Best, third son of the 
chief justice of the Common-Pleas, to 
tlic youngest daughter of judge Biir- 


ruugh. 


The rev. James Radcliffe, to the niece 
of the bishop of liocliester. 

Mr. James Palmer, of Leicester- 
square, to Miss Bezer. 

The son of Mr. Fuller, of Neston- 


park, Wilts, to the daughter of the hon, 
John Browne. 

Mr. W. Killigrew Waif, ofWesthury, 
to the youngest daughter of R. New¬ 
man, M. D. 

DEATHS. 

Lady Susan Douglas, sister to the earl 
of Duninorc, 

At Cambridge, the wife of professor 
Woodliouse. 

Colojjel Delaney Barclay. 

At Drury-lane theatre, in a fit, Mr. B. 
Hall, a banker of Dublin. 

Mr. Allen,of Clifibid *s Inn. 

In his 82d year, Mr. Deodatus Bye. 

The rev. Dr. George Wollaston, the 
oldest member of the Royal Society. 

At Shrewsbury, the rev. John Blake- 
way, 

In his 81st year, sir Thomas Gooch. 

Rear-admiral Ingram. 

Sir Alexander Don, M. P. 

In her 8Cth year, Philadelphia, vis¬ 
countess Creinorne, a descendant of Wil¬ 
liam Penn, the founder of the Pensyl- 
vanian colony. 

Lady Isabella St.-Laurence. 

Mrs, Fauntieroy. 

Sir George Alderson. 

Edward Turner, the pugilist, at the 
age of 35 years. 

At Heidelberg, Voss, the celebrated 
German writer. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


If we could gratify Leonora without risquing an impeachment of our cri¬ 
tical pretensions, we would gladly oblige her. 

The Gypsy Camp-Cry, the song in praise of Louisa, and other poetical 
pieces, are under consideration. 

The Remarks on the Continnance of commercial Embarrassments, do not 


throw the least light on the subject. 

Woman's Love has been improved by the author; but we beg leave to hint, 
that he ought not to send the same production to two Magazines, 
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LADY’S MAGAZINE 



OR, 


MIRROR OF THE BELLES-LETTRES, FINE ARTS, 
MUSIC, DRAMA, FASHIONS, &c. 


JUNE 30, 1826. 


LIFE OP SHAKSPEAUE, 

hy Dr, Churhs ^ymmvns. 

S'lAKSPEARE i'i, in so lii^h a decree, 
ail object of Diitisb idolatry, that tlic 
efftnts even of Iminhle pens to illustiate 
his life and writings arc leceivcd with 
favor and honored with attention ; and, 
wlien a man of talent and learning’ un¬ 
dertakes the task, Ws success is still more 
c’ertain. The elepintbiog^raphical sketch 
whicli wc now announce is an append¬ 
age to a re-publication of the works of 
tliebard of Avon, edited by Mr, Singer. 
It is a matter of surprise, that, in an age 
so eiiliglitciied as that in which queen 
Elizabeth fluariblied, so little care should 
have been taken to produce admirable 
plays in a correct form ; that the author 
himself should have consigned them to 
neglect; and that of his own life and 
conduct so few authentic memorials 
sliould remain. We know very little of 
one of the most ingenious men that ever 
adorned the literary annals of any coun¬ 
try. We know that he was horn in 
Warwickshire, that be entered into tbe 
matrimonial state, heeanm a theatrical 
performer, UTote a great number of 
plays, and died long before be bad at¬ 
tained the term of life declared by tbe 
salmist to be the full age of man ; but, 
eyond this scanty intelligence, we have 
scarcely any information. A periodical 
writer says, “ We do not feel much re¬ 
gret that it is so; for, though a very 
natural and laudable curiosity is thus 
VOL. VII. 


disa])pointed, there is a vugne field left 
for the imagination, whir!i is still more 
tavoraldcto such ideas as au* engendeicd 
in contemplating the Avorks of tins sto- 
pendous intelligence. A mystery and 
darkness arc well suited to the being of 
aShukspecirc : wc like to feci his super¬ 
natural influence, to sec it operate upon 
generations of mankind, and (while we 
can trace the causes of uniKtei'y in such 
glorious spirits as Aristotle, Plato, l*y- 
thag-oras, Newton, Hacon, Leibnitz, aiid 
otlier wonderful men) to confess that 
Shakspeare’s source of superiority is 
wrapped luan inscrutahleongin,and re- 
semtues an abstract and incomprehen¬ 
sible emanation of divinity.” 

This effusion may he thought sublime; 
but it seems to us little better than mem 
rhodornontade. When ive admire the 
productions of genius and talent, Ave na¬ 
turally \vh\i to be acquainted Avith the 
persoal and private history of tlic bigldy- 
gifteil Avriter: avc* wish to trace his pro¬ 
gress from childliood to maturity; to 
know the incidents and occnrieiiccH 
which attended his course through life; 
to ascertain how lie comported himself 
in the society ivith which he was con¬ 
nected; to learn whether he Avus upright 
or unprincipled, orderly or licentious, 
chaste and temperate or dissolute and 
debauched, generous or i Iliberal, cheerful 
or morose. Of such a man, indeed, we 
wish to knoAV every thing that can he 
communicated In the form of truth. 

8o inattentive was Shakspeare to his 
own fame, that he saw (says his new hio- 

2q 
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rapber) yitli perfect unconcern some 
of his i|a||i£^I IvorkH brought mutilated 
and dnBivied, in surreptitious copies, 
before tftip wwld; and others of them, 
with an equsd indifference to their futo, 
he permitted tqfemuin in tlieirunrevised 
or interpolated MSS. in the hands of the 
tlieatric prompter. There is not, pro¬ 
bably, in tlie whole compass of literal y 

history, such another instance of a jiroiul attaching* themscives to a mighty body 


scenes in thdirt^'igfiial pndty to the world 
But ffWm some uau'e or otlt^g^, which it 
is not oV&Msent business to explore, each 
of lliesdi^ftrs, in his turn, disappointed 
tile just expectations of the ]>ul>lic ; and, 
with an inversion of Nature’s general 
rule, the little men Iiave finally pre¬ 
vailed against the jrreat. The blockheads 
have hooted the wits from tlie fields and 


superiority to what has been called, by a 
rival genius, 

‘ The last infirmity of noble minds,* 

as that which was now exliibited hy 
our illustrious dramatist and poet, lie 
seemed 

As if hr could not, or he would not find. 


of Sliaksp Are, like barnacles to the liufl 
of a ])roud iiian of war, they are prep'.,¥ed 
to plough with him tiu* vast ocean of 
time, atuf thus, hy tlie only ineari'i in 
tiieir power, to siiafcli thembelvcs from 
that oblivion to which Niiturc seemed to 
devote them. It would be unjust, how¬ 
ever, to defraud these gentlemen of (heir 
proper praise. They have read for men 


How much/((/; worth transcended all Ah kind.’ of talents; and, hy their gross labor in 

the mine, thev liave accumulated inate- 
With a privilege, rarely indulged even rials to be arringed and polished by the 
to the sons of genius, he iiail produced ijainl of the tinei artist.” 


his admirable works without any throes 
or labor of the mind : they had obtained 
for him all that he had asbed from them, 
—the patronage of the great, the ap- 


"J’ho uhservations of Dr. Symmons on 
the talents, and on some of the characters 
of Shakspearc, aie ju<licious.—“In his 
repre.seutation of madness, lie must he 


planse of the witty, and a competency of regarded as inimitaiily excellent; and 
fortune adequate to rite moderation of tli'e picture of this l.tst degradation of 
his desiies. Having tuHillcd, or jtos- humanity, with nature always'for his 


sihly exceeded liis expectations, they had 
discharged llteir duty; and he thretv 
them altogether from his thought; and 
whether it were their <lcsfiny to emerge 
into renou n, or to perish in'the drawer 
of a manager; to lie hrougiit to light in 
a state of integrity, or to ‘ revisit tlie 
glimpses of tlie moon with a thousand 


model, is diversified by liiin at his 

{ jleasnre. Even over the wreck of the 
iuman mind he throws the variegated 
robe of cliaracter. How dificrent is tlie 
genuine insanity of Lear from the as¬ 
sumed insanity of Edgar, with which it 
is immediately confronted ; and how di¬ 
stinct, again, are both of these from the 


mortal murders on their heads,’ engaged disorder which prevails in the brain of 
no part of Ids solicitude or interest. They the lost and the tender Opiiclia ! 
had given to him the means of easy life, “ In one illustrious erFoit of his dra- 
and lie sought from them nothing mure, niutic power, our poet has liad the ron- 
This insensibility in our author to the fidence to produce two delineations of tlie 
offspring of his brain maybe the sub- same perversion of the liuman heart, and 
jeet of our wonder or admiration : hut to present them, at onee similar and dis- 
tlie consequeiH-es liave been calamitous similar, to the examination of our won- 
to those who in after-times have hung dering eyes. In Tiinon and Apemantus 
with delight over his pages. On the in- is exhibited the same deformity of misan- 
lelleet and temper of these ill-tated inor- thropy: hut in the former it springs 
fals it has iiiflieted a heavy load of pu- from the corruption of a noble mind, 
nishnient, in the dullness and the arro- stricken and laid prostrate hy the ingra- 
ganee of commentators and illustrators titude of his species; in the latter it is a 
—in the conceit and petulance of Theo- noisome weed, germinating from a hitter 
bald, the imbecility of C'apell, the pert root, and cherished by perverse cultiva- 
and tasteless dogTnatisni of Steevens, the tion into branching malignity. In each 
ponderous littleness of Malone and of of them, as the vice has a different pa- 
Drake, Some superior men, it is true, rentage, so has it a diversified aspect, 
enlisted themselves in thecause of 81juk- “ With such an intimacy with all the 
speare. Rowe, Pope, Warburton, Han- fine and subtle workings of Nature in 
mer, and Johnson, were successively her action or. the human heart, it is 
Lis editors, and professed to give his not wonderful that our great dramatist 
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should possess an absolute control over 
the passions, and should be able to un¬ 
lock tlie cell of each of them as the im¬ 
pulse of his fancy may direct. When 
we follow Macbeth to the chamber of 
Duncan; when vve stand with him by 
the enchanted caldron, or see him, under 
the infliction of conscience, glaring at tlie 
spectre of the blood-hollered Banquo in 
tlie possession of the royal chair; horror 
is by our side, thrilling In our veins and 
bristling in our hair. When we attend 
the Danish prince to his midnight con¬ 
ference with the sliade of his murdered 
fatlicr, and hear the inefTable accents of 
the dead, willing, but prohibited, to 
tell the secrets of bis prison-house,' we 
are appalled, and our faculties are sns- 
]»endeu in terror, AVben we see the faith¬ 
ful and the lovely Juliet awiiking in tlie 
bouse of darkness and eorrnption, with 
the corpse of her husband on her bosom ; 
wlioii we behold the innocent Desde- 
niona dying by the hand to which she 
was the most fondly attached, and 
cliarging on herself, witli her latest 
hiTath, tlic guilt of her murderer; when 
we witness the wretchedness of Lear, 
contending with the midnight storm, 
and strewing his white locks on the 
blast; or carrying in Ids withered arms 
tlie body of his Cordelia murdered in his 
cause,—is it possible tliat the tear of pity 
should not st.irt from oureyes and trickle 
down our cheeks ? In the forest of Ar¬ 
den, as we ramble with its accidental in¬ 
mates, our spirits are sootlicd into cheer¬ 
fulness, and are occasionally elevated 
into gaiety. In the tavern at Eastcheap, 
with the witty aud debauched knight, 
wc meet with ^ Laughter holding hotli 
his sides ;* and we surrender ourselves, 
willingly and delighted, to the inebria¬ 
tion of his influence. IVe could dwell 
for a long surnmer*s day amid the ferti¬ 
lity of these charming topics, if we were 
not called from them to a higher region 
of poetic enjoyment, possessed by the 
genius of IShukspeare alone; where he 
reigns sole lord; and where Ids subjects 
are the wondrous progeny of his own 
creative imagination. From whatever 
quarter of the world, eastern or north¬ 
ern, England may have originally de¬ 
rived her elves and her fairies, he un¬ 
doubtedly formed these little beings, 
as they flutter in his scenes, from an idea 
of his own; and they came from his 
hand beneficent and friendly to man, im¬ 
mortal and invulnerable, of such cor¬ 
poreal minuteness as to lie in the bell of 


a cowslip, and yet of such power as to 
disorder the seasons ; as 

-to bedim 

The noontide sun, call forth the mutinous 
winds. 

And ’twixt the green sea and the azure vault 
Set roaring war.’ 

To this little ethereal people our poet has 
assigned manners and occupations in per¬ 
fect consistency with their nature, and 
has sent them forth, in the richest array 
of fancy, to gambol before us, to asto¬ 
nish and delight us. They resemble 
nothing upon earth: but, if tliey could 
exist with man, they would act and speak 
as they act and speak, with the inspira¬ 
tion of our poet, in the Tempest and 
Midsummer Night’s IJreani.” 

The biographer is also a pout, as the 
following lines evince: 

“ Ves, Master of the human heart I wc own 
Thy sov’rcign sway, nnd bow before thy 
throne; 

Where, richly deck’d with laurels never sere, 

It stands aloft, and baflles time’s career. 

There warbles Poesy her sweetest song— 
There the wild Passions wait, thy vassal throng. 
There Love, tlicrc Hate, tlierc Joy In turn 
, presides, 

And rosy Laughter, holding bt>l1i hts bides. 

At thy command the varied tumult rolls; 

Now pity melts, now terror chills our souls. 
Now, ns thou wavest thy wizard-rod, arc sten 
The fays and elves quick glancing o’er the 
green; 

And, as the Moon her perfect orb displays, 
The little people sparkle in her rays. 

There, ’mid the liglitning’s blaze and wliirl- 
wind’s howl, 

On the scatli’d heath the fatal Sisters scowl; 
Or, as hell’s caldron bubbles o’er the flamo, 
Prepare to do * a deed witliout a name,* 

These are thy wonders, Nature’s darUtig 
birth! 

And Fame exulting bears thy name o’er earth. 
There, where Rome’s eagle never stoop’d for 
blood, 

By hallow’d Ganges and Missouii's flood ; 
Where the briglit eyelids of the Morn unclose, 
And where Day’s steeds in golden stalls re¬ 
pose, 

Thy peaceful triumphs spread, and mock tlie 
pride 

Of Pdla’s youth, and Julius slaughter-dyed. 

In ages far remote, when Albion’s state 
Hath touch’d the mortal limit mark'd by 
Fate; 

When arts and science fly hn naked shore, 
And the world’s empress siraU be great no 
more— 

Then Australa^ shall thy sway prolong, 

And her rich cities echo with thy song. 

There myriads still shall hwgn, or drop the 
tear, 
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At Falstaff*! humor, or the woes of Lear: 
Man, vrave-like, following man, thy powers 
admire; 

And thou, my Shakspeare, reign till Time ex¬ 
pire !” 


A CLASSICAL GNTSRTAINMENT IN TUB 
TIME OF JAMES THE FIRST;—AND 
THE MARRIAGE OF HIS DAUGHTER 
WITH THE ELECTOR PALATINE. 


For a long time the German princes 
had vied with their French and English 
neighbours in prodigality of expense; 
but, destitute of taste, they arrivea only 
at a*gorgeous and inelegant luxury. “ It 
was reserved for Frederic duke of Wir- 
temberg,” says Schmidt, “ to whom 
James the First had (in 1603) sent the 
order of the Garter, to testify his sense of 
the obligation,hy giving a feast not less 
voluptuous than the banquet of Lucullus 
in his Hall of Apollo, and even more 
superb than that Avhich Wolsey pre¬ 
sented at Hampton-Court. It was in the 
great hall of Stntgard that this enter¬ 
tainment was theatrically exhibited. At 
one extremity of that apartment Avas pre- 

S ared a table for the ansent guest, king 
ames, covered Avith ninety dishes, to 
Avhich air, earth, and Avater, had fur- 


niched the most exquisite productions. 
Nor were these epicurean rarities for the 
palate alone; the eve and the ear were 
allured, and satished: every dish was 
profusely garnished Avith spices, and no 
sooner Averc the silvei; covers removed, 
than a volume of aromatic odors, like a 
cloud of incense, diffused through the 
hall its voluptuous fragrance. During 
each course, various shoAvs were pre¬ 
sented to amuse the spectators; some ap¬ 
pended to the banquet, others purely for 
mental entertainment. To the former 
class belonged pasties of every imagin¬ 
able form, of every visible tint, and filled 
with every thing that earth or water 
could supply. After these were seen 
birds, suen as swans; cranes, erect on 
their feet, their nccks stretched forth ; the 
gaudy peacock, so placed as apparently 
to be lost in the contemplation of his oAvn 
beautiful plumage. Fish were exhibited 
partly in the natural form, partly embel¬ 
lished Avith gold and siver tints. After 
this cameothffr shows or p^eants. At 
the upper end of the royal British table 
pregided Hercules, represented by a mas¬ 
culine statue of colossal proportions; pro¬ 
strate at Avhose feet lay four men, against 
whom the dmnity raised ihcjatv-bone of 
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an ass. What intense power in the eyes, 
Avhat force in the attitude! exclaims the 
eye-witness of this scene: at a single 
glance the Herculean mind of king James 
was exhibited! At Frederic's OAvn table 
was placed the statue of Minerva, to con¬ 
vey an idea of his love of science and let¬ 
ters. At the table of the British ambassa¬ 
dor stood Mercury, confronted by satyrs, 
whose figures were chiefly composed of 
wax. These wild men Avere bound with 
branches of the orangfi tree, which flou¬ 
rished only in the royal gardens of Wir- 
tembergand Heidelberg. To delight the 
ear, the duke's hand played alternately 
with that of the British ambassador ; and 
there was a conflict of sweet sounds, an 
emulation of harmony in songs ahd in¬ 
struments, the violin, the lute, and the 
harp; not more heavenly had been the 
strains bieathed by *^olio in concert 
Avith the Muses. 'The English minstrels 
were fcAV, but for tliis they amply atoned 
by superior skill; for England (adds 
this relator) abounds in exquisite mu¬ 
sicians, and also tlic best players, of 
whom numbers, congregating, leave their 
father-land, to exercise their talents in 
foreign courts. It is not long since such 
a company displayed their skill at the 
different courts of Germany Avitli such 
success, that each was soon able to re¬ 
turn to bis country with a competent for¬ 
tune. Exclusive of the trumpets, the 
duke's band comprised sixty musicians; 
so that it yielded to no monarch’s com¬ 
pany, The dinner over, there was a royal 
dance, beginning in the old German 
style, Avith one couple, having two to 

lead, and two to follow.” 

• # • • • 

The morning ivas ushered in Avith ring¬ 
ing of hells, and the discharge of guns ; 
and at an early hour Elizabeth Avas at¬ 
tired in a gorgeous robe of Avhite and 
silver studoed with diamonds. On her 
head she Avore a crown of gold, her 
longhair floating on her shoulaers ; and, 
in tnosebeautifm tresses, pearls and dia¬ 
monds Avere elaborately interwovcn,worn 
Avithmore magnificence than good taste. 
As she passed through the covered 
gallery to the chapel, her voluminous 
train was born by thirteen young ladies 
all dressed in white, Avith flowing tresses. 
Hence she walked between the venerable 
lord admiral (the earl of Nottingham), 
aqd her brother, prince Charles: Uie for¬ 
mer was still popular as the hero of the 
Spanish Armada, which formed the sub¬ 
ject of the tapestry that covered the walls 
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and floors of the edifice prepared for the 
nuptial solemnity. Over the altar were 
suspended three pieces of tapestrVf of 
which the central piece represented Peter 
and John healing the sick; on the right 
side the good shepherd, and, on the left 
tlie marriage of Cana. On one side of the 
altar stood the bishop of Bath and Wells, 
and Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, 
the steady friend and promoter of the 
marriage, on the other. Frederic had 
already arrived, conducted by Henry 
of Nassau and the duke of Lenox, and 
attended by several English and Ger¬ 
man nobles: The elector was more taste¬ 
fully dressed than his htide, having 
added to the decoration of the (ieorge and 
(ilarter a Spanish hat and mantle. * In his 
Englisli part/ says Winwood, ‘ he per¬ 
formed reasonably well.* Tiic service was 
Somewhat tedious. After a sermon by the 
bishop of Bath and Wells, on the insti¬ 
tution of marriage, there was a long 
prayer; to this succeeded a hymn. The 
espousals- were tlien performed ; and it 
may be oI)servcd, that the nuptial vow 
was the same to both parties; each was 
pledged to love, to cherish, and to honor 
the other, but obedience was not named. 
The nuptial benediction was given by 
the archbishop ; and it is by several wri¬ 
ters observed, that, toward the close of 
the ceremony, certain coruscations of 
joy appeared in Elizabeth’s face, which 
were afterwards supposed to be sinister 
presages of her misfortunes. 


ilOHJilAlIAN LAW IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY; 

a true Story, 

A LITIGATION arose (says Miss Ben- 
ger) between two noblemen, who had 
married two sisters, the daughters of a 
wealthy baron deceased. Each claimed, 
in right of his wife, her splendid inhe¬ 
ritance. The origin of this feud was of a 
romantic oast. Twelve years before, the 
baron, a man of irascible vindictive pas¬ 
sions, suspecting that his elder daughter 
had formed an unsuitable connexion, con¬ 
fined her in a solitary tower on the sum¬ 
mit of a cliff, to which the only access was 
by a perpendicular ascent, sufficiently 
difficult to impede the most enterprising 
adventurer. In this gloomy turret, the 
unhappy ^irl was condemned to waste 
her blooming youth. At length the ba: 
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ron died, without pardoning or even 
seeing his ill-fated child, but not be¬ 
fore he had given in marriage his second 
daughter to a nobleman of calvlnistio 
principles, who took possession of the 
whole property, and without scruple de¬ 
termined that the captivity of his sister- 
in-lawshould terminate only withherex- 
iiitcnce. For some time, the baron Slabata 
enjoyed, unmolested, the magnificent 
castle of his wife's ancestors; and (such 
was the moral degradation attendant on 
feudal ignorance) his iniquitous actions 
\i^ei‘e chartered with .impunity. In the 
mean while, it was notorious that the 
baron left two daughters, one of whbm, 
the elder, and consequently the heiress, 
though immured, was supposed to be 
still ib existence. Qtto of IFartenberg, 
a spirited nobleman, with more courage 
than wealth, recalled the image of the 
captive in her happier days, ana resolved 
to atteinpt her ueliverance. For this 
purpose he repaired, with a chosen band 
of brave men, to the foot of the declivity 
on which lier tower stood. With infinite 
difficulty he ascended by a ladder of 
ropes to the summit, and tMiiployed tho 
same means to assist his companions. 
Having so far succeeded, they stunned 
the fortress, killed the guards, and re¬ 
leased the lady. In what manner the 
victim of paterpal cruelty and fraternal 
avarice hud endured Her tedious impri¬ 
sonment, is not detailed; but, however 
it might have impaired her beauty, it had 
not deprived her of attractions in the 
eyes of Otto, who believed that, in mak¬ 
ing her his wife, he should hy the laws 
of Bohemia acquire an exclusive right to 
her father's possessions. Readily did the 
outcast lady accept his hand, and gladly 
did »he acquiesce in the bold step which 
he proposed to reinstate her-in the castle 
of her ancestors. 

In this emergency, the regular course 
would have been to institute a legal pro¬ 
cess in the chancellor's court, and pa¬ 
tiently to await his*decision. But delays 
were as ill suited to the baron's neces¬ 
sities as the lady’s impatience. Revo¬ 
lutionary movements in Bohemia seemed 
to have conferred personal privileges on 
individual men. Instead, therefore, uf 
submitting*his claims to a chancellor, 
who miirht be swayed by interest or pre¬ 
judice, Otto, like a true knight, took his 
cause into his own hands; and, haying 
collected a. sufficient force, proceeded to 
the castle, compelled admission, and dis¬ 
lodged its former occupants. 
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The discomiited Slabata lout no time 
in stating- his grievance to the directors, 
who summoned Wartenberg to answer 
for the outrage. Instead of obeying the 
citation, that nobleman employed him¬ 
self in arming his wife’s vassals, who, 
either touched by her sufferings, or cap¬ 
tivated with her husband’s gallantry, 
promised to stand or fall by their new 
lord. Ill fitted to contend with his in¬ 
trepid foe, the base Slabata had no re¬ 
source but to re-state his case to the chan¬ 
cellor, and tamely to endure affronts un¬ 
til the election of a new monarch should 
have re-established in Bohemia a more re- 

f ular government. On the arrival of 
rederic in Bohemia, even Otto altered 
his deportment, acquiesced in legal pro¬ 
cess, and implored the royal protection. 
Unfortunately, Slabata, who was noto¬ 
riously a Calvinist, had already secured 
the good-will of the new government; 
and his forcible ejectment from the castle 
was declared to be a violation of the 
laws, for which offence Otto was amerced 
in a heavy fine, and imprisoned in the 
tower of Prague, 

In the mean while the countess was al¬ 
lowed to remain in the castle of (lut- 
schin, until the cause in the chancellor’s 
court should be determined; when, on 
what colorable pretence appears not, the 
representative of the elder sister was non¬ 
suited, and Slabata, the unjust rapacious 
brother, confirmed in the inheritance. 
Not one moment was lost by the favored 
litigant to enforce restitution; but, well 
knowing that the wife of Wartenberg 
participated in her husband’s courage, 
he urged the rath to persuade her not to 
arm her vassals* against the king’s au¬ 
thority. The lady listened with calm¬ 
ness, and even promised to admit Sla¬ 
bata ouietly, provided that he should be 
attenued only by legal officers. For this 
the rath pledged liiniself; and Slabata 
arrived, with only ten legal commissa¬ 
ries, at the gates of the castle. Mistrust¬ 
ing, however, the placability of his sis¬ 
ter-in-law, he had taken the precaution 
to provide soldiers, who were admitted 
privately within the court. In the mean 
while her vassals (including the inha¬ 
bitants of Gutschin) beginning, unasked, 
to assemble before the gates of the castle, 
the rath read to them aloud the royal 
commission, denouncing the penalties of 
Imprisonment and confiscation on all who 
resisted the royal mandate. On hearing 
this preamble, the people dispersed, 
leaving to thfe’lady Wartenberg no alter¬ 


native but submission or imprisonment. 
Her native pride and courage were still 
unsubdued ; and, preferring even death 
with vengeance to beggary and disgrace, 
she commanded her soldiers to fall upon 
Slabata’s party. The latter proving vic¬ 
torious, she withdrew with precipitation 
to an inner apartment, where slie had 
hoarded a few barrels of powder; and 
here having plied the men with wine, 
she presented thorn with pipes for smok¬ 
ing, and encouraged them, by fair pro¬ 
mises, to renew the attack, tliough, fi*om 
an effort so desperate, she could expect 
only destruction, Slabata, exulting in 
success, was proudly conduvting his 
men to the hall, happy to bo relieved 
from the presence of his injured kinswo¬ 
man. But vain were his speculations. 
A fatal spark, a ccidentally communi¬ 
cating from a torch to a small powder 
magazine which the lady had hoarded as 
her last resource, at once awarded justice 
to the rapacious Slabata and the vindic¬ 
tive wife of Utto. In a few moments an 
explosion was heard, beyond description 
terrible; the walls of the castle were 
lifted from their foundations; in a single 
instant one wing was leveled with the 
earth, and, with the exception of five or 
six favored individuals, who almost mi¬ 
raculously escaped, nobles, peasants, 
vassals, children, horses, were involved 
in one fate, and, above all, the lady and 
the baron, who had been the primary 
cause of the catastrophe. 

No sooner was the intelligence re¬ 
ceived at Prague, than the wretched Otto 
was released from the tower, apparently 
at liberty to take possession of the me¬ 
lancholy mins ; but, though audacious, 
he was not obdurate; and so overwhelm¬ 
ing were the impressions of horror and 
grief which this catastrophe produced 
on his frame, that he did not long sur¬ 
vive his miserable consort. Such was 
the state of society in Bohemia, that this 
tremendous outrage was perpetrated in a 
castle only ten miles distant from tlie 
gates of Prague. 


TRAVELS IN NORWAY, SWEDEN, DEN¬ 
MARK, &C. 

by William Rae Wilson, F. S. ‘ 

Not satisfied with a visit to Egypt 
and the Holy Land, Mr. Wilson still felt 
that ** curiosity which prompts us to take 
an interest in whatever concerns our 
globe and its inliabitants,” and was 
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fltrongly prompted to take a surv^ of 
ScandHavia, by the consuleration of our 
imperfect kriowleg-e of that portion of 
the continent, lie seems to have been 
an attentive observer of tlie prominent 
features of the north; and, although 
neither a very acute and enlightened man 
nor a good writer, he has at least given 
IIS a variety of information respecting 
its present state. 

a long account of Christiania, the 
rajjihil of Norway, he adds the following 

sketch of society and manners.-“ As 

my 'Stay at Christiania happened to be 
during summer, I bad little opportunity 
of seeing what is called Norwegian gen¬ 
teel society, since most of the nobility 
and gentry retire to their country seats 
for the summer months: however, I had 
the formal parties during the winter de¬ 
scribed to me; and one custom, which 
appeared highly ludicrous, 1 cannot for¬ 
bear mentioning. When a guest enter» 
a saloon, where the comiiany is assem¬ 
bled, the servant in w'aiting is not con¬ 
tented, as in England, to call his name 
and title aloud, but uses a speaking trum¬ 
pet, as on board of ship during a storm, 
through which it is announced formally, 
so that no part of tiie name or high- 
sounding title may be lost to any one in 
the crowd. Musie seems to be the fa¬ 
vourite amusement; and most of the 
youirg folk of both sexes are performers 
on several instruments, and also sing. 
At the only parly to which I was invited 
during rny visit here, 1 heard a little boy 
of thirteen years of age sing several songs 
with a very sweet voice, and accompany 
himself with great precision on the piano, 
although he kad never received any in¬ 
structions; but his talent and natural in¬ 
clination had taught him to overcome, 
without any assistance, those difficulties 
from which many of our young ladies 
and gentlemen shrink in despair. 

“ The evening’s entertainment con¬ 
cluded with a supper, which was as sub¬ 
stantial in quantity and quality as could 
'be set, in this country, before a party of 
ploughmen of the keenest appetite, and 
under which, in fact, the table appeared 
absolutely to groan. Huge pieces of 
roast meat, smoking hot, formed the 
principal dish; there were, besides, black 
cocks of immense size, a large pudding, 
a great quantity of rich pastry, and ml 
kinds of sweetmeats. The hospitality 
was actually overwhelming; every per¬ 
son was supplied most bountifully; and 
the master and mistress of the house 


show^ their hospitality, which reminded 
me of old Caledonia, by pressing theSr 
guests with such assiduity, that, although 
they were unable to eat more, their plates 
were heaped. As all who were at tabic 
rose simultaneously, there was, of course, 
no separation of the sexes, as in England, 
on such occasions. Such entertainments, 
1 would remark, at a late hour of the 
night, cannot fail to be injurious to the 
constitution. It must he allowed, that 
we are all inclined to eat much more 
than nature requires. Suppers may not 
be considered nad if we have not dined; 
but restless nights and frightful dreams 
will inevitably follow when these arc 
taken after bountiful dinners, and they 
are too often followed by apoplexy. 

“ 1 shall here allude brielly to the cos¬ 
tume and manners of both sexes in Nor¬ 
way. The females are supposed to pos¬ 
sess a superiority over those of Sweden, 
and are married at an earlier period than 
the men. On this orcasiun the parties 
receive presents from all their friends, 
in money, clothes, and jwovisions. The 
women, like the men, have a healthy 
and masculine appearance, not unlike 
the biawny inhabitants of the heath- 
covered mountains of Scotia. The lower 
classes arc dirty in their appearance, and 
inferior in point of dress and cleanliness 
to the Swedes. Men wear coats of a 
coarse dark-brown cloth, and hoots; and 
women wear a drugget dress and white 
handkerchiefs. Some tie a three-cor¬ 
nered haiulkerchief over the head, so as 
to hide the hair, which is in general 
bushy and not attractive; and others 
bind up their cheeks with a handkerchief, 
as if amicled with the tootli-ache; while 
not a few wear black silk caps, tied under 
the chin; farther, inanv have no head¬ 
dress at all: dresses of British manufac¬ 
ture are, however, preferred by most 
women of the higher classes of life, us 
also white and black straw bonnets. 

“ The natives are extremely polite, 
not only to strangers, but to each other. 
Men are in the constant practice of taking 
off their hats on meeting in the street, 
and with great formality. The natives, 
on tlie whole, are frank, hospitable, ami 
temperate. Separated by mountains 
from other nations, tliey appear to he 
kept in a certain degree oi ignorance, 
and uncontaminated by the vices and 
bad example of crowded cities, which 
have been so appositely called by a di¬ 
stinguished dignitary of the church the 
^ graves of mankind, the nurseries of 
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Tic6t and hot-beds of corruption.* J'liere 
are niimprous beggars in the streets, 
whom the police do not notice; and it 
was more extraordinary, from the cir¬ 
cumstance that I had not observed any 
in those Swedish or Norwegian towns I 

had hitherto visited/* 

« « • • • 

“ On midsummer-day great rejoicings 
took place; the houses were adorned 
with bntuches of trees, and flowers and 
may-palcs were erecte^l in all the vil¬ 
lages, decorated with ribattds, flowers, 
and other devices. Early in tlie morn¬ 
ing, carts, loaded with branches and 
flowers, were brought into town, and 
during the whole day there was an un¬ 
usual air of festivity. In the afternoon 
1 observed a e^i^wd of men, women, and 
cliildren, leavrtown in the same direc¬ 
tion, and had the curiosity to follow 
them. They proceeded to a hill, where 
1 found a vast number of people. At 
the top of the hill two large poles were 
fixed, with one end in the ground, and 
planks laid across at the top, giving it 
exactly the appearance of an English 
gibbet; and nothing was more natural 
for an Englishman than to suppose that 
the multitude had asscnihled to witness 
the execution of some unhappy criminal. 
This, however, was not the case, as 1 
soon discovered, there being placed 
two tar-barrels on the platform, which 
were instantly lighted. The moment 
this was done, corresponding fires were 
suddenly seen in a great hlazc on all 
the surrounding hills, and loud reiterated 
shouts from the assemblage expressed 
their satisfaction on the accoinplishment 
of this favourite object. Booths of 
branches were erected in great numbers 
at the bottom of the hill; a regimental 
band played national airs and tunes to 
those who danced; refreshments were 
offered for sale in every direction, and 
the most heartfelt glee took possession 
of the whole assembly ; in short, there 
appeared more charms in their leaping 
about, rough manners, and homespun 
finery, than in all the dress, splendour, 
and studied graces of the first ball-room. 
This scene of laughter and enjoyment 
continued during the whole night, and 
every one who could walk, or even limp 
with a crutch, and had not been detained 
by most important duties at hmne, came 
to the field to witness this ancient na¬ 
tional Oeremony, so that the town was for 
some hours completely deserted. Some 
0%ers of polioe.were walking about to 


prevent disturbances, hut I did not hear 
of their having been obliged to act." 

Air. Wilson dwells on the advantages 
of Gothenburg as a commercial town, 
and also notices its inconveniences and 
deficiencies: but we can only extract a 

few passages.-*‘In a general point 

of view, Gothenburg may be considered 
to resemble the towns of Holland. It is 
situated in a marsby plain, surrounded 
with rocks, and has rather an imposing 
appearance. The streets are in straight 
lines,—a circumstance by no means com-* 
mon to old towns in any part of the con¬ 
tinent; and, in theprincipai streets, a canal 
runs through the middle. These canals 
are sufficiently large, not only to allow 
vesselsofa considerablesize to enterthem, 
but to unload close off the houses of their 
owners; and four moveable bridges fa¬ 
cilitate the communications from one 

f iartof the town to another. As in Hol- 
and, also, we find beautiful trees planted 
and protected in many of the streets, as 
if the inhabitants, when they first secured 
themselves within walls, wore desirous, 
iis far as possible, of retaining with these 

the charms and health of the country." 

• • • • • 


Most of the houses are plastered, and 
painted in front either white or yellow ; 
and, their roofs being made ot bright 
red tiles, they have a neat cleanly appear¬ 
ance. In general the entrances are spa¬ 
cious, and many of them qrnamented 
with columns and figures in a fantastic 
form. The windows are made in the 
French style, opening on hinges like half¬ 
doors, and without shutters ; and small 
mirrors are placed owthe outside, so as to 
reflect into the room objects in the street.*’ 


Among the public buildings, the Ger¬ 
man church, with its copper roof and 
steeple, is a conspicuous object. The 
council-house and offices contiguous, in 
which the courts of justice arc held, are 
elegant edifices, as is also the exchange; 
and the governor’s house is a spacious 

and hanoBome structure.** 

• • • • • 

** In this part of Sweden, the people 
are robust, and have a look of health 
and contentment. Their mildness of cha¬ 
racter may be considered as equal to their 
bodily strength,and their innocence and 
inoffensiveness are rendered the more 
valuable by their power to do mischief. 
1 could not discover any thing in their 
conduct approaching to conning or de¬ 
ceitfulness, nor a hasty, interoperate, and 
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rereng^ful dispoisition, so often to be 
fband in some countries. Their demea¬ 
nor is composed, even under circum¬ 
stances which would ruffle a disciple of 
the impostor Mohammed, whose peculiar 
{gravity is supposed to exceed that of all 
other nations. Their complexions are 
remarkably fair; and the Swedish wo¬ 
men niay> m the literal sense of the term, 
be denominated the ‘fair sex,’ I may 
add, that the politeness of every class to 
strangers exceeds almost any thing' 1 
have met with among* other people.” 

The author speaks very favorably of 
the character, manners, and government 
of the king of Sweden, with whom he 
had the honor of an interview, Tlie king 
of Denmark also gratified him with an 
audience. Of this pritice he says, “ The 
king is slender, biitof a handsome figure, 
and about five feet nine inches in height. 
His hair and eye-brows are white, and he 
has blue and rather large eyes, a small 
aquiline nose, and a pale countenance. 
He rises at five o’clock in the morning, 
and is sti-ictly temperate in his habits. 
Perhaps few monarclis in Europe are 
more distinguished for affability than 
his majesty, he being most easy of ac¬ 
cess, and totally divested of every kind 
of hauteur and ostentation. He is fre¬ 
quently to he met walking in the streets, 
sometimes alone, at other times accom¬ 
panied by the princess royal leaning on 
niH arm, but unattended even by a single 
servant.” 


A NEV/ ACCOUNT OF PORTUGUESE 
AMUSEMENTS. 

In the evening societies of the fidal- 
gos (says a recent delineator of Portu¬ 
guese life) the chief amusement is gam¬ 
bling, which they carry to the highest 
pitch. Their garnet are principally 
rondo and loto« which are played to ex¬ 
cess among the iidalgos and those rich 
citizens, wmose purse is their passpmrt 
into circles where they are otherwise de¬ 
spised as commoners. 

In the soirees of the genteel classes, 
music and dancing are the usual amuse¬ 
ments. The former is chiefly vocal, ac¬ 
companied by the guitar, or else the 
piano, the harp not being much in use. 
The airs sung are in Italian or Portu¬ 
guese ; but they would do best to confine 
uiemselves to their modvihas, which are 
really beautiful and national, rather than 
attempt to sing in a language which, with 
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their pronunciation, becomes the most 
disgusting of all sound*. Nothing Can be 
more offensive to the ear than the Portu¬ 
guese pronunciation of other tongue 

than their own. Even the Spanish, which, 
in point of fact, has so great a resem¬ 
blance to theirs, when spoken by themi 
loses all its majesty. 

The music which the Portuguese play, 
on their wire-strung guitar, consists 
principally of waltzes, landutns, and the 
accompaniments of their modinhas. The 
waltzes are Chiefly of their bwn compo¬ 
sition, and are generally very pretty, 
and strongly tinged with the national 
languishing expression. The lundums 
are more particularly Portuguese than 
any other music. Their guitar seems 
made for this sort of music. To be well 
played, it is necessary that there should 
oe two instruments, one of which plays 
merely the inotivo or thema, which Is a 
beautiful and simple species of arpeggio, 
whilst the other improvises the moat de¬ 
lightful airS^upon it. In these, full scope 
IS given to the most musical and rich 
imagination possible, and they arc occa¬ 
sionally accompanied by the voice; in 
which case it is usual for the words also 
to be improvised. This kind of music is 
always of an amorous melancholy nature; 
to such a degree indeed, that I have seen 
it draw tears on many occasions from 
those hearers, whose hearts were at alt 
tender, or who found in the words of the 
musician something analogous to their 
own situation. It is customary that, in 
an improvised modinha, strictly speak¬ 
ing, the words as well as the music 
should begin with a motivo, to which all 
the rest shall have reference. 


The Portuguese piano music is chiefly 
that of Bontempo, the Mozart of Portu¬ 
gal. Although many opi^nions are en¬ 
tertained as to his compositions, his 
powers of execution are indisputably 
very great. Marcos Antonio Portugallo 
has composed some very fine pieces, 
amongst which his sinfontas of 11 Ri- 
torno di Xerxe and 11 Morte de Mith- 
ridate stand very high, and, when well 
played by a good orchestra, have a very 
fine effect. 

In many societies, particularly in the 
provinces, the Eiiglisli country-dances 
are still in use, although they are gra¬ 
dually discarded tO make room for the 
more elegant and less fatiguing qua¬ 
drille. Minuets are still much in use, 
particularly with antiquBted Mks and 
oeauwy who are always anxious to show 
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hoir much more' graceful were the so¬ 
lemn paces of their time, than the livelier 
motions of our days. The gavotte gene¬ 
rally follows the minuet. In the frontier 
towns, most of the young people learn 
of their Spanish neighbours the bolero, 
but they have as doivnright an incom¬ 
patibility for performing it properly, as 
they Lave for speaking Spanish. The 
Portuguese, in fact, to appear to advan¬ 
tage, must confine themselves to their 
own language, music, dances, and pe¬ 
culiar manners. 

The game of forfeits is very common 
in societies of young persons, (the pa¬ 
rents being present,) and this is usually 
preceded by solutions of enigmas, &c. 
One of these 1 thought so naV/*, that I 
cannot help recording it. It was this: 

White it is, the hen lays it,'’ and this 
puzzled exceedingly a young gentle¬ 
man (of no great acuteness, to be sure,) 
who solved it at last by a pair of white 
pantaloons.” 

The time of the year when amuse¬ 
ments are most frequent is that of the 
Intrude, or Carnival, which lasts for 
about a fortnight before the commence¬ 
ment of Lent. The higher classes of 
society, on these occasions, dance and 
play at round games; but, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few masks, nothing parti¬ 
cularly distinguishes it as a season of 
carnival. These masks are more cal¬ 
culated to create gloom than to excite 
gaiety ; for the persons who wear them 
stalk awkwardly into the room without 
even an attempt to support the characters 
which they have assumed ; and, if any 
children be present, they are sure to be 
almost pulled to pieces ; for children, it 
must be observed, instead of being sent 
early and wholesomely to bed as in 
England, are initiated into company at 
tbe most tender age, are taught to punt 
at bank, to play at rondo, to enter into 
every conversation, and to do in every 
respect as full-grown people. The con¬ 
sequence is, that both girls and boys have 
the most pale, meagre, vigll-Iikc aspects 
imaginable. 

^uaaong tbe middling classes, the fro¬ 
lics of the carnival consist in throwing 
hair-powder and water in the face and 
over the clothes, and pelting the passen¬ 
gers in the streets, with oranges, lemons, 
eggs, and other missiles. Ladies are 
not unfrequently seen hiding behind a 
balcony or window shutter, with a huge 
syringe, watching tlie approach of a gen- 
tfemaDi who may be coming along the 


street, in order^to squirt its coq^nts into 
his eyes. Many, instead of using the 
latter projectile, provide themselves with 
small bottles made of Indian rubber, 
having an ivory pipe at the end, which, 
when the bottle is squeezed, projects the 
water containeil in it to a great distance. 

Among the rabble there is no low 
contrivance left untried, in order to vex 
and plague eacli other; and this is what 
tliey consider as admirable sport. A 
blackguard boy will be seen with a long 
hollow cane in his hand, filled with hair- 
powder, walking behind some poor pea¬ 
sant woman with a basket of fruit on her 
head. He taps her on the shoulder with 
one end of the cane, to make her look 
round, and, applying his mouth to the 
other, blows its contents into her face 
and eyes, giving her a most sepulchral 
look, which excites the merriment of 
every one but herself. Other fellows 
have a stuffed glove smeared over with 
grease and chimney-black, at the end of 
a long stick, with which they tickle the 
ears of passengers, who, if they happen 
to look rouml, receive from it a slap in 
the face. 

A circumstance which happens to al¬ 
most every person who dares to walk the 
streets on the three last days of the in¬ 
trude, is having a long tail of cut paper 
hooked on to his dress behind, which is 
no sooner done than a cry, “ he has a 
tail,” is set up on all sides, and will fol¬ 
low him every-where, until he becomes 
aware of the cause of it 

Another common trick is to cut out of 
a piece of old bat the figure of an ass 
with very lon^j ears, which, being rubbed 
over with whiting and slapped upon a 
man’s back, leaves a good and distinct 
asinine impression, and never fails to ex¬ 
cite a hearty laugli at the expense of the 
bearer. 

Ill some places, the quantity of oranges 
scattered about the streets on these oc¬ 
casions, hy being thrown at people, 
would suffice, at least, I am convinced, 
to load three or four vessels of two hun¬ 
dred tons burthen. None but eye-wit¬ 
nesses of the fact can form an idea of the 
waste of this delicious fruit in the brutal 
manner above-mentioned. In all the 
towns of the Alemtejo the same custom 
is observed ; and the whole of Portugal^ 
I tnay safely say, presents, daring those 
t^ree days, a scene revolting and disgust¬ 
ing to any civilised being. ^ 

Donkey rides are favorite diversions 
with all classes at Lisbon. Those aui- 
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mats which are intended for the ladies 
have a chair strapped on the saddle; 
but many, like the late queen of Portu¬ 
gal, ride astride. Th^ sport chiefly con¬ 
sists in tickling the burro under the 
tail, that he may plunge and throw his 
rider. 


NEW INTBLUOBNCR FROM THE INTE¬ 
RIOR OF AFRICA, CHIEFLY RESPECT¬ 
ING THE FEMALE INHABITANTS. 

Major Denham and captain Oap- 
perton, to whose interesting accounts of 
the African discoveries we lately called 
the attention of our readers, seem tohave 
taken great notice (and more particularly 
the former) of Xhefatr sex. The ladies 
of Fezzan,indeed, were previously known 
to Europeans; but the major has extended 
our knowlege of their persons and man¬ 
ners. The account of his interview witli 
OmhaUhenna [the mother of peace] is 
amusing: 

“ She had a wooden bowl of fresh 
milk in her hand, the greatest rarity she 
could offer; and held it out, with some 
confusion, towards me, with hoth her 
hands. As my taking the milk from 
her would have prevented the amicable 
salutafum we both seemed prepared for, 
and wliich consisted of four or five gen¬ 
tle pressures of tlie hand, she placed the 
bowl upon the ground, while the cere¬ 
monies of greeting, which take a much 
longer time in an African village than 
in an English drawing-room, were, by 
mutual consent, most cordially per¬ 
formed. 1 really could not help looking 
at her with astonishment, and I heartily 
wish that 1 had the power of conveying 
an idea of her portrait. Slie was coverm 
(for 1 cannot call it dressed) with only 
a blue linen barracan, which passed under 
one arm, and was fastened on the top of 
the opposite shoulder with a silver pin, 
the remaining part being thrown round 
the body behind, and brought over her 
head as a sort of hood: this had fallen 
off, and my taking her hand, when she 
set down the milk, had prevented its 
being replaced. This accident displayed 
her jet-black hair in numberless plaits 
all round her expressive face and neck, 
and her large sparkling eyes and little 
mouth, full of the whitest teeth imagina¬ 
ble. She had various figures burnt on 
her chin with gunpowder; her complex¬ 
ion was a deep brown; and round her 


neck were eight or ten necklaces of coral 
and different coloured beads, Inter¬ 
esting a person I had not seen in the 
country; and on my remaininr some mo¬ 
ments with my eyes fixed on &r, she re¬ 
commenced the salutation, * How Is your 
health?' &ec. and smiling, asked, with 
great ndivet^^ * whether 1 had not learned, 
during the last two months, a little more 
Arabic?' I assured her I had. Looking 
round to see if any body heard her, and 
having broi^ht the hood over her face, 
she said, ' /first heard of your coming 
last night, and desired the slave to men¬ 
tion it to my brother. I have always 
looked for your coming, and at night, 
because at night 1 have sometimes seen 
you: you were the first man whoso hand 
1 ever touched ; but they all said it did 
not signify with you, as you are a Chris¬ 
tian. Goa turn your heart! but my bro¬ 
ther says you will never become Moslem 
-—won’t you, to please Abdi Zelecl's 
sister? My mother says, God would 
never have allowed you to come, but for 
your conversion.* By this time again 
tlie hood had fallen back, and I again 
had taken her hand, when the sudden 
appearance of Abdi ^clecl was a most 
unwelcome interruption. Oinlial-henna 
quickly escaped." 

On his return from Bornou, he again 
met his Fezzanese charmer: 

‘‘Ornhul-henna was now, after a dis¬ 


appointment by the death of her be¬ 
trothed, a wife of only three days. She 
sent me a present, ana her old slave who 
brought it, inquired * whether 1 did not 
mean to go to her father's house, and 
salute her mother?'—I replied, ‘Cer¬ 
tainly;* and just after dark the same 
slave came to accompany me. We foutnl 
the old lady sitting over a handful of fire: 
she hugged me most cordially, for there 
was lumody present but ourselves; the 
fire was blown up, and a bright flame 
produced,ovcrwhich we,sat down, while 
she kept saying, or rather singing, * How 
are you? How do you find yourself?* 1 
was just regretting that 1 should go away 
without seeing Omhal-henn^ while a 
sort of smile rested on the pallid features 
of my hostess, when in rushed the sub¬ 
ject of our conversation. 1 scarcely knew 
her at first by the dim light of the 
palm-wood fire; she, however, threw off 
her mantle, and, kissing my shoulder, 
shook my hand, while large tears rolled 
down her fine features. She said, ‘ She 
was determined to see me, although her 
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father bad refosed.' She waa now seven* 
teen; she was bandsomet' than any thing 
1 had seen in Fezzan, and had on all her 
wedding ornaments. Indeed, 1 should 
have been much agitated at her apparent 
great regard, had sne notalmost instantly 
exclaimed, ‘ Well! you must make haste; 
giveme what you have brought me! You 
know 1 am a woman now, and you must 
give me something a great deal richer 
than yon did before: besides, 1 am Sidl 
Gunana’s son’s wife, who is a great man, 
and when he asks me what the Christian 
gave me, let nie be able to show him 
something very handsome/—‘What,' 
said ‘does Sidi Gunana know of your 
coming?*—‘ To be sure,* she said, ‘and 
sent me; his father told him you English 
were people with great hearts and 
of moneys so I might come.’—‘ Well, 
then/ said 1, ‘ if that is the case, you can 
be in no hurry/ She did not think so; 
and my little present was no sooner 
given, than she hurried away, saying, 
she would return dkectly, but not keep- 
ing^her word,” 

The Shouaas, atribe of Arabian origin, 
were found in the vicinity of the Lake 
Tchad, and the major was visited by 
some of their women, who appeared to 
him beautiful. The tribes in the course 
nf their progress southward may there¬ 
fore be supposed to have mended their 
looks; for nothing can be more homely 
Uian the features of tlie Arab women of 
Uie north, according to some accounts. 
The complexions of tlie Shouaas, though 
a dingy copper, are called white by the 
negroes, with whom black is the only 
hue that subdues the heart of the spec¬ 
tator. The Shouaas, in their turn, were 
not pleased with the excessive whiteness 
of the Europeans. The manners and 
language of this people are primitive 
and interesting. A Snouaa girl will sit 
down at your tent with a bowl of milk, 
and say, ‘A happy day to you! your 
friend has brought you milk i you gave 
her something so handsome yesterday, 
she has not forgotten it. Oh I how her 
eyes* ache to see all you have in that 
wooden houses’ pointing to a trunk. 
‘ We have no fears noiy; we know you 
are good, and our eyes, which before 
could not look on you, now search after 
you always; they bade us beware of you 
at first, for you were bad, very bad; but 
we know better now. How it pains us 
that you are so white.' Their costume 
is a dark blue cotton wrapper tied round 


the waist, with a maiUilla of the same 
materials and color thrown over the head ; 
with tins they hide the face, but leave the 
bust naked. 

Dr. Oudney and captain Clapperton 
made an excursion from Monrzouk to 
Ghraat, and this led them among the 
Tuaricks, whose women are described as 
having full round faces, and a copper 
compkxion, with large, black, rolling 
eyes, eye-brows a little arched, and long 
curling hair black as jet, and from a 
negro mixture inclined to be crispy. 
They are Moslems in religion, but in 
some respects their manners are very dif¬ 
ferent from those which are deemed ge¬ 
nerally characteristic of the Moham¬ 
medan nations. In particular, the free¬ 
dom enjoyed by their women forms a 
striking contrast to the jealousy with 
which the Moorish ladies are guarded. 
In the presence of the men they are 
lively and unconstrained; and those of 
the other sex pay them the sort of marked 
attention which is common among Eu¬ 
ropeans. A custom prevails among the 
Tuaricks, indicative of the estimation in 
which they hold their females. A woman 
does not necessarily bring a portion to 
her husband; but it is absolutely re¬ 
quisite for the man to pay a sum, greater 
or less, to his bride's tatrier, for his con¬ 
sent to the marriage. Where the par¬ 
ties are wealthy, the price is, usually, 
six camels. The women are sensible of 
the advantages they enjoy, and are proud 
of tbeir liberty. They asked the strangers 
hoiv English women were treated—whe¬ 
ther they were locked up like the Moor¬ 
ish females, or allowed to go abroad 
freely like themselves: and they were 
pleased at the answers which they re¬ 
ceived. Tbeir dress consists of a bar¬ 
racan neatly wrapped round, with a cover 
of dark-blue clotn for the head, which is 
ftometimes made to cover the lower part 
of the face,—a fashion very prevalent 
among the men. Like the Arabs, they 
are fond of singing and story-telling. 
The men, who are very sedate in their 
deportment, seldom sing, regarding it 
as an amusement fit only ^r females. 

To the south of Fezzan reside the Tib- 
boos, a light-hearted people. At Dirkee 
a numerous assembly of tbeir females 
appeared before the tents of oar adven¬ 
turers, and danced for seme boars. On 
approaching fiilma, tlieir capital, the 
mission was welcomed by a party of fifty 
men at krmSs and ^uble the number ef 
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women. The men shook their spears in 
the air as they approached; after which 
salutation, they all moyed toward the 
town, the females dancing and throwing 
themselves about, with strange screams 
and songs. 

“ They were a superior class to those 
of the minor towns; some having very 
pleasing features, while the pearly white 
of their regular teeth was beautifully 
contrasted with tlie glossy black of their 
skin. The triangular flaps of plaited 
hair also, which hung down on each side 
of their faces, streaming with oil, with 
the addition of the coral in the nose, and 
large amber ncchlaces, gave them a very 
seaucin*g appearance. Some of them 
carried a sheish, a fan made of soft grass 
or hair, for the purpose of'keeping off 
the flies; others a branch of a tree, and 
some fans of ostrich feathers, or a bunch 
of keys; all bad something in their 
hands, wliich they waved over their 
heads as they advanced, A wrapper of 
Soudan, tied so as to leave the right 
breast bare, formed their covering, while 
a smaller one was thrown over the head, 
which hung down to the shoulders, or 
was thrown back at pleasure. Notwith¬ 
standing the apparent scantiness of their 
habiliments, nothing could be farther 
from indelicate than was their appear¬ 
ance.—()n arriving at Bilma, we halted 
under the shade of a large tulloh tree, 
while the tents were pitching; and the 
women danced with great taste, and, as 1 
was assured hy the saltan's nephew, with 
skill also. As they approach each other, 
accompanied hy tile slow beat of an in¬ 
strument formed out of a gourd, covered 
with goat-skin, for a long time their 
movements are confined to the head, 
hands, and body, which they throw from 
one side to the other, flourish iu the air, 
and bend without moving the feet: ‘sud¬ 
denly the music becomes quicker and 
louder, when they start into the most 
violent gestures, rolling their heads 
round, gnashing their teeni, and shaking 
their liands at each other, leaping up ana 
on each side, until one or both aCVe so ex¬ 
hausted, that they fall to the ground, 
when another pair take their place.'* 

Many of the Tihboosare adepts in the 
art of thieving.—“An old woman, who 
was sitting at the door of one of the hats, 
sent a very pretty girl to me, as 1 was 
standing by my horse, whose massy 
amber necklace, greased head, and coral 
nose-studs and ear-rings, announced a 
{lerson of no common order, to see what 


she couhl pick up. After gaining pos¬ 
session of my handkerchiei and some 
needles, while I turned my liead, In an 
instant she thrust her hand into the poc¬ 
ket of my saddle-cloth, as she said, * to 
find some beads, for she knew I had 
plenty,’ ** 

Arriving at Lari, a town of the Kanem 
territory, the party found “good-look¬ 
ing, laughing negresBes,all but naked,” 
most of whom had a square or triangular 
piece of silver or tin hanging at the hack 
of the head. Here a company of thirty 
persons, liberated by the pasha of Tri¬ 
poli, took tlieir departure for another 
part of Kanem, of wiiich country they 
were natives. “ They had all,” says the 
major, “ been my friends for more than 
hve months, and to some 1 had rendered 
little services, by carrying their bags of 
salt. They were not ungrateful, and our 
parting had something in it affftctinjg, 
which, considering negroes in 'the £- 
graded light they do, seemed greatly to 
astonish the Araos.” One of the party 
was a poor deaf and dumb woman, whom 
the late sultan of Fezzan (distinguished 
for a rapacity that spared neither sex, 
nor age, nor infirmity) had sent off to 
Tripoli.—** She had left two children 
behind her, and the third, which was in 
arms when she was taken hy the Arabs, 
had been torn from her breast after the 
first ten days of her journey across- the 
desert, in order that she might keep up 
with the camels. Her motions in de¬ 
scribing the manner in which the child 
was forced from her, and thrown on the 
sand, where it was left to perish, while 
whips were applied to her, lame and 
worn out, to quicken her steps, were 
highly significant and affecting.” 

The whiteness of the European face 
seemed to create, in the minus of the 
natives, sensations of pity and astonish¬ 
ment, if not disgust. At Koua, a small 
town near the Take, the major's hands 
and face raised such curiosity and alarm, 
as almost induced him to doubt whether 
they had not been changed in the night 
At Angornou, a crowd followed him 
through the market, while others fled at 
his approach. In their anxiety to get 
out of his way, the women overset thchr 
wares, and two of tliem, whom astonish¬ 
ment had fixed to the spot, unconscious 
of the flight of the rest, no sooner perw 
ceived him close at hand, than they ran 
off, “ irresistibly affrighted.” Wifn the 
benevolent policy by which he /raided 
himself in his intercourse with tlie na* 
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tives, be set himself to overcome these 
hjelings of dislike. On every market- 
day he showed himself among them, and 
observed tliat they gradually betrayed 
less alarm at his approach; still, when 
he happened to smile or stretch out his 
hand, or turn his head, they would start 
from his side.—“ As the people became 
more accustomed to my appearance, they 
beedmemore familiar; and a young lady, 
whose numerous bracelets of elephant's 
teeth, heavy silver rings on each side of 
her face, coral in her nose, and amber 
necklace, proclaimed her a person of 
wealth, nimbly jumped off her bullock, 
and tore the corner from my handker¬ 
chief, as she said, for a souvenir, I 
could do no less than request her to ac¬ 
cept the remainder, and I was liappy to 
see that this piece .of gallantry was not 
lost even upon savages. They all clap¬ 
ped their hands, and cried * Barca! 
Barca!' and the lady herself, whose 
hands and face were really running down 
with grease, generously poured into the 
sleeve of my shirt nearly a quart of 
ground nuts,” 

Although some very young females 
were thrown into an agony of apprehen¬ 
sion at the sight of his white visage, the 
elder portion of the fair papulation appear 
not to have shown any excessive diffi¬ 
dence. The sight of beads quickly drew 
them to his side; and wlien some one of 
the number, seeing him take a few strings 
from the pocket of Ins Turkish trowsers, 
cried out,—“ Oh ! those trowsers are full 
of beads, only he will not give them to 
us,” they surrounded him, apparently 
bent upon ascertaining the fact. His en¬ 
deavours to propitiate their good-will 
were at length eminently successful, 
both young and old coming near him 
without visible alarm; and the feeling 
of better acquaintance was mutual. 

Among tne women of Bornou, the 
marks of tatooing, common to all the 
negro nations, are ugly beyond measure. 
They have twenty lines on each side of 
die nee, drawn from the corners of the 
mouth to the angles of the lower jaw 
and the cheek-bone. The torture en^ 
dured by the children, when under the 
operation, aggravated as it is by the heat, 
and the attacks of millions of nies, is dis¬ 
tressing to witness. As wives they are 
the most humble of women, and never 
approach their husbands except on their 
knees, nor speak to any men but with the 
head and face covered. After marriage, 
they are mo'i'e subject to jeulous observa¬ 


tion than before, Thepunishmentof adul¬ 
tery is most severe :the guilty individuals 
are bound hand and foot, and their brains 
arc dashed out by the club of the husband 
and his male relations. It is well that 
no evidence, but that of detection in the < 
fact, is admissible. 

The present ruler of Bornou is a groat 
reformer of female abuses, and takes the 
most severe measures for the preservation 
of morality. He has adopted a system 
of strict espionage in this department, 
and little tune is allowed to elapse be¬ 
tween the discovery of the offence and 
the cruel suspension of the fair offender. 
Head-shaving is a milder form o^unish- 
ment, which he is with diiiicuKy some¬ 
times persuaded to adopt: riches, plenty, 
and prosperity, he observed, without 
virtue, were not worth possessing. One 
morning the gates were kept shut after 
day-light, and his emissaries despatched, 
who brogght before him sixty women 
of unsound reputation: five were sen¬ 
tenced to be hanged in the public mar¬ 
ket, and four to be flogged, which latter 
punishment was inflicted with such se¬ 
verity, that two expired under the lash. 
The other five were dragged with theif 
heads shaven round the market, on a 
public day, and then strangled and 
thrown into a hole previously chig. The 
Bornoupse, a humane and forgiving peo¬ 
ple, exclaimed loudly against this act of 
cruelty; and more than a hundred fa¬ 
milies quitted the capital in consequence. 
]n Koaka, the women declared there was 
no living, where only to be suspected 
was enough to consign them to execution. 
It is the custom of the country for the 
sheikh, with his sons and court, to ride 
in procession to welcome in the birth¬ 
day of the prophet, and pray on the out¬ 
side of the town. They return firing and 
skirmishing, and the women assemble 
before their huts, dressed in their finery, 
and scream a salutation to the chief as 
he passes. But, on the present occasion, 
the women who remained in Kouka re¬ 
fused flatly to scream a welcome, and 
the procession passed through the streets 
in silence. 

The following decision also excited a 
considerable emotion among the peo¬ 
ple;—** The slave of one man had been 
caught with the wife of another, a free 
man, and the injured husband demanded 
justice. The sheikh Condemned both the 
man and the woman to be hanged side 
by side; the owner of the slave, however, 
remonstrated, and said that the decision, 
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as far as respected tlie woman, was just; 
forshe^was always endcavoaring* to se¬ 
duce his slave from his work; and that 
if he (the sheikh) condemned his slave 
to death, the man, whoso wife was the 
cause of it, ought to give him the value 
of his slave, as he was poor: this the 
husband objected to. ‘ Ah!’ exclaimed 
the sheikh, ‘ how often is a man driven 
to his destruction by womau; yet of all 
his happiness she is the root or the 
branch.' He himself paid the value of 
the slave to th^ owner, and next morn¬ 
ing the guilty pair were suspended out¬ 
side the walls.” 

The major witnessed some marriages 
among the Bornouese. On one occasion 
of this kind, the bride made lier appear¬ 
ance on a bullock, attended by her mo¬ 
ther and five or six young ladies, and 
followed by four female slaves, laden 
with straw baskets, wooden bowls, and 
earthen pots ; while the rest of her dower, 
consisting chiefly of apparel, was packed 
^on the backs of two other bullocks. 

The bridegroom's friends, in their best 
clothes, were ready to welcome her. 

“ We galloped up to them repeatedly, 
which is the mode of salutation. The 
women rover their faces, and scream 
their thanks; the men wheel their horses 
quicklvi and return with their eyes cast 
down, It being considered as indelicate 
for them to look upon the bride. The 
lady, after this, proceeds to the bride¬ 
groom's house, with her mother, and 
there remains shut up until the evening, 
when she is handed over to her justfy 
impatient lord ; for the whole day he is 
obliged to parade the streets, with a 
crowd after him, or sit on a raised seat 
in his house, dressed in all the finery he 
can either burrow or buy; while the people 
crowd in upon him,blowing horns, beat¬ 
ing drums, and crying, ‘ May you live 
for ever! God prosper you!' to all which 
he makes no answer, but looks foolish.” 

The Bornouese, even of the wealthier 
classes, seldom take more than from two 
to three wives at a time, but they di¬ 
vorce them as often as they please, on 
paying their dower. The poor are con¬ 
tented with one. The marriage portion 
necessarily varies according to the means 
of the parties, and often consists, in part 
at least, of slaves. When the sheikh 
£1 Kanemy, to confirm a treaty of alli¬ 
ance with tne sultan of Mandara, espoused 
Ids daughter, the dower was fixed at the 
produce of an expedition into a neigh¬ 
bouring country by the forces of the two 
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confederates. The result was, that about 
three thousand wretches were dragged 
from their homes by the ruffian maraud¬ 
ers, and sold to slavery. 

At Maffatai, the major met with some 
female friends, and was'kindly nursed 
after his'^.tigues. Ittha, thesenior wife 
of a man who was employed in the fields, 
visited him at his lodging, and told 
him, " she could do many things then 
that she could not when her loru ivas at 
home,”—“ She came repeatedlv with 
her sister Funha, a negress with an 
expression of countenance more pleasjng 
than 1 had ever before seen; who, Ittba 
said, was most anxious to see me. Luck¬ 
ily, she added, Funha had divorced her 
husband only two days before, or she 
could not have had that pleasure. Ittha, 
with all the familiarity of an old ac¬ 
quaintance, uncovered my hands, arms, 
and breast, to show her sister my ex¬ 
traordinary whiteness ; but what seemed 
to both the greatest wonder was, the sight 
and touch of my head, which had just 
been shaven: it was literally passed 
from the hand of one to the other, with 
so many remarks, that some minutes 
elapsed, ere 1 was allowed to replace 
my turban. When at length they left 
me, Ittha exclaimed, pressing my hand 
with both hers, that 1 was fit to be a sul¬ 
tan, She then said that Funha should 
shampoo me, and try to bring oq sleep, 
as 1 must he tired and fatigued by the 
heat of the sun. This was not 311: to¬ 
ward evening, more than a dozen of 
Ittha's friends, the principal ladies of 
the town, came, in consequence of the 
liberty she enjoyed while the good man 
was away, to look at the white man, each 
bringing me something—a few onions, 
a litne rice, or a howl of milk, as a pre¬ 
sent. Funha performed all the duties 
imposed on her to perfection. I had a 
supper of pounded rice, imlk, and ho¬ 
ney, with something like bread made 
with cakes; and verily I began to think, 
that 1 not only deserved to ue a sultan, 
but that 1 had actually commenced my 
reign.” 

On another occasion, at Kussery, the 
sultan's Bister honored him with a visit: 
—** The officer in attendance on us an¬ 
nounced her with great secresy, about 
ten o’clock at night. For the only light 
in our hut we were indebted to the pale 
moonbeams, which slione through the 
door-way, as we had neither candles nor 
lamp: and i had been some time fast 
asleep when she arrived. Her attend- 
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ants, tbree iu number, waited for her at 
the entrance, while she advanced aud sat 
down beside niy mat; she talked away 
at a f^roat rate, in a sort of whisper, 
often pointing to my sick friend, who 
was at the farther end of the hut; and 
did not appear at all to wish i/o^ a reply. 
After remaining nearly half an hour, 
and feelinj^ anifrubbing; repeatedly my 
hands, face, and head, which she unco¬ 
vered by taking off my cap and turban, 
she took her leave, apparently much gra¬ 
tified by her visit.” 

The ladies of Loggiin, a populous 
country to the south of the Tcha^l, were 
among the last with whom he became ac¬ 
quainted. The people are handsomer 
than tlie Uornouese, and more intelli¬ 
gent—the women particularly so; and 
they have a carriage and manner superior 
to those of any negro nation he 
had seen. I'he ladies of the principal 
persons of the country visited liim, ac¬ 
companied by female slaves. They 
begged every thing, and they all at¬ 
tempted to steal something; laughing 
heartily when detected, and crying. 
Why how sharp he is I Only tliink! 
Why he caught us!” “ To give them 
their due,” he adds, “ they are the cle¬ 
verest and the most immoral race L had 
met with in the Ulack country.” The 
sultan particularly inquired of him if he 
wished to purchase handsome female 
slaves, “ because,” said he, “ if you do, 

J ^ou need go no farther; 1 have some 
iundred.*f, and will sell them to you as 
cheap as any one.” *Tbe major disco¬ 
vered tlie next day that there were two sul¬ 
tans, father and son, both at the bead of 
strong parties, and detesting each oilier. 
Of the latter point he was fully con¬ 
vinced ; for both sent to him, in secret, 
for poison. The younger sultan sent 
him three female slaves under fifteen 
years of age as an inducement; but he 
dismissed them with an answer express¬ 
ive of his abhorrence at the proceeaing; 
for this he had the satisfaction of hear¬ 
ing himself and all his countrymen pro¬ 
nounced fools a hundred times. 

In an excursion made by captain Clap- 
perton, an incidefnt occurred, which, 
though trivial, seems to have highly 
pleased him. Being harassed by a fit of 
the ague, he was o^iged to rest under 
the shade of a tree.—'‘A pretty Fela- 
tah girl, going to market with milk and 
butter, neat and spruce in her attire as a 
Che^iire dairy-naaid, accosted me with 
infinite arehness. She said, I was of 


her own nation; and, after much amus¬ 
ing small talk, I pret^sed her, in jest, to 
accompany me on my journey, while she 
parried my solicitations with roguish 
glee, by referrine me to her father and 
mother. I do not Know how it happened, 
but her presence seemed to dispel the 
effects of the ague.” 

Another of his adventui*es would fur¬ 
nish a pleasing subject for the skill of a 
designer.—“ We rode to-day through 
little valleys, delightfully green, lying 
between high riiiges of granite; and, to 
add to the beauty of the scenery, there 
were many clear springs issuing out of 
the rocks, where young women were em¬ 
ployed in drawing water. 1 asked seve¬ 
ral times for a gourd of water, by way 
of excuse to enter into conversation with 
them. Bending gracefully on one knee, 
and at the same time teeth of 

pearly fMraiiife, and eyes of the blackest 
lustre, they presented it to me on horse¬ 
back, and appeared highly delighted 
when 1 thanked them for their civility, 
remarking to one another,' * Did you 
hear the white man thank me ?’ ” 
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Auto-biography is, apparently, an in¬ 
dication of vanity ; but, when the writer, 
instead of being perpetually the liero of 
his own story, transfers his attention, in 
the course of a desultory narrative, to 
the lives and characters of many other 
personages, the reader's objections to 
egotism arc so far removed or suspended, 
that he is ready to enjoy the variety of 
entertainment which is set before him. 
The present work is more likely to 
please than that of Mr. Kelly; for the 
dramatist has abetter memory and more 
tact than the vocalist, and writes with a 
greater degree of animation. 

Mr. Reynolds is now in hiv 62d year; 
and, therefore, if the garrulity of age 
should sometimes appear in his volumm, 
he may plead some excuse for it. He 
gives an amusing account of his meeting 
with a great man when he Was a UUte 
boy: 

“ Pope says of Dryden, ‘Virgilium 
tantilm vidiso 1 may say of Dr. John¬ 
son. He called on my fatlier concern¬ 
ing some law business, and was ushered 
into the drawing-room, where 1 and my 
three brothers, eager to sec, and still 
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in^re eager to say we had seen, the Ic- 
riathan of literature, soon followed. All 
were, or affected to appear, struck with 
awe, except my brother Jack, who, hav¬ 
ing just published his Indian Scalp, was 
most anxious to elicit the doctor’s opi¬ 
nion. Accordingly, he seated himself 
close to him, and began. ‘Any news in 
the literary world, sir?’—‘Ssir!* cried 
the doctor.—‘ Any thing new, doctor, 1 
say, in the literary world?* continued the 
unhesitating poet.—* Young man, talk 
to me qS Ranelagh and Vauxhall; of 
what you may understand; hut not a 
word on literature.’—Wo all smiled 
asides but the author was omnipotent in 
Jack’s mind, and, scarcely ruffled, he' re¬ 
turned to the charge. * Have you heard 
of a new poem, sir ?’—(No answer.) ‘ A 
new poem, sir, called* (with rising con¬ 
fusion) ‘ the Indian Scalp —rather—i|be- 
lieve’ (confusion increasing,)"*^! believe 
it is tolerably well spoken of.—You don’t 
know who wrote it, doctor ?’—* No; but 
J do,’ cried 1, eagerly seizing the oppor¬ 
tunity of making myself conspicuous in 
ray turn ; ‘ don’t I, Jack?—Indeed, sir, 
he awakened me so many niglits, and 
taught me so many verses, that, if yo.u 
like, I can repeat you almost the whole 
poem, sir, with the same rapidity and 
facility with which he wrote it.’— ^Fa- 
cilia descensus Averui,’ muttered the 
doctor; and then added, in an authori¬ 
tative tone, ' l\ing the bell, one of you,* 
and the servant was ordered to summon 
ray father; on whose appearance, the 
doctor formally arose, ana said, ‘ When 
next 1 call here, sir, show me where 
there is civilisation—not into your me- 
nagerte.’—Almost immediately after- 
wardshe left us; Jack and I muttering, 
as he departed, * What a brute!’—The 
conclusion of this memorable day is too 
characteristic of the family to be omitted 
in this description. About seven in the 
evening my father’s carriage druve to 
the door empty. My mother, express¬ 
ing surprise, sent for the coachman, and 
asked him who had ordered it. * Master 
Frederic, ma'am.’—‘ Frederic, who gave 
you permission to order the carriage ?' 
—‘ Myself,’ I replied, pertly; ‘ 1 intend 
to go to Ranelagn this evening.’ 1 need 
not mention the storm that ensued. This 
was the first serious rebu6f I had encoun¬ 
tered in my characters of and peer*" 

He has drawn a lively sketch of a 
c^d-pvly At his grandmother’s Ixouse; 

** were 1 to live a thousand years, I 
never should forget the stately duUness 
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and formality of this antiquated party. 
Nothing was heard above the sipping 
and gurgling of tea, but whispering 
comparisons on their losses and gains at 
carA^ congratulations on the others* and 
their own ‘ extreme good looks,’ and 
mutual informations on the state of the 
weather. Some admired the parrots and 
patted the dogs, while others displayed 
their ignorance in learned disquisitions 
on the Indian bonzes and Chinese josses. 

** Among the first that entered from 
Montpelter Row, wereManille,Spadille, 
liasto, and Punto *. Huge caps and 
little heads ; rouged faces, white wigs; 
compressed waists, extended hips, and 
limping gaits, were the characteristics 
of this antediluvian qiiartettu. At sight 
of them, whether trom astonishtnent, 
fear, oV laughter, the cup from which I 
was drinking slipped from my grasp, into 
the lap of a lady next to me. Here was 
confusion ! All the stately corpses im¬ 
mediately came to life, buzzing about 
the scene of disaster. The lady screamed 
that she was scalded ; 1 blushed, and 
begged pardon, and my grandmother 
almost wept over the fragments of one 
of her choicest cups. 

As soon as tranquillity and formality 
were restored, quadrille was proposed, 
and all imniediately took their stations, 
either as players or betters. Impelled 
by iny dramatic propensity, I stationed 
myself close to Mrs. Clive; now men¬ 
tally giving the preference to her, and 
now to Mrs. Barry. Of this occupation, 
however, I soon began to be weary, and 
closing my eyes, uttered a loud and pro¬ 
tracted yawn. Then approaching Manilla 
and Co., I tweedleU their chairs and 
their gowns, mixed their tricks by hunt¬ 
ing for the court cards, and stole snufi* 
from their boxes, which I continued to 
cram up my nose, till I had induced a fit 
of sneezing, violent enough to threaten 
the destruction of every ligament in my 
little frame. Then, the paroxysm finished, 
more wearied than ever, 1 began to yawn 
again. In course, all these various 
manoeuvres drew on me the black looks 
of my grandmother; but, unhappy that I 
was, my destiny led me to merit yet 
blacker, before the close of the evening* 

“ It did not require much discrimi¬ 
nation or knowlege of the game, to dis¬ 
cover the loser from the winner, i soon 
observed Mrs. Clive’s countenance al- 


* Four old maids were thus niHt-Mamed, 
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ternately redden and turn pale; whWe 
ber antagonist vainly attempted the sup¬ 
pression of a satisfaction that momenta¬ 
rily betrayed itself, in the curling cor¬ 
ners of her ugly mouth, and in the ttflnk- 
ling of lierpiggish eyes. At thissight, 
Mrs. Clive’s spleen seemed redoubled. 
At last, her Manillc went, and, with it, 
the remnants of her temper. Her face 
was of an universal crimson, and tears of 
rage seemed ready to start into her eyes. 
At that very moment, as Satan would 
have it, her opponent, a dowager, whose 
hoary liead ana eye-brows were as white 
as those of an Albiness, triumphantly 
and briskly demanded payment for the 
two black aces.—‘Two black aces!* 
answered the enraged loser, in a voice 
rendered almost unintelligible by pas¬ 
sion ; ‘ here, take the money, though, 
instead, 1 ivisli I could give you two 
black eyes^ you old white catV —ac- 
conipanying the wish w'ith a gesture, 
that thicatened a possibility of its ex¬ 
ecution. The stately starched old lady, 
who, in her eagerness to iecei\e her 
winnings, bad half risen from her chair, 
astounded at her rereption, could not 
have sunk hack into it with more dismay, 
if she had really received a blow. She 
literally closed her eyes, and opened her 
mouth; and for rieveral moments thus 
remained, fixed by the magnitude of her 
horror. The words sounded through 
the room, with an awful clearness of ar¬ 
ticulation, tliat fixed every guest, (like 
the stone subjects of the king of the 
Black Isles,} in the action of the previous 
moment. One old lady’s hand stuck 
midway between her snutF-box and her 
nose, while Uasto, who had turned the 
cock of a lemonade urn, stood abstract¬ 
edly staring, as the fluid overflowed her 
glass, then the tray, and at last the floor. 

“At this sight, or rather combination 
of sights, 1 never shall forget my de¬ 
light ; it seemed to accumulate in despite 
ol myself, until, totally unable longer to 
retain it, 1 burst into a loud and conti¬ 
nued laugh. This sound, that at any 
time would have been scaring to ears long 
unaccustomed to any audible expres¬ 
sion of gratification above that of a 
ivhimpering and accordant titter, now, 
by its strong contrast with their stilly 
horror, was rendered terrific. Recover¬ 
ing hei^elf with dignity, my grandmo¬ 
ther advanced, and, with imperial frowns, 
i^xpressed her combiands tor an imme¬ 
diate silence—in vain ; like an alarum, 
whose spring, once removed, will not 


cease till unwound, so my risible ma¬ 
chinery, once set in motion, was only to 
be stopped by satiety. In fact, I re¬ 
mained roaring with increasing glee, 
till a hand was placed on my shoulder, 
and 1 was genteelly turned out of the 
room.” 

An Irish theatrical benefit is ludi¬ 
crously described: 

“ We took a hurried dinner, and, after 
it, went to the theatre, which was so 
nearly empty, (though for a favorite’s 
benefit,) that the hero of the night, on 
his entrance, suddenly receded witii a 
start of horror; then again advanced, 
and, bursting with rage, exclaimed,— 

‘ Now, ladies and gentlemen, ought ye 
not to be ashamed of yourselves ? and is 
this the way you support sterling ta¬ 
lent?’—‘By the pow’rs,’ replied a 
spectator near the orchestra, ‘ I only 
know the whole pit here —that is myself, 
my son Lary, and JDonaghadoo, my 
mother’s son,—paid to support you— 
and is this your gratitude, jewel ?*— 
‘ Foeth, and that’s just our way of think¬ 
ing,* cried a voice from the gallery; ‘ so, 
go it, my pippins !cheers for 
the present company, and three groans 
for the abseht —Tlicse opinions opened 
Uaiidairs eyes, and he apologised, and* 
tiiankcd his few, but real benefactors. 
The play then proceeded, for some time, 
with only a few interruptions ; when sud¬ 
denly, a new and most unexpected actor 
made his appearance;—no less a person¬ 
age than our old enemy, father Neptune; 
who, owing to an uncommonly high 
spring-tide, followed us up even into 
a theatre. At first, however, he only 
invaded the passages, and lower parts 
beneath the stage; but soon filling them, 
and bending his irresistible course 
through the orchestra to .the pit, it ap¬ 
peared probable, that more personages 
than Ophelia would have ‘ too niuch of 
water.* At length the manager stepped 
forward, and informing us, that rather 
than see an existence put to our lives^ he 
begged we would return our money, and 
humbly ffave us leave to depart." 

Thougn Mr. Reynolds is chiefly known 
as a comic writer, his first play was of a 
tragic complexion; and he considered its 
appearance as a very important inci¬ 
dent.—“ As Dr. Johnson is reported to 
have dressed himself in a gold-laced 
waistcoat, and other decorations, on the 
first performance of his tragedy^ Irene, 

1 thought, though one of the minores 
poetcs^l was yet oound to attempt some 
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little display on tlie 6rst perfornnance of 
my tragedy of Werter. I was therefore 
conveyed in a sedan chair to the very 
door of the green-room, where I got out 
in a dress of which, though I caimot 
now detail the component parts, 1 can 
very well remember it was on the whole a 
perfect failure. Not finding myself suf¬ 
ficiently noticed by the comply, I in¬ 
dignantly withdrew, and peeped through 
the hole in the green curtain, with the 
intent of noticing the audience. To my 
infinite gratification, 1 beheld the house 
crammed to the ceiling; and by tlie 
number of white handkerchiefs spread^ 
on the fronts of the boxes, in imitation 
of a similar ceremony which was regu¬ 
larly performed during the Siddons 
mania, 1 guessed that fashion had pre¬ 
judged Werter, and was even induced to 
hope that, amongst the worsli'persof this 
popular name, u contest might arise as 
to which should render him or herself 
most conspicuous in the various arduous 
arts of clapping, weeping, and fainting. 

“ The actor who played Sebastian, 
stared, started, and paused, as If Ids me¬ 
mory had been playing the traitor to 
him. The frantic Charlotte, with the 
view of screening him from detection, 
or of recalling his recollection, seised 
him by the arm, and in a tone of agony 
exclaimed, 


‘ Fly, lose not a moment—suicide !* 

‘ Heavens!’ replied Sebastian, in a most 
evident state of confusion; and then 
added, 

‘ I’m 1 ooted lierc, and have mtjiou'cr to stir / ’ 

As he thus spoke, he crossed Charlotte, 
and made as rapid an exit as ever was 
witnessed on any stage. The circum¬ 
stance of this actor being a comedian, 
and rarely employed in tragedy, gave, 
if possible, adtlitional zest to the sud¬ 
den roars and confusion ivhich now 
ensued. Fora short time, tlie ardor of 
t»ur predetermined admirers received a 
check; but, toward the close, fashion 
again carried all before it. On the 
death of Werter, and the madness of 
Charlotte, the curtain dropped amidst 
thunders of applause, and the play was 
announced for repetition on the en¬ 
suing evening with nem, eon' —1 need 
not remind the theatrical reader that, 
though we fortunately survived the ef¬ 
fects of the above ludicrous exit, it had 
very nearly laid the foundation for a se¬ 
cond death for Werter at the close of the 
last act, and a first and final death for 


the whole remainder of the characters. 
It is almost awful for a dramatist to re¬ 
flect on the infinite number of fortunate 
causes which must conjoin, or rather, of 
unlucky events, that must not occur, to 
ensure the success of his piece. The 
banging of <a box-door has often en¬ 
gulfed the most admirable witticism in 
its * noise of liorrur;* an inch of gauze 
or silk ‘ absent without leave’from the 
corsage of an indecorous entretenue^ at¬ 
tracting the turbulent and dissonant re¬ 
prehension of the mwal galleries, has 
ruthlessly marred the elfects of a whole 
scene of polished hexameters and poeti¬ 
cal imagery ; and a nortli-east wind, 
through its subservient coughs, catarrhs, 
and defluxions, has often commenced and 
continued its outrages on harmony and 
taste during the finest cadenza of the 
most brilliant bravura ,— Dramatists, 
dramatists, on this latter grievance (I 
speak from sad experience), produce 
your plays in summer, autumn, winter, 
if you will, but—‘ bewar6 the ides of 
Match!’ Independently, however, of 
errors in actors, an author is freijuciitly 
indebted to his own incidents tor his 
failure ; wlticb, though perhaps good in 
themselves, unfortunately allowing a 
double interpretation, afford the mali¬ 
cious or witty part of the audience op¬ 
portunities for a dangerous misapplica¬ 
tion or allusion. Many arc aware of the 
incident that occurrea during the first 
representation of Voltaire’s Alariamne, 
which had proceeded with every mark of 
approbation to the middle of the fifth act, 
when the heroine takes poison. During 
this operation, a wag exclaiming, with 
assumed astonisliment, ‘ uin foi^ the 
queen dnnksy converted the whole pa¬ 
thos into burlesque, and the piece con¬ 
cluded amidst liisscs, laughter, and exe¬ 
crations. Another cause of failure is 
somewhere related, where tlie two heroes 
of a tragedy agreeing to divide the 
crown between them, a stentorian voice 
from the guljery exclaimed, ‘ Then 
there’s a-piece for you, iny 

boys !* Hut a more ludicrous perversion 
than eitlicr of the above, in my opinion, 
was that which I myself witnessed du¬ 
ring the first performance of a play 
called, to the best of my recollection, the 
Captives. In the fifth act, a character, 
named Kbyno, rushed on the stage, de¬ 
claring to the hero, ‘ My lord, the cita¬ 
del is taken!’ while we, the audience, 
liad no idea that there was eitlier a war, 
or even a pretence for one. The person 
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addressed, after commanding various tra, conceiving that the trumpeter did 
military mantBuvres, and reciting an in- not accompany her with sufficient force, 
vocation to Mars, turned toward Kliyno, frequently called to him, ina subdued 


exclaiming with chivalrous enthusiasm, 

^ Charge, then charge! 

Now—art thou ready^ RHynoV 

'Hic laugh which followed this pecuniary 
interrogation scarcely subsided after the 
falling of the curtain.” 

Elotsa, his nextand last tragic attempt, ,,,,,,, z 
returned him eight pounds. Macklin 
told him that this was “very good pay vtnf 


tone, ‘Louder, louder!’ The leader of 
the band repeated the same command so 
often, that at length the indignant Ger¬ 
man, in an agony of passion and ex¬ 
haustion, threw down his trumpet, and, 
turning towards the audience, violently 
exclaimed, ‘ It be very easy to cry, 

18 


too,” and bade him go home and write 
two more tragedies; and (he added) “ if 
you gain four pounds by each of them, 
why, young man, the author of Paradise 
Lost will be a fool to you." His come¬ 
dies were much more productive, though 
he seems to have a great aversion to 
being considered (what most people wish 
to be thought) rich. 


A journal affords several humorous 
extracts. 

“ Met a free-and-easy actor, who told 
me he had passed three festive days at 
the scat of tne marquis and marchioness 
of-, without any invitation^ con¬ 


vinced (as proved to be the case) that, 
my lord and my lady not being on speaks 
ing terms, each would suppose the of Aer 

Some jocular anecdotes are pointedly asked him. ,, , , j 

given.—At the rehearsal of the opera of . “Accompanied Mrs. Wells, the lead- 
the Crusaders, the late duke or Cum- mg stage beauty, to Sir Joshua Rey- 
licrland (a great theatrical amateur) at- s, who, smiling, asserted that he 

tended, accompanied by an old colonel, painter, but a dentist ; 

“ The carpenters were all engaged that conunued, ‘ how well 1 

morning in setting the platform for the teeth. ? can this be new r Mem. 

storming of Jerusalem, the grand event dentist s incident. Catching lov^v 
of the piece; consequently, there was no hid under sofa, in his wife s houdoir. 
scenery on the stage. The duke, who ‘K,ascal. what brought you here? ‘Why 
evidently had expected a grand display, -wheugh! the tooth-acli to be sure, 
expressed bis surprise and disappoint- ‘ Sit down, and we will see; and then 
ment at seeing only a wide waste; when jealousy cooled love by the extraction 
one of the stage carpenters, a simple but of three sound teeth, 
officious fellow, advancing towards his “Andrews being unwell, and ergo 
royal highness, told him, with great somewhat irritable, Merry told him that 
humility, that, as the flats (apart of the he received illness not as a misfortune, 
scenery) and the corresponding side- but as an affront. Kemble not so amusinir 
pieces could not be set, owing to tlie plat- before; r 

form, he hoped that he and his friend the doinini . , ,. 

would condescend to imagine them in body, however; only piaised himself: 
their respective situations. “1 don’t and heard Merry whisper me, ‘ I would 
understand,” exclaimed the duke and go barefoot to Holyhead and back, only 
the colonel together. “Don’tyou?’* re- ^ fellow one-hall so clever as he 

joined the green-coat man; “ then, with thinks himself,’ Colman, as usual, piay- 
your royal liighness’ and the other gcu- entertaining. Another guest, 

tieman’s permission, I will explain my the midst of this ‘ cliaos come again,* 
meaning.” Ceremoniously conducting constantly amused himself after every 
them to the back of the stage, and sta- liy repeating, 

tioning Idmself at the side, with great ‘Who is a man of words and deeds? 

self-sufficiency, he said, “ There! now Who-but his grace the duke of Leeds?’ 

please your royal highness, look ! I am “Andrews, from anxiety, equally civil 
the side-scene, and you are the pair of to every body. Topham (after many of 
flats. Now you understand ?”—Every his neat repartees) fast asleep; but oc- 
body, even the duke and the colonel, casionallyaivakened by the noise,yawn- 
enjoyed heartily the unintentional al- ing and’ muttering,—‘ Reynolds is a 
lusion.” humorist^ not a wit —yaw! yaw^! 1 am 

At the performance, “during Mrs. a wtV/* then relapsing into his slumber. 
BilUngton’s 6rat’»ra in the last act, Mr. At twelve, all rose and retired, except 
Billingtofl, who was seated in the orches- Kemble, who exclaimed, ‘ Stop, some of 


no man, indeed, pleasantunder 
on of wine. He abused no- 
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ve! 1 see tbis U the last time 1 shall be 
favited to this house, so now I will make 
the most of it! Here, more coffee I more 
wine!* 1 was but Andrews de¬ 

tained me, saying, ‘ i f you leave me alone 
with this tiresome tragedian, my dear sir, 
^ou shall never be asked again!' More 
influenced by sheer charity than by the 
threat, 1 consented to stay; and not Hll 
ten the following morning did the cur¬ 
tain drop; Kemble, the whole time, laud¬ 
ing the classical drama, and attacking 
modern comedy," 

Old JMr. Reynolds tells a story “ of a 
King's Bench prisoner, who, when he 
got a rule fur the day, always passed the 
whole of it in the Fleet." 

Wilkes had a villa in the Isle of Wight, 
and the author, on a visit, says, “ Ob¬ 
serving that 1 admired his numerous col¬ 
lection of pigeons, he described to me 
the difficulty he had experienced in his 
attempts to make them stay with him. 
Every bird that he had procured from 
England, Ireland, and France, having 
flown back to its native land the moment 
the latch was raised, he was about to 
abandon his scheme as impracticable, 
* when,* he continued, ‘ I bethought my¬ 
self to procure a cock and hen pouter 
from Scotland; 1 need not add, that tliey 
never returned to their own country.*" 

“ The lady who lived with Wilkes 
was nearly as plain as Wilkes himself; 
so, though a happy^ they certainly could 
not be called a handsome couple. After 
dinner, the servant brought in various 
London papers and publications, in one 
of which were bantering allusions to the 
worthy alderman and his beauteous cara 
sposa :— 

^ Ah, sure a pair was never seen 
So justly form'd to meet by nature.* 

“ His remark on the circumstance was 
very apt. ‘ You see, madam, the most 
censorious cannot say there is any dijffer^ 
cnee between «#.* ** 

No man ever better loved his friend, 
his joke, and his bottle, than the dukeof 
Richmond, “jocularly offering, as his 
excuse for tlie latter propensity, ‘ that, 
when a man had once fiad too much, he 
could never have enough,* *' 

A fighting iJarriJ^er,—“ I dined at 
the Old Beef-Steak Club, where I was 
invited by my friend, serjeant Bolton, 
the recorder of tlie club, who had then 
lately fought his duel with lord Lonsdale, 
in which ne had not only been nearly shot 
by his antagonist (the ball grazing his 
car), but the worthy serjeant liad nearly 


shot himself. Having very gallantly re¬ 
ceived his lordship’s Are, he was pro¬ 
ceeding to return it, when his pistol ac¬ 
cidentally going off, as he raised it to 
take atm, the ball carried off the too of 
his pointed shoe, just touching the foot; 
a circumstance which he used to describe 
with much humour, adding— 

* I sec I am no serjeant at arms.' " 

Irish Spirit. — “Conversing about 
dramatic literature, Sheridan furnished 
us with some particulars relative to 
the first night's performance of the 
Rivals* During the violent opposition 
in the fifth act, an apple hitting Lee, 
who performed Sir Lucius O’Trigger, he 
stepped forward, and, with a genuine 
rich brogue, angrily cried out,' By the 
pow’rs! is It personal f is it me, or the 
matter?* *’ 

Humor of Curran. —“ To repeat any 
of this celebrated wit’s stories is a hazard¬ 
ous task, on account of the notoriety 
usually attached to them; however, 1 
will venture one. A garrulous gentle¬ 
man having, during a whole evening, in¬ 
terrupted Curran and the rest of the com¬ 
pany with dull, incongruous stories, at 
length, unable to proceed beyond the 
mioale of one of them, continued to re¬ 
eat, ‘And. so—and so—no, and so it 
etng dark, Sir John said—no, the cook 

said—so-’—‘Stop, sir,* impatiently 

cried Curran, ‘ 1 will finish your story 
for you. So—they wanted a rushlight! 
and—so, the great «4e.bear was walking 
about the towfi—so, he popped his head 
into the barber’s shop, and said, * What! 
no soap 9* —so,— he died— she married 
the barber—the powder flew out of the 
counsellor’s wig, and all Mrs. Mac-Dab’s 
puddings were spoiled—and so—so I— 
that’s all!* The unfortunate buffo to 
whom this coup de grace was addressed, 
seemed at first doumful whether quietly 
to receive or violently to resent it. He 
stared, 1 ooked fie rce, seeeined be w i 1 dered, 
but spoke no more during tliat evening." 


THE CHOrC£ OF FLORA ; 

a classical Effusion by Herder, 

As Jupiter was pondering on the crea¬ 
tion which he was about to c^l into,l)eing, 
he beckoned to the blooming Flora, 
whose beauty shone pre-eminent amongst 
the goddesses. Ail the gods gazed upon 
her with amazement, and all the goddess¬ 
es were envious of her charms. “ Clioose 
for thyself a lover,” said Jupiter, “ from 
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the assembled companyofgodsand genii; 
but let thine election be such as thou wilt 
have no cause to repent." Wanton as 
light, and giddy with the glory ofher new- 
created charms, Flora glanced thought¬ 
lessly around—and oh! that her choice 
had fallen upon the godlike Phcebus, 
whose soul burned with the desire of 
possessing her; but his beauty was of 
too high, too noble a cast to fix tlie heart 
of so volatile a maiden. She cast a 
hasty look around her, and chose—ah, 
who could have thought it ?—one of the 
least in the rank of gods, the sportive 
Zephyr. ‘‘Thoughtlessone!" exclaimed 
Jove, “that thy species, even in its ce¬ 
lestial original, should prefer each amo¬ 
rous joy, each gaily striking charm, to a 
higher and more placid love! Had thy 
happier choice fallen upon Pheehus, thou 
and thy race with him might have shared 
the blessings of immortality. But now 
enjoy thine own elect." Zephyr em¬ 
braced bis delicate spouse, and vanished 
as the dust of a flower into the realm of 
air. 


up—bring hither thy beloved, and behold 
her eartkiy form and destiny." Zephyr 
came with the collected dust—all that 
remained of his tender spouse; the pollen 
dispersed itself over the wide expanse of 
the earth; Phoebus, from the love he had 
borne to the goddess, gave animation to 
her delicate remains; the Naiads of the 
brooks and springs, out of sisterly affec¬ 
tion, watered them with their streams; 
Zephyr embraced them; and Flora once 
more shot forth in a thousand variegated 
germinating blossoms. 

How each new-created bloom rejoiced 
as it found out its heavenly lover, and 
gave itself up to the fondling kisses— 
the soft, the gently waving arms of the 
playful Zephyr! Short-lived joys! No 
sooner had the children of Beauty opened 
their bosoms, and prepared the nuptial 
bed with all the charms of delightful 
sweets and variegated colors, than the sa¬ 
tiated Zephyr left them to revel on the 
charms of other beauties; and Phcebus, 
compassionating their too easily deceived 
love, darted on them his radiant beams. 


When Jupiter liad called his ideal 
creation into being and reality, and the 
bosom of the earth was prepared to give 
life to the dormant germs, he called to 
Zephyr, who was slumbering over the 
ashes of liis beloved—“ Up, stripling— 


and put an early period to their grief. 

Each spring, ye fair ones, brings with 
it a repetition of the same story; you 
bloom like Flora; be warned, then, by 
her, and choose a more suitable lover 
than Zephyr. 


THE FAIRY. 

fiAY enchanter, sprightly elf. 

Fancy’s child, reveal thyself! 

Art thou sprung from ocemi foam ? 

Is the sparry cave thy home? 

Or in secret was tliy birth * 

’Mid the rolling mists of earth ? 

Or com’st thou from distant shies ^ 
Marking mortals’ destinies 
Haunting sea and eaith and air, 

Keeping vigil every iv*here, 
doing througli thy round of calls, 
Noiseless as the moan-beam falls ? 

Rid’st thou on the storms that part? 
Shepherds hail thy wond’rous art. 

As thy magic fingers fly 
Weaving rainbows in the sky. 

Now it pleases thee to stir 
On the white-wing’d gossamer, 

Creeping in the vernal bloom, 

Fanning forth its sweet perfume; 

Now with sun-beam motes thou’rt playing, 
Now with glitt’ring dews arraying 
Sweetest flowers oi every dye, 

While the morning opes her eye; 



The Fairy. 

Till th* admiring king of day 
Steals thy sparkling gems an ay.. 

When the zephyrs cease to rove 
Loit'ring through the silent grove, 

Thou stcalest in the hallovv’a shade 
Where reclines the sleeping maid: 
Though thy witchery may lie 
Unrevealed in her eye. 

Hidden by its lid-eclipse, 

Yet it breathes upon her lips, 

While thy spells divine are seen 
Playing round her marble mien. 

Bidding prying sinners flee 
This abode of sanctity. 

While the spirit of the seas 
Slumbers with the languid breeze, 

Sitting on tjie coral rocks. 

There thou combSt the mermaid's locks, 
Listening to her witching strain, 
Floating on the waveless main; 

Warning mariners who sleep, 

That storms may come to rouse the deep: 
Then thou sairt>t for fairy land, 

By the soft-wiug’d zephyrs fann*d, 
Catching up the diamond spriiy 
Sun-lit sca-waves fling away, 

Spiinging from thy leafy skifF, 

Climbing up the whiten'd cliff. 

Wooing wild flow'rs tooted there 
In the golden summer glare, 

Till the sun retires to rest 
In the rosy-curtain'd west. 

Round the hearth thine orgies spring, 
While kittens purr and crickets sing, 

And the gossip tale is told 
Of lady fair and knight so bold; 

Poets' wild imaginings: 

(loblins grim and unreal things, 

Sporting lanterns at their backs, 

Luring strangers from their tracks \ 

Now the merry friends are tried, 

Clinging closer side to side, 

Holmng fix'd their fearful sight, 

Lost it meet thy fellow-sprite. 

At the gleaming casement flitting 
Where the musing lady's sitting, 

In her lonely tower far 
Pinnacled by twinkling star; 

On the moon*lit waters glancing, 

• While the pallid wares are dancing; 

Like a sage thou com'st at night 
By the glow-worm’s em’rald Tight; 

Till Aurora, robed in dew. 

Like a bride of roseate hue. 

Bids thee to the east repair 
To adorn her golden hair. 


£. 


The Delight of Female Society.^The Song of the Cffvalier, 
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THE DELIGHT OF PEHALB BOCtETF ; 

from the novel of Woodstock. 

An hour with thee!—When earliest day 
Dapples with fold the eastern gray, 

Oh, what can frame my mind to bear 
The toil and turmoil, cark and care, 

New griefs, which coming hours unfold, 
And sad remembrance of the old ?— 

One hour with thee. 

One hour with thee!—When burning June 
Waves his red flag at pitch of noon; 

What shall repay the faithful swain, 

His labor on tne sultry plain; 

And, more than care or slteltVing bough, 
L'ool fev'rish blood and throbbing brow? — 

One hour with thee. 

One hour with thee!—When sun is set, 

O what can teach me to forget 
The thankless labors of the day, 

The hopes, the wishes, flung away, 

Tir increasing wants and less'ning gains, 
The master's pride who scorns my paihs ?— 

One hour with tneo. 


THE SONG OP THE CAVALIER; 

from the same Work. 

IIkino the bowl which'you boast. 

Fill it up to the brim; 

'Tis to him we love most, 

And to all who love him. 

Brave gallants, stand up. 

And avaunt, ye base carles! 

Were there death in the cup. 

Here *s a health to king Charles! 

Though he wanders through dangers, 
Unaided, unknown. 

Dependent on strangers. 

Estrang’d from his own ; 

Though 'tis under our breath, 

Amidst forfeits and perils. 

Here's to honor and faith. 

And a health to king Charles! 

Let such honors abound 
As the time can afford, 

The knee on the ground, 

And the hand on the sword; 

But the time shall come round, 

When, *mid lords, dukes, and earls, 

The loud trumpets shall sound, 
Here’s a health to king Charles! 
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A Cure for, aU Ills,—The proud Lady. 

A CURE FOR ALL ILLS ; 

the Song of a jovial Party, 

If aught he found wrong itvour frolics to-night, 

A hundred years lienee will set it to right: 

’Tis folly to sacritiue comforts to fame ; 

A hundred years hence it will all be the same. 

And what though the cynic approves not our glee, 

A hundred years hence he *$ not wiser than we. 

Live long, or live short, we shall live while wc can, 

As the hundred years hence wilt make it all one. 

The present is ours, we know nought of to-morrow ; 

A hundred years hence there’s an end to all sorrow. 
Dismiss’d by the doctor, or by the disease, 

A hundred years hence we *11 be all at our ease. 

And spend we now freely, or hoard up our pence, 

WeVe not poorer or richer—a hundred years hence. 
Dome, then, a bumper, a bumper o'erflowing! 

Where is the heart not with gratitude glowing. 

To honor the man who, by deep meditation, 

Has found out at last this grand consolation, 

Tins fact of all facts, this astonishing truth. 

Which ought to be known from the north to the south. 
From the east to the west ? and specially why, as 
Compar’d to the trash in our pharmacopscias, 

’Tis diamond to dross: so let nations and tongues 
Proclaim it aloud, in the strength of thoir lungs. 

That a cure is found out for the worst of all evils. 

For heart-aches, for sulks, and all kinds of blue-devils, 
Of course for all ailments, whate’er they may he; 

And, wonder of wonders, nought’s said of a fee 
For that which, in giving contentment and ease, 

’Midst the troubles of liie and the plagues of disease. 
Exceeds every thought that man has been able 
To gather from facts, or to read of in fable. 

Witti all kinds of drugs then henceforward dispense ; 
The cure of all cures is the ‘ hundred years lienee.’ 


THE moUD LADV, 

hy the Authoress of the Troubadour. 

OKi what could the lady’s beauty match. 

If it were not the lady’s pride ? 

A hundred knights from far and near 
Woo’d at that lady’s side. 

The rose of the summer slept on her cheek, 

Its lily upon her breast, 

And her eyes shone forth like the glorious star 
That rises the first in the west. 

There were some that woo’d for her land and gold. 

And some for her noble name, 

And more that woo’d for her loveliness; 

But her answer was still the same— 

** There is a steep and lofty wall, 

Wlicre my warders trembling stand; 

He who at speed shall ride round its height) 

For him snail be my hand,” 

2 T 





The Proud Lady» 

Many turn'd away from the dee<l» 

The hope of their wooing* o'er; 

But many a young knight mounted the steed 
He never mounted more. 

At last there came a youthful knight, 

From a strange and far country; 

The steed that he rode was white as the foam 
Upon a stormy sea. 

And she who had scorn'd the name of love 
Now bow'd before its might. 

And the lady grow meek as if disdain 
Were not made for that stranger knight. 

She sought at first to steal his soul 
By dance, song, and festival; 

At length on bended knee she pray'd 
He would not ride the wall. 

But gaily the young knight laugh'd at her fears. 
And flung him on his steed ; 

There was not a saint in the calendar 
That she pray'd not to in her need. 

She dared not raise her eyes to see 
If Hrav'n had granted her prayer. 

Till she heard a light step bound to her side ; 
The gallant knight stood there ! 

And took the lady Adeline 
From her hair a jewel'd band. 

But the knight repell'd the offer’d gift. 

And turn’d from the offer'd hand. 

And deem'st thou that I dared this deed, 

Lady, for love of thee ? 

The honor that guides the soldier’s lancc 
Is mistress enough for me. 

“ Enough for me to ride the ring. 

The victor’s crown to wear. 

But not in honor of the eyes 
Of any lady there. 

“ 1 had a brother whom I lost 
Through thy proud cruelty; 

And far more was to me his love. 

Than woman’s love can be. 

** 1 came to triumph o'er the pride 
Through which that brother fell; 

1 laugh to scorn thy love and thee, 

And now, proud dame, farewell !" 

And from that hour the lady pined. 

For love was in her heart. 

And on her slumber there came dreams 
She could not bid depart. 

Her eye lost all its starry light. 

Her cheek grew wan and pale. 

Till she hid her faded loveliness 
Beneath the sacred veil. 
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And she cut off her long dark hair, 

And bade the k^orld farenrell, 

And she now dwells a veiled nun 
111 Saint Mary*H cell. 


THE DEAD WARRIOR ; 

from Mre, Radcliffe*9 Metrical Tale of St, Alhan'e Abbey, 

Where were his friends when he sunk low ? 

Knew they no strange presaging woe? 

Ah, no I they talk’d, or laugh’d or sang, 

Unconscious of his dying pang* 

No eye wept o’er his lowly bier, 

The dew of heaven his only tear; 

And sighs of eve alone were here, 

Itustling the light leaves o’er his head, 

As if they mourn’d the warrior dead ; 

Afaking his stiHness seem more still, 

Alore sad the shade of grove and hilt. 

» 

Here shall he rest till distant day, 

1 n the deep forest’s untrod way, 

Uofiin’d in steely arms alone; 

And, for carv’d sepulchre of stone, 

And foliaged vault of choral aile, 

The living oak, with darker smile. 

Shall arch its broad leaves o’er his form— 

Poor shroud and guard from sun and storm! 

The woodlark shall his requiem sing, 

Perch’d high upon his branchy tomb ; 

And every morn, tbougb morn of Spring, 

Shall o’er him spread a moUrnful gloom; 

And-every eve, at twilight pale, 

Jlisxhann'y-bii'd shall sweetly wail; 

And glow-worms, with their watch-torch clear, 

Wait mutely round his grassy bier. 

Keeping aloof from his dark rest 
Iteptiles that haunt the hour unblest, 

Till other morn her cold tear sited, 

And ’balm anew the soldier dead. 


THE AUVENTUREAS; 

from the Specimens of German Ro¬ 
mance. 

Alberto, a vocalist of moderate talent, 
was induced by a spirit of adventure to 
remove to Milan from Turin, which was 
his native city. He hoped to be much bet¬ 
ter received there than at home, where, 
indeed, he had never been particularly 
admired. Relying upon the maxim, that 
a prophet is nothing in hisown country, 
lie got every thing ready, and now he only 
wanted a companion, who might defray 
two-thirds of the traveling expenses, and 
at the same time be a sort of servant to 


him. This very person he thought he 
had found in his neighbour Xavier. This 
was a joiner, somewhat slow in under¬ 
standing, but stout, kind-hearted, brave, 
and true. His greatest folly was his 
having taken such a prodigious fancy to 
Alberto, that he could not hear to be 
away from him, and, therefore, dedi¬ 
cated all his leisure hours to his society. 
His simplicity had always served as a 
butt for the would-be witticisms of his 
friend : that he bore willingly. As a boy, 
Alberto had often drubbed him: that 
also he bore patiently, comforling him¬ 
self in his mind with being in reality the 
stouter. When any one reproached him 
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with his passiveness, he would cite as 
his authority the example of the mastiff 
CiEsar, who suffered ^he little Dido to 
bite his ears every day without bein^ 
angry. Then on a Sunday he would wash 
his hands with almond-paste, put on his 
best clothes, and thus would visit Al¬ 
berto, and think himself highly fortu¬ 
nate if that elegant gentleman walked 
out with him, and allowed himself to be 
entertained at his expense. 

' When the two friends had arrived at 
Milan, Alberto carried the vanity of a 
citizen into the world of fancy, and pre¬ 
ferred playing a stupid Holofernes in 
Judith to any part of low but real hu¬ 
mor. He at length obtained permission 
to make a trial,—and it was high time ; 
for neither he nor Xavier had a farthing 
left, and the host had for some days past 
been threatening to turn them out of his 
house. The evening came after a day 
of toil to poor Xavier, who had been 
running about ever since tlie morning 
to provide the necessaries for Ids friend 
—not to speak of the preceding night, 
when he had gone to bed with tearful 
eyes, beseerhing the holy Virgin to let 
all go well witli Alberto, and to send him 
uhuuduiire of applause. In his simpli¬ 
city, he did nut recollect tliat, according 
to catholic ideas, the holy V^irgiu was 
not in the habit of meddling with thea¬ 
trical matters; he only knew that Mary 
Avas good and powerful, and that ivas 
enough for him. Alberto was now 
equipped with a mighty helmet of gold 
paper, a prodigious beard, a formidable 
sword at his side, and innumerable 
s])ang]es on his cuirass, like stars in a 
wint(*r’8 sky. Xavier had scarcely bold¬ 
ness enough to embrace his Hebrew ex¬ 
cellency, and Avish him luck as he set 
out for the theatre, wliitlier he himself 
followed at the proper time, but with a 
beating heart. 

Alberto, being htssed off the stage, 
rushed out of tlie theatre in the greatest 
despair. For the first few moments he 
resolved that lie would not outlive such 
a disgrace, and, wrapped in a black 
mantle, under Avhich he still wore his ro¬ 
mantic dress, he resolved to drown him¬ 
self ; but, as no water Avas at band, he 
thought it Avould be more convenient 
to use Xavier's traveling pistols. It was 
in this mood he reached the inn, which 
he scarcely dared to enter; he knew that 
the patience of his host must be ex¬ 
hausted after this unlucky trial, and he 
expected to be kicked out of doors. His 


spirit Avas now at its lowest ebb; he 
feared he should die of hunger, the only 
hope of preventing which, seemed to be 
in Xavier’s supporting both by the labor 
of his hands. Entering his room, he 
found itdesolate and abandoned: " Ah,” 
thought he, “ the host has already seised 
our little property. Where are vo«> my 
brother Aavier, my friend in life and 
death ?”—His meditations were stopped 
by the appearance of the host, Avho told 
liim that Xavier hud takcui olf every 
thing, paid for all, and gone to a grand 
hotel. Alberto Avould not believe his own 
ears, and, eA*en after the host had repeat¬ 
edly assured him of it, he left the house 
in great doubt, or rather Avith the cer¬ 
tainty that it was all mockery, and that 
Xavier, turned out of the house, was run¬ 
ning distracted about the streets in search 
of liim. Still he went, for he had no al¬ 
ternative. With tottering steps and trem¬ 
bling voice he approached the dashing 
servant who stood at tin* door of the ho¬ 
tel, in a fine white apron, tucked up on 
one side, and silk stockings. When the 
man heard his name, he said, “ Quite 
right, sir; he pleased to follow me.”— 
Witli these words he caught up a silver 
candlestick, and lighted Alberto up 
stairs into a magnificent cliamber, where 
he found Xavier, lying at full leng^th on 
a sofa in his boots. No sooner did the 
latter see his friend than he ran up to 
him with open arms. JJc had heard of 
Alberto's ill success, and hoped to con¬ 
sole him by the relation of his oivn good 
Icrtune, for he had in the mean time Avon 
a large sum at a gauiiug-hou.se. “ Forget 
all cabals,” he cried, and let the theatre 
go to the devil; you are now no longer in 
need of it.”—But tliis success, instead of 
comforting Alberto, only vexed him still 
more.—“ Do you suppose,” he said, with a 
scornful look,*'that 1 worshiped theMuses 
only for the sake of eating and drink- 
ing?”-» Well, then,” replied Xavier, 
"you may worship them for amusement 
as much as you please. Take heart, 
brother: liere comes the supper; the 
wine is already on the sideboard, and 
the musicians only wait for the signal to 
begin while Ave enjoy ourselves.”-** Quite 
ri|^t!” exclaimed Alberto, bitterly; 
" they Avho can neither Avrite nor road 
should have all those things! It is^uite 
in rule that 1 should receive alms from 
you."—With this, he began a song in de- 
rision of stupidity, Avhicn always attains 
to posts of honor. Xavier, nowever, 
quietly submitted tj his friend's noble 
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anther, seated himself at the table with 
infinite resignation, and revenged him¬ 
self only upon the provisions. When 
Alberto found how little effect his anger 
produced, he placed himself opposite to 
Xavier, and, notwithstanding his vexa¬ 
tion, condescended to enjoy the supper. 
In the Lethe of winche drowned his cares; 
hut the musicians were obliged to desist, 
for he could not tolerate music, since 
the hissing of the pit had mingled with 
the tones of flic orchestra, and put him 
out ill liis sinaiuiT. Hitherto he had onlv 
despised Xavier ; now he began to liate 
him, and only thought how he could best 
help liim to dissipate his property. Hut, 
simple as Xavier was in other things, he 
yet understood very well that it would 
be lueie madness to attack the capital 
when he might live comfortably on tlic 
interest. This lie kindly divided witli 
his associate; and they now resolved to 
quit Milan, as Alberto did not wish to re¬ 
main an object of mockery for the loun¬ 
gers of that city. 

At Florence, Alberto was hurried by 
youthful passion into a love-adventure ; 
and Xavier also lost his heart. When his 
friends visited him, they found him 
thoughtful and abstracted ; he paid no 
attention to their jokes; his laugh had 
lost much of its heartiness: he was Soiiie- 
tiines even heard to sigh. Alberto en- 
ileavoiired to find out the meaning of 
this change, and it was not loti” before 
Xavier unbosomed himself to his friend. 
—“ No one,” he said “knows where the 
shoe pinches him but he who wears it; 
and 1 n.ivcoiten wondered how you could 
fall in love; now J begin to comprehend 
the possibility of it, for I myself have 
lately begun to experience sometliing 
of the sort,”—Alberto was all ear. Xavier 
continued “ You have imagined that I 
could never be loved ; but it is very pos¬ 
sible that you may have reckoned with¬ 
out your host, for, to speak candidly, 1 
havefallendesperately in love-*’—“ With 
whom, brother?” exclaimed Alberto.— 
“ 1 kno^v as little of her as you do of your 
incognita. All that 1 can tell you is, 
she IS a lady of virtue and honor, al¬ 
though she sits at her window the whole 
day long. The only thing 1 cannot bear 
in her is the daily change of her head¬ 
dress, which no doubt might be attri¬ 
buted to vanity; but in otlier respects 
she is so quiet and thoughtful, that I 
cannot beiieve it of her, Otlier women 
are running backwards and forwards 
from their windows, like fools, to jeer at 


the passers-by, while she never looks 
out, out only straight before her.. Pro¬ 
bably she is occupied with some sort of 
work, and this it is which gives me cou¬ 
rage to gaze at her. Oh, you have never 
seen such blue eyes, such cherry lips, 
such a lovely bosom!”—“ Is she then 
handsomer than my church incognita 
asked Alberto.—“ That I cannot pre¬ 
cisely say,” replied Xavier, “ for I never 
fairly looked at the young lady whom 
you admire; but this girl’s features are 
deeply engraven upon my heart, and, if 
she should prove as handsome in mind 
as she is in body, I am resolved to marry 
her as soon as possible, provided she may 
have no objection.”—Upon Alberto’s 
(jiu'stioning Xavier more closely, he 
drew from him that the fair one lived at 
a milliner’s in the next street, and he 
comforted him with the assurance that 
such people were seldom very cruel. But 
love, which always doubts, overpowered 
Xavier, so that he could not rest without 
liearing the confession from her own 
lips. The next morning, therefore, they 
both passed by the bouse. Alberto looked 
very attentively at all the windows, but 
could only discover a’liandsonie milliner’s 
block, paitit<?d wlilte and red, and wear¬ 
ing a new head-dress to cnlice customers. 
He turned round to Xavier, and was 
about to complain of their having taken 
their walk to no purpose, when tfie hitter 
heaved a deep sigh from the very bottom 
of his breast, exclaiming, “ There, she 
has put on a new cap!—always elianging 
her head-dress!—always sitting at the 
window ! It does, indeed, please me in 
a certain measure, as it constantly gives 
me an opportunity of seeing her; but, 
after all, it is being somewhat too vain.” 
—Albert opened his eyes to double 
tbejr usual size, and stared at Xavier iis 
he asked, Is it she, brother, who sits 
yonder in the window? Is it she with 
whom you are so desperately in love r”— 
** And does,she not deserve it?” said 
Xavier.—“ Yes, undoubtedly,” replied 
the knavish Alberto, who hud formed 
his plan on the instant. 

, It was now arranged, that in a few 
days the elopement should take place to 
Piesole. Alberto took charge of all. 
The carriage came at the appointed time i 
the fair one was already in her place; 
Xavier got in; Alberto pressed him 
again to his breast, tore himself away 
amidst a Hood of tears, and bade the 
coachman drive on. For a tim^ Xavier 
scarcely dared speak. At last he 
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Opened liis lips with a timid question, 
but received no answer.—“ Perhaps she 
sleeps/’ thought he to himself—” should 
this decisive step trouble her? 1 must 
not be importunate. Doubtless she is 
bashful from being alone with me in a 
carriage so early in the morning twi¬ 
light. But the daybreak will restore 
courage to both of us, and with the even¬ 
ing she is mine.”—This mode of think¬ 
ing reconciled him to all, and, after hav¬ 
ing ventured one or two more fruitless 
questions, he seated himself opposite to 
his mistress, which position he occupied 
in silence till tlie sun rose, and showed 
him that he had run away with—a 
puppet. 

Abruptly leaving his dolly he ran 
toward the church, at the very time that 
Julia, whom Alberto loved, was taking 
the same direction. It seems that she lived 
in a house close by; a garden too was 
her property, and, just as she came 
out of the gate, she was met by Xavier, 
who, heated by the sun and by his 
WTath, felt himself tormented by an in¬ 
tolerable thirst. Without fiiirly looking 
her in the face, he greeted her with looks 
in which good humor and vexation were 
strangely mingled, and asked for some 
fruit from her garden to quench his 
thirst; upon this hhe invited him to come 
in. 'An old servant was despatched to 
iill a basket with fruit; and Xavier de¬ 
voured the melons with an eagerness 
that surprised Julia, whose curiosity was 
now excited to learn the cause of his agi¬ 
tation and alarm. Little persuasion was 
requisite to bring him to confession, for 
lie was eager to lessen the burthen of his 
grievances by imparting them to some 
■one. “ Madonna,^* he said, “ I verily be¬ 
lieve there has not been a man since the 
age of Methuselah who has suffered such 
an injury as I have.” Hitherto he had not 
observed with whom he was speaking, 
and had only considered Julia as a me¬ 
dium through which he might unbur- 
then himself of his resentment. Now, 
however, that he was going to relate his 
love adventure, he began to notice- her 
more closely. Her beauty blazed upon 
him at once, and he blusned up to the 
ears, and was forced to collect himself 
before he could recover his fluency. This 
confusion, however, gave him a pleasing 
expression, while the heat and his anger 
had added unusual animation to his well- 
formed features; his large hazel eyes 
■sparkled with unwonted flee, and lus very 
bashfulnevfe lent him a gentle character. 


which contrasted wonderfully with his 
mainly form. 

When he had ended his story, Julia 
smiled, and said, “ You should not take 
this affair so much to heart; for, if Al¬ 
berto enticed your shortsightedness to 
run away with a doll, he himself has 
fallen in love with a living maiden who 
in good truth has made him plainly feel 
how profoundly she despises him.”— 
Xavier stared at this declaration, for in 
his fervor he had entirely forgotten to 
mention the episode of Alberto's fair 
one.—“How do you know that, ma¬ 
donna ?” he exclaimed, “ From whom did 
you hear it?”—“ Do you then not reco¬ 
gnise me ?” said the fair Julia, laughing. 
“ Well, it is evideft you have no eyes 
for ladies, either real or artifleial,”— 
“ Is it possible ?” cried Xavier,—“ you, 
madonna, are that fair one?”—“ I, and 
none but I,”—“ And how then came you 
here?”—“ My little property is here. 
At that time 1 was on avisU to my aunt.” 
—“ And where then are your parents ?” 
—“ It is many years since they have 
rested in the grave,” replied Julia with 
a sigh.—“ I too have neither father nor 
mother,” said Xavier, while the tears 
stood in his eyes. “ And do you live 
Iierc alone?”—“ 1 possess this house and 
tliese gardens. Sometimes 1 go to the 
city to my aunt, but the greater part of 
my time I spend here, never so happy as 
in my solitude,”—For the first time in 
his life, Xavier gazed at a woman boldly. 

Hark ye, madonna ; are you resolved 
never to marry ?”—That is a very 
close question,” replied Julia, laughing. 
Here she would have broken off the con¬ 
versation, but Xavier held her back, and 
said, “ 1 have ventured for once, and if 
it do not take place now, it nevej* will. 
You are bcautiiul,—that your f^ce tells 
me: you are good,—that your beauty 
tells me. You have said that you are an 
orphan; a strange accident has united 
us, and, if I do not strike while the iron 
is hot, all *5 lost. I came out to be mar¬ 
ried, and it rests with you whether 1 
shall return as I set out, and be a laugh¬ 
ing-stock for the abominable Alberto, or 
triumph over him, and rout hlmentirely, 
not with a dagger, but with your pre¬ 
sence.”—In this way he continued to 

f iress the fair one, till he at last wrung 
rom her a consent. The suddenness -of 
her yielding did not at all strike him; 
and, that it may not surprise any one 
else, we must observe, that, at the time 
when Julia had iiiquii'ed into the cir- 
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cumstances of Alberto, she had also 
learned all about Xavier and his simple 
honest character. 

It may be easily supposed with what 
triumph Xavier carried back his bride 
with him to Florence. ' All his good 
friends were already collected at the city 
gate to receive him. Alberto himself 
y)ened the door, and cried out,—“ Well, 
Xavier, how have you prospered ? Have 
you brought back your beautiful bride ?’* 
—“ Yer,” replied Xavier, coolly, “ there 
she sits.”—“ What do 1 see!” exclaimed 
Alberto, confounded.—“ Another inge¬ 
nious trick of the capricious lady Fortune, 
Master Alberto,” said Julia, laughing: 
“ sometimesone plays below and is hissed, 
while another plays above^ and gains 
twenty thousand scudi. Sometimes an 
honest soul is supposed to marry a wooden 
puppet, and thepuppet suddenly changes 
to a living maiilen, who has actually re¬ 
fused the gallant Alberto. Xavier is 
much indebted to you, sir; and though 
you have lived upon him, and made him 
your butt, what does that signify? To 
ou alone he owes his property and his 
ride.” 


GASTON DE BLONDEVILLE, 

a Romance^ with some poetical Pieces^ 
by Anne Radcliffe ; also, a Memoir 
of the Author, and Extractsfrom her 
Journals, 

4 vols. 

The sway exercised over the feelings, 
but more particularly over the imagina¬ 
tion, by this ingenious lady, cannot easily 
be forgotten;—the forcible impression 
will long remain. Without the vise of 
supernatural terrors, the agency of magic, 
or enchantment, or the adduetbn of mira¬ 
cles, she enchained the minds of herread. 
ers by a potent spell, which could not 
he altogether broken before she brought 
everything, however improbable, within 
the bounos of possibility and the laws 
of nature. But, in the present romance, 
as if she wished to gratify those who had 
blamed her for not baving them in doubt, 
suspense, and perplexity, she has intro¬ 
duced a spectre as a real agent, not a 
fabricated object of temporary terror. 

Gaston de Blondeville is a Gascon 
knight, who has found favor with his 
country-woman, queen Eleanor, and her 
royal consort, Henry III. of England. 
As a mark of his h^h regard, the king 
seconds the suit of Gaston, who pretends 
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to the liand of the daughter of tlie earl 
of Huntingdon, The earl is by no means 
delighted with the match, partly on ac¬ 
count of the inferior rank of Blondeville, 
and partly because he joins with the 
people in their prejudices against the 
crowds of foreign courtiers who flock 
around the, queen. Henry, however, 
finds the means of gaining over the old 
earl,and he and alibis court prdlxed to 
hold their revelry at Kenilworth, where 
the nuptial ceremony is to he performed. 
The story opens with a description of the 
procession into Kenilworth. 

It was at the feast of Saint Michael, 
that king Henry, with his queen ami 
sundry nobles of the realm,'and a mar¬ 
vellous train of estates and gentils, came 
to keep court in Ardcnne, in his castle of 
Kenilworth. The day was drawing to 
an end ere they arrived; and it was a 
goodly sight to see this noble company 
coming over the forest, till then so lone¬ 
some; and the last light of this day's 
suu glittering upon the helmets and 
lances of the king's guard; likewise on 
the gorgeous apparming of the horses, 
and trumpets with banners unrolled, 
that went before his grace; also on the 
litters of the queen, covered with cloth 
of gold and with tapestry of rich colours 
brought from her own land beyond tlie 
sea. This noble train, with all the spear¬ 
men attendant on the king, was like to n 
little army covering the paths and tracks, 
for many miles, as they wound amongst 
the woods: or like to some mighty rive)', 
that, flowing alon^, appears, where the 
shades open, in shining bends upon tlie 
plain, and is lost again as they enter be¬ 
neath the gloom; but yet you may judge 
of their course throughout all the pro* 
spect; like as you may the broken lines 
of the great aqueduct, stretching over 
the plains of our dear father of Rome, 
which, as we perceive its distant point 
athwart those solitudes, we connect in 
our minds into one great whole, grander 
in its sweep than it might have shown 
when it stood complete.” 

This procession is interrupted by tlie 
sudden fainting of a manpear the person 
of the king. On his recover^^, he gives 
utterance to dark and mysterious ejacu¬ 
lations, which seem to throw suspicion 
on some of the royal train. The next 
day he falls at the feet of the king, and 
demands justice upon Gaston de Bionde- 
ville, whom he accuses of murder. The 
accuser, Hugh Woodreeve, a merchant 
of Bristol, traveling through a forest 
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near Kenihvortb, with a large sum of 
money, in company with two other mer¬ 
chants and a knight returning from 
Palestine, had been attacked by lobbers, 
who killed the knight, and plundered 
the rest of tlie party. Gaston, being de¬ 
clared to be the ruffian leader, seems to 
he confounded at the cjiarge; and, as 
he for a moment conducts himself in a 
suspicious manner, the mevcliant’s tale is 
listened to. An examination takes place, 
but the witness appears to prevaricate, 
and the immediate result is, that he is 
confined in a lofty tower for presuming 
to charge a courtier with so foul a crime. 
The marriage now proceeds, in spite of 
the renewed disinclination of the lady's 
father, who doubts the innocence of his 
future son-in-law. During the ceremony 
a stranger is observed to be present. 

“There was that day in the chapel, 
among the crowd, by some unknown 
hap, a stranger, who seemed to observe, 
with more attention than the greater 
part, all that passed; yet did he never 
ask a question, nor speak to any one 
there. He %vas seen in different parts, 
although the press of people was so 
great, that it was difficult for any one to 
change his station. At last, having 
reached the sepulchre of Geoffrey de 
Clinton, he leaned among the tomb- 
lights there, and moved no piore. There 
was in his countenance a touching so¬ 
lemnity, while he watched the progress 
of the ceremony, which was noticed by 
many present; for, in his whole demea¬ 
nor there was something (though it was 
difficult to explain what) that drew away 
the attention of many from the sight they 
caipe to witness, and that was a pity, for 
it was such a sight as is seldom seen.*’ 

The sight almost overpowers the bride¬ 
groom, who cannot conceal his consterna¬ 
tion. 

“ When the archbishop asked, who 
gave away the maiden, his highness, ad¬ 
vancing, graciously delivered her to the 
baron, who, bending one knee, received 
her of the king; but, as he rose up, his 
countenance snowed not joy, or love—it 
showed consternation. His eyes had 
glanced on th#torab of Geoffrey de Clin¬ 
ton, and were now riveted where the 
stranger stood. The stranger, as he still 
leaned amidst the torches tnere, seemed, 
however, unmoved by the dismayed looks 
of the bridegroom; nis gloomy sternness 
was unshaken. But the emotion of the 
baron increased; his looks became deadly 
pale, and ^ could no longer repeat the 


words tliat were necessary in the cere¬ 
mony. AU eyes were soon directed upon 
him, and theii upon the lady Barbara, 
who fell into a swoon, and would have 
sunk on the ground, had not the king's 
arm sustained *her. Her maidens, and 
some of the queen's ladies, hastened to 
her assistance; but, though almost every 
one in (he chapel looked upon her with 
pity and care, the baron regarded her 
not, nor seemed to know what had hap¬ 
pened to her. His attention was still fixed 
upon the tomb, whither, too, directed by 
his looks, all other eyes now turned; but 
they perceived only the extended marble 
image of the dead one within, and the 
torches burning round it. The stranger 
was no longer there. The hasty surprise 
of the king, the calm displeasure of the 
archbishop, the severe curiosity of the 
young prince Edward, the distress of 
the l^y motlier, and the wonder of all, 
where this might end, may not be told.” 

The ceremony, however, is completed, 
and an entertainment is given. In the 
course of the festivity, tlie eye of the 
king is arrested by the sight of a peculiar 
figure in armour, standing in a place to 
which, by his orders, no spectator liad 
been admitted. 

“The king had given back the cup into 
the hands of the lord Norfolk, and was 
resting in his chair, when hr saw the cur¬ 
tain drawn back of that window, which 
opened from his own chamber upon tlic 
gallery of arms, and a person standing 
there. While his highness marveled by 
what means any one could have admit¬ 
tance into that chamber, the keys l>eing 
in the custody of the lord-constable, the 
window was unfolded, and the person, 
advancinginto the gallery, came forward 
to the front, and there stood still, and 
with great seeming confidence, beside 
the armour of Richard the Lion. Al¬ 
though the light, that fell there from 
the roof, was not so strong that his high¬ 
ness, at such a distance, could distinguish 
the countenance of this person, yet, by 
the grey gleam reflected there, he seemed 
to be clothed in steel, with a helmet on 
his head ; and so like was he to the form 
of king Richard, that, had not his high¬ 
ness seen him advance, and the real shape 
of motionless armour standing by, he 
would have thought this but a figure fur 
show, like the others there. The king, 
no less surprised by the strangeness of 
this appearance, than displeased by ihe 
boldness which had thus openly defied 
his command respecting that chamber. 
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ordered an psqiiire to repair to tlie lord- 
constable, who ivas himself in the hall, 
and learn whom he had admitted there. 
The baron, who stood by, looking whi¬ 
ther the king looked, on a sadden 
clianged countenance; and his highness 
again observed that stupor and dismay, 
which he had iiotired in the morning, 
beginning to fix his eyes and to spread 
over every feature. The king spoke 
sharply to him, to rouse him, as was sup¬ 
posed, from liistrance; but without effect, 
for he stood fixed and stiffened, like to a 
marble statue, yet with looks bent on 
the gallery where the stianger stood.’* 
This ciiT.nmstance, the appearatu’c of 
a strange harper or jongleu%\ and the 
representation of the alleged murder hy 
mysterious mummers, seem to counte¬ 
nance the charge of (laston, that the 
merchant is a sorcerer, or in league with 
sorcerers, the malignant enemies of the 
royal favorite, who forged this accusa¬ 
tion for the’ purposes of revenge. The 
solitary prisoner is visited by a stranger 
in the night, who pretends regard for 
his safety, and proceeds to persuade him 
to retract his charge against iilonde- 
ville. When he finds that he cannot 
prevail in this instance, he tetnpts the 
merchant to trust himself to his guidance, 
with a pretended view to his escape, 3’he 
wanderings th ough the dark mazes of 
the castle arc curiously described. The 
guide is called the prior of St. Ma^’s ; 
Init lie is found to be an armed ruman. 
In the course of the subterranean ex¬ 
pedition,— “The merchant followed 
down a very long flight of steps, ending 
in a passage, which he supposed lay 
under the fosse. Here the air ivas so 
changed by an unwholesome vapour, 
that It was painful to breathe it; and the 
lamp burned so dimly at times, that he 
feared it would expire. The prior often 
stopped to nurse the flame, and once, as 
he lifted the lamp high, and it revived, 
his garment flew back, and VVoodreeve 
now saw, beyond all possibility of doubt, 
a dagger at his girdle. His eyes were 
fixed upon it, till his conductor saw that 
he observed it; and then, laying his 
hand upon the hilt, he said, ‘ In times 
like these, every one should be somewhat 
armed.’ But now another object had 
seised the attention of the merchant, and 
he stooil in horror. In drawing forth 
the dagger, his companion had turned 
aside hts vesture, aiu\ behold! a chain 
of gold hung about liis neck, which, 
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from its ponderous but higlily wrouglit 
ornaments, Woodreeve instantly thought 
was the very chain worn by his kinsinati 
at the time of his death; and he doubted 
not that in the prior he saw one of the 
assassins. At this conviction, he lost all 
, presence of mind, so that he foresaw not 
tiow much he might hasten his peril, and 
lessen his chance of finally avoiding it, 
in betraying his thoughts to the prior, 
whose revenge might be accomplished 
in such a place without danger (as it ap¬ 
peared} from any human uieans of dis¬ 
covery. He seized the lamp, and hold¬ 
ing it dose to the chain, cried out, Mt is 
the same—there are the very links, that 
shape—the initials of his name.’—M)f 
whose name?’ said the prior, eagerly; 
and, as he spoke, Woodreeve recollected 
the voice of the very robber to whom he 
had delivered up his own treasure. The 
prior, still without having changed his 
voice, repeated the question. ‘ Of my un¬ 
fortunate kinsman,’ ansfwerecTWoodreeve: 
‘I now know you.’ Instantly the dis¬ 
covered ruffian, without one word, drew 
the dagger from the imperfect grasp 
which Woodreeve liad of it, and upraiHcd 
his hand with a tierce and deadly inten¬ 
tion ; but the blow descended not; the 
poignard fell from his hand, and Ids eyes 
seemed fixed upon some object bevoiid, 
The poor merchant, who for an iiistaiu 
had been motionless and confoinuled with 
terror, seeing this, gathered courage, and 
turned to discover what held his enemy 
in this trance; but nothing could he per¬ 
ceive save the dusky avenue. Then, 
losing not another moment, he fled, with 
“the lamp, along that unknown way ; but 
he liad neglected to seise the dagger, 
which had fallen on the ground, and 
might easily have been made a weapon 
for himself. He followed tlie avenue till 
his breath failed, and lie was compelled 
to stop; but, soon thinking he heard 
steps behind him, he again went on, and, 
flying for very life, hope and fear sup- 
piiedhim with strength. He had now 
gonea great length of way without huvi ng 
discovered any thing like an nutlet, and 
he rested again for breath, and to revive 
his failing lamp. He fistened, and, though 
he heard no footsteps in pursuit, he re¬ 
membered the soundless steps with which 
his treacherousC'Onductor had, this night, 
passed along several chambers, and he 
was not convinced that he was distant, 
though unheard. The intenseness with 
whicTi he listened for any remote otlone 
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lound loenied to sharpen his sense of 
hearing-, as the seiiinan’s sight discovers 
things fvhich are so small and distant as 
to he unseen by others. Thus now, 
while Wood reeve listened, he thought he 
heard^—not footsteps, but a little strain 
of music, so faint and fleeting, it was 
more like tlie moonlight shadow of a 
fleecy cloud that glides along the hills, 
and fades ere you can say it is, than any 
certain truth. It served, liowever, at 
first, to revive his hopes; he judged it 
came from without the castle walls; but 
then, 'perhaps, from soldiers on their 
watch, and if so, his deliverance could 
not be nigh. Still, as his only hop'e lay 
that way, he hastened forward, and pre¬ 
sently he again tliought he heard music. 
He stopped, and no longer doubted this ; 
the sound was nearer, and he gradually 
distingubhed a faint, solemn swell of 
Toicesand instruments. As he advanced, 
they sank and were lost awhile, and then 
a high and long-continued strain of many 
mitigling voices was heard. Soon after, 
it sank away at a distance, tfnd he heard 
it no more. Hut now he fancied steps 
were coming behind him, and, quicken¬ 
ing his own, he came to a bend of the 
avenue, and espied a door which seemed 
to close its dreary length. Three mas¬ 
sive bars secured it; but there was also 
a lock. While he stood before it, and 
looked back on the long sloping avenue, 
almost as far as his lifted lamp could 
throw its blunted rays, he heard no sound 
either of step or breath from within or 
from without that door, nor saw the prior 
advancing through that dim way benind 
him. The bolts gave way to his return¬ 
ing strength, anu even the lock did not 
long resist. Already bethought he felt 
the fresh air from without the castle 
walls; but, opening the door, he stepped 
not out upon a platfoim of grass, or 
under the boughs of the free forest; he 
stepped upon a little winding stair, that 
Tventpp a turret (as he verily believed) 
of another tower—some out-post of the 
castle.. At this, his heart sank nigh to 
fainting; for how should he escape de¬ 
tection from those who guarded it, and 
whose voices he now thought he heard 
singing, in dreary chorus, on thcir night- 
watch? Having consiilered a moment, to 
little purpose, for ho had no choice but 
to go on, he went tip the stair, and came 
to another door. He listened for a while, 
but all within was still, and he undrew 
the bolt that held it, and would liave 
stepped forwsrd, but was baffled by what 


he thought a curfeiiin tliat Imng before it. 
In this he deceived himself; it was the 
tapestry of a chamber. Perreiving this, 
he stopped again, before he lifted it, to 
consider how beat he might dtisclose him¬ 
self, if any one were withinbut all being 
silent, he ventured to lift the aitas, and 
found himself in a great arched chamber. 
A lamp was burning near a reading- 
desk ; out no person appeared, and he 
looked round wttli a mixture of terror 
and curiosity, still holding up the arras 
with one hand, and with the other his 
lamp, to survey the limits of the room ; 
and- he still kept one foot on the door¬ 
step, as ready to retreat on tlio first 
alarm. At length, perceiving that he 
was indeed alone in this cliamber, he let 
.the hangings drop, and ventured forward 
in search of an outlet, through which to 
escape; but he saw norie. Tlie walls 
were covered with tapestry, which con¬ 
cealed whatsoever doors might be within 
them, and presented in colours various 
good deeds. A large oriel-window uf 
fretted stone-work rose in sharp arches, 
closed with glass, stained in a mosaic of 
diverse rich colours. This window showed 
also the emblazoned arms of Geoffrey de 
Clinton, with many a golden rule in 
scroll-work and labels on the glass. All 
this Woodreeve espied, while, with his 
lamp in hand, he searched around for 
some outlet to depart by. It seenieth 
not expedient to set down here all the 
objects he saw in this chamber; suffice 
it to say, it was an oratory, and the hi¬ 
stories on the tapestry, and all the gar¬ 
niture, were such as arc meet for such a 
lace. On a table lay diverse folios, well 
ossed with silver; among them were 
Matthew of Westminster and the Golden 
Legend. An arm-chair with .purple 
cu^ions stood by the reading-desk, on 
which lay open a copy of the venerable 
Bede, and a missal beside it, freshly 
illuminated. At all he saw, his mind 
misgave him that this was some chamber, 
not of the castle, but of the priory; and 
if so, whither could he turn, to flee from 
destruction? His eye again glancing 
round the walls, he observed a part of 
the tapestry enclosed in a kind of frame¬ 
work, different from any other part of 
the arras; and hoping there migiit be a 
dour behind this^ he was advancing to¬ 
wards it, when he heard a rustling sound 
in another part of thechamber, and, turn* 
ing, beheld the arras lifted, and the prior 
himself standing in the samearch through, 
which he had entered. His countenauce 
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was livid and malicious, and he held in 
his hand the dagg'er he had dropped in 
the avenue. Hardly did Woodreeve cast 
a look behind himi hut rushing toward 
that frame-work, he found it held a door, 
which opened upon a vaulted passage of 
the priory, ending in a cloister. As he 
fled, he turned to see whether liis pnrsper 
advanced, and observed him standing at 
the great door of the chamber, making 
sign fur his return, us if, after having let 
that dagger and that murderer's look be 
seen, it were possible to lure him back 
again." 

The inercliant at length escapes from 
tlie castle, and seeks an asylum at the 
altar in the priory; but tlie monks do 
not venture to protect him against the 
authority of tlie king, who orders him to 
he tried. He is pronounced guilty, but 
i-6 saved by the re-appearance of the spec¬ 
tre. 'I'he king sees in his chamber a 
gleam of light, and, observing an ludis- 
tinet figure, exclaims, ‘ What art thou } 
wherefore art thou come?*—A voice an¬ 
swered, ‘ tiive me rest—theniist of death 
is on me!’—The phantom repeated,— 
‘Give me rest!'—‘ ilow maythat be?'— 
‘ Release an innocent man.*—* How may 
I know him to be such?* said the king. 
—* By the sword of justice, that lie^ be¬ 
fore ttiee. A knight-hospitaler was slain 
by that sword; it has, this day, slain his 
slayer, Gaston de Blondevilk;.' The prior 
of Saint Mat'v’s was hia accomplice, 
runish the guilty: release tlie innocent. 
Give me rest I’ The king had now suf^ 
ficicntlv recovered from his surprise, to 
demand proof of the prjor\s guilt, on 
which the vision answered, * 1 will call 
\ip one who may no more deceive.’ It is 
said that the king’s courage here failed, 
and he called out, * Forbear!’—* Recall 
your warrant, tbrn,’ demanded the spec¬ 
tre solemnly, * ere it be too late to save 
an innocent man.' At that moment the 
matin bell sounded. ‘ My time is short,’ 
said the vision; *if he perish for mv 
sake, he shall nut fall alone. Be warned V 
While these words still vibrated on his 
car, the king again heard the chant from 
the chapel, and knew that they were per¬ 
forming the second requiem. ‘ 1 am sum¬ 
moned,’ said the vision; * my bed ts in 
darkness; the worm is my sister: yet my 

hope-’ The king on looking up saw 

only the dim countenance of the knight; 
his form had disappeared; in the next 
moment, the face too had passed away. 
But who may speak the liorror of the 
king, when in its place he beheld that 


of the baron, but at In death; an expres¬ 
sion of solemnity and sufFering over¬ 
spread his visage; and the king heard 
the words, ‘ My guilt vras iny oootn; I 
sliall behold you no more. Tne prisoner 
is innocent. The prior is gone to his 
account. Be warned!’—At these words, 
cold drops stood on the king's forehead, 
and his eyes remained fixed on the vacant 
air where the countenance of Gaston had 
just appeared. At the same instant, these 
words of the distant requiem rose oti his 
ear; ‘ 1 go unto the dark lane, that is 
covered with tlie mist of deatli. The eye 
of man may no more behold me.”’ 

This romance will please those who 
are fond of chivalrous antiquity, and of 
the traces of religious and courtly solem¬ 
nity : but it is not deeply impressive or 
interesting. Some parts are dull and 
tedious: there is little variety in the de¬ 
tail; and the style, though occasionally 
forcible, is not distinguisbed by elegance; 
but the character of the ghostly person¬ 
age is well sustained, and that was pro¬ 
bably the chief oliject which thb fair 
writer had in view. 


WOODSTOCK, OK THE CAVALIER; 

(concluded from page 27^.) 

This novel has been overpraised by 
some, and too freely censured by others. 
7 o neither set of critics, in this case, can 
the superiority of judgement belong; for 
both have overshot the mark, and truni- 
gressed the bounds of moderation. Like 
all the novels of the same author, it con¬ 
tains much superfluity, and some extra¬ 
vagance, has little regularity of plot, and 
exhibits frequent instances of haste and 
carelessness; but, at the same time, it 
gratifies us with well-drawn characters 
and characteristic dialogues, traits of sen¬ 
timent and strokes of Ifumor. The com¬ 
mencement is striking; and the narrative 
becomes still more interesting in ks pro¬ 
gress, and forcibly recalls to our notice 
Uie remarkable period to which it refers. 

Sir Henry Lee, having dislodged the 
intruding party, recovers the lodge, and 
his daughter prepare 9 with alacrity to 
act as housekeeper.—** With a prouder 
and a lighter heart than had danced in 
her bosom for several days, she went 
forth to contribute her assistance to the 
regulation aod supply of the household, 
by bringing water from fair Ro8aili0nd*li 
well." 

We introduce this seemingly trivial 
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notice, because it leads to an adventure 
wliich our designer has selected as tlic 
subject of illustration*. 

“ IVitli a light step and a laughing 
brow the young lady was approaching 
the fountain, usually so solitary, when 
she paused on beholding some one seated 
beside it. She proceeded, however, with 
confidence, though with a step something 
less gay, when she observed that the 
person was a female;—some menial per* 
naps from the town, whom a fanciful 
mistress occasionally despatched for the 
water of a spring supposed to be pecu¬ 
liarly pure, or some aged woman, who 
made a little trade hy carrying it to tlie 
better sort of families, and selling it for 
a trifle. There was no cause, therefore, 
for apprehension. Yet the terrois of the 
time were so great, that Alice did not 
even see a stranger of her own sex with¬ 
out some apprehension. Denaturaliseil 
women had, as usual, followed the camps 
of both armies during Ihe civil war, who, 
on one side with open profligacy and pro¬ 
fanity,^ on tjic other with the fraudful 
tone of fanaticism or hypocrisy* exercised 
ni*ai'ly in liUe degree tlieir talents for 
muriler or plund(»r. lint it was broad 
clay-light; the distance from the lodge 
was trifling; and, though a littlealarmed 
at seeing a stranger ivliere mIip expected 
deep solitude, thedaughter of the haughty 
old iinighthad too much of tlielion about 
her to fear, without some determined or 
decided cause. 

“ Alice walked, flierefore, gravely on 
toward tlie fount, and composed her 
looks, us she took a hasty glance of the 
female who was seated tliere, and ad¬ 
dressed herself to her task of filling lier 
pitcher. The woman, whose presence 
had surprised and somcwliat startled her, 
was a person of the lower rank, whose 
red cloke,^ russet kirtle, handkerchief 
trimmed with Coventry blue, and coarse 
steeple hut, could not indicate at best 
any thjng higher than the wife of a small 
farmer, or, perhaps, the helpmate of a 
bailiff or hind. It was well if she proved 
nothing worse. Her clothes, indeed, 
were of good materials; but, what the 
female eye discerns witli half a glance, 
they were indiflferently adjusted and put 
on. This looked as ff they did not be¬ 
long to the person by whom they were 
worn, but were articles of which she had 
become the mistress by some accident, if 
not by some successful robbery. Her 

• Seethe degant Engraving annexed. 


size, too, was unusual; her features were 
swarthy and singularly harsh, and her 
manner altogether unpropitious. * The 
blessings of this bright day to one as 
bright as it is,* said' the stranger.—‘I 
thank you,* said Alice, and continued 

to All her pitcher busily. 

• • • • • 

“ ‘ Are the good dames of Woodstock 
so careless of their pretty daughters as 
to let the flower of them all wander about 
without a mother, or somebody to pre¬ 
vent the fox from running away with 
the Ifimbs ? — that carelessness shows 
small kindness.* ^ 

“ ‘ Content yourself, good woman,’ 
said Alice; ‘ I am not far from protec¬ 
tion and assistance.’-^* Alas, my pretty 
maiden,* said the stranger, patting with 
her large and hard liana the head which 
Alice bar! kept bended down toward the 
water which she was laving,—* it would 
hedifficuU to hear such a pipe as yours at 
the town, scream as loud as you would.* 
Alice shook the woman’s hand angrily 
off, and said, not without fear doubtless, 
but with some dignity, ‘ I have no reason 
to make my cries beard as far as Wood- 
stock ; I have help nearer at hand.’ 
The noble hound Bevis instantly broke 
through the bushes, and stood by her 
side.* ” 

The old wom^n, not daunted by the 
appearance of t!ie dog, continues to im¬ 
portune the young lady, follows her on 
her return to the house, drops a gold 
ring into the pitcher, and then disap¬ 
pears. 

Reflecting on this strange incident, 
and watcliing over her parent, as he 
slumbers in nis arm-chair, ‘\with the 
afiectionatc zeal, if^ not the effective 
power, of a guardian angel,’* Alice 
amuses herself, with an observance of 
the shifting clouds in a moonlight night. 
An impressive simile is suggested by 
this view of the face of nature.—“ There 
is, 1 know not why, something peculiarly 
pleasing to the imagination, in contem¬ 
plating the Queen of Night, when she 
is waaing^ among the vapors which she 
has not power to dispel, and which on 
their side are unable entirely to qiH|b;h 
her lustre. It is the striking image of 
patient virtue, calmly pursuing her way 
through good and bad report, having 
that excellence in herself which oi^ht to 
command all admiration, but bedimmed 
in the eyes of the world by suffering, by 
misfortune, by calumny.” 

in the midst of her cuntemplatluii • 
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Alice n planned by a noise at the win¬ 
dow. Two persons are preparing to en¬ 
ter: one IK attacked by the old knight, 
whose son he proves to he; the other U 
a young cavalier in the disguise of a 
page. He it was who had appeared to 
Alice in the garb of an old woman ; and, 
captivated by her attractions, he now 
aims with >ilo gallantry at her seduc¬ 
tion. She pretends to have no'idea of 
his meaning, and treats him with that 
contempt which ejeites liis indignation. 
He retires from her presence, and hastens 
into a wood to vent his anger and mor¬ 
tification. lie is suildenly stopped in 
his course by colonel Kverard, wlio pro¬ 
duces the ring niiich he had dropped 
into the pitcher, and accuses him of hav¬ 
ing endeavoured to reouite the hospita¬ 
lity of a worthy family by the basest 
arts. A combat ensues, which is pre¬ 
vented from being fatal or injurious by 
the interposition of sir Henry Lee. Soon 
after his return to the house, the amo- 
rons youth is left alone with Alice; and 
an interesting scene takes place. He 
first amuses licr with a love-song, and 
then proceeds to unpleasing importu¬ 
nities. She coolly remonstrates against 
the impropriety of his conduct, in dis¬ 
turbing the family of a respectable 
knight, who has incurred danger by af¬ 
fording an asylum to a page and a fu- 
gitive. 

“ I would to Heaven, fair Alice,” said 
tlie youth, “ that your objections to tlie 
suit which I am urging, not in jest, but 
most seriously, as that'on which my hap¬ 
piness depends, rested only on tlie low 
and precarious statiiA of Louis Keruc- 
guy!—Alice, thou liast tlie soul of thy 
family, and must needs love hotior. I am 
not the needy Scotish page, whom 1 
liave, for my own purposes, personated. 
This hand, poor us I seem, can confer a 
coronet. Keep it,’ said Alice, ‘ for 
some more ambitious damsel, my lord ; 
for such I conclude is your title, if this 
romance be true. I would not acceptyour 
band, could you confer a duchy,’—In 
one sense, lovely Alice, you liave neither 
over-rated my power nor niy affection. 
It is your king—it is Charles Stuart 
who speaks to you!—he can confer 
duchies, and, if beauty can merit them, 
it is that of Alice Lee. Nay—jiay—do 
not kneel—it is for your sovereign to 
kneel to thee, to whom he is a thousand 
times more devoted, than the wanderer, 
fjouis, dared to profesb himself. My 
Alice ha:s, i Know, been trained up in 


those principles of low and obedioncisto 
her sovereign, that she cannot. In con¬ 
science or in mercy, inflict on him tuck 
a wound as would be implied in tlie re¬ 
jection of his suit,’ 

“In spite of all the attempts of Charles 
to prevent her, Alice had pprtevered in 
kneeling on one knee, until she liad 
touched with bnr lip the hand with which 
he attempted to raise her. Hut this ea- 
lutation ended, she stood upright, with 
her arms folded on her bosom—her looks 
humble, but composed, keen and watch¬ 
ful, and so possessed of herself, so little 
flattered by tlie communication which the 
king had supposed would have been over¬ 
powering, that he scarce knew in what 
terms next to urge his solicitation. 

“ ‘ 'I’liou art silent—thou art silent,* 
he said, ‘ my pretty Alice. Has the king 
no more influence with tliee than the 
poor page?’—‘ In one sense every in¬ 
fluence,* said Alice ; ‘ fur he commands 
my best thoughts, ray best wishes, my 
earnest prayers, my devoted lo^'alty, 
which, as the locn of the liouse of Lee 
have been ever ready to testify with the 
sword, so aie the women bound to seal, 
if necessary, witli their blood. Hut be¬ 
yond tlic duties of a true and devoted 
subject, the king is even less to Alice 
Lee than poor Louis Kerneguy. The 
page could have tendered an honorahle 
union—the monarch can but offer a con¬ 
taminated coronet,*— ‘ You mistake, Alice, 
—you mistake,* said the king, earnestly, 
‘ Sit dowui, and let me speak to you—sit 
down—What is’t you fear ?’—‘ 1 fear no¬ 
thing, my lord,’answered AITce. ‘What 
caijl fear from the king of Britain—I, 
the daughter of his loyal subject, and 
under my father’s roof? But I remem¬ 
ber the distance betwixt us, and though 
I might trifle and jest with mine 
equal, to ray king 1 must only appear 
in the dutiful posture of a subjt*ct, unless 
where his safety may seem to icquiro 
that I do not aCknowlege Ins dignity.’ 

“ Charles, though young, living^ no 
novice in such scenes, was hurpriscd 
to encounter resistance of a kind which 
had not been opposed to him in similar 
ursuits, even in cases where he \m\ 
oen unsuccessful. There was neither 
anger, nor injured pride, nor disorder, 
nor disdain, real or affected, in the man¬ 
ners and conduct of Alice. She stood, as 
it seemed, calmly prepared to argue on 
the subject, which is generally abided 
by passion—Nhowed no incUnatioii to 
e^cape from tlie apartment, but appeared 
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determined tu liear witij patience the 
Huit of the lover—vviiile her countenance 
and manner intimated that she had this 
romplaisancet only in deference to the. 
coniniands of the lung. 

“ * Know, filtriplc girlj* said Charles, 

* that, in accepting iny proffered aifec- 
tion and protection, you breah through 
no law, either of virtue or morality. 
Those who are boru to royalty are de¬ 
prived of many of the comforts of private 
life—chiefly that which is, perhaps, the 
dearest ana most precious, the power of 
choosing their own mates for life, Th^ir 
formal weddings are guided upon prin¬ 
ciples of pollticnl expedience only; and 
those to whom they are wedded arc fre- 
q^uently, in temper, person, and dispo¬ 
sition, the most unlikely to make them 
liappy. Society has commiseration, 
therefore, toward us, and binds our un¬ 
willing and often unhappy wedlocks 
with chains of a lighter and more easy 
character than tliose which fetter other 
men, whose marriage ties, as more vo¬ 
luntarily assumed, ought, in proportion, 
to be more strictly binding. And there¬ 
fore, ever since the time that old Henry 
built these walls, priests and prelates, as 
Well as nobles and statesmen, have been 
accustomed to sec a Fair Rosamond rule 
the heart of an affectionate monarch, and 
console him for the few hours of con¬ 
straint and state which he must bestow 
upon some angry and jealous Eleanor. 
To such a connexion the world attaches 
no blame; they rush to the festival to 
admire the beauty of the lovely Esther, 
while the ^imperious Vasliti is left to 
queen it in solitude; they throng the 
palace to ask her protection, whose in¬ 
fluence is more in the state a hundred 
times than that of the proud consort; her 
offspring rank with the nobles of the 
land, and vindicate by their courage, 
like the celebrated Longsword, earl of 
Salisbury, their descent from royalty 
and from love. From such connexions 
uur richest ranks of nobles are recruited; 
and the mother lives, in the greatness of 
her posterity honored and olessed, as 
she died lamented and wept in tlie arms 
of love and friendship.' 

“ ‘ Did Rosamond so die, my lord ?’ 
said Alice. ^ Our records say she was 
poisoned by the injured queen—^poi¬ 
soned, without time allowed to call to 
God for the pardon of her many faults. 
Did her memory so live? I hav<e beard 
that, when the bishop purified the church 
jitGodstoi^e, her monument was broketi 


open by his orders, and her bones 
thrown out into unconsecrated ground.' 

“ ‘ Those were rude old days, sweet 
Alice,’ answered Charles; ‘ queens are 
not now so jealous, nor bishops so rigor¬ 
ous, A.nd know, besides, that, in the 
lands to which I would lead the loveliest 
of her sex, other laws obtain, which Re¬ 
move from such ties even the slightest 
show of scandal. There is a mode of 
matrimony, which, fulfilling all the 
rites of the church, leaves no stain on 
the conscience; yet, investing the bride 
with none of the privileges peculiar to 
lier husband's condition, infringes not 
upon the duties which the king owes tu 
his subjects ; so that Alice i^ee may, in 
all respects, become the real and laivful 
wife 01 Charles Stuart, except that their 
private union gives her no title to be 
queen of England.’ 

“ ‘ My amoitiun,' said Alice, ‘ will be 
sufficiently gratified to see Charles king, 
without aiming to share either bis dig¬ 
nity in public, or his wealth and regal 
luxury in private.' 

' 1 understand thee, Alice,’ said the 
king, hurt, but not displeased. Vou 
ridicule me, being a fugitive, for speak¬ 
ing like a king. It is a habit, i admit, 
which 1 have learned, and of which even 
misfortune cannot cure me. Jhit my 
case is not so desperate as you may sup- 

t iosc. My friends arc still many in these 
dngdoms; my allies abroad are bound, 
by regaidtotheiiown interest, to espouse 
my cause, I have hopes given me from 
Spain, from France, and from other na¬ 
tions ; and 1 have coididence that my 
father’s blood has not been poured forth 
in vain, nur is doomed to dry up without 
due vengeance. My trust is in Him from 
whom pi'inees derive tlicir titles; and 
tliink what thou wilt of my present con¬ 
dition, 1 have perfect confidence that I 
shall one day sit on the throne of £ng- 
land,’ 

‘ May God grant it!’ said Alice; 
‘ and that he grant it, noble prince, 
deign to consider whether you now pui- 
sue a conduct likely to conciliate his fa¬ 
vor. Think of the course you recom¬ 
mend to a motherless maiden, Avho hSs 
no better defence against your sophistry, 
than what the natural feeling oi female 
dignity inspires. Whether the death of 
her father, which would be the conse- 
uence of her imprudence; whether the 
espair of her brother, whose life has 
been so often in peril to save that of your 
majesty ;-*or the dishonor of the roof 
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which has sheltered yon, will read well 
itt your annals, or are events likely to 
propitiate God, whose controversy with 
your house has been too visible, or fcco- 
vev the affections of the people of Eng¬ 
land, in whose eyes such actions are au 
abomination, I leave to your own royal 
mind to consider.* 

“ Charles paused, struck with a turn 
to the conversation which placed his 
own interests more in collision with the 
gratification of his present passion than 
he had supposed.—‘ If yonr majesty,’ 
said Alice, curtsying deeply, ‘ has no 
farther commands for my attendance, 
may I be permitted to withdraw?’ 
‘ Stay yet a little, strange and iinprac- 
ticiiblc girl,* said the king, ‘ and answer 
me but one question:—Is it tlie lowness 
of my present fortune that makes my 
suit contemptible ?’—‘ 1 have nothing to 
conceal, my liege,’ i^he said, ‘ aud my 
answer shall he as plain and direct as 
the question you have asked. If I could 
have been moved to an act of ignomini¬ 
ous, insane, and ungrateful folly, it could 
only arise from my being blinded by 
tliat passion, which I believe is pleaded 
as an excuse for folly and for crime much 
more often than it has a real existence. 
I must, in short, have been in love, as it 
is called—and that might have been 
with my equal—biitsurely never with my 
sovereign, whether such only in title, orin 
possession of his kingdom.’—‘ Yet loy¬ 
alty was ever the pride, almost the ruling 
passion, of your Family, Alice,’ said the 
King.—‘ And could I reconcile that loy¬ 
alty,’ said Alice, ‘ with indulging my 
sovereign, by permitting him to prose¬ 
cute a suit dislionorable to himsclt as to 
me? Ought 1, as a faithful subject, to 
join him in a folly, which might throw 
yet another stumbling-block in the path 
to his restoration, and could only serve 
to diminish his security even if he were 
seated upon his throne ?'—‘ At this rate,* 
said Charles, discontentedly, * it would 
have been better to retain my character 
of the page, than assume that of a sove¬ 
reign, which it seems is still more irre¬ 
concilable with my wishes.'—‘ My can¬ 
dor shall go still farther,' said Alice. 
‘ I could have felt as little for Louis 
Kerneguy as for the heir of Britain ; for 
such love as 1 have to bestow (and it is 
not such as 1 read of in rompnee, or 
hear poured forth in song), has been al¬ 
ready conferred on another object. This 
gives your majesty pain—1 am sorry for 
It— but the whole^omest medicines arc 


often bitter.’—* Yes,* answered the king, 
with some asperity, * and physicians arc 
reasonable enough to expect their pa¬ 
tients to swallow them, as if they were 
honeycomb.—It is true, then, that whis¬ 
pered tale of the cousin colonel; and the 
daughter of the loyal Lee lias set her 
heart upon a rebellious fanatic!'—‘ My 
love was given ere I knew what the 
words fanatic and rebel meant. I re¬ 
called it not; for 1 am satisfied that, 
amidst the great distractions which di¬ 
vide the kingdom, the person to whom 
you allude has chosen his part, erro¬ 
neously pcrliaps, but conscientiously— 
he, therefore, has still the highest place 
in my affection and esteem. More he 
cannot have, and will notask, until some 
happy turn shall reconcile these public 
differences, and my father be once more 
reconciled to him. Devoutly do I pray 
that such an event may occur by your 
majesty’s speedy and unanimous restora¬ 
tion!’—‘You have found out a reason,’ 
said the king, pettishly, ‘ to make me 
detest the thought of hucIi ti change ; 
nor have you, Alice, any sincere interest 
to pray for it. On the contrary, do you 
not see that your lover, walking side by 
side with Cromwell, may, or rather must, 
share his power ? If Lambert does not 
anticipate him, he may even trip up Oli¬ 
ver’s heels, and reign in his stead. And 
think you not he will find means to over¬ 
come the pride of the loyal Lees, and 
achieve an union, for which things are 
better prepared than that which Crom* 
well is said to meditate betwixt one of his 
brats and the no less loyal heir of Fan- 
conberg?'—‘ Your majesty,’ said Alice, 
‘ has found a way at length to avenge 
yourself—if what 1 have said deserves 
vengeance.*—‘ I could point out a yet 
shorter road to your union,’ said the 
king. * Suppose that you sent your co. 
lonel word tnat there was one Charles 
Stuart here, who had come to disturb the 
saints in their peaceful government, 
which they had acquired by prayer ami 
preaching, pike and gun—and suppose 
he had art to bring down a half- 
score of troopers, quite enough, as times 
go, to deJIue the fate of this heir of 
royalty—think you not the pussessinn 
of such a prize as this might obtain from 
the Bumpers, or from Cromwell, such a 
reward as might overcome your father's 
objections to a roundhead's alliance, and 

? lacG the fair Alice and her cousin in 
uli possession of their wishes ?’ 

“ ‘ My lord’, said Alice, her cheeks 
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glowing*, and her eyes sparkling—* tins 
passes iny patience. 1 have heard, with¬ 
out expressing anger, the most ignomi¬ 
nious persuasions addressed to myself, 
and 1 have vindicated myself for refusing 
to he the paramour of a fugitive prince, 
as if 1 had been excusing myself from 
accepting a share of an actual crown. 
But can you think I can hear all who are 
dear to me slandered without emotion or 
reply? I will not, sir; and were you 
seated with all the terrors of your father’s 
Star-chamber around you, you should 
hear me defend the absent and the inno¬ 
cent. Of rny father 1 will say nothing, 
but that, if he is now without wealth,— 
without state, almost without a shelter¬ 
ing home and needful food—it is because 
he spent all in the service of the king. 
He needed not to rommit any act of 
treachery or villuny to obtain wealth— 
he had an ample competence in his own 
possessions. For Markham Everard— 
lie knows no such thing as selfishness— 
he would not, for broad England, had 
she the treasures of Peru in her bosom 
and a paradise on her surface, do a deed 
that would disgrace his own name, or in¬ 
jure the feelings of another. Kings 
may take a lesson from him. My lord, 
for the present 1 take my leave.’ 

“ * Alice, Alice—stay V exclaimed the 
king. ‘She is gone.—This must be 
virtue—real, ilisinterested, over-awing 
virtue—o** there is no such thing on 
earth,” 

The vigilance of Cromwell at length 
discovers the retreat of his rival Charles, 
and he repairs to Woodstock to secure 
him; but, in the mean time, the bird 
fhes away, and crosses the channel in 
safety. Alire,. freed from her persecu¬ 
tor, becomes the wife of Everard, when 
he is induced to exchange the character 
of a republican for that of a royalist. 
Charles is recalled to England by a for¬ 
tunate change of circumstances ; the in¬ 
telligence is communicated by Wildrake, 
with humorous quaintness, to him and 
his little council; and his progress to 
London, after his landing, is well de¬ 
scribed. 

During the procession, a party pecu¬ 
liarly attracts the royal notice—“ It 
was a family group, of which the prin¬ 
cipal figure was an old man seated on a 
chair, having a complacent smile on his 
face, and a tear swelling to his eye, as 
he saw the banners wave on, and tieard 
the multitude shouting the long-silenced 
acclamation, ^God save king Charles!’ 


His cheek was ashy pale, and his long 
heard bleached like the thistle down; 
his blue eye was cloudless, yet it was 
obvious that its vision was failing. His 
motions were feeble, and he spoke little, 
except when he answered the prattle of 
his grand-children, or asked a qiiestion 
of his daughter, who sate beside him, 
matured in matronly beauty, or of colo¬ 
nel Everard, who stood behind. Three 
fine boys and two pretty girls prattled 
around their grandfather, who made 
them such answers as suited their age, 
and repeatedly passed his withered hand 
over'tlie fair lucks of the little darlings; 
while Alice, assisted by Wildrake, took 
oir the children’s attcnlion from time to 
time, lest they should weary her feeble 
parent. 

“ The monarch sprang from his horse, 
and walked up instantly to the old 
knight, amid tnundering acclamatioos 
which roise from the multitudes around, 
when they saw Charles with his own 
hand oppose the feeble attempts of the 
old man to rise and do him homage. 
Gently replacing him on his seat, * Bless,’ 
he said, ‘father, bless your son, who has 
returned to you in safety, as you blessed 
him when he departed in danger.’— 
* May God bless and preserve’—imit- 
terea sir Henry, overcome by his feel¬ 


ings. 


“ The effect of the whole procession 
was so splendidly dazzling, that even 
Alice’s anxiety about her father’s health 
was suspended, while her eye followed 
the long line of varied brilliancy that 
proceeded over the heath. When she 
looked at him again, she was startled to 
see that his cheelc, which had gained 
some color during his conversation with 
the king, had relapsed into earthy pale¬ 
ness; that liis eyes were closed, and 
opened not a^ain; and that his features 
expressed, amid their quietude,angidity 
which is not that of sleep. They ran to 
his assistance, but it was too late. Tlie 
light that burned so low in the socket 
had leaped up, and expired in one ex¬ 
hilarating flash.” 


A LETTER FROM A TOUNQ LADY OF 
FASHION TO A MALE FRISK'D 

from the Novel of Vivian Grey, 

Dear Gr£T,—W e have now been at 
Alburies for a fortnight. Nothing can be 
more delightful. Here is every body in 
the world that I wish to sec, except your- 
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self. The Kni^htons, with as many out¬ 
riders as usual:—lady Julia and myself 
are great allies; I like her amazingly. 
I'he marquis of Grandgout arrived here 
last week, with a most delicious party ; 
all the men who write John Bull. 1 was 
rather disappointed at the first sight of 
Stanislaus Hoax. 1 had expected, I 
don’t know why, something juvenile and 
squibbish—when lo! I was introduced 
to a corpulent individual, with his coat 
buttoned up to bis chin, looking dull, 
gentlemanly, and apoplectic. However, 
on acquaintance, be came out quite rich 
—sings delightfully, and improvises like 
a prophet—ten thousand times more en¬ 
tertaining than Pistrucci. We are sworn 
friends; and 1 know all the secret history 
of John Bull. There is not much, to be 
sure, that yc)U didn’t tell me yourself; 
but still tlieie arc some things. 1 niUbt 
not trust them, however, to paper, and 
therefore pray dash down to A)buries im¬ 
mediately ; 1 shall be mosthappv to intro¬ 
duce you to lord Devildrain. There was 
an interview! What think you of that ? 
Stanislaus told me all, circumstantiallv* 
and after dinner—I don’t doubt that itls 
quite true. What would you give for 
the secret history of the “ rather yellow, 
rather yellow,” chanson f I dare not tell 
it you. It came from a quarter that will 
quite astound you, and in a very elegant, 
small, female hand. You remember 
Lambton did stir very awkwardly in tlie 
Lisbon business. Stanislaus wrote all 
the songs that appeared in the first num¬ 
bers, except that; but he never wrote a 
single line of prose fur the first three 
months: it all came from Vivida Vis. 

[ like the marquis of Grandgout so 
much! I hope he’ll be elevated in the 
peerage:—he looks as if he wanted it so! 
Poor dear man! 

Oh! do you know I’ve disco\'ered a 
liaison between Bull and Blackwood. 

1 ’m to be in the next Nodes ; 1 forget the 
words of the cliorus exactly, but Court- 
down is to rhyme with port-down^ or 
something of that kind, and then they’re 
to dash their glasses over their heads, 
tve three cheers, and adjourn to whis- 
ey-toddy, and the Chalde^ chamber. 
How delightful! 

The prima-donnas are at Cheltenham, 
looking most respectable. Do you ever 
see the Age ? it is not proper for me to 
take it in. Pray send me down your 
numbers, and tell me all about it; t^t's 
a dear. Is it true that Ins lordship pa- 
ragraphises a little? 

VOL. vii. 


1 have not heard from Ernest Clay, 
whicii I think very odd. If you write to 
him, mention this, and tell him to send 
me word how Dormer Stanhope behaves 
at nic.ss. I understand that there has 
i)eeii a nielde^ not much—merely a rouette / 
do get it all out of him. 

Colonel Delmington is at Cheltenham, 
with the most knowing beard you can 
possibly conceive; lady Julia rather pa¬ 
tronises him. Lady Doubtful has been 
turned out of the rooms; fifty challenges 
in consequence, and one duel; missed 
fire, of course. 

1 have heard from Alhambra; he has 
been wandering about in all direclions. 
He has been to the Lakes, and is now at 
Edinburgh. He likes Southey, He gave 
tile laureate a quantity of hints for his 
next volume of the Peninsular War, but 
does not speak very warmly of Words- 
ivortb: gentlemanly man, but only reads 
bis own poetry. 1 made birn promise to 
go and see De Quincy ; and, like a good 
boy, he did; but he says he’s a eom- 
plete Immbug. What can be mean ? He^ 
stayed some days at sir Waltei**s, and 
met Tom Moore, Singular, that our 
three great poets should be together this 
summer! He speaks in raptures of the 
great baronet, and of the beauties of Ab¬ 
botsford. He met Moore again in Edin¬ 
burgh, and was present at the interview 
between him and Hogg, Calla Hookh 
did not much like being called '*Tam 
Muir,’’and rather kicked at the shepherd. 

Ediaburgti is more delightful tbau 
you can possibly conceive. 1 certainly 
intend to ^'o next summer. Alhambra 
is very intimate with John Wilson, who 
seems indeed a first-rate fellow, full of 
fun and genius, and quite as brilliant a 
hand at a comic song as at a tragic 
drama. Do you know it struck me the 
other day, that comic songs and trage¬ 
dies are “ the liglits and shadows” of 
literature. Pretty idea, is it not ? 

Here has been a cousin of yours about 
us ; a young barrister going the circuit; 
by name Hargrave Grey. The name at¬ 
tracted my notice,and due inquiries having 
been maae, and satisfactorily answered, 

1 patronised the limh of law. Fortu¬ 
nate for him! I got him to all the fancy 
balls and pic-nics that wore going oii. 
He was in heaven fora fortnight, and at 
length, having ovorstald his time, he 
left us, also leaving' his bag and only 
brief behind him. Tliey say lie *8 ruined 
for life. Write soon. Yours ever. 

Cvt^THIA COURTOW:^. 

2x 
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TffB GENERAL ELECTION ; 

a Dialogue^ 

Father, f wish to know pre¬ 
cisely the cause of the present bustle and 
agitation. 

Father —A general election is the 
cause,—not merely the noiuination of 
common-council-inen or church-wardens, 
but the choice of more distinguished 
and influential persons, who, under a re¬ 
presentative government, are thought 
worthy to form the legislative body of 
the nation. 

5^on.—I should be glad to know, ex¬ 
actly, wbat is a representative govern¬ 
ment. 

There are many arbitrary 
governments in the world, in which the 
king‘not onlv executes the laws, hut 
makes them atliis pleasure. Fortunately, 
that is not the case in this roiintry; for 
our king ia limited in his authority, and 
is obliged to act in concurrence with the 
lords and commons of the realm. 

* Son .—I can easily guess who are the 
lords; H)ot I have some doubt about tlie 
commons, because the majority of the 
people may he called the commons. 

Father.~^\ mean the honse of com- 
monSy —a certain iiuniber of parliament¬ 
ary representatives, or deputies, chosen, 
or supposed to be chosen, by the whole 
nation, to control tlie king and the peers, 
and to assist in making laws. 

Son .—How is it possible that the 
whole nation should choose them? At 
any rate, that cautivt be done without 
the greatest confusion. 

Father .—In fact, they are elected only 
hy a verv small part of the community. 
Those wlio represent counties in the great 
council of the realm are chosen by all who 
have freeholds of forty shillings a vear or 
more; and, in this case, tliere is soriie free¬ 
dom of election. In the boroughs, either 
all the freemen vote, or only a few leading 
men who form what is called the cor¬ 
poration; and muny of these are so in¬ 
fluenced by the arisJocratic land-holders, 
as to be obliged to choose any person, 
however incompetent, who may be arbi¬ 
trarily intposed upon them. 

Son, —This, I should suppose, was not 
the intention of the original framers of 
our constitution ; hut perhaps 1 do not 
precisely know what a constitution is. 

Father .—It is, according to etymo¬ 
logy, an appointment or settlement of, 
the course which the ruling pow'er ought 
to follow, iij curbing by law and justice 


that irregularity aud licentiousness, and 
that outrageous spirit,which would other¬ 
wise prevail in every society. 

Son, —Men certainly ought not to be 
left to themselves, any more than school¬ 
boys. What a state a school would be 
in, without musters or monitors! 

Father, preserve order, there must 
be a regular government. The reflecting 
members of society must give up a por¬ 
tion of their natural liberty, to secure 
peace and quietness; they must check 
and restrain tlwmselvcf, that they may 
more effectually repress the elforvescence 
of the rabble. Hence arose the necessity 
of a constitution. A great historian, in¬ 
deed, says, that we had nothing which 
could be properly called a constitution 
before tbe Revolution: but the assertion 
is not strictly true, and seems to have 
been hazarded only with a view of vin- 
dicating the arbitrary conduct of ('harles 
1., asifthatprince acted rightly, because 
he had no code to guide iiim, and was 
therefore not amenable to any law. We 
had a constitution as early as the reign 
of Egbert, the West Saxon, and, even at 
that time, something like a parliament: 
but 1 admit that it was not then u suffi¬ 
cient check upon the sovereign. Even 
Magna Char ta had not a proper influence; 
and, so late as the time of Henry VMI., 
the purlisrneut was in general an ineffec¬ 
tive body.—I mean, ineffective to the 
purposes of liberty; for it ratlier pro¬ 
moted than restrained the power of the 
king. 

Son. —At what lime was our con¬ 
stitution settled in its present form? 
Father. —In the year when the 
rince of Orange, invited from Holland 
y the nobility and people, had driven a 
tyiant from the throne. Rut the parlia¬ 
mentary representation, as it now stands, 
was adjusted in the time of king Henry 

Sun, —You say that the members are 
returned only by a few elej;tors. Ought 
there not to be some new regulations in 
that respect? 

Father. —A reform is evidently ad¬ 
visable, because the influence of the 
frown is too prevalent and over-bearing, 
and the voice of the people is not, so far 
as it ought to be, the language of the 
house of commons. 

Son, —Has the king any concern in 
the elections ? 

/Eatker ,—-Not personally, but by the 
n^iom of his ministers. 

Son.—The peers, 1 suppose, are not 
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chosen bf the people to sit in parlia¬ 
ment. 

Father, —No—tliey sit and vote by 
hereditary right, except those of Scotland 
and Ireland, who maW choice of a few 
of their number to represent them, as the 
house of peers would otherwise be too 
numerous. 

Son, —Cannot the king dissolve the 
parliament when he thinks proper? 

Father. —That is a part of his pre¬ 
rogative ; but he is bound to call another 
without delay. 

Son —If he should not, what are the 
petmle to do ? 

Father. —They must remonstrate, and 
put him in mind of his duty. But there 
IS no fear of that contingency in the pre¬ 
sent age. 

-As parliaments are allowed, 
from what I have heard, to continue for 
six or seven years, would it not be an 
affront to dismiss them long before the 
regular time? 

Father. —It is an affront which the 
people are ready to pockety as every 
fresh election puts money into their 
hands. 

Son. —Do you mean to say that they 
are paid for their votes? 

Father. —In many small boroughs, 
the voters privately receive money, and 
are also entertained, in defiance of the 
law against treating. 

Son. —They say that gentlemen are 
sometimes ruined by a contest for a seat 
in parliament. 

Father, — Some undoubtedly have 
been; but, as it is their own fault, no 
one pities them. 

Son. —But the people say, that nobody 
ivould expend so much money, without 
expecting to derive some benefit from a 
Beat in parliament. 

Father.—‘Some of the vulgar think 
that all members who vote for the mea¬ 
sures of the court arc paid in oneway or 
another; hut this is a gross error. It 
is impossible to remunerate so many 
friends. Undoubtedly, the court has 
great patronage, and can provide for its 
strenuous supporters by civil, naval, and 
military employments, and sometimes 
by pensions and sinecures; but the ma¬ 
jority of the house of commons cannot 
be thus bribed or rewarded. 

Son. —Why, then, are gentlemen so 
eager to get into parliament? 

Father. —Men of a rapacious turn 
entertain the hope of sharing the public 
spoils; the amnitious look to tne ac¬ 


quisition of power and consequence, for 
every legislator is raised above the mass 
of the people by that privilege which 
gives him an opportunity of repressing 
eventual tyranny; and some, I have no 
doubt, are actuated by a sense of disin¬ 
terested patriotism. 

Son. —I could put some more ques¬ 
tions; but I shall be content to hear 
your opinion of the probable effect of 
the new elections. 

Father.— far as I can judge from 
imperfect evidence, I should conceive, 
with regard to two important questions, 
that the advocates for a revision of tlie 
coni laws, and the opposers of the cath¬ 
olic claims, will be more numerous 
than in the last parliament; and, with 
respect to other points, that tha new 
majority will, in general, support those 
ministers who, though not always atten¬ 
tive to the true interest of their country, 
seem to have established on a firm basis 
their habitual sway and domineering in¬ 
fluence. 


SHOUT CRITICAL NOTICES OP NEW PUB¬ 
LICATIONS. 

Mosheim's Ecclesiastirnl History, 
Ancient and Modern, continued to the 
present Time by Dr. Coote. 6 vols. 8vo. 
—The reputation of Dr. Mosheim’s ela¬ 
borate work is so fully established, that 
it is unnecessary to recommend it by the 
formality of encomium. The materials 
are drawn from the most authentic 
sources, and candor and impartiality ap¬ 
pear to have guided the pen of llie learned 
writer. Dr. Maclaine’s translation is 
faithful and correct, and his notes are 
usefully illustrative. The continuation 
embraces a history of the three great 
divisions of the Christian church,»tho 
Romish, Reformed, and Lutlieran esta¬ 
blishments,—and also of the collateral 
sects, for the whole of the last, and the 
first quarter of the present century. This 
part, for a particular reason, we shall 
neither praise nor blame. 

Saspirium Sanctorum, or Holy 
Dreathings. —Conceiving that an un¬ 
varied and habitual form of prayer is at 
length repeated almost mechanically, and 
has not a due effect upon the feelings, a 
lady composed for the use of her family 
a series of prayers, each of which is in¬ 
troduced by a verse from the book of 
psalms.—To frame a collection of prayers 
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like these, varying’ the daily petition 
so as to prevent the attention from flag¬ 
ging, and yet preserving that unity of 
thought and feeling ought to cha¬ 
racterise the supplication, is undoubtedly 
a difficult task. In the present instance, 
hotvever, it has been successfully accom¬ 
plished. Throughout all her “ holy 
lireathings** the writer has maintained 
a tone of pure pietv, deep gratitude, wise 
humility, mild resignation to the will of 
God, and warm benevolence toward his 
creatures. It ought to be added, that 
the style is graceful and pleasing, and 
that some portions of the prayers arc 
finely written. 

The Innorents, a sacred Drama .— 
The author of this piece seems topossess 
a poetical talent and a purity of leeling, 
as far as we can judge from a cursory 
survey. The following is a passage that 
will please many readers. 

—“ She had retired at noon 
Beneath the root which for a little while 
Had canopied the fairest and the first 
In bright creation. As I rose from prayer, 

I watch'd her steal with timid steps, and lay 
Her sleeping infant (half in sacred fear) 

On the same couch late hallow’d by his God. 
She knelt, and on her circling arms reclined; 
*rhe babe's soft breathings to her matron heart 
Made blessed music, and her innocent thoughts, 
Free from distracting care, had wov'n a dream 
2^0 light 'twas scarcely slumber, yet more warm 
Than life. I mark'd it on her glowing cheek. 
And the sweet smiles which lighten’d, play'd 
and went 

Tiike sunbeams on the dark and heavy cloud 
'Which even then hung o’er her. Suddenly— 

1 cannot now define that wildering pause 
Of doubt and horror—the quick fiash of steel— 
The boisterous rush of men.-^the murderous 
blow, 

Kre his sweet sleep had vanish’d—consecrate 
Upon the holiest shrine of guilty earth, 

The first young martyr in his Saviour’s cause 
Died with that smile upon his rosy lips 
His spirit wears in Heaven." 

Memoirs and poetical Remains of 
Jane Taylor .—^Tbis lady had a strong 
sense of religion, which mingled itself 
with all her writings. She earnestly 
wished to promote wliat she considered 
as the **onp thing needfuland for this, 
not less than for ncr talents, her memory 
is entitled to our respect. Some of her 
poems are pleasing; and the extracts 
from her correspondence, and the sketch 
of her life, will perhaps be found still 
more agreeable. 


o/' Nem Publications, [June , 

A JVotd in Favour of Female 
Schools, by a Lady.-^The charges ad¬ 
duced against schools—such as an en¬ 
couragement of the love of <lres$, the 
practice of idle gossiping, the propaga¬ 
tion of indelicacy of thought and ex¬ 
pression, and other imputations, are an¬ 
swered in a spirited manner by one who 
has been a school-mistress for thirty 
years, and who, without disparaging the 
merits of private teacliers, thinks that 
thev have not such opportunities of doing 
tlieirduty amidst tlie caprices and par¬ 
tialities of parents, as an intelligent 
school-mistress and her assistants may 
be supposed tO have. “Order and re¬ 
gularity (she says,) arc the leading ad¬ 
vantages in a good srhool; and 1 do not 
believe it pomble that in any private 
family these can be obtained in the same 
degree, and with so little hardship to 
the pupil, as at school. The advantage 
next in order, perhaps, is the pleasure of 
having many companions in our employ¬ 
ments. That this stimuiates exertion 
seems to be evident. The very cleverest 
are improved by it, the indolent will 
scarcely work without it; and the dullest 
will feel its beneficial influence." She 
adds, “It is one of the strongest evi¬ 
dences in favour of schools, that all who 
have been educated in them, whether 
male or female, remember with peculiar 
pleasure and satisfaction, provided their 
own conduct was creditable therein, the 
years so employed; and I have had oc¬ 
casion to remark, tliat gentlemen are 
usually favorers of school education, and 

w - 

also those mothers, for the most part, who 
judge of it from their own experience.” 

Passatempi Morali; ossia scelta di 
Novelle e Storie piacevoli, da Autori 
cclebri Inelesi e Francesi, tradotte ad 
nso delle GiovanUstudiose dclV Italiana 
Favella, 182f>.—This little work has 
been written with a view to beguile and 
-funvard the studies of young ladies in 
the Italian language. The attention of 
students is often won by the charms of 
narrative, when dry precepts, however 
sound, would fail; a fact of which the 
French seem to be fully aware, and which 
has given birth to the ma^ beautiful 
tales of Madame deGenlis, f'lorian, and 
others. But in the Italian tongue there 
is a deficiency of these pleasant little 
aids to the acquisition of knowlege. 
There are, indeed, short novels in that 
language *, but they are, with scarcely an 
exception, utterly unfit, in consequence 
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of Jheir profligacy and indecency, to be 
put into the hands of youth. Those 
who have lead Hoccaccio and the Cento 
Abi^c//c will at once perceive the force 
of tills objection. 

Hut here is a little work to supply this 
desideratum; and we cordially recom¬ 
mend it to our fair leaders. The stories 
arc from the celebrated pens of Dr. John¬ 
son, Addison, Mackenzie, Berquin, &c., 
and are rendered into very graceful and 
idiomatic Italian. We wish that it may 
he favorably received by the public, no 
less on account of the translator, than on 
behalf of those juvenile students whose 
progress it is so well and so pleasantly 
calculated to promote. 

Truths a •VoveL 3 vols.—This is the 
history of a young lady who, W the bad 
nmnageinent of parents of different re¬ 
ligious persuasions, falls into errors and 
doubts on the subject of faith. Alarmed 
at the state of her mind, they exert all 
their oftbrts to direct her wavering opU 
nions into what each conceives to lie the 
right path; but they do not appear to 
meet with the desired success. Tlie writer 
would have made the novel more useful, 
if the doubting lady had been fully con¬ 
vinced of her error. 

/Je C/ifford, a Jtomance of the Red 
Rose. —The modern attempts in the field 
of epic poetry are, in general, mere glean¬ 
ings, without fullness or substance: they 
are dull abortions, without the strength 
that would bring them into life. There 
is, however, some merit in this poem. 
The hero is the tenth lord de Clifford, 
son of the ninth baron, the bloody Clif¬ 
ford of Shakspeare, whose character the 
author end(‘avours to clear from some of 
the odium which the chroniclers and 
our great dramatist have cast upon it. 
On the death of the ninth lord, his pos¬ 
sessions were confiscated, and his son 
was brought up as a peasant on the 
lands which ought to have been his in¬ 
heritance. The ballad of the Nutbrown 
Maid is generally supposed to be founded 
on his adventures, which also supply the 
subject of the present poem. 

We quote a pleasing passage near the 
conclusion of the piece : 

done; now leave we sorrowing: tears 
are due 

To moisten graves; hut, where the brave man 
lies, 

Honour will plant spring blossoms, and the 
bees 
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Suck from thdr beDs sweet honey-dewii and 
birds 

Wild warbling keep their Valentines, and 
choose 

Shch spot as meetest for their tales of love! 
Nay, smile not thou; in sooth the so) 4 iov*^ 
grave 

Hath round it halo $ and there is a sigh, 
Which, rising there, may come upon thy soul 
With such a swell of gentleness, ’twill leave 
Its trace unrazed through many a busy scene. 
Now fare thee weU! our legend has its 
close; 

Our English lay. ’Tis even such a wreath 
As may he gather'd from the hedgerow banks, 
M*hen linnets sing and all is glad in June. 
*Tis even such; perchance of worthless weeds 
'Twill seem, nor win one little day of smiles. 
Yet frown not thou. Who mocks the legend's 
hour 

Of olden times, or deems the minstrel's song 
An empty strain, or jingle of vain sounds, 
Were better shunnM than cherish'd. Hard his 
heart 

Whom fancy never leads beyond the coil 
O'th'workday world ! Sobenotthou; butlend 
Thy soul to pensive musings, and good deeds 
Shall follow, and in gentlest course run round 
Thy quiet years. Farewell! a closing verse, 
And then our legend of the rose is done." 

The SibyVs Leaves; Poems and 
Sketches; by Elizabeth Willesford 
Mills. —For many years past, wc iiave 
witnessed with peculiar pleasure the dis¬ 
plays of female talent; and the present 
volume will not discredit the general 
reputation which the ladies of our time 
have acquired. Some of the pieces which 
it contains evince taste and feeling, and 
afford a promise of better things, con¬ 
sequent on progressive merit. 

Lion-Hunting. —This is an amusing 
volume of travels. The author visited 
the Netherlands, Oennany, and Swit¬ 
zerland, in 1825, and observed “men, 
manners and things," with a quick, if 
not with a very accurate eye. His de¬ 
tails of foreign scenes and manners have 
nothing of the labor and high finish 
which distinguish the works of some of 
our travelers, hut rather resemble the 
slight drawings which fill the sketch¬ 
book of a pedestrian rambler; they there¬ 
fore possess a good deal of the simplicity 
and liveliness which often render a first 
sketch valuable in despite of its rough¬ 
ness. His remarks on the political and 
moral condition of the people among 
whom he traveled, are frequently per¬ 
tinent, though they do not display any 
very deep or novel views. 
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Pa»yro.P/«ftc*.—The art of forming 
inodelA in paper will be found an iii- 
strnctire amusement. When children 
are too young to be troubled with abstract 
ideas, ft is expedient to direct their curi¬ 
osity to palpaole objects; and, with this 
view, it 18 proposed that tliey should he 
taught to make,in paper, neat representa¬ 
tions of tables, chairs, houses, ships, and 
other objects, on a small scale. The em¬ 
ployment consists in drawing, cutting, 
folding, joining, and painting; and the 
young mechanics, by studying this little 
volufne with the aid of their parents, will 
soon be able to produce specimens of 
their dexterity. 


AUTHENTIC ANECDOTES OF NAFOLBON. 

We had declined all farther notice of 
the character and concerns of the ex- 
emperor; but, as captain Maitland, to 
whom lie surrendered after his retreat 
from France, has lately favored the pub¬ 
lic with what he styles the “ Narrative 
of the Surrender of Bonaparte and of his 
Residence on board of the Belleropbon,” 
we think ourselves bound to introduce 
a few circnmstunccs and particulars re¬ 
lative to that extraordinary personage. 

“ On coming on board the Bellerophon 
(says the captain,) Bonaparte was re¬ 
ceived without any of the nonours gene¬ 
rally paid to persons of high rank ; the 
guard was drawn out on the break of the 
poop, but did not (present arms. His 
majesty’s government had merely given 
directions, in the event of his being cap¬ 
tured, for his being removed into any 
one of the ships that might fall in with 
him: but no instructions had been given 
as to the light in which he was to be 
viewed. As it is not customary, how¬ 
ever, on board a British ship of war, to 
pay any such honours before the colours 
arc hoisted at eight o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, or after sunset, Irnade the early hour 
an excuse for withholding them upon 
this occasion. 

** Bonaparte’s dress was an olive-co¬ 
loured great coat over a green uniform, 
with scarlet cape and cuffs, green lapels 
turned back and edged with scarlet, skirts 
hooked back with bugle horns embroid¬ 
ered in gold; plain sugar-loaf buttons 
and gold epaulettes. He wore the star 
or grand cross of the Legion of Honour, 
atid the small cross of that order; the 
iron crown; and the union, appended to 
the button-hole of his left lapei. He had 


on a small cocked hat, witli a tri-coloured 
cockade; a plain gold-hilted sword, mi¬ 
litary boots, and while waistcoat and 
breeches. The following day he ap¬ 
peared in shoes, with gold buckles, and 
silk stockings,” 

“On leaving the Epervicr, he was 
cheered by the ship’s company as long 
as the boat was within hearing; and Mr. 
Mott informed me that most of the offi¬ 
cers and men had tears in their eyes. 
Genera) Bertrand eaine 6rst up the ship's 
side, and said to me, ‘ The emperor is in 
tlie boat.’ He then ascended, and, when 
he came on the quarter-deck, pulled off 
his hat, and, addressing me in a firm tone 
of voice, said, 1 am come to throw my¬ 
self on the protection of your prince and 
laws ’ Wlien 1 showed him into the 
cabin, he looked round and said, line 
belle chambvey ‘ This is a handsome 
cabin.’ I answered, ‘Such as it is, sir, 
it is at your service while you remain on 
board the ship 1 command.’ He then 
looked at a portrait that was hanging 
up, and said, Qui est cettc jcune per- 
smne? ‘Who is that young lady?’— 
‘ My wife,* 1 replied. Ah! elle est tres 
jeune et ires jolxe^ *Ali! she is both 
young and pretty.’ He then asked what 
countrywoman she was, hogged to know 
if I had any children, and put a number 
of questions respecting iny country, and 
the service 1 hadseen. He next requested 
J would send for the officers, and intro¬ 
duce tfiem to him; which was done, ac¬ 
cording to their rank. He asked several 
questions of each, as to the place of his 
birth, the situation he held in the ship, 
the length of time he had served, and the 
actions he had been in.” 

“ During lireakfast he asked many 
questions about English customs, say- 
ing, ‘ 1 must now learn to conform my- 
self to them, va 1 shall probably pass the 
remainder of rny life in England.’ When 
dinner was announced, viewing himself 
as a royal personage, which he continued 
to do while on board the Bellerophon, 
and which, under the circumstances, 1 
considered it would have been ungra¬ 
cious in me to have disputed, he led the 
way into the dining-room. He seated 
himself in the centre at one side of the 
table, requesting Sir Henry Hotham to 
sit at bis right hand, and Madame Ber¬ 
trand OB his left. For that day J sat as 
usual at tlie head of the table; hut on 
the following day, and every other, 
whilst he remained on hoard, 1 .sat by 
Ills request at his right hand, and Ber- 
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trand took tlie top. He conversed a 
great deal, and showed no depression of 
spirits; among other things, he asked me 
where I was boro. I told him in Scot¬ 
land.—‘ Have you any property theM ?* 
said he,—* No, I am a younger brother, 
and they do not bestow much on people 
of that description in Scotland.’—‘ Is 
your elder brother a lord ?*—‘ No ; lord 
Lauderdale is the head of our family,’— 
• Ah! you are a relatbm of lord Lauder* 
dale! he is an acquaintance of mine; hq 
was sent ambassador from jour king to 
me, when Mr. Fox was prune minister: 
had Mr. Fox lived, it never would have 
come to this; but bis death put an end 
to all hopes of peace. Milord Lauder^ 
dale eel un bon f^argon^' be said, adding, 
‘ 1 tiiink you resemble him a little, though 

he is dark, and you are fair.’ 

• * • « • 

“ No sooner was his arrival in Torbay 
known, than the ship was surrounded 
by a crowd of boats, people being drawn 
from all quarters to see him. He came 
often upon deck, and showed himself at 
the gangways and stern windows, ap* 
parently hir the purpose of gratifying 
their curiosity, of which, as be observed 
to me, the Fitiglisb appeared to have a 
very large portion. 

^'Tbecoiicourseofjieople round thesblp 
was afterwards still greater, and the anx¬ 
iety of the Frenchmen was considerably 
augmented by the contiilence with which 
the newspapersepoke of the intention to 
remove Bonaparte to St. Helena. In t)jc 
afternoon, be walked above an hour on 
deck, frequently stood at the gangway, 
or opposite to the (|uurter-deck ports, for 
the purpose of giving the people an op¬ 
portunity of seeing him and, whenever 
he observed well-dressed women, 
pulled his hat off, and bowed to them.” 

When the alarming intelligence of Ids 
deportation was announced to him, he 
appeared to be confounded.—“ The idea 
of it (he said} is perfect horror to me. 
To he placed for life, on an island within 
the tropics, at an immense distance from 
any land, cut off from all communication 
with the world, and every thing that 1 
hold dear in it!— e'est pire que la cage 
defer de Tamerlan. ^ It is worse than 
Tamerlane’s iron cage.' 1 would pre- 
fer being delivered up to the Bourbons, 
if your"government should confine me 
in the Tower of London, or one of the 
fortresses in England, (though not what 
1 had hoped from the generosity of the 
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English people,) 1 jhpuld net have so 
much oanise of complaint ^ but to banish 
me to an island within the tri^icsl As 
well may my death-warrant be signed at 
once; for it is impossible that a man of 
my habit of body can live long in such 
a climate,.” 

He soon, however, became cool and 
composed. The captain says, ** 1 fbit 
convinced that, after the notification he 
had received, he would be (oo much de¬ 
pressed in spirits to make his appearance 
on deck that day, and sent a bout to some 
of my friends, who were waiting in hopes 
of seeing him, to say that there was no 
chance of his coming out, as he was 
much distressed at the communication 
which had been made to him. I was, 
therefore, surprised, on turning round, 
to find him standing at my elbow; and 
1 can only account mr his showing him- ' 
self as usual, by supposing either that 
he was not in fact so much annoyed as 1 
had believed him to be, or that he was 
actuated by a desire of creating a feeling 
of commiseration among the English 
people in his behalf. At dinner he con¬ 
versed as usual; and, indeed, it was quite 
astonishing with what elasticity his spi¬ 
rits regained their usual cheerfulness^ 
after such trials and disappointments. 
He never, in my hearing, tlireatened to 
commit suicide; nor do 1 believe ho did 
on any occasion; the only expression I 
ever heard him make use of, that could 
in any way be construed into 'such a 
threat, was that he would not go to St. 
Helena,” 

When he was desired to quit the Bel* 
leropbon,—he walked out of the cabin 
with a steady firm step, came up to mo, 
and, taking off his hat, said, ‘ Captain 
Maitland, 1 take this last opportunity of 
once more returning you my thatiks for 
the manner in which you nave treated 
me;' then turning to the officers, he 
added, ^ Gentlemen, I have requested 
your captain to express my gratitude to 
you for yoUr attention to me, and to those 
who hare followed my fortunes.* He 
then went forward to the gangway ; and, 
before he went down the ship’s sides, 
bowed two or three times to the ship’s 
company; he was followed bv the lames 
and the French officers, ana lastly by 
lord Keith. After the boat had shov^ 
off, he stood up, pulled his hat off, and 
bowed first to tne officers, and then to the 
men; and immediately sat down,, and 
entered into conversation with lord Keith, 
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with as much apparent composure as if 
he had been only goin^ from one ship 
to the other to pay a visit” 

Of his person and demeanor the cap¬ 
tain has given a favorable description, 
** He was a remarkably strong well- 
built man, about five feet seven inches 
high, his limbs particularly well formed, 
with a fine ancle and very small foot, 
of which he seemed rather vain, as lie 
always wore, white onboard, silk stock¬ 
ings and shoes. His hands were also 
very small, and had the plumpness of a 
woman's rather than the robustness of a 
man's. His eyes were of a liglit grey, 
teeth good; and, when he smiled, the 
expression of his countenance was highly 
pleasing; when under the influence of 
disappointment, however, it assumed a 
dark gloomy cast. His hair was of a 
very (lark-brown, nearly approaching to 
black, and, though a little thin on the top 
and front, had not a grey hair amongst 
it. His complexion was a very uncom¬ 
mon one, being of a light sallow color, 
differing from almost any other I ever 
met with. From his having herome cor¬ 
pulent, he had lost much of his personal 
activity, and, if we are to give credit to 
those who attended him, a very considtu’- 
able portion of his mental energy was 
also gone. It is certain his habits were 
very lethargic while he was on board ; 
for, though he went to bed between 
eight and nine o’clock in the evening, 
and did not rise till about the same hour 
in the morning, he fiequently fell asleep 
on the sofa in the course of the day. His 
general appearance was that of a man 
rather older than he then was. His man¬ 
ners were extremely pleasing and af- 
fabte: he joined in every conversation, 
related numerous anecdotes, and endea¬ 
voured in every way to promote good 
humor. He even admitted his attendants 
to great familiarity; and I saw one or 
two instances of their contradicting him 
in the most direct terms, though they ge¬ 
nerally treated him with much respect. 
He possessed, in a wondcM'ful degree, a 
facility in making a favorable impression 
upon those with whom he entered into 
conversation: this appeared to me to be 
accomplished by turning the subject to 
points which the person he was address¬ 
ing was acquainted with, and on which 
he could show himself to advantage. 
This had the effect of putting him in 
good humor with himself;'after which it 
was not a very difficult matter to trans- 
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ferapartof that feeling to tlie person 
who had occasioned it.” 


A MEMOIR OP MR. SERRBS, HUSIIAND 

TO THE PRETENDED PRINCESS OF 

CUMBERLAND. 

When marriages have been contracted 
witlioiit that due deliberation which so 
important an act requires, their i il effects, 
in many instances, are felt during the 
whole subsequent life of the thoughtless 
lover, 

Mr, John Thomas SeriTs was the sou 
of Dominic Serre.s, an able artist, who 
acted as marine painter to Heorge II. 
The youth followed the same profession, 
but (iid not attain his father’s skill or 
eminence. He was on the point of leav¬ 
ing England for Italy, when a young 
lady attracted his notice, and, though 
not distinguished by beauty, appeared to 
him in a very engaging light. She was 
the niece of the rev, Mr. Wilmot, witli 
whom she occasionally resided, and fiorn 
whom she acquired “ a superficial edura- 
tion, which, aided by an unblushing con¬ 
fidence, has enabled her to surprise tlie 
ignorant, and even stagger the better in¬ 
formed,” He married her after his re¬ 
turn from the continent; hut her freaks 
and misconduct (as he observed) soon 
“ banished happiness from his dwelling, 
and repose from his pillow.” 

On the death of his father, he was ap- 
;ointed marine painter to the king; and 
i(^ was employed,"duringthe last war, to 
go into tlie harbours on tlie enemy's 
coast, and make sketches; for this pur¬ 
pose he was allow'ed to have a vessel, 
and 1001. a month wlnle on service. 
During his absence, his wife is said to 
have visited masquerades, and given ex¬ 
travagant entertainments, which in¬ 
volved her husband in siurh difficulties, 
that he became a bankrupt. Worse of¬ 
fences are imputed to Mrs. Serres, which 
we shall not enumerate; suffice it to say, 
that they separated. He allowed her 
2001. a year, but stopped it, when her 
conduct became worse than equivocal, 
until he could get the charge of hi.s 
children. He wd^ arrested on the bond 
given to the trustee fur the observance 
of the deed of separation, and ivns 
thrown into prison. On his release, he 
went to live out of town. 

“ About this time (says a friend) an 
event occurred, which restored to him 
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hia younger daughter Britannia. The 
rnotner had given the child into the care 
of a woman at Hampstead, and had neg¬ 
lected afterwards either to visit it or to 
pay for its maintenance. Tlie poor wo¬ 
man, induced by charity to keep it, had 
begun to consider it as her own. It 
chanced that Serres was visiting in the 
neighbourhood of the cottage wViere the 
poor woman resided, who was the tenant 
of the friend at whose house he was stay¬ 
ing. This child became the subject of 
conversation ; it was a favorite of the fa¬ 
mily; and Serres immediately recog¬ 
nised it as his own. After satisfying tne 
woman, he conveyed the child to his own 
house. But he was still thwarted in his 
schemes, and annoyed at evtuy turn by 


the interference ami in/lnenre of his 
‘ evil spirit.* Actions were frequently 
brought against him for debts incurred 
by his wife: but he defended them ; and, 
after be hud been successful in three 
trials, tradesmen became more cautious 
ill giving credit, and he was less an¬ 
noyed by their importunities. The noto¬ 
riety which his domestic dissension had 
now acquired, even operated in his favor.** 
Misfortunes fell heavy upon Serres : 
he had acquired some money, hut*lost 
nearly the whole of it in the Coburg 
Theatre. At length death released him 
from a troublesome worlil and a bad 
wife, on the 26th of December lust, in 
the purlieus of a prison. 




Second J^otice of the Exhihilion of 
the Royal Academy. — Mr. VVestall’s 
principal ]ierforiirance is styled the En¬ 
tombing of Christ. Jtis a striking piece; 
for, though it does not, as a whole, fully 
answer the cxpcctatioiiK of the amateurs 
of art, great skill is displayed in various 
parts. The head and body of tlie sacred 
personage, the figure of Mary Magdalen, 
and that of the apostle on the left, are 
ably executed. The minor productions 
of the same artist,—Market-Day and the 
Child's Bed-Time,—evince his manner- 
ism^ but arc pleasing and attractive. 

Mr. Danby's only picture represents, 
in a fine style, Christ walking on the 
sea. The red light from the lantern is 
well contrasted with the gray light of 
the moon; tlie chief figure is noble, and 
the whole composition is good. 

Joseph expounding the Dreams of 
Pharaoh's chief Butler and Baker, 
though it has procured a gold medal for 
Mr. Wood, is rather a specimen of rising 
talent than of practised skill. 

Mr, Howard's Sabrina, from the 
masque of Comus, is a ve^ pleasing 
display of taste and skill. The damsel, 
“ commending her fair innocence to the 
ilood,’^ is beautifully depicted. 

Qanova crowned by the Genius of 
Grecian Sculpture, by J. P. Davis, is 
placed in an obscure situation, as if the 
hanging commiVf^e did not think it 
worthy of a good light; but it is a piece 
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that will bear a close inspection, without 
discredit to the ingenious artist. 

Among the paintings connected with 
English history, we observe two (and 
there may be more) which have con¬ 
siderable merit. One is the production 
of Mr. Cattermole, entitled, “ King 
Henry IJ. discovering the relics of King 
Arthur in Glastonbury Ahhcy,” The 
supposed remains were probably not 
genuine; hut this is not tlie place for 
entering into that dispute. The figures 
are small; but they are correctly drawn, 
well grouped, and properly occupied. 
The other piece is by K. T, Bone (not 
the academician^, and it represents car-^ 
dinal Wolsey, with a brilliant train of 
prelates, nobles, and gentlemen, nego- 
tiatingatthe French court. Mr. Derby's 
Catharine Parr, supplicating the pardon 
of those catholic oigots who aimed at 
her ruin, may be considered rather as a 
failure than an instance of success. 

Mr. F. Howard exhibits several good 
portraits; and, in the representation of 
a country wedding in the time of Henry 
V., he has delineated the sports and trickv 
of the bridal procession from the church 
with some degree of humor. 

Mr. Pickersgill has distinguished him¬ 
self by a characteristic portrait of Poole, 
the di-araatist, and by an interesting pic¬ 
ture of Medora, from lord Byvon’^oem 
of the Corsair.—Stothard’s FStc Cnam- 
petre reminds us of W^attcau; it is elegant, 

2t 
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gi'acefiiUaiHl picturesque.—Allan's Auld 
Robin Gray has an air of pathos, andsthe 
countenance of the intended bride seems 
to mingle a sense of gratitude to the old 
man with strong affedtion for a youthful 
and more engaging lover. 

The Chevy-Chase of Mr. Edwin Land¬ 
seer is one of the chief or/iaments of the 
present exhibition, ft evinces great and 
increasing talent,. The figures are very 
well <1 raw n, and the countenances arcad- 
inimbly expressive of the strong feelings 
which urged the hunters of that period to 
the higher darings of war, The contest 
which ends in the death of tlie stag is 
pregnant with animation, and the hur- 
riea action, throughout, is (indy dis¬ 
played. 

From Mr. Thomas Daniell we have 
an excellent representation of Hindoo 
antiquities at Mahahalyporatii; and from 
his brother we have eiglit pictures, most 
of which possess great merit. The Cam¬ 
bria brig receiving on board the crew of 
the Kent, with a distant view of the burn¬ 
ing ship, —the Lizard Lights, with a 
vessel in the greatest danger,—and the 
wild elephants in the Anemalee Woods, 
—arc striking pieces, correct in their 
details, and very appropriately colored. 
Mr.Turner's Viewof Cologne in the even¬ 
ing is spirited; but we cannot praise the 
coloring, wliich is unnaturally glaring. 
His Forum Roinanuin is finely classical; 
but his view of Mr. Moffat’s .seat at Mort- 
fake is more pleasingly picturesque. 

, Mr, Calcott has not been very liberal 
in contributing to the display oi the cur¬ 
rent year; but he ruanifests his usual 
excellence, and, in one instance, upon a 
difficult subject. Wc allude to tlie Dutch 
fishing-boats running foul in the endea¬ 
vour to board. Mr. Collins has three 
pieces, with each of which we are pleased, 
though the fastidious critic may wish to 
detect some fault in them. The young 
shrimp-catchers are prettily and properly 
employed; ^he children picking hops 
are cheerfully doing their duty; and the 
fisherman, in the eager hope of a good 
marine harvest^ leaves his nome for the 
night. 

Mr. Corbet shows a turn for humor in 
his Dame Quickly's Latin. Sir Hugh 
and the dame are amusingly represented, 
and the archness of the boy is forcibly 

f 'vcn,'—H. P. Boners scene from the 
wo Gentlemen of Verona is not un- 
irorthy of the pleasing subject, — the 
dmovery of Julia by Protheus in the 
** immodest raiment" of a man.--Another 
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dramatic scene is taken hy Stephaiioff 
froiw the Taming of the*Shrew, where 
“ good sweet Kate" is desired by her 
tyrannical lover to bo merry. 

Curiosity detected, by Mr. Sharp, 
cannot, we think, be viewed without a 
smile. The lady's maid is slyly looking 
into a letter directed to her young mis¬ 
tress, who observes the whole proceed¬ 
ing ; and a man-servant is highly di¬ 
verted at tile detection. 

Some of the architectural pieces arc 
magnificent, more particularly those of 
Soane and (landy. The former has 
given “elevations, sections, and a per- 
.spective view of a design for completing 
tne south side of Downing Place, and 
connecting the same with the new Coun¬ 
cil-office, the Hoard of Trade, and the 
Treasury, by a triumphal arch;” and 
also a design for a national entrance into 
the metropolis, intended to combine the 
classical simplicity of the Grecian archi¬ 
tecture with the magnificence of the 
Roman style, and the fanciful intricacy 
and playful effects of the Gothic. Mr. 
Gandy oilers the sketch of a grand en¬ 
trance to the front of a palace, supposed 
to be erected in Hyde-Park; the whole 
scheme of which, however, would be ex¬ 
travagantly expensive in the depressed 
state of our finances. 

Mr. J. P. Gandy exhibits an elevation 
of the Tower of Waterloo, 280 feet high, 
“ as decided upon by the Committee of 
Taite but it is not an elegant or taste¬ 
ful design. 

In the sculptural department, there 
are few pieces of extraordinary merit. 
Chantrey's statue of Washington is ap- 

E areutly the best: Westraacott's figure of 
^rdErskine isalsostriking. fiaily’s busts 
of Dr. Davis and Sir William Reechey 
are welt executed: his groupe of Paint¬ 
ing deriving inspiration from Poetry is 
fine; and Mr. Kendrick has skilfully re¬ 
presented the faUier of the human race 
hanging enamoured over Eve, daring 
her troublesome dream. 


Exhibition of the Society of Painters 
in Water-Colors .—Tliere are many 
good landscapeV :n this collection; and, 
among them, the productions of Mr. 
Garret, if not in every instance the best, 
are far from being the worst. His tints 
are well«managed, the lights and shades 
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cccdingly attractive; but it is the opinion 
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of many, tliat Ure best picture now ex¬ 
hibited by tills society, is the Alcliemist 
of Mr. J. Stephanoff, It is al least siipe- 
rior to all tljc funner productions of his 
pencil. He had previousl_v approached 
the in expression, which, if it <lid 

not fully satisfy, conciliated and inter¬ 
ested tliecuutiously-approvinp^ and fault- 
detecting* critic. Here he has largely 
overshot that limitod point. His subject 
is taken from the following fact:—“A 
chemist tendered to Rubens a share of 
Ins laboratory and of his hopes of tlic 
philosopher’s stone. The artist carried 
the vi.sionarv into his painting-room, and 
told him his odor was dated twenty years 
too late; “for so long* it is,’* said he, 
since 1 found the art of making gold 
with my palette.** On heaving this de¬ 
licate blit decisive refusal and implied 
discrcMlit of the alchemist’s powers of 
discovery, the latter would naturally feed 
ahaslieil and disappointed, and more so 
from the polite hutmanly carriage iWiich 
graced the manner of Rubens.*’ iJust so 
has Mr. Stephanoif painted the confused 
visitor and tlie great artist. Tlie contrast 
of tlic erect but agreeable demeanor of 
Rubens, as he shows him his pictorial 
source of wealth, with the momentarily 
depressed experimentalist, is complete. 
’J'lie expression is perfected by the do¬ 
mestic grace of his wife, bending over her 
playful child-; and the value of the pic¬ 
ture is increased by the introduction of 
the larger part of his celebrated perform¬ 
ance called the Descent from the Cross. 

The Briiink Institution .—This so¬ 
ciety rc-opened its rooms on the IDth, 
with an interesting exhibition. His ma¬ 
jesty graciously consented to the removal 
of his pictorial collection from Carleton- 
hoiise to this gallery, for the gratidcation 
of the tasteful part of the community. 
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The paintings arc chiefly of the Dutch 
and Flemish schools, and many of them 
are of the first class. It would he a hust- 
ncsbof supererogation to criticise works 
which are so well known; and'wp shall 
therefore confine ourselves to some gene¬ 
ral observations. There arc in the col¬ 
lection several heauliful ])ieces by Rem- 
hrandt and Teniers. Nos, (>2 and 105 
by the hitter aie, we fliink, two of tlie 
iti tist’s finest works. The (ii st, a Woman 
paring Turnips, is reinarjc^hle for the 
very rii'h and harmonious effect of eoltir 
wliich the artist has produced from an 
asscmhliige of various articles of house¬ 
hold furniture, vegctable^i, fruit, &c., 
which are all executed with the utmost 
care and fid<dity to nature. ’I'lie second 
picture is called a Village Fete, a sub¬ 
ject on which Teniers often exerted his 
powers, but never, perhaps, with such 
hd]>py success as in the present instiiiicc. 
Into this work the artist has infused iiiorc 
of expression, and that of a more delicate 
character too, than wc are accustomed t<i 
meet with in most of his pictures. The 
happy earnestness of the dancers is finely 
Contrasted with the gravity of the old 
gaffer leaning on his staff, who is ob¬ 
serving the sport, and recalling to his 
mind the happy days wlien he made one 
of the gay throng. But the best point 
in the picture is the drunken boor, wlio 
has slipped on the ground, and is making 
rather warm advances to a female who 
does not seem disposed to favor his at¬ 
tentions. The expression of this groupe 
is admirably given. There are several 
fine landscapes by Bcrghem and Huh« 
bima, some water-pieces by Vandervelde, 
and some portraits by Vandyck. We 
must not omit to mention that*the col¬ 
lection includes several works of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, which do honor to the 
high company they keep. 
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THE king's THEATHK. 

The first representation of the Medea 
of Meyer in this country would not per¬ 
haps have excited deep interest, if it had 
not been coupled with the benefit of 
Madame Pasta, Of her acting ^on this 
occasion (says a periodical critic) it is 
impossible to speak in terms of sufficient 
praise. It is a performance full of ge¬ 
nius, and a study for the poet, the sculp¬ 
tor, and tlie musician. It is difficult to 


describe tlie sublime expression of voice 
and gesture with which she gave a mere 
wora; when Jason asks, Che sperar 
posso f Che mi resta f [What can 1 nope ? 
what remains for me ?J she replies /o,— 
1 remain, A shout of admiration fol¬ 
lowed this magnificent burst, which 
spoke a soul in a single sound. Here 
we had Medea in the agony of her pridn 
and passion. In another scene, that of 
the preparations for the marriage of 
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Jaeon and Creusa, we saw her a suppliant 
at the hero’s feet, and nothing could ex¬ 
ceed the touching effect witii which she 
gave the passage, J/iVo, infido^ a quale 
etato sol per te ridotto io som, [Look, 
faithless wretch! to wliat a state am 1 
reduced by thee alone!] In the express 
sioTi of tenderness iu allots shapes, this 
Jady is unrivaled. Her caresses are 
always full of grace and beauty; and is 
there, in the whole world, a more lovely 
sight than the gentle endearments which 
mark the affections of a fond but delicate 
woman? Our vulgar performers, our 
Romeos and Juliets, show their ardors 
by the extremity of their hugs—they 
love as bears fight. Madame Pasta, in 
the last scene of Romeo, throws back the 
hair from the forehead of Juliet, and 
simply clasps her head. There is a deptli 
of love iu that single action, that we 
never before saw expressed; it is not a 
caress of dalliance—that would be out 
of place when Romeo is on the brink of 
eternity—but of a love as pure from 
grossness us that which the mother bears 
to her child, lii Medea her caresses of 
her children are unspeakuhly lovely; 
she does nut smother them with kisses, 
but the mother’s passion speaks in her 
eloauent fare, and she bestows one kiss 
on licr liahes, single and sweet as the 
feeling which fills lier heart. But these 
are beauties to he seen, not to be told; 
and onr readers, to appreciate, must be¬ 
hold them in the inimitable acting of the 
Siddons of the lyric drama. 

DnunV-LANE THEATKE. 

.A new musical romance, called the 
Knights of the Cross, o’f the llermifs 
Propheep, was lately brought forward 
at this house. It was borrowed from the 
Talisman, one of the Tales of the Cru¬ 
saders. The opening was rather heavy; 
but the interest increased as the piece 
proceeded ; and the lust act, in which 
the disgraced knight of the Leopard re¬ 
turns as a Nubian slave, and the sagacity 
of a fine dog is called into plenary exer¬ 
cise, put the audience into good humor. 
The music, bein^ chiefly selected, re- 
q^uires little notice; it wanted what 
Weber has taught us to look for in 
operas,—we mean sounds in ideal asso¬ 
ciation with the story. The old gfee of 
the. DatchniaQ,’a, Draught, with new 
words, was well sun^, aud loudly en¬ 
cored ; but the music in general did not 
highly please the audience.—Ricltard 


€<Bur*de-Lion is a species of hero so en¬ 
tirely in Wallack’s way, that he could 
scarcely fail in the character; and he tore 
down the banner of Austria with great 
energy and pictorial eflfect. Rennet was 
sir Kenneth, and managed both himself 
and his dog with due discretion. Some 
of the scenes were beautiful, particu- 
larly those whicli were painted by Stan- 
fielu,—the hermit’s cavern, the chapel in 
the convent, and St. George’s Mount, by 
sunset, moonlight, and sunrise. 

THE HAY-MARKBT THEATRE. 

Paul Pry seems to be as great a favo¬ 
rite as the Tom and Jerry of the minor 
theatres; for helms made his appearance 
almost every evening since the month of 
April, so that for many weeks no novelty 
was deemed requisite at this house. At 
length, however, Mr. Poole, havingtaken 
freSi measure of Mr. Liston, produced 
a new character for him, in a farce styled 
'Twixt the Cup and the JAp. Pengan- 
der, a fortune-hunter from Cornwall,t)b- 
tains, by tlie influence of a maiden aunt, 
thccoii'>ent of old Allright to marry his 
daughter, and appears on the nuptial 
morning in his waistcoat, shivering with 
cold, because his new coat has not come 
home, and he will not be persuaded to 
put on an old one. The coat at length 
appears, when a weightier obstacle pre¬ 
sents itself in the person of Mrs. Free¬ 
man, a widow, who produces a promise 
of marriage in his hand-writing, which 
slie had procured from him in jest a few 
days before. A scene of embarrassment 
occurs, in which all the ludicrous turns 
of helpless distress, of which Liston’s 
face is capable, are exhibited. The pre¬ 
tended agony of the lady at this proof of 
his infioelity was ably represented by 
Mrs. Glover. The perplexed beau ap¬ 
peals to her for pity, and declares that in 
his circumstances “ it was not manly in 
her to press him for the fulfilment of his 
engagement.” The difficulty is removed 
by the inflexible determination of the ' 
aunt to have the marriage settled; and 
the subsequent delays are produced by 
the introduction of Larkens, an apothe¬ 
cary, who is in the interest of Mandc- 
ville, a young lav^er. Larkens alter¬ 
nately frightens Pengander by per¬ 
suading him that he is too ill to be mar¬ 
ried, and by tbe threat of a duel from a 
relative of tne widow,—throwing into 
dose a more tempting ingredient in tbe 
insinuation, that tbe fortune of that Udy, 
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bv a recent deciiiion in Chancery, has 
placed her, in point of eligibility, far 
above Allright*s daughter. These va¬ 
rious attacks upon the fears and the cu¬ 
pidity ofPengander, keep him in astute 
of agitation through the remainder of the 
piece, and he is punished fur hisselhsh- 
iiess by the loss of both ladies. The last 
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hold of his hope ie humorous enough, 
where he cannot- be made to understand 
that a promise of marriage made by him 
to the widow was not equally binding on 
both parties. As the piece highly amused 
and enlivened the audience, it was re¬ 
ceived with favor and applause. 


!fa$hton£(. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

EVENING DRESS. , 

A BEAUTIFUL fiock of Urling’s Lace, of a small neat pattern, on a ground of 
delicate texture. A broad flounce round the border of the same material, the head 
and edge in scallops, finished by a fine pearl edge. Corsage, the same us the slip 
worn underneath, of white satin, and short full sleeves of luce. The dress relieved 
by a drapery scarf of celestial blue Barege. The hair onamented by uii antiaue 
diadem of pearls. Necklace, consisting of large pearls, fastened in front witn a 
ruby brooch, and a convent cross of wrought gold: ear-pendants of pear-pearls: 
bracelets of rubies « Vantiqae, 


WALKING DRESS. 

A diess of lavender-colored gros de Naphs^ made partially low ; trimmed round 
the border of tlie skirt wltb a broad riband of tlie same color, quilled in the middle 
in fluted plaits. The body made plain, with ,a narrow pelerine cape surrounding 
the bust, edged with corkscrew trimming of the same material as the dress: over 
this falls a triple colerette formed of three rows of fine l.ice ; the sleeves cn gigot^ ' 
but not too wide. Leghorn hat, with pink riband edged with blue, and a bouquet 
of blue flowers placed on the left side of the summit of the crown. Hair ornaments 
of pink riband are placed under the hat, on tlic hair. 

We are indebted to Miss Pierrepoint, of Edward-strect, Portman-square, for the above drisses* 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OP FASHtON. 

How easily do we siifTer ourselves to 
be drawn on to admire tlie moving and 
diversified picture of Fashion ! It is true, 
the colors arc now somewhat glaring, 
and are mingled and laid on with uii- 
sjiaring band : yet sneb is the witchery 
of the fickle goddess, that wc not only 
become reconciled to these variegated 
tints, but when tolerably well associated, 
>ve follow the stream, and aic led on, till 
we not only tolerate, but admire. 

In the middle, and towards the end 
of the month of June, the weather was 
such as to admit no other out-door 
covering than a Barege scarf or one of 
sarcenet on more elderly females, while 
a light sautoir of gay and cheerful co¬ 
lors shaded the necks of the young over 
the Kuow-white cambric or muslin, 


trimmed with lace, or richly embroW 
dered; the dre^s made onlv partially 
high, with a canezon spencer lapelleif, 
and the lapels trimmed round witn lace. 
When the weather is more cool, pelisst^ 
of light-colored groit de J^ajdest or pe¬ 
lisse dresses without any ornamental 
trimming, constitute tlie utlier changes 
in out-door costume. 

The Leghorn bonnets for walking are 
of a beautiful shapf') and infinite taste is 
discernible in the manner 1 1 which some 
ladies put them on ; this is requisite, as 
they are awkwardly large: they are 
slightly and elegantly trimmed with co¬ 
lored riband, and under the brim of the 
bonnet is a kind of fan ornament of 
ivbite gauze, with a bow on each side 
lying on the hair, of the same riband that 
trims the, bonnet, which is reckoned 
most genteel when all of one color; the 
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bonnet placed backivaid and ra¬ 

ther on one a smartness^ is thereby 
imparted to this kind of hat, which we 
)iave not witnessed in the straw or Lcg^- 
honi for some time. Bonnets of white 
groi de J^aples^ with a rich blond at the 
edge, are equally in favor for the car¬ 
riage or for the evening walk : they are 
crowned with a full wreath d.lajardi- 
nxerey that is, composed of several sort* 
of flowers, in which sweet peas and lialf- 
opening roses are conspicuous. White 
chip bonnets, and also those of the 
new cotton fabrication, have a deep cur¬ 
tain veil of rich blond at the edge of the 
brim; the crown encircled by a baud of 
colored riband, with a simple bow on the 
ri^ht side; overjhut, and round the sum¬ 
mit of the crown, are full ornaments of 
blond quilling; two yellow ranunculuses, 
and a full sprig of mountain heath, orna¬ 
ment the crown. 

White dresses, as we mentioned above, 
are merely confined to the very warm 
weather; never, we believe, will they 
again experience that general favor 
vniich they once boasted. Silks, how¬ 
ever slight, however rich, maintain a 
decided preference ; and even the most 
flimsy Barege, gaily striped, or of one 
bright color, is preferred for home cos¬ 
tume to the robe of India muslin, how¬ 
ever valuable; even for the breakfast- 
table, the morning wrap is frequently 
seen of flowered chintzorof finely corded 
striped pink gingham. Uresscs of sarce¬ 
net of a celestial blue, with a muslin 
spencer made low, and trimmed with 
lace, arc expected to be much in favor 
for rural costume during the month of 
July rone was lately finished for a lady 
of rank and fashion lately arrived from 
the continent: this spencer seems an im¬ 
provement on the French canezon spen¬ 
cer. There are no preparations for ball- 
dresses, except those that may be worn 
at fcle^-champUrea ; and they are gene¬ 
rally of the most simple kind. In the 
make of gowns, and in their trimming, 
we have but little novelty to record: th^e 
sleeves next the wrist are usually orna¬ 
mented with straps en chevrons^ eacli 
finished in the centre by a button beau¬ 
tifully wrought, or sometimes only sim¬ 
ply covered with silt We have seen 
these straps wound round the arm, but 
they had a heavy appearance. Tulle em¬ 
broidered and worn over colored slips, 
is a favorite material for evening drosses: 
the sleeves are often short, aqd as often 
long, but then they arc transparent, and 
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discover the shoit colored sleeve of the 
slip underneath: the tucker is of fine 
lace. 

Though the head-dresses at present 
consist of caps, they are daily losing fa¬ 
vor; and the more elegant turban is 
again very prevalent in naif-dress: the 
morning cornettes are of fine lace, orna¬ 
mented witli small bows of colored gauze 
riband, striped. The turbans are of one 
color, and are generally of crape: tlie 
caps are often made of gauze of the Ja¬ 
panese kind, doubled in bias, and this is 
preferred to cither lace or blond ; their 
shape, and the manner in which the folds 
are disposed, might cause them at a first 
glance to be mistaken for a turban ; tlicv 
are wide at the temples, and on cacli 
side next the hair is a full bouquet of 
yellow jonquils, and two bunches of the 
same flowers on the summit of the crown : 
some ladies add rosettes of two ribands 
of different colors ; these being often of 
yellow and blue, formed, during the 
election, un appearance truly party-co^ 
lored. Dress hats are of white crape, 
and are ornamented with ears of corn and 
blue cornflowers ; buthats of this kind at 
the opera were generally ornamented 
witli a profusion offeathers, seldom less 
than six, fiat and very long. 

The most approved colors for turbans, 
libands, and trimmings, are damask 
rose-color,. ethereal-blue, straw-color, 
pink, and jonquil. For dresses, hats, and 
sautoirs, stone-color, sea-green, violet, 
pink, celestial-hlue, lilac, ivy-green, and 
bird-of-parad ise-y el lo w. 

MODES PARIfilENNES. 

Canezon spencers of white muslin or 
organdy, are the prevailing mode, eilher 
over white or colored dresses. They are 
made low, the sleeves wide, teriniimting 
by a double row of antique points in fine 
lace, and confined at tbe wrist next tlie 
hand by a very broad bracelet of gold 
and white enamel, clasped by an aqua 
marina. The bust and back are finished 
by two separate points, turning over the 
corsage, which are embroidered; and a 
plain manchcron, scalloped and em¬ 
broidered, surmounts each sleeve. Fichu- 
mantelets are also worn, with long 
rounded points: they arc made of or¬ 
gandy; the points descend as low as the 
flips, and are always passed through 
the sash. The fichu is trimmed all round 
with lace, or else,notched, and the 
notches trimmed witli narrow tulle. The 
fichu-pelcrincs that are made of broad 
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Rtripctl riband are now faced with a 
lured ornament as far as the belt, of the 
siume material as the dress ;*tbe lace is 
set on in scallopR; o‘i the sbinildcrs these 
fichus have an ornament formed of ei- 
band, in Castilian points. The beautiful 
baie^e scarf lias received an improve¬ 
ment in its disposal; it is fastened on 
each shoulder witli a rosette of ribands 
rorrespondinfj; in colors with the ends of 
the scurf. From the shoulders it is 
then brought in a houftbnt drapery 
across each side of the bust to the girdle, 
and passed through it, the ends hanging 
gracefully in front. 

Some hats of white crap3 are orna¬ 
mented, in addition to yellow and pink 
riband, with a wreath of bird-weed in 
flower: this wreath is fastened by one 
end on the brim, and tlie other end winds 
over the left side of the crown. Several 
flats of Legliorn are adorned with largo 
■flat white featliers; these take a vertical 
direction; there is no riband round t!ie 
crown, but there is a rosette of white 
satin under the feathers. The strings 
are fastened under the hat. A liat of 
wliite groa dc Naplca is very fashion¬ 
able, line*I witli ruby; a very broad 
blond, vandycked at theedge,fiiiishes tlie 
brim, wliirh is fastened up in front; the 
crown is hig;h, and its height inmeased 
h}’^ oriuirncnts of hloud and gras de JVa~ 
p/ea, large full-blown roses, and fox¬ 
gloves. 

An evening dross of white Barege is 
much admired ; it has two flounces edged 
with tartan plaid silk of lively colors: 
the body plain, the sleeves short and 
full, crossed over with plaid ribands, 


braces of which, with long ends depend¬ 
ing in front, finish the dress. A dress of 
very pale summer silk, fastening down 
the front with large gold buttons, is also 
very fashionable; tliree flounces fall 
over-each other at the border, and are 
ornamlinted with embroidery in floizo 
silk: above those flounces is a row of 
embroidered foliage, which gives the 
dress the appearance of a tunic-robe : the 
body is made partially high, and orna¬ 
mented with ctievrons; and the sleeves 
in stripes downwards arc emliroidercd 
in delicate foliage: they are very full, 
and the fulness confined up tlie narrow 
art of the arm by silk bands. I'he ein- 
roidery is two shades darker than the 
dress. Plaid dresses, with white muslin 
canezons, prevail much for the prome¬ 
nade. 

With evening dresses trimmed witli 
plaid, it is most classical to iiUermingte 
among the hair plaid riband or gauze to 
correspond : the heads are dressed very 
high, and remarkably short at tho ears; 
at the hack of the head is an Apollo's 
knot, and on the left side of it is a full 
cluster of short ringlets : a plait of hair 
crosses the chignon. Berets are now but 
seldom seen, but small blond caps adorned 
with flowers are yet in high esteem. 
Sweet peas, corn-poppies, and roses, are 
the flowers most in request. 

The favorite colors for dresses, pe¬ 
lisses, ficlui-manteleta, and ribands, are 
Canary-yellow, celestial-blue, caniePs- 
hair-brown, and grass-green. For tur¬ 
bans, hats, and bonnets, straw-color, 
ethereal-blue, Scotch plaids, and rose- 
color. 
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IIIRTHS. 

Sons to lady l>elarnerc and the wives 
of captain Henderson, of the royal navy, 
Mr. E. B. H. Pym, and Mr. F. Higgin- 
son. 

Daughters to the duchess of Bedford 
and lady Georgiana Ryder, and to the 
wives of colonel Young, lieutenant-colo- 
nel Thackwell, Mr. Augustas Bosan- 
quet. Dr. Paget, of Exeter, and Mr, G. 
Raikes. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Fonchal, Madeira, Mr. J. D. W. 
Gordon, to Miss Pollock. 


The hon. Mr, Dutton, to the daughter 
of the earl of Suffolk. 

Mr. S. L. Fox, to lady Charlotte Os¬ 
borne. 

Sir J. P. Ordc, to the daughter of the 
late Mr, P. Campliell, of Argylcshire, 

Theearlof Hopetoun, to the daughter 
of lord Macdonald. 

Mr. W. M, Toilnep, to Miss Georgiana 
Mazzin^ii. 

Mr. Thomas Moss, of Chetwynd- 
house, Salop, to the youngest daughter 
of Mr. Thacker. 

Mr. Robert Gresham, of Chieksands, 
to Miss Peachey, 
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Birlhsy MarriagcSy and Deaths, 


The rev. Mr. Oinllestone, to Miss 
Murrell, of Oxford. 

The rev, Herbert Oukeley, to the se¬ 
cond daughter of the late lord Charles 
Aynsicv. 

Mr. U C, Parker, of Greenwich, to 
M iss Prekhain, 

Mr. J. H. Wilson, to the eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. Fox, of Bridge-street, Bh'ick- 
Friar.s. 

DEATHS. 

The cnipress-dowager Elizabeth of 
Russia. 

Lord Carteret, in his 91st year. 

At Vienna, in consequence of a fall 
from his horse, lord Ingestrie, son of earl 
Talbot. 

Mr. W. O. Humphry, of the privy- 
council office. 

Mr. Alderman Cox, 

Found drowned in the Regent’s Ca¬ 
nal, Miss Elizabeth Caroline Hanks, of 
Homorton. 

In his 81st year, the dean of St. Asaph. 

The lady of the bishop of Winches¬ 
ter. 

Lord Dorchester, in his 22d year. 

The rev. James lleart, oneof the libra¬ 
rians of the British Museum. 

By self-violence, William Goodram, a 
mechanic,—driven to insanity by the 
loss of his daughter, who had drowned 
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herself and her infant, and by the conse¬ 
quent death of his disconsolate wife. 

Killed by the overturn of a stage¬ 
coach, Mr. Thomas (irainger., 

Mr. William Milne; of Manchester, 
paralysed by the shock of his brother 
Edward’s death. 

By falling with his horse down a steep 
hill, Mr. Keith Fraser, an officer of dra¬ 
goons. 

The baron von Weber.—See a memoir 
of this great composer in our Magazine 
for October, 1824. 

SirT. R.Pechell. 

'I’hc hon. Mrs. Vavasour. 

Charlotte, the eldest daughter of sir 
Robert Wilson, 

At Norwich, the eldest daughter of 
Mr. E. Wodehouse. 

Drowned in the Yare, Mr, W. Roc, of 
the same city. 

In his 80th year, Mr. William Lux- 
more, formerly a surgeon at Uxbridge. 

Mr. Jackson, of (fracochurrh-street. 

Captain John Maxwell, of the royal 
navy. 

At Paris, the lady of sir Sidney Smith. 

At Boulogne, Uie eldest son of the earl 
of Abergavenny. 

At Zurich, Gessner the jiainter, eldest 
son of the poet. 

Karamsin, the Russian poet and his¬ 
torian. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Novus Homo has made an offer of literal y service : but he has not sent an 
essay, a tale, a poem, or any other specimen of his talents and capabilities, unless 
his short note may be so considered. Yet, though an untried man, he may possess 
some merit; and we readily promise to pay due attention to his future rommurii- 
cations, A previous pledge of acceptance he cannot expect; fur bis performances, 
** when weighed in the balance, may be found wanting. * 

In some pastorals which Sylvia has sent, she has borrowed too freely from 
Pope and Ambrose Philips: she may therefore send to us for her manuscript, which 
may serve for curl-paper. 

The Verses to the Heath-Bell of Scotland are not (like the flower itself) 
simply beautifulbut perhaps many a Highland lass may agree with the writer, 
when he says, 

“ Come, little flower!—on hill or dell 
Grows not a bud 1 love so well, 

As thee, old Scotia’s sweet b.luc-bell!" 

In the lines to Eliza, the pleasures of the walk taken with her are feebly and 
poorly re-traced. * 

Tlie Fragment of a Tale, by J. F., is amusing, even amidst the horrors of 
two deatlis; for it excites ridicule by its oddness anaabsui'dity. 
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REMARKS ON fABRiON. 

A TAME Bubmissioi^ to tyransjie.icems 
ilisf^raceful to the human chai:acter; yet 
there h one epecica of tyranny-to-whicli 
people readily'aabibU. ' The yoke is by 
no means forced upon tbeni;«nd it is nut 
merely boiDe with patience, bnt ertin 
with pride Self-conipiBcency. We 
allude to the arbitrary rsway of ft wellv 
known goddess, not of the heathen tnyv 
thology, but of modern life. Fashion 
is the tyrant of socie^, and the ul<%l to 
which myriads bow. leads the^iddy 
throng from one exti'eme to another, and 
menaces with ridicule and scorn, or with 
the stigma of exclusion from rcspeetable 
circles, all who do not follow her whims 
and caprices. There is a fascination tn 
her demeanor, which seems to draw yon 
into her snares, us the basilisk is said to 
allure the fluttering bird;—an inflneiice 
which overpowers the coolness of judge- 
ment, and commands assent. 

But it may he asked, ‘Wliat is the 
cause or the motive of this blind sub¬ 
mission?’ ^ 

The Cause, w'e think, is to be found in 
that weakness which is the attendant of 
our imperfect nature, and the motive is 
a desire of rising above the level of the 
common people. All who have any idea 
of gentility scorn to resemble thevulguT 
in their dress, conversation, or manners. 

PeVpte of fashion (says an ingenious 
writer), once admitted to this honorable 
title, form a little world of tlwir own, 
and learn to look down upon all others 
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as beings‘of a subordinate or inferior 
natui^. It then becomes a natural ques- 
tioB,—* What is the basts or ground of 
this claim of superiority answer, 

* It arises not from learnings for the most 
illiterate claim it, ittid are indulged in 
the claim''; and it certainly does not 
aprhi|f fcbm virtue, for the most proAi- 

f ate and VieioOs are notexcluded. High 
irth, beauty, and elega^e, nre not the 
only qualiiications for it, hecniise we 
find that many enjoy it who have not 
those-imposing pretensions. It appears 
to be a combination of numbers, who 
agree to imitate the leader of their most 
influential coterte, and to maintain, by 
riie majority of voices, and the eflron' 
tery of pride, that ^vhatever they do is 
proper, and whatever they say is preg¬ 
nant with sense and judgement; thai 
their dress is becoming, Uieir niaiinrt 't 
are the quintessence ot politeness, and 
their houses are,' in every respect, the 
scats of taste and refinenient. By an 
assumed and consequently arbitrary ju¬ 
risdiction, they condemn to absolute In- 
signiflcancc all who do not submit to 
their code of fashion, and their hEW's of 
society. They stigmatise all who do not 
follow their rules," as ^people whom no¬ 
body knows,’ as the mere refuse of the 
community, bom only to minister to 
theirpride, and supply the wants of their 
luxury. ' 

Every person who has only a small 
portion or intellect, or a ray of pene¬ 
tration, must quickly perceive lito ah- 
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surdity of these pretensions, and the 
folly of this ridiculous assumption : yet, 
in many instances, even the wise yield 
to the torrent. The philosopher, at least 
one of the school of Aristippus, will say, 

• I f you live at Rome, you must follow the 
revnilingcustoms of Rome:* compliance, 
e will say, is wisdom,whereopposition is 
likely to be fruitless. Yet a man of ge¬ 
nuine wisdom, we think, will nut so de¬ 
termine ; he will act with innate polite¬ 
ness and social amenity, but will not en¬ 
slave himself to the frivolities of fashion. 

In manners, in decorum, and in taste, 
there is a standard wliich common sense 
seems to point out; but, as tha^ standard 
is not precisely fixed or finally settled 
by the oulk ot the world, the great and 
the opulent will always be desirous of 
regulatinganddirecting it in such modes 
as may enable them to increase that no¬ 
tice to wliich they think themselves en¬ 
titled ; and the middle class will be ready 
to imitate them from pride and affecta¬ 
tion. Whether the variation be right or 
wrong, reasonable or absurd, beautiful 
or deformed, is of little moment. The 
pattern is set by a superior, or by a per¬ 
son of acknowleged taste, and authority 
will at any time countenance absurdity. 
How inconvenient and ungraceful have 
been some alterations in dress! yet they 
have been immediately adopted by the 
votaries of fashion, and fancied to 
be inexpressibly genteel. When hair- 
powder was first introduced, it was pro- 
nouncetl to lie highly ornamcntul to the 
head ; but, u’hen the late duke of Bed¬ 
ford, merely to show his disgust at the 
imposition of what he termed a poll-tax, 
ordered his hair to he cropped, and dis¬ 
continued the use of powder, his fol¬ 
lowers exclaimed against the practice of 
strewing white dustoverthe head. There 
was something reasonable, indeed, in the 
duke's whim, though it tended in its 
effects to the ruin of a number of hair¬ 
dressers; but, when a lady of quality 
added a pad to that part of the female 
form which nature has made sufficiently 
prominent, the new fashion, though peo¬ 
ple protended to admire it, was neinier de¬ 
cent nor graceful. Yet frequent changes 
of fashion promote manufactures and 
trade; and thus the whims of the rich 
contribute to the support of the poor.— 
I/' spine instances, however, the varia¬ 
tion is injurious to artisans. When the 
9p€$irer was introduced by tlie nobleman 
who hears that name, as a substitute for 
wie great-coat, it diminished both the 


consumption of cloth and the work of 
the tailor. On the contrary, the subse¬ 
quent use of pantaloons led to an in¬ 
crease in both those respects. 

In the mode of furnishing a house, 
and of giving entertainments, fashion 
has a struving influence. When a man 
of the haut ton has exhibited a set of 
drawing-room chairs of a new construc¬ 
tion, strongly recommended to him by a 
distinguished cabinet-maker, he is imme¬ 
diately desired by some lady, even if the 
chairs are ugly and ill-shaped, to let her 
know where she can procure such ele¬ 
gant furniture: his new flower-vases 
also excite notice, and command imita¬ 
tion. In the ensuing year, perhaps, they 
arc changed for others which are at least 
equally attractive.—A young and band- 
some duchess alters,in some trifling way, 
the mode of giving routs; and the sup¬ 
posed improvement is speedily adopted 
by other ladies. After a time, she re¬ 
verts to the old etiquette^ and her return 
to it is also followed. This reminds us 
of some flnancial resolutions, which, 
being proposed by the minister of the 
day, were blindly sanctioned by the 
courtly members, but which, bi‘ing found 
to be erroneous, were superseded by 
others, with the same implicit subser¬ 
viency on the part of the majority. Tims 
fashion prevails even in the iionse of 
commons; but we are glad to find that, 
in that assembly as wdl as in common 
life, there are many individuals who 
have sufficient strength of mind to pre¬ 
vent the torrent from bearing them away 
in its lapid course. 

Without dwelling on the conversation 
of persons of liigh fashion, which is, in 
general, a sort of conventional twaddle 
of the most ridiculous description, we 
shall dismiss the subject by adverting to 
that nonchalance of polished life which 
borders upon apathy. Those who style 
themselves tea gena comme il Jaut^ do 
not appear to have the common feelings 
of mankind ; there is nothing kind or 
friendly about them: they seem, like the 
French, to be without hearts. The mid¬ 
dle and lower classes are not disposed to 
imitate them in this respect, but retain 
that friendliness of character which may 
be supposed to have descended to them 
from their Saxon ancestors. 

THE couNTEBPABTs : an Italian 
from the Stanley Tales. 

Basilio, a Milanese gentleman, who 
had practised the medical art at Paris 
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with gr<*at surcess, returned to Italy, 
and fixed his residence at Pisa, where 
he married a young orphan, hy whom he 
had three sons and one daughter. The 
young lady was married in due time; 
the eldest sun also entered into the ma¬ 
trimonial state, while the youngest son 
remained at school; the inidale one, 
whose name was Lazarus, although 
great sums had been spent upon his edu¬ 
cation, made nothing of it; he was na¬ 
turally idle and stupid, of a sour and 
melancholy disposition; a man of few 
words, and obstinate to such a degree, 
that, if once he said no to any thing, 
nothing upon earth could make him alter 
his mind. His father, finding him so 
extremely troublesome, determined to 
get rid oi him, and sent him to an estate 
which lie had bought at a small distance 
from tlie town. There he lived con¬ 
tented, more fond of the society of clowns 
and clodpoles than the acquaintance of 
civilised people. 

When Lazarus had thus lived for many 
years in his own way, there happened a 
dreadful mortality in Pisa; people were 
seised with ff violent fever, they then fell 
into a sleep suddenly, and died in that 
state. The disease was contagious ; Ba- 
silio and other physicians exerted their 
Utmost skill, as well for their own in¬ 
terest as tlic general good; but ill for¬ 
tune would have it that he caught the 
infection and died, and not one indivi¬ 
dual of the family escaped death, except 
an old woman. The disease having 
ceased at last, I^azarus was induced to 
return to Pisa, wliere he inherited the 
^iches of his father. Many were the ef¬ 
forts made by the different families to 
induce him to marry one of their daugh¬ 
ters, notwithstanding they W’ere aware 
of his boorish disposition; but nothing 
would avail. 

There was one poor man, named Ga¬ 
briel, who lived in a small house oppo¬ 
site to him, with his wife darne Santa. 
This man was an excellent fisherman 
and bird-catcher, made nr«ts, &c. and, 
with the assistance of his wife, who spun, 
lie made shift to keep his family. Now 
It happened that this Gabriel was a per¬ 
fect likeDess of Lazarus; both were red- 
haired, had the same length of beard, 
and every feature, sije, gait, and voice, 
were so like, that one would have sworn 
they were twins. The wife herself could 
hardly distinguish them, except by the 
clothes, those of Lazarus being ot fine 
cloth, and her husband’s of coarse wool 


of a difierent color. Lazarus, observing 
this extraordinary resemblance, could not 
help fancying that there must be some¬ 
thing in it, and began to familiarise him¬ 
self with his society, sent his wife pre¬ 
sents, and often invited him to dinner or 
supper. 

Gabriel, tliough poor and untauglit, 
waa shrewd and sagacious, and knew 
well how to get on the blind side of any 
one; he so Immored liiin, that at last. 
Lazarus could not rest an instant without 
his company. One day, after dinner, 
tli^ entered into conversation on the 
diflerent modes of catching fish, and at 
last came to the fishing by diving with 
small nets fastened to the neck and arms; 
and Gabriel told him of the irntnense 
numbers of large fish which were caught 
in that manner, insomuch that Lazarus 
bpcanie very anxious to know how one 
could fish diving, and bogged of him 
to let him see how he did it. Gabriel 
said he was very willing, and, it being a 
hot summer’s day, they might easily 
take the sport. Having risen from ta¬ 
ble, Gabriel marched out, fetched his 
nets, and away they went. They arrived 
on the boixlers of the Arno, in a shady 
place surrounded by elders ; there be 
requested Lazarus to sit and look on. 
Alter stripping, and fastening the nets 
about him, he dived, and, being very 
expert at the sport, soon rose ugaimwith 
eight or ten fish in his nets. Jiazanis 
could not think how it was possible to 
catch so many fish underwater; it so 
astonished him that he determined to try 
it himself. The day was very hot, and he 
thought it would cool him. Uy the as¬ 
sistance of Gabriel he undressed, and the 
latter conducted him in at a pleasant part 
of the shore, where the water was scarce! v 
knee-deep. There he left him with nets, 
giving him charge not to go farther than 
the stake which he pointed out to him. 
Lazarus, who had never before been in 
the water, was delighted at its coolness, 
and observing how often Gabriel rose up 
with nets full of fish, bethought himself 
that one must see under as w(dl as above 
water, otherwise it would he impossible 
to catcli the fish in the dark ; therefore, 
in order to ascertain the point, without 
thinking of the conseauenres, he put his 
head under water, and dashed forward 
beyond the stake. Down he went like 
a piece of lead; not aware he should 
hold his breath, and knowing nothing of 
swimming, he struggled liard to raise 
himself above the surface. He nas 




alniobt 8ti/led with the water he had 
swallowed, and was carried away by the 
current, so that he Tery shortly lost his 
senses- (jabriel, who was very bus^, 
catching* fish in a very good place, did 
not care to leave it, and poor Lazarus, 
after rising half-dead two or three times, 
sunk at last never to rise again. Ga¬ 
briel now turned round to shew Lazarus 
his sport; but, not seeing him, he be¬ 
came quite alarmed, and terrified at the 
sight of the poor fellow’s clothes that 
were laid on the bank. He dived and 
sought the body, and found it at last 
driven by the current on the beach; at 
the sight he almost lost his senses; he 
stood motionless, not knowing what to 
do, for he feared, that, in relating the 
truth, people would think it was all a 
lie, and that he had drowned his friend, 
in order to get his money. Driven thus 
almost to despair, a thought struck him, 
and he determined to put it in instant 
execution. There was no witness to the 


fact, for every one was asleep, it being 
the beat of the day; he therefore put 
the fish safe in a basket, took the dead 
body on his shoulders, laid it on some 
grass, put bis own breeches on the dead 
limbs, untied the nets from his own arms, 
and tied them tight to the arms of the 
coi-pse. This done, he took hold of it, 
dived, and tied it fast with the nets to 
the stake under water. He then slipped 
on Lazarus’ shirt, and all his clothes, 
and even his hnc shoes, and sat down 
on a bank, determining to try his luck 
first in saving himself from his perilous 
situation, and next to try whether he 
might not, from his likeness to Lazarus, 
makehisfortune,and live atease. Being 
a bold and sagacious fellow, he imme¬ 
diately undertook the daring experi¬ 
ment, and began to cry out with all his 
might, * Oil! good people, help, help ! 
run and help the poor fisherman.’ He 
roared out so, that at last the miller, who 


lived not far off, came running with 
many of his men. Gabriel spoke with 
a gruff voice, the better to imitate that 
of Lazarus, and wcepingly related that 
the fisherman, after diving and catching 
plenty of fish, had gone again, and, as 
he had been above an hour under water, 


be was afraid lie was drowned. When 


they enquired what part of the river he 
hau gone to, he sliewed tliem the stake 
and place. The miller, who could swim 
very well, rushed in toward the stake, 
and found the corpse; but, being unable 
to extricate* it from the stake, rose up 


and cried out, ‘ l)h! yes, he is dead 
sure enough, but I cannot get him up 
by myself:’ upon which two others 
stripped, and got the body out, whose 
arms and limbs were lacerated by the nets, 
wliicb (as they thought) had entangled 
him, and caused his death. The news 
being spread abroad, a priest came, and 
the corpse was carried to a small church, 
that it might be owned by the family. 
The dreadful news had already reached 
Pisa, and^the unfortunate wife, with her 
weeping children, went to the church, 
and there beholding her beloved hus¬ 
band, as she thought, she hung over 
him, wept, tore her hair, and became 
almost irantic, insomuch that the by¬ 
standers were moved to tears. Gabriel, 
who was a most loving husband and 
father, could scarcely refrain from weep¬ 
ing; and, seeing the extreme affliction 
of his wife, came forward, keeping La¬ 
zarus’ hat over his eyes, and his hand¬ 
kerchief to his face, as it were to wipe 
away his tears; and approaching the wi- 
doil^, who took him, as well as others, 
for Lazarus, he said, in the hearing of 
all the people, ‘ Good wonian, do not 
weep so, for 1 will not forsuke you ; as 
it was to oblige me, and afford me plea¬ 
sure, that he went hshing to-day against 
his inclination, methinks it is partly to 
me he owed his death, therefore 1 will 
ever be a friend to thee and thine; all 
expenses shall be paid, tlierefore return 
Lome and be comforted, for while I live 
thou shalt never want; and, should I 
die, I will leave thee enough to make 
thee as comfortable as any of thy equals.’ 
Thus lie went on, weeping and sobbing, 
as if regretting the loss of Gabriel, and 
agonised by the distress of his widow. 
He was inwardly praised by all present, 
who believed him to be Lazarus. 

The poor widow, after the funeral was 
performed, returned to Pisa, much com¬ 
forted by the promises of him whom she 
considered as her neighbour Lazarus.— 
Gabriel, who had been long acquainted 
with the deceased’s ways, manners, and 
mode of living, entered Lazarus’ house 
as if the master of it; without uttering 
a syllable he ascended into a room that 
looked over a fine garden, pulled out of 
the dead man’s coat lie had on a huncli 
of keys, and opened several chests, and 
finding some smaller keys, he opened 
several desks, bureaus, money-chests, 
and found, independent of trunks filled 
with cloth, linen, and jewels, which the 
old father, the physician, and brothers of 
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the deceased had left, nearly to the value 
of two thousand ^old florins, and four 
hundred of silver. He was in raptures 
all the night, and began to think of the 
best means to conceal himself from the 
8ei'vants,and appear as the real Lazarus. 
About the hour of supper he came out 
of his room, weeping; the servants, who 
had heard of the dreadful situation of 
the widow Santa, and the report that 
their master had •>artly been the cause of 
the accident, were not much surprised at 
seeing him thus afllicted, thinking it was 
on account af Gabriel. He called the 
servant, and desired him to take a couple 
of loaves, two bottles of wine, and half 
of bis supper, to the widow Santa, which 
the poor woman scarcely touched. When 
tlic servant returned, Gabriel ordered 
supper, but ate sparingly, the better to 
deceive the servants, as Jiazarus was a 
very little eater; then left the room 
without saying a word, and shut himself 
up in his own room as the deceased used 
to do. The servants thought there was 
some alteration in his countenance and 
voice, hut attributed it to the sorrowful 
event that had occurred. The widow, 
after having tasted of the supper, and 
consi<h‘ring the care that luid been taken 
of her, and the promises made by La¬ 
zarus, bejran to take comfort, parted with 
her relatives, who had come to condole 
with her, and retired to bed. Gabriel, 
full of thought, could not sleep a wink, 
and got up in the morning at Lazarus' 
usual hour, and in all things imitated 
him. Jlut, being iiifoniicd by the ser¬ 
vants that .Santa was always in grief, 
he determined to comfort her. Having 
given her to understand he had some 
private business with her, he went into 
nis room, and motioned her to follow; 
she, struck with the singularity of tlie 
case, and fearing for her liunor, did not 
know what to do, whether she should 
or should not follow; yet thinking of 
his kindness, and the hopes she had from 
his liberality, and taking her eldest son 
by the hand, she went into the room, 
where she found him lying on a little 
bed, on which her husband used to rest 
when tired ; upon which she started and 
stopped. Gabriel, seeing her come with 
her son, smiled with pleasurable feelings 
at the purity of bis Avife's conduct; one 
Avord that he utlered, Avbich he Airas in 
the habit of using, staggered the poor 
Santa, so that she could not utter a syl¬ 
lable. Gabriel, pressing the noor boy to 
his breast, said, ‘Thy mother Aveeps, 


unaware of thy hajray fate, het own and 
her husband’s.’ Yet not daring to trast 
himself before him, though a mere child, 
he took him into the next room, gave 
him money to play with, and left him 
there. Keturmng to his wife, AfrhO had 
caught his words, and partly recognised 
him, he double-locked the door, and re¬ 
lated to her every circumstance that had 
happened, and hoiv he liad managed 
every thing; she, delighted and con¬ 
vinced, onibraced him, giving him as 
many kisses as she had bestowed tears 
for liis death, for both were loving and 
tenderly attached. After reciprocal marks 
of affection, Gabriel said to her that slie 
must be perfectly silent, and pointed out 
to her hoAv happy their lives avouM here¬ 
after prove; be told her of the rirlies he 
had found, and what he intended to do, 
Avhich highly delighted her. Ingoing 
out, Santa pretended to cry on oiuming 
the street-door, and said aloud, tnat she 
might be heard by the neighbours, ‘ I 
recommend these poor fatheriess child¬ 
ren to you, signor!’ to Avhich he an- 
SAvered, ‘Fear not, good Mrs. Santa!* 
and Avalked aAvay, full of thoughts on 
his future plans. When evening ciime 
on, observing the uniform conduct of 
his predecessor, lie went to bed, but could 
not sleep for thinking. No sooner did 
the dawn appear than he rose ami ivent 
to the church of St. Catharine, Avhere 
a pastor resided, avIio avus considered 
by all the Pisans as a little saint. Friar 
Angelico appearing, Gabriel told him he 
Avanted to speak to him on particular bu¬ 
siness, and to have his advice upon a 
very important case. The kind friar, 
although he did not knoAV him, led him 
to his room. Gabriel, who Avell kncAV 
the whole genealogy of Lazarus, related 
it fully to the friar, likewise the dreadful 
accident, adding, that he considered hint- 
self as the principal cause of it, making 
him believe it was he who induced the 
unfortunate man to go fishing against his 
will; he represented the mischief tliat 
resulted from it to the widow and child¬ 
ren of the deceased, and that he con¬ 
sidered himself so much the cause of it, 
and felt such a weight on his conscience, 
that he had made up his mind, though 
Santa Avas of low condition, and poor, 
to take her for his wife, if she and her 
friends approAred it, to^take the child¬ 
ren of^the poor fisherman under his care 
as his oAvn; this, he said, Avould recon¬ 
cile him to himself and his Maker, and 
be approved by men. The holy nun, 
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teeing tlie worthy motives which actu¬ 
ated him, approved his intention, and 
recommended as little delay as possible, 
since he would thereby meet with for¬ 
giveness. Gabriel, the more cfTectuully 
to secure his rea<ly co-operation, threw 
down thirty pieces of money, saying, 
that, on the three succeeding Mondays, 
he wished high mass to be sung for the 
soul of the deceased. At this tempting 
sight the friar, although a very saint, 
leaped with joy, took the cash, and said, 
* My son, the masses shall be sung next 
Monday; there is nothing more to attend 
to now but the marriage, a ceremony 
which I advise thee to hasten as much as 
thou canst; do not think of riches or 
noble birth, thou art rich enough; and, 
as to birth, we are all children of one 
father: true nobility consists in virtue 
and the fear of God, nor is the good 
woman deficient in either; I know her 
well, and most of her relatives.’—‘ Good 
father,’ said Gabriel, ‘ 1 am come to you 
for that purpose ; therefore, i pray you, 
ut me quickly in the way to forward the 
usiness.’—'When will you give her the 
ring?* said the holy man.—‘This very 
day,’ he answered, ^ if she be inclined.* 
—‘ Well,* said the friar, ‘ go thy way, 
and leave all to me; these blessed nup¬ 
tials shall take place.* Gabriel thanked 
him, received his blessing, and went 
home. The holy father carefully put the 
cash in his desk, then went to an uncle 
of dame Santa, a shoemaker by trade, 
and a cousin of her's, a barber, and re¬ 
lated to them what had happened; after 
which they went together to the dame, 
and used every possible argument to 
persuade her to consent to the match, 
which she feigned great difficulty in 
consenting to, saying that it was merely 
for the advantage of her children that 
she submitted to such a thing. I will 
only add, that the very same morning, 
by the exertions of the friar, they were 
married a second time; great rejoicings 
took place, and Gabriel and his wife 
laughed heartily at the simplicity of the 
good friar, and the credulity of the 
neighbours. They happily lived in peace 
and plenty, and were olessed with two 
more children, from whom afterwards 
sprang some of the most distinguished 
men, noth in arms and in literature. 

A SKETCH OP MIBB ANNA MARIA POR- 

TER*s NEW NOVEL, witk SpecimeM. 

A fair orphan, entitled to a good for- 
iane, lives under the care and guardian¬ 


ship of a reverend uncle. She evinces, 
as she grows up, a romantic heart and a 
gay humor, and, at the age of seven¬ 
teen, becomes a ‘ curious mixture of 
giddiness and sensibility, of proud no¬ 
tions and active humility.' 

‘ The beautiful Honor O’Hara, as she 
was styled in Ballygarry, was not strictly 
worthy of that title ; hers was that kind 
of face in which the light, the roses, the 
picturesque varying of countenance and 
complexion peculiar to unbroken youth, 
passed admirably for beauty. Her fear 
tures were softly moulded, and in har¬ 
mony with each other: that was all their 
merit. There was, however, a wild 
brightness in her large black eyes—a 
glitter on her teeth—and a peachy rich¬ 
ness in the colouring of her cheek, which 
the gipsy darkness of her clear smootli 
skin seemed intended to heighten in ef¬ 
fect, A painter, certainly, would not 
Iiave called her beautiful, though he 
might have given his best picture for the 
privilege of making what is termed a 
study of her. 

‘ Honoria's figure, too, was charming. 
Habituated, in her own careless country, 
to that happy indiflerence about dress, 
which, remote from slovenliness, leaves 
the figure to its own easy form and mo¬ 
tion ; while other ladies were laced withiu 
an inch of their lives, unable to bend in 
any other fashion than that of a jointed 
doll, she was seen swaying about like a 
young larch, as the breezes of youth 
and gaiety impelled. Nature, indeed, 
had so exquisitely defined the swell and 
slenderness of the slight waist and 
rounded form, that no covering, however 
ill-made, could disguise their propor¬ 
tions,—^none enhance their loveliness 

‘ She was singularly graceful, possibly 
from the very freedom of dress and move¬ 
ment lust described. She never thought 
how site was looking when met in a fresh 
morning, running over the hills with her 
hat half blown off her head, all her locks 
scattered, and her cloak escaping from 
her laughing struggle to keep it folded 
round her. She never thought it might 
look inelegant when she sat down on 
some three-legged stool at the feet of a 
village goody,—her elbow on her knees, 
—her hand crushing half the ringlets of 
her hair over one side of her glowing 
face,—and, while loosening the knotted 
handkerchief from her throat, gazing up 
in the face of her companion, asking 
some favourite legend of the Clieviots. 
She never thought how she was looking 
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at those times; nnd yet more than once 
her figure, thus accidentally seen by 
wandering sons of genius, was trans¬ 
ferred to the sketch-book of the painter, 
and the tablets of the poet,* 

The Hibernian heroine at length finds 
a sweet-heart, and such a lover as ladies 
frequently prefer,—namely, a captain. 
This ofiicer is the son of a baronet, whose 
old mansion is well described. 

‘ A stately portico, with the family 
arms above it, finely cut in stone, sur¬ 
mounted by peaceful emblems, and mar¬ 
tial trophies, gave dignity to its appear¬ 
ance. The entrance was at the extremity 
of one of the wings, to which a broad 
and branching avenue of enormous wal¬ 
nut trees conducted from the ordinary 
road. In days past the great size of the 
house was excellently balanced by the 
dimensions of the park, of which it 
formed the central point; its offices were 
then filled with servants and dependents, 
and its many stables and many stalls 
crowded with the horses of men-at-arms. 
IJoth stables and offices had now few te¬ 
nants; and, the chief part of what was 
the park being turned into sundry money- 
returning pastures and arables, the house 
itself stood at the extremity of what re¬ 
mained unploughed or unclovered, and 
was said, therefore, to have a very fine 
lawn in its front. Behind it sloped the 
gardens; spacious still, old-fashioned, 
ulmndant in fruits, flowers, clipped trees, 
curious arbours, marble basins, and Tri¬ 
tons spouting water from conchs. The 
gardens themselves, lying much below 
the house, were entirely overlooked by 
the windows of the back apartments, and 
were descended into by a noble flight of 
stone steps from a terrace running the 
whole length of the house. The long 
line of deep embaj^ed windows which 
the dark tront of the court presented, 
M'as exactly matched by the formal lines 
of posts and chains festooning each side 
of this spacious walk: yet that forma¬ 
lity was not displeasing, taste having ori¬ 
ginally planted honey-suckles by the 
side of every post, and time having 
wreathed their rowers with no ungrace¬ 
ful hand amongst the heavy carvings of 
the wood and the links of the iron. The 
windows, too, had their ornaments, in 
the rich stained glass of which they were 
composed. Facing the north-west, at 
the hour of sunset they became glorious 
to those without, while throwing many 
a mellow hue upon the thoughts as well 
as faces of those within. In this part of 
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the mansion was the picture-gallery; a 
stately avenue of all tne beauties, u'ar- 
riors, statesmen, spendthrifts, and ^in- 
sters, who had borne the name of Fitz- 
Arthur from the time of the Conquest to 
tli|e coming of the Hanoverian race. This 
was the only^ avenue belonging to the 
family (except the fruitful walnut-tree 
one), which the axe had spared, and the 
hammer failed to make liavock with.— 
The present possessor of this fine old 
seat was the representative of a very an¬ 
cient and honourable family, whose 
wealth had been gradually diminishing 
for the last two centuries: the reason 
was obvious; they neither made nor 
saved money ; they married principally 
from motives of alfection; they had 
large families; they were given to hos¬ 
pitality, and a system of indulgence to 
tenants; they were, besides, unluckily 
addicted in all political squahhles to 
espouse the weakest side; perhaps upon 
the same principle with which a man, 
coming unawares into a brawl, instinc¬ 
tively lifts his arm in defence of the per¬ 
son likeliest to be worsted.' 

A titled personage is introduced, to 
whom the fair Honor seems on the point 
of giving up her heart: but the notice 
which she takes of him has no real 
meaning. She rejects the captain's ad¬ 
dresses, but repents of her disdain. In 
going to the funeral of a friend, she meets 
a wedding procession, and is informed 
that the bridegroom is Jier lover: she 
faints at the intelligence, and, on recover¬ 
ing, finds herself in his arms. He as¬ 
sures her that he is still unmarried, and 
that he is ready to lead her to the altar. 
The conclusion may easily be guessed. 


CURIOUS SPECIMENS OF A CHINESE 

NOVEL. 

A leading personage in the story is a 
man of letters, named Pe. Of his daugh¬ 
ter it is said, that ‘ nature had endowed 
this child with extraordinary beauty. 
Her eyc-brows were like the leaf of the 
vernal willow, and her eyes like the 
crystal of the fountains in autumn. But 
she had been treated still more liberally 
with regard to moral qualities and intel¬ 
lectual gifts. When she was between 
the ages of eight and nine years, she was 
marvellously skilled in the use of the 
needle and in all works peculiar to her 
sex; she surpassed in every thing all 
other children of the same age. She was 
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not more tliaii eleven years of age when 
slie lost her mother; from that moment 
she went every day into her father*8 
apailmcnts to study books and learn to 
read the characters. It might be said of 
her that she was formed of the purest 
air of the mountains and rivers, for her 
equal was not to be found in heaven or 
on earth. As she had no less intelli¬ 
gence and penetration than beauty, she 
iJad scarcely attained her fifteenth year, 
when she had already acquired a pro¬ 
found knuwlcge of books, and was even 
capable of composing literary works.— 
'1 nis young girl might have taken her 
place amongst the first iitcrators of tlic 
empire.’ 

• • • • • 

‘ Every day, Pe, after public business 
had been despatched, gave himself up 
to his favorite pleasures of drinking 
and writing verses. After some months, 
be formed a society of friends, who, like 
himself, loved wine and poetry, and they 
passed their time together in celebrating 
willows and fiowers.’ 

These meetings were not always under 
the control of strict sobriety; for on one 
occasion, when he and his friends were 
indulging themselves in potations and 
poetry, they were intruded upon by a 
disagreeable fellow named Yang. Pc 
refused to write upon a subject proposed 
by Yang, and thereby incurred a fine. 

‘ If you will not compose,’ said Yang, 
‘ you break through your own law, and 
.sha)] he doubly punished. You must 
drink, even though you should drop 
dead upon the floor.’—‘If I have in- 
riirred the fine, I submit,’replied Pe ; 
^ hut, as to composingt I ana resolved 
not to doit.*—‘If you like better to drink, 
there is nothing more to be said,’ re¬ 
joined Yang; and he called for a large 
cup full of wine. Ise-and Gou wished 
to dissuade Pe, but the latter took the 
cup, and emptied it in two or three 
draughts. Yang had it filled again; 
when Doctor Gon observed, ‘ Pe Tha- 
thiouan was unwilling to compose; he 
has been punished l)y being made to 
drink a cup; the account is settled.’— 

‘ There must be no infraction of tlie rule,* 
replied Yang; ‘he must absolutely drink 
twenty cups.’—^‘To drink under flower¬ 
ing shrubs is my greatest pleasure,’ said 
Pc, laughing; ‘ but why do you press 
me so much at present ?’ He then took 
the rup, and set about drinking. The 
cup was ntany times filledt and the va- 
•pars of Oie.wine, thus rapidly taken, 
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ascended into his head; his hand began tu 
be unsteady, and he paid little farther 
attention to the importunities of Yang, 
who still continued to urge him. Fem- 
iug himself uncomfortable upon his seat, 
he rose up and went behind a screen, 
where he lay down upon a couch, and 
soon fell asleep. Yang wished to quit 
the table and follow, for the purpose of 
tormenting him i but Ise stopped him; 
—‘Ourfriend Pe,’.said he, ‘ has probably 
been drinking too precipitately; it is 
enough to have punished him by five or 
six cups. Wait till he has reposed a few 
minutes.—^He is a pour drinker,’ replied 
Yang, ‘ but he must not be spared.'— 
‘ If we are to make him undergo the rest 
of the punishment, wait at least till we 
shall have written our verses,’ said Dr. 
Gou; ‘ for, if we do not compose any, by 
what right should we fine him?’—* The 
reflectionisajust one,’said Ise.—‘ Well,’ 
replied Yang, resuming his place, ‘ let 
us do whatever you please. But, when 
we three have finished, is there not rea¬ 
son to fear that he will refuse to drink? 
But, if he refuses, I shall sprinkle him 
well with this liquor.’ Eacn then took 
some paper and pencils, and, having 
turned themselves toward the flowers, 
they set about composing, continuing to 
hum an air all the time,’ 

Pe’s daughter, being informed of the 
dilemma in which her father was, wrote 
some verses, and gave them to a servant 
to hand to him nmen he should awake. 
On rejoining the company, Pe produced 
the verses, and his guests were filled 
with astonishment at the profundity of 
thought and beauty of expres.sion which 
they displayed. He then informed them 
that they were the productions of his 
daughter, upon which Ise made the fol¬ 
lowing observation:—‘These verses are 
like pearls and precious sfones in mv 
eyes, and I should blush to mingle witli 
them the worthless dust of my compo¬ 
sition. If you will be guided by me, 
since we have not finislied, let us pro¬ 
ceed no fartlier, but condemn ourselves 
to drink each three cups of wine.’ This 
proposition was acceded to; and, after 
putting it in execution, they returned to 
their respective homes. 

The delusions of (Chinese astrology 
are thus noticed:—‘ The horoscope of 
yourson,—said the astrologer to Yang,— 
appears tome exceedingly fortunate; the 
five elements are there in the most per¬ 
fect union ; it is a branch gathered in 
the forest of olives; it is a piece of jasper 


from the mountains of the pole, subjected 
to the most benig’n influences of the stars, 
it is superfluous to speak of the success 
with wnicli he lias gone, from his ten- 
(lerest infancy, through all his examina¬ 
tions; but do not, h(‘ at all surprised if 
in his twentieth year, marked with the 
miniher 10, you should see him hearing 
his head aloft, adorned with brilliant 
horns. Hut cath that is nothing; for, 
Avhen lie shall have attained liis twenty- 
fiftli year, which in the cycle will he 
marked u-ith the nuinher l5, and which 
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will rec^ve the* influence of the south, 
1 see that he will arrive at the lake of 
the uhcenix, and gain admission to the 
acailemical gardens. It is then that he 
will be at the summit of his Avishes,— 
There is only one thing to fear; the 
palace of marriage should not be opened 
to him too soon. Should he establish 
himself at too early an age, lie may have 
reason to regret it.^ 

Some of the poetical pieces introduced 
in tiie noA^el ulsplay leeling and senti¬ 
ment. 
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^ Rubies, worlhy to be the ornaments of a throne, 

Who has sr)wii you iu every part of the province of Nanking ? 

Whilst the literator reposes in the midst of hills covcretl with snow, 

A beautiful woman comes to wander lu tli« groves by the light of the miHuu 


In the cold season my flute is my only oonsoiation. 

In the spring I tread upon a vast carpet of i>erfiinied moss. 

Wlmt lover is there who does not delight to sing pleasing songs, 

Wlieii the southern wind comes to play about his melancholy solitude V 


* « * * « 

* The dow has left its humid traces upon the flowers— 

Who AS’ilI spread tt lent to slieller their delicate and perfumed tissues? 

My verses fly ten miles to seek the reign of spring. 

My pensive soul contemplates at midnight the moon suspended over the Aillug 


I n my melancholy I ask of the clouds a mistress ; 

In my J'orlorn state I seek for a soul to whom 1 might confldc my own ; 

In the spring I shall traverse the delicious glades of Lofeon; 

At the fall of tile leaf I shall shut myself up to study. 

* * * « * 

Tfis body in repose, his heart tranquil, moderate in his desires, 

TJie poet, in the midst of groves, would fill all his gallery with the fruits of hi^piraiion. 
I'iie ptTfume of flowers seduces and ravishes my soul; 

No words can give an idea of the intoxication into which they throw me. 


Their sparkling and snowy whiteness awokens a thousand vague thoughts. 

The vapory light of Uic moon makes me think of marriage: 

In the moment I think 1 see ii troop of beauties liefore my eyes. 

My mistress is the flower of the peach-tree, her handmaids the branches of the willow. 


AN ADVENTUROUS JOURNEY, AND A 
TERRIFIC DISCOVERY. 

Hofkath, & merchant, being on the 
oint of undertaking a long journey, is 
issuaded from it by his wife, Avho al¬ 
leges that she has liad a frightful dream, 
in which she imagined that he was robbed 
and murdered. He reprimands her for 
her superstitious weakness, and departs. 
On his way he visits Waldheim, an old 
friend, by whom he is so kindly enter¬ 
tained, that lie resolves to pay him a 
second visit on his return. 

* I could not (he says) avoid feeling 

VOL. VII. 


some dread of robbery ; but 1 consoled 
myself with the thoughts that my horse 
was excellent, and that I Avas provided 
Avitli a pair of doubly-loaded pistols, by 
which 1, trusted, that, in the hour of 
need, I should be able to defend my life 
and property. On the first day of my 
homeward journey I kept on the high 
road, but 1 had many a lon^ nufe bis- 
tAveen me and the place Avhere I intended 
to pass the night; so that I stopped for 
refreshment seldom, and as short a time 
as possible. My horse, therefore, shared 
in my sufferings from hunger and fa¬ 
tigue, when at last I reached the ap» 

4 F 
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|»oiiited station. Butl»ei’e,wl»at a strange 
reception a(vaitcd me! The liost and 
hostess exhibited visages that were, 
without exception, the most repulsive 
1 had ever beheld in my life. It is im- 
(fessible to conceive a mure deicTmined 
concentration of savage wildness, gloom, 
and malicious discontent, than was be¬ 
trayed by these people. At the same 
time, they tried to appear courteous and 
friendly; but the effort rendered their 
aspects only more detestable. 1 wouhl 
willingly have retired to rest, if hunger 
had not forced me to Wait for supper, of 
which the preparations renuired unusual 
delay. Meanwhile they nad shown me 
into a room; but, growing tired of its 
solitude, I only stayed to examine 
whether there were any concealed trap- 
stairs or tapestry’door$,and, being satis- 
^ed on this point, betook myself to the 
landlord's apartment, where I entered 
into conversation with his daughter, a 
girl of reiharkablc beauty. J was sur¬ 
prised at the proofs of good education 
which she displayed in this dialogic, and 
felt myself tne more interested by an 
appearance of reserve and melancholy 
which seemed to have taken deep root in 
her young and innocent heart. J was 
afraid to give her pain by rash questions, 
but prolonged the discourse in hopes of 
learning the cause of this grief, or being 
able to guess at her misfortunes, till her 
mother came and called me to supper. 
Then, too, as in the preceding dialogue, 
my desires were left ungratihed ; for the 
dishes, produced at last, were so abomi¬ 
nably bad, tliat 1 was unable to eat a 
single morsel. 

‘" Want of sleep soon drove me to my 
bed-room, which was on the second door. 
The frightful rushing of thewind through 
the neighbouring fir-trees—the beating 
of the rain on the casements, and the 
gloomy (out ensemble of this vile habi¬ 
tation,—brought my mind into a strange 
mood, which, though 1 am no coward, 
was nearly allied to terror. That my 
host and his wife were not to be num¬ 
bered among good people I was tho¬ 
roughly persuaded; out whether they 
were so very wicked as to rob and mur¬ 
der their guest, was a question which I 
could not determine. The longer 1 
thought of this subject, the more 1 was 
inclined to believe that my life was by 
no means safe under tlieir care, and 
many stories crowded on my remem¬ 
brance of secret murders, from which 
tlie most regular police cannot afford 


protection. At length 1 hpar<l the out¬ 
ward doors of the liouse groaning on 
their hinges, and violently closed for 
the niglit. It then seemed to me as if I 
were quite shut out from the world, and 
thrown into a den of murderers. I even 
went to the window to examine whether, 
in case of need, 1 miglit not venture to 
leap from it, which expedient, on ac¬ 
count of the height, I found quite out of 
the question. Now I remembered tiu* 
forebodings of my wife, which increased 
my agitation. I carefully shut the door; 
piled up some chairs against it, that, in 
the event of any one entering, I might 
be awakened by their fall; laid my pis¬ 
tols withi)i reach, and betook myself to 
rest. Weariness soon overpowered all 
other sensations, and 1 fell fust asleep. 
I might have slumbered about an hour, 
when a noise a\irokc me, that seemed to 
be in my chamber. I raised myself from 
the pillow;—but what language ran 
describe my horror, when, by the glim¬ 
mering starlight, I actually beheld a 
figure robed in white, a phantom as it 
seemed,—wrapped in a shroud,—that 
stationed Itself opposite to rny bed ! My 
hair now stood on end, my teeth chat¬ 
tered, and for a while 1 lost all self-pos¬ 
session. At length I summoned up re¬ 
solution and grasped one of my pistols, 
by which the figure did not seem in the 
slightest degree discomposed or intimi¬ 
dated, but, raising one arm in a threaten¬ 
ing attitude, exclaimed in a hollow tone, 

‘ Go not again to tlie house of Wald¬ 
heim, if you value your existence, for 
ou will never come alive from under 
is roof.’ Fora few moments the spectre 
stood motionless—then added, ‘ Hast 
thou understood me ?’ and when, in a 
trembling voice, I answered yes, it in¬ 
stantly disappeared. 

‘ On the followin g day I continued my 
journey in a thoughtful mood. The re¬ 
collection of the apparition, my wife’s 
dream, and some doubtful expressions 
which had fallen from my landlord as to 
the character of Waldheim, by turns oc¬ 
cupied my attention, and beguiled the 
way, though certainly not in a manner 
the most agreeable. Meanwhile night 
was approachiz^, and there was a di¬ 
stant rolling or thunder, which rever¬ 
berated hollowly through the forest; 
pale lightening quivered at intervals 
through the clouas, and the gloom in¬ 
creased. It seemed as if the woods never 
would have an end. 1 made my horse 
exert himself to the very utmost, in or* 
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dfir to reach some place of shelter ; but 
at length I was obliged to pull him up, 
for the road became gradually more nar¬ 
row, and the branches of the trees gave 
me such striking illustrations of the pro¬ 
priety of riding cautiously, that I was 
obliged to yield to them. My situation 
certainly in the utmost degree vex¬ 
atious,—more especially as 1 knew not 
whether 1 was on the right road. 1 now 
sincerely lamented my rash conduct in 
dismissing a servant that my wife, in her 
loving kindness, had sent after me, and 
was obliged to acknowlcgc, that my pre¬ 
sent dimculties were only a well-de¬ 
served punishment. The darkness, which 
bad by this time grown quite opaque, 
obliged me to dismount, and lead my 
horse by the bridle; o|:herwise 1 had no 
chance of avoiding the branches, from 
which 1 had already received many se¬ 
vere blows. In such a manner, iny*pro¬ 
gress was of course very slow, and my 
hopes of reaching any habitation became 
fainter. At last, however, 1 found my¬ 
self once more on the clear level ground; 
I felt as if I bad just then escaped from 
a prison; I could again mount my horse, 
and ride along without dreading every 
moment^ have my head knodeed off 
my shomaers by a tree. The thunder¬ 
clouds, however, had come nearer, and 
the wind rose througli the neighbouring 
wood in strange fitful blasts, which were 
regularly followed by a mysterious still¬ 
ness, augmenting the terrors of the hour. 
Yet now my hopes were revived by a 
light gleaming in the distance, although, 
ill order to approach it, I durst not spur 
my horse, for the thunder startled him, 
and I was obliged to use every precau¬ 
tion to avoid being unseated by a sudden 
plunge. 

* 1 liad gradually come so near the 
light, that 1 could discern, by its aid, 
the building from which it emanated ; 
but, to my great consternation, I per¬ 
ceived that riiad gone astray, and was 
now close to the very threshold of Ni¬ 
cholas Waldheim. Should 1 enter his 
house, or leave it.^ My horse was tired, 
—the storm raged unrelentingly,—^and 
I felt myself much in want of that re¬ 
pose to which the hospitable mansion of 
an old friend invited me, while, on the 
other hand, the most alarming, even su¬ 
pernatural warnings had announced that 
here^ of all places in the world, 1 must 
not risk my personal safety. Perhaps, 
however, my extreme want of food and 
of rest would have made me decide on 
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braving all dangers, if my horse had 
not shown a violent disiiidinatiun to 
proceed, and turned himself round. This 
trifling circumstance put an end to my 
debate, and 1 resolved that I would 
rather pass the night in the forest than 
trust myself with a man whose character 
and mode of life were so very ques¬ 
tionable. Accordingly, 1 took my way 
back towards the woods, leaving it to 
chance to bring me on the high road ; 
or, if that might not be, 1 hoped to find 
some cottage, or other place, where 1 
could at least obtain shelter from the 
rain, which now began to fall in large 
drops. 1 was glad when I reached the 
trees, which would afford me some pro¬ 
tection; but new difficulties awaited inc, 
for, on the skirts of the forest, I did not 
think myself sufficiently secure against 
Waldheim’s people, and the thickets 
were so dense and entangled, that my 
horse could not be led through them. I 
forced a passage through the brunches, 
however; but at every step these became 
more closely interwoven, and the ground 
was moi*e uneven. Several times 1 had 
fallen over the roots of trees, iny face 
and hands bled from the scratches 1 had 
received, and my strength was nearly 
exhausted. At last, 1 heard a rushing 
noiseof water as from a mill-race, whence 
1 concluded that 1 was near to some ha¬ 
bitation, and redoubled my exertions to 
reach it if possible; but, as it was in 
vain to think of bringing my horse any 
farther, 1 tied him by the bridle to a tree, 
and took off my portmanteau, which I 
threw across my shoulders, and fastened 
by the straps round my neck. 

‘ My route was now very hazardous. 

I had to clumber over great trunks of 
trees and fragments of rock; had to 
struggle through deep places, where 1 
was often so hemmed in by thickets of 
brushwood, that 1 could neither gat 
backwards nor forwards,—till I nearly 
lost all courage. Add to these hindrances 
the frightful thunder-storm, and the ter¬ 
ror that 1 might be stricken down by 
lightening, attracted by the steel clai|M 
of my portmanteau. My condition was 
indeed most grievous; but, after per* 
severing labor, 1 came to the edge of a 
declivity under which the rivulet rushed. 
1-followed its course, not without dan¬ 
ger of tumbling in headlong, and found 
tny conjecture confirmed that there was 
a mill. A gleam of lightening showed 
me a large building of that description; 
but the ruinous sluice, over u'hich the 
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water now played idly, proved tliat it 
was in disuse; therefore, probably, tlicre 
were no Inhabitants. On farther search, 
1 discovered an old tottering bridge, 
leading across the mill-race; which I 
passed, and ran toward tlic building for 
shelter, while the rain fell in torrents.— 
Suddenly it occurred to me that this 
place might be the resort of robbers, in 
which case 1 should absolutely throw 
myself into their hands ; but my fatigue 
was so ^reat that it overbalanced my ap¬ 
prehension. I found the door open, 
groped about in the darkness, and ad¬ 
vanced till I touched the platform of the 
inner mill-wheel. Quite worn out, yet 
terrified by the thoughts of falling per¬ 
haps through a hole in the fioor, or 
stumbling over some murdered victim, 
1 seated myself at last in a corner, and 
resolved to wait there for daylight.— 
Scarcely had I composed myself for rest, 
when a most overpowering sense of hor¬ 
ror came over me. What could be the 
real history of this building, which stood 
so desolate and forsaken ? if robbers, as 
it seemed probable, haunted the place, 
iniglit 1 not be found out and murdered ? 
What if the spectre should again appear 
to me? — These, and other hiirassing 
thoughts, forced themselves on my mind; 
and 1 was the less able to combat them, 
when, reclining on the fioor, 1 became 
aware of a detestable atmospluTC, as if 
from a charnel-house, which became so 
insupportable, that I would have left my 
hiding-place, if my fears had not ren¬ 
dered me powerless. After 1 had re¬ 
mained for about an hour in this tor¬ 
ment, voices were audible at the door ; 
and, as I had no doubt that the new 
comers were banditti, iny death seemed 
now certain. 1 could hear that there was 
some wi*angllng among th(‘m as to the 
cause of the uoor being found open; 
after which four men came in with a 
lantern, bearing a sack that was evi¬ 
dently filled. They drew near without 
observing me, lifted up some boards in 
the flooring, and opened the sack. It 
contained nie bloody corpse of a man, 
which they threw doivn under the floor, 
then closed up the aperture. 1 now 
shook as in an ague fit, and nearly 
fainted; for, in addition to the other 
terrors of this scene, I recognised Wald¬ 
heim’s eldest son among the murderers. 

* So much for that fellow!’ said he, when 
they had thrown down the body; ‘ if 
we had met with E-, (here he men¬ 

tioned my name) and disposed of him in 


like manner, it would have been better 
worth our trouble.*—‘ I am afraid,’ said 
another, ‘ we have no chance of seeing 
him to-night.’—‘Well,’ answered a third 
* if he comes not to-night, be will to¬ 
morrow ;—at all events, he sliall not es¬ 
cape us.'—Perhaps 1 had unconsciously 
made some noise ; for the ruffian Wald¬ 
heim said, ‘ The door is left open ; let 
us search the house, that we may bo sure 
no one is watching us.’ The rest, how¬ 
ever, were afraid; they alleged that it 
was no place to remain in longer than 
necessity required ; and it was impossi¬ 
ble that any one would venture to watch 
there, unless it were some revengeful 
ghost. This cowardice saved my life; 
for if, in reality, they liad searched the 
building, 1 must have been discovered. 
At lust they quitted this deii of murder, 
and carefully locked the door. 

* I^ly feelings at that moment baffle 
every attempt to describe them. How 
near 1 had been to destruction!—1 had 
just seen one victim secreted, and heard 
that a like fate was destined for me.—> 
Even now I was by no means safe; for, 
if by chance they should disc<»ver my 
horse, this would doubtless excite their 
suspicions ; tliey would then come back 
anil make a resolute search. Whether I 
could escape on the return of daylight 
was also uncertain; but these miserable 
apprehensions were increased to a iiame- 
less horror, when 1 heard the murdered 
man beneath me groaning hideously, 
and rattling in his throat. 1 am certain 
that I heard him—he was murdered, in¬ 
deed, for his wounds must have been 
mortal, but life was not yet extinct.— 
The cold sweat stood on my forehead— 
my heart beat audibly—1 had almost 
died ; indeed, it seemed as if the night 
would never have an end. My senses 
were confused in delirium, and 1 almost 
doubted if I yet lived. 

‘ At last the grey light of morning 
began to gleam through the broken root^ 
and hopes revived that I might make 
my escape. As soon as 1 could clearly 
distinguish objects, i went to the door ; 
but it was so thoroughly secured, that 
all my efforts to force it open were in 
vain. In searching through the build¬ 
ing for some other outlet, 1 stumbled 
on the entrance to the pit-fall, into which 
the last victim had been thrown; I lifted 
up the boards, and, with indescribable 
aohurreuce, beheld eleven dead bodies, 
many of tlicm already in the most frighN 
fnl stages of corruption—aniong these 1 
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was to have been deposited, and might 
be 80 still, if 1 should not succeed in 
aining my liberty. After much trouble 
found another door, which yielded to 
a vehement effort; it led into a room in 
which there were many bloody dresses 
liung up against the wall. This apart¬ 
ment was lighted by a small window, of 
which 1 instantly broke the casement, 
and, at the risk of my neck, leaped out. 

‘Now I was at liberty; but still I 
had not my horse, nor, if he should be 
found, dia 1 know in what direction 1 
should ride in order to escape from those 
assassins. I retraced, us nearly as I 
could guess, my course of the preceding 
night, and, having now the advantage 
of daylight to guide me through the 
thickets, discovered my faithful steed 
sooner than I could have expected. A 
heat<‘n cart-road also presented itself; I 
mounted and trotted away with the ut¬ 
most expedition. Though the scenes 
were quite new to me, and I could not 
tell whither I went, yet chance, for this 
time, favored my purpose ; for, after 
riding about two miles, I reached a post¬ 
station. Here, as soon as 1 had obtained 
some refreshment, 1 took a carriage with 
extra horses, and drove on as rapidly as 
possible. J reached my home on the 
same day, and had recourse to the di¬ 
rector of police, before whom f made a 
circumstantial declaration of my adven¬ 
tures, w'hereupoii lie ordered a proper 
legal inquiry to he commenced, and, the 
same evening, despatched one of his 
officers, with a hand of soldiers, to Wald¬ 
heim's residence.’ 

Hofrath’s wife exults in his safe re¬ 
turn ; he visits Waldheim in prison; 
h,ears a recital from the culprit’s young¬ 
est son, declaratory of his father's crimes, 
and of the causes which drove him to 
guilt, and finds that the young man (to 
whom he was godfatlier) had assumed 
the appearance of a ghost, to warn him 
of his danger. It is scarcely necessary 
to inform our alarmed readers, that 
Waldheim and his accomplices were sub¬ 
jected to the vengeance of the law. 

> 


NEW TRAVELS, entitled notes and 
reflections during a ramble in 

GERMANY. 

If publications of travels were as ex¬ 
cellent as they are numerous, we should 
be almost as fully acquainted with the 
state of otlicr countries as we arc with 


our native land: but many accounts of 
tours are so defective in oorceet or useful 
information, that readers are frequently 
mis-led and deluded by the perusal.— 
This charge, however, does not appear 
to be imputable to the present work.— 
There are doubtless some errors and 
mis-statements in it, and in all the ob¬ 
servations we do not concur with the 
author: but the volume is agreeable and 
entertaining, and frequently instructive. 

After having visited Italy, Egypt, and 
India, the writer of these notes felt a 
strong desire of seeing Germany. That 
country (he says) ‘ had long biJen, to 
my fancy, the region of romance; her 
warrior population, and her fair-eyed 
women, had filled up many a picture 
painted by the mind’s pencil in her mu¬ 
sing hours. I had already seen all her 
annics in regular array; 1 wanted to see 
them scattered about their native coun¬ 
try in such groupes and occupations as 
belong to peace. 1 wanted to look upon 
those women of Germany to whose lot 
it has not unfrequently fallen to conceal 
to-day avanquistied friend, to receive to¬ 
morrow a victorious foe; to succour the 
wounded of all parties; to have her 
heart assailed, as woman, in a thousand 
ways, and to be placed in situations 
where love could only breed despair. I 
wanted to see those German youths, wlio, 
in the strange and frequent changes of 
alliance in their distracted country, found 
the tie of private friendship suddenly 
broken by the voice of war, and the inuu 
whom their soul loved opposed to them 
in the front of battle. The theatre of 
these battles, the site of the camps where 
contending armies lay, of the cities in 
which they were cantoned, the amuse¬ 
ments which the day’s halt gave them 
opportunities of sharing fur a first, u 
last, an only time, the promenades on 
which they may have walked, and tlie 
gardens in whicii their hands may have 
athered involuntary groupes of lihtenei H 
uring the short sojourn: these, and 
the liKe, were my trifling olijects; and, 
perhaps, it was not altogether without a 
secret wish to gather materials of scenery 
and of portraits, which might give truth 
and interest to some proposed fictions ; 
for military life would weave well into 
the woof, and have shades as well as 
lights, dark as the lover of peace could 
desire them to be, and bright as to the 
brave, the ardent, and the young, they 
ever must appear.’ 

Our author (captain Sherer) examined 
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:ivith a critical eye the field of Waterloo; 
but we hasten from that scene to a more 
agreeable spot,—a ball-room.—‘ A ball 
is always a pleasant sight, if conducted 
with propriety and decorum; it is one 
which always gives a reflected pleasure 
to a middle-aged man, not the less sweet 
because somewhat sobered by theknow- 
lege of the incredible swiftness with 
which the spring-time of life hurries by. 
It seems but yesterday to most men of 
my age and profession, that we could 
jouniey twenty miles to an assembly, 
dance the short night away, and back to 
the early muster of the troops; but 
twenty years have flown by with all 
of us since that yesterday; yet 1 hope 
that we are none of us so churlish as to 
dislike an occasional ball, if it were only 
to see ' lamps shining o’er fair women 
and brave men,’ and hearts beating hap¬ 
pily. But this ball had the charm of 
novelty,—a German assembly, a circle 
of waltzers. 1 bear testimony, from at¬ 
tentive observatian on this evening, to 
the extreme propriety and decorum with 
which the Germans dance this their na¬ 
tional figure. 1 take the dance to he one 
of very great antiquity, as great, per¬ 
haps, as the very commencement of men 
and women joining in the dance toge¬ 
ther. The sacred dunce of the East was 
entirely conflned to the service of the 
temple, and mingled with some idola¬ 
trous rites, and is undoubtedly of the 
highest origin; hut this 1 take to be the 
genuine oflspring of the ancient German 
camps and settlements, where, before 
their huts, youth and damsel clasped 
each other, and moved in rude circlings 
to sound and song. The waltz, however, 
transplanted, becomes another thing, and 
is uo longer the German dance, in Spain, 
for example, the dark beauties of tlic 
south transfuse into it all the warmth of 
their climate, and all the indolent volup¬ 
tuousness of their natures. In England, 
again, 1 have noticed, from causes which 
it would not be diflKcult to trace, the 
waltz assumes a character either of great 
awkwardness and painful constraint, or 
of a bold, unblushing indecency, braving 
all censure. Here it was not so: in 
points like these we are all the creatures 
of custom, and probably to the eye of 
the unaccustomed German many parts of 
our old country-dances may nave ap¬ 
peared to have improprieties greater thim 
ills own. To him the waltz is customary 
and innocent; to us at home in Old 
England it neither is nor ought to be 


regarded as innocent, and will, 1 trust, 
never gain established favour. 1 have 
only spoken thus because the Germans 
are taunted with their passion for this 
dance, as if it stained and demoralised 
their whole country. 1 observed that 
such a thing as a lounger, or an insipid, 
who w'ill not join in the dance, is not to¬ 
lerated among them ; for, in the cotillon 
part, a couple break out from the large 
circle, and setting to any bystander, ne 
is led oflf to a wmtz movement, before 
he has time to ungird his sword. Again, 
they have a custom, in parts, of taking 
each, from the assembled circle, the lady 
or gentleman of their choice, for one tour 
of waltzing, quitting for the time their 
actual partner;—a most pleasant privi¬ 
lege. I was exceedingly interested: 
the girls appeared to me to have great 
simplicity and frankness of manner; and 
there seemed an absence of all encum¬ 
bering vanities in their dress. The mu¬ 
sic 01 the waltz lias turns and cadences 
of a character most soft, most sweet, and, 
where two hearts heat with a strong 
youthful attachment toward each other. 
It may certainly minister delightfully, 
and not without danger, to ttie silent 
language of the eye. 1 thought of all 
this as 1 looked on the cheerfully inno¬ 
cent smiles all around me, and remem¬ 
bered that a few years ago the gallant 
youth of Germany could only snatch 
tliose pleasures as they were hurried 
about, under one banner or another, to 
scenes of combat and death. 1 have 
dwelt too long on this, but the young 
and their pleasures are dear to me; more* 
over, such a picture belongs essentially 
to the aspect of GciTnan society.’ 

A pleasing scene at Kastadt is thus 
described;—‘ I went to see the small 
chateau called Favorite: it is a pretty 
place, and rewards a visit. There is a 
cool hall in the middle of the building, 
lighted from above, and adorned witli 
four fountains. The apartments are not 
large, but are fltted up in various and 
not unpleasing tastes; some tiled with 
china, some painted, some tapestried, 
some embroiefered by the hands of the 
ladies of the court. There is one little 
chamber, the walls of which are entirely 
covered with looking-glass, japan gilt 
pannelii^, and a vast number of minifu 
tures. Many of these are full-length 
forms, representing the margravine and 
her husband in masquerade dresses; 
some rich and gorgeous, as Turkish and 
Spanish; others prettily or joyously 
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imagined, as those of hay-makers, reap¬ 
ers, shepherds, vine-dressers. But the 
■kitchen is the true cabinet of curiosities; 
all thing’s in it are in a character so fan¬ 
ciful and freakish. Tlie cook’s idol or 
dumb assistant is represented by a 
wooden hj^fure, a bloated, fat, squab of 
a g-oiirmand; his huge paunch conceals 
numerous small drawers for holding 
spices and other rich ingredients of gout¬ 
giving condiments. Near it hangs a 
painted board, where, in compartments, 
the various materials for all high-season¬ 
ed and savoury dishes are duly displayed 
to assist the bewildered memory of that 
busiest and most important of person¬ 
ages, a head-cook. In the closets and 
cupboards here you find glass and china 
of every sort and quality then known, 
and of various whimsical shapes. For 
instance, glass animals or monsters per¬ 
form the part of cruets, and among the 
glasses for wine are numbers as quaint 
in form, and as rapacious, as the Bear of 
Bradwardine. Tnere is also a complete 
table service of china-ware, the cover of 
each dish representing that which is 
served up within, as turkey, peacock, 
wild-fowl, boar’s head, artichoKes, as¬ 
paragus, cabbages. Two of these last, 
the large white-headed soit, and the 
rough green savoy, are done so inimi¬ 
tably, tliat they might, at a little di¬ 
stance, deceive the eye. It is impossible 
not to image to one’s self the kind and 
playful merriment of the feast where 
these dishes made their first appearance.’ 

^Vc meet with a lively description of 
a German landlord and landlady:—‘On 
the road to Friburg we stopped at a small 
ol<l town, where +be quaint fronts of the 
houses, and the numerous bay-windows, 
are striking features, although tliese last 
might be judged useless to all such old 
women as deliglit in sitting at them, for 
not a liumaii being was moving in the 
streets, save ourselves; not a hoot-tramp, 
not an urchin at play, or a child crying,; 
not a girl tripping to draw water; by 
the way, tlie German girls in this part of 
the world do not trip, hut they plant a 
foot (and that none of the smallest) 
heavily on the earth. The inn where 
W'e alighted was distinguished, even jn 
this old place, by superior antiquity of 
front) richly ornamented with black 
carved wood-work. The landlord came 
to the door, not out, and saluted us; 
then asked the driver, while we were 
descending, if we spoke German, and if 
we wanted dinner; w'hich last question 


he repeated to us as we entered the 
liouse, and, being replied to in the aflir- 
niative, he walked slowly to order it.— 
The room was quite a picture:—several 
old heavy tables; long, old, black set¬ 
tles against the walls, and a few solid 
wooden chairs made to outlast many a 
generation of smokers. Some coarse 
young boors were drinking at one table, 
an old wayfaring man taking ein zuppen 
at another, while a third was slowly and 
deliberately covered with a clean white 
napkin for us. This the old hostess, 
who was engaged in the middle of the 
room mangling great quantities of house¬ 
hold linen at a heavy press of black 
wood, delivered to him from a countless 
store in which she seemed to pride her¬ 
self, and then rrsumed her occupation 
with a plain unbustling air. Now, for 
such as go to see, this kind of thing is 
most pleasant,—for those (and there are 
many) who to make a little parade 
and display, it must be somewhat mor¬ 
tifying. Ourselves at one table, our 
dnver^atanother, the old wayfaring man, 
the young boors, were all served with 
like attention of manner. Our fare was 
good, our wine excellent. Tlie host said 
a word at one table, a ^ guten appetite* 
at another, and then chatted with his 
wife, wlio quietly inangleil piece after 
piece, and looked about the room with 
the air that she would if a set of child¬ 
ren were feeding before her;—acknovv- 
Icged objects of her care, hut to whom 
she did not feel herself responsible. Tlie 
masters of these country inns in Ger¬ 
many arc often represented as surly, de¬ 
ficient in courtesy, and unwilling to ac¬ 
commodate. It is not imptissible that 
some of them, liaving sulTcred not a 
little from haughty exacting travelers, 
may entrench themselves against itiqier- 
tinence by a sullen demeanour, and that 
a few scattered individuals may here, as 
in all countries, be dull or brutal; but 
thus, generally, to characterise the Ger¬ 
man landlord is unfaithful. The truth 
is, the man feels himself the master of 
his own house; he receives strangers 
withoutobsequiousness, without an eager 
desire to pick their pockets, but as a 
plain host ready to supply their wants 
made acquainted witli them; and if, 
while they are under his roof, he likes 
tfieir manner, his own will, in some de¬ 
gree, warm up to it. Such was the im¬ 
pression I received, and I found it re¬ 
peatedly confirmed.' 

‘ The small town of Stertziiigeii, for 
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bleftnliaess and bri|fhtitess^ and an aspect 
all its ovrn, delights, but defies descrip¬ 
tion. Shame to me that I have lost the 
note with the name of its none-iuch inn. 
Though 1 am never likely to forget the 
house, yet I cannot tell any one who 
may ramble after me whether it be a 
Rom, or a Crown, or a Lion, that hangs 
dangling before it. Here was an elderly 
landlady, a pattern of kind hospitality 
and motherly propriety ; here were also 
her two fair daughters, clean and modest, 
and a stout and trusty kellerin, with a 
black petticoat of ample folds, and keys 
enough, in number and size, for the ward¬ 
er of a castle. Her guardianship, how¬ 
ever, is not over turrets and dungeons, 
but over closets and cellars, wines and 
meats, fruits and preserves, and all 
household comforts. There is no feature 
about the inns of the Tyrol more re¬ 
markable than the kellerin : she is a per¬ 
sonage of the first importance; she makes 
all charges, and receives aH payments ; 
for which purpose she wears a large 
leathern pocket, or purse, which, like 
the tradesman's till, is emptied each 
evening. She is intrusted with all the 
household stores; she brings each tra¬ 
veler his meal, and blesses it; she brings 
him his wine-cup, and it is yet the cus¬ 
tom, with all old Tyrolers, that she 
should, at least, put her lips to it. She 
is always addressed with kindness; ^Mein 
kind,* ‘ My child,' is the common phrase; 
and it is varied iu warmth and tender¬ 
ness, according to accidental circum¬ 
stances. It is sometimes endearing, as, 

* Meta sehoneg kind,* ‘ My pretty child 
*Mein herz,* ‘My heart;’ *Meinechatz,' 

* My treasure.’ In general, however, 
although I have seen some of great 
beauty, the kellerin is a stout coarse ac¬ 
tive woman, with a frank readiness of 
service in tier manner, and a plain pride 
of station,—the pride of being trust¬ 
worthy. It may be supposed that these 
phrases are not always used without 
some lightness by youthful travelers; 
yet there is a manner of employing them 
without any impropriety, and the very 
utterance is a pleasure, as they beget so 
much kindliness and good humour.* 

Adverting to the romantic spirit of 
the Germans, our author sa^s, ‘ As a 
people, they love to escape lA thought 
from the present to the past; they are 
ever ready to revert to those periods of 
time which are so richly coloured by the 
hues of romance, and which shine bright 
with the deeds of chivalry. Not far 


from Vienna the emperor himself has a 
costly toy, exhibiting this taste very 
strongly ; it is called the Knight’s Cas¬ 
tle, ana has been erectejd with great care 
and keeping, after the model of some 
ancient baronial castle; moat, draw¬ 
bridge, portcullis, arched gateway, court, 
hall, chapel, chambers, dungeons, walls, 
passages, galleries, communications, tur¬ 
rets,—all correctly designed and fitted. 
The apartments have old ceilings, old 
wainscotings, that have been purchased 
at a great expence; old furniture, old 
pictures, ancient armour, ancient manu¬ 
scripts. and illuminated missals; and, 
preserved in glass cases, many most var 
iuable curiosities, goblets, vases, dishes, 
trinkets, toys,—all of the middle agra, 
and of rare costliness. At a little dis¬ 
tance from the castle he has a tilting- 
ground, with regular lists for the joust 
and tournament. Once or twice they 
have held mock tourneys here for his 
amusement. Metliinks, if the grim Al¬ 
brechts and Rodolphs of other days 
could look out of their graves, ^ they 
could not choose but smile at their de¬ 
scendants. This taste obtains among the 
people. I saw, while I was in Vienna, 
two pieces, one in their Opera-house, 
entitled ‘ The Prince of Bavaria;’ the 
other at the Court Theatre, called ‘ The 
Fortunes and Death of King Ottocar. 
In the former, which was a fine pageant, 
it was surprising with what minute at¬ 
tention all the suits of armour had been 
wepared; nothing could be more perfect 
than the illusion. The prince was per¬ 
sonated by a fine handsome young m^, 
with fair shining hair; and, when he 
stood unhelmed beside the lady of his 
lore, wooing her, it was a fine picture. 
In one part they introduced twenty 
knights on horseback, and gave a scene 
a little too Astley-like, but exceedingly 
well done. In the latter piece, which is 
a tragedy, but I should ludge a heavy 
one, there is much of the like show, and 
really (armour, beard, and build, all 
considered,) the fierce Ottocar seemed 
to live again in the person of his repre¬ 
sentative. But, speaking of the theatre 
in Vienna, I must forget things uhe 
these. 1 went repeatedly to the court 
theatre, where alone the true drama is 
given, and I was alike surprised and de- 
Rghted. I was fortunate enough to ^ 
present at the sepresentation of the 
‘ Death ,of Wallenstein.* Although 1 
sent early to secure a seat, aud went 
early that 1 might reach it without in- 
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convenience, 1 could only get a seat in 
the last row but one of the parterre, and 
the theatre was crowded, f liave before 
said that 1 am ignorant of the German 
langudge; hut, by translation and ana¬ 
lysis, i was well acquainted with the tra¬ 
gedy of Wallenstein; 1 could follow and 
teel all through. 1 made no effort to 
construe, as it were, but let tlie words 
fall on my car; and, if it caught the 
sense, it was well; if not, the picture 
and the movement, the look ami the tone, 
were cnougli for me. The elleetof Ger¬ 
man acting—at least of such acting as 
this—is wonderful; it has a true cha¬ 
racter of nuture in it; the walk, the 
turn, -the entrance, the exit; the rising, 
sitting, using the hand, uni;irdingot a 
sword, adjusting of apparel, all delibe¬ 
rate, without being affectedly slow; and 
the tones ever varying, as they do, ac¬ 
cording to what is said and felt among 
persons of the like class in actual life. 
The aelor who performed VFallensteiii 
never once gave you tlie idea of a man 
that had learned the words apart, and 
uttered them before; and v\ lu-ii, at the 
close, after the hiiest possible exhibition 
of a silent, superstitious, thoughtful 
frame of mind, he passes down the slage 
tohissleeping-ehanibcr, you feel a stamp 
of reality about it all,—as if you alone 
had been permitted to listen to the words 
of this being, and to sec him thus,—as 
if tliev never could be uttered, he never 
looked upon, again. The character of 
Theda >vas admirably filled: the taste 
would have desired for her a more beau¬ 
tiful fuc.e and form, though she was not 
plain; hut the eye, as U followed her 
movements, was satisfied; the ear, as it 
listened to the soft and loving tones ol a 
voice sweeter than any song, was ra¬ 
vished. The celebrated scene in this 
tragedy where Theda, having demanded 
an interview with the oiti<;er who brings 
to her father tl;e intelligence of her lo¬ 
ver’s fate, asks for and listens to the 
detail of his honourable daring and me¬ 
lancholy death, is a situation as nobly 
conceived, and as etfective, as any in the 
whole range of the drama. The audi¬ 
ence, but for coursing tears and bursting 
sighs, were mute. \Vomen were in every 
box; and in the body of the theatre stood 
a crowd of manly and bronzed officers,’ 
We cannot refrain from extracting an 
elegant and pathetic tribute to tlic me¬ 
mory of the late queen of Prussia.— 
‘ There is a woman's grave near Berlin, 
which all travelers fondly and ^e^■erently 
VOL. Til. 


visit. No one needs to be informed of 
the life, the fortunes, and the fate of tin* 
late beloved queen of Prussia,—be¬ 
loved, not only by a devoted husband, 
but by an entire jieople, who respected 
her pure example as a wife and a mother, 
and adored Ikm' patriot spirit as their 
queen. The subject of indignities which 
never have been, and never will be, f4>r- 
given to the iron Napoleon 1 nnd the 
witness of public calamities, wliiidi, al¬ 
though they could not subdue her gene¬ 
rous and royal mind, corroded the in¬ 
ward piinciple of life, stole the bloom 
from her youthful cheek, the light frtun 
her fair eyes, bowed down lier beautiful 
form, hrohe her young^heart, ami laid 
tier in the tomb, Tliis tomb is in the 
g.ird. n of Charlotteiiburg. Acquainted 
with it by no jn-evious description, I left 
the palace, and walked down the garden 
uhme, the person in attejidanee liaving 
pointed out the direction, and promising 
l(» follow with tlie key. li was not 
w ithout surprise tlmt 1 came svnidenly, 
among trees, upon a fair white Ooric 
temple. 1 might, and should, have 
deemed it a mere adornment of the 
grounds,—a spot saered to silewee, or 
the s(»ft-breathed song ; but the ryj»n>s 
and the willow declare it as a liabilalion 
of tlie dead. There w'as an aged invalid 
busily occupied about the piwtal, in 
sweeping away the dead and yellow' 
leaves, which gathered there,and whiidi 
the November blast, in "moekery of Ids 
vain labour, drove back upon it in larger 
and louder eddies. He sliook Ids gray 
head at me, and, not seeing any body 
with me, w'arned me petulantly away; 
and, when the guardian came, he seemed 
ill pleased that the sanctuary should be 
violated. Upon a sarcophagus of uddle 
marble lay a sheet; and the ouUint* of a 
human form was plainly visible beneath 
its folds. It seemed as tliough he re¬ 
moved a winding-sheet, to show a be¬ 
loved corpse, wlien the person willi me 
reverently turned it back, and displayed 
the statue of his queen. It is a pt)rtrait- 
statue recumbent, said to be a perfect re¬ 
semblance,—not as in death, but when 
she lived to bless and be blessed. No- 
tiling can be more calm and kiiul lhan 
the expression of lier featun^s. 'J'lic 
haiids are folded on the bosom ; the limbs 
are sufficiently crossed to shew the re¬ 
pose of life. She do(‘H but she 

scarcely sleeps;—her mind and are 

on her sweet lips. It js the worl; of 
Bauch, and the seifiptor may, indeed, 
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bo proud. He has ^iven to his widowed 
kin^ a solace for his life. Here the king' 
often comes, and passes long hours alone; 
here he brings her children annually, to 
offer garlands at her grave. These hang 
in witliered inournfulncss above this li¬ 
ving image of their depart(‘d mother, 
aiKTeach year sees them renewed. Even 
a stranger might sit soothed for hours 
by the side of this marble form, it 
breathes such purity, such peace.’ 


A SURVEY OF AUMBNIAN RIANNERS 
AMI <’USTOMS, fiom the AJIULElh for 

1827. 


J^uptial Rci^uhilions and Ceremonies. 
—The Armenians, s.iys Dr. Walsli, are 
very precise in their marriages, not only 
enforcing the canon of fonsangiiiiiity 
which our church enjoins, but many 
others which our church does not. A 
second marriage is allowed to the laity, 
but a third brings with it a scandal that 
no Arnieniau will venture to incur. Tliey 
are in all things anxious to nuiiiitain the 
fitness and propriety of things ; wnlows 
are enjoined to unite themselves to wi¬ 
dowers only,and spinst<‘is to bachelors. 
As the nation is really Asiatic, their no¬ 
tions of female propriety are all found(‘d 
in oriental feelings. 'I'heir vvoiueii are 
kept in a state of severe seclusion; and 
the parties to be married never see each 
other, perhaps, till they meet at the ce¬ 
remony, 'I’fien? are certain expei'i(.*nced 
females, whose exclusive professioji it is 
to make matches, an*l who are so nu¬ 
merous, as to form, like hII bodies of 
people of the same pursuits in the R.ist, 
a kind of corporation. To every family, 
a woman thus privileged has access; and 
when it is deemed prudent or desirahle 
by her friends that a female should 
marry, this person is eommissioned to 
look out for a suitable match, and never 
fails to find one. 1 was invited to the 
wedding of a young lady of one of the 
first Armenian families in Peru, whose 
match was made in this way, and who, 

I was assured, had never seen the man 
she was going to marry. We went about 
eight o'clock in the evening, and found 
the house lighted up, and full of the 
lady’s friends, among whom were the 
priest and hisvwife, very plain, simph^- 
lookii^ ^ersnhs. We passed tlirough 
se vemTanti-rooms, inwhich were groupes 
pcoplej.and were finally ushered into 
inside chamber, ronnd n hich was a 


long sofa, against the wall. On the 
sofa were many Armenian ladies, sitting 
cross-legged, two or three deep, and close 
together; and at the far corner sat a still, 
motionless form, like a bust in a niche, 
covered with a rich veil, glittering with 
gold, which hung down on all sides, so 
as entirely to conceal the figure bene:ith 
it. This bust was the bride. Across 
the middle of the room was a line of 
men stan<ling two or three deep, gazing 
in sih‘nc(‘ on the bride. Out ot complai¬ 
sance to our Frank customs, chairs W(u*(‘ 
brought for our accommodation, and 
placed inside the line of men: on these 
we now Silt down, and eontiimcd for a 
long lime to gaze in silence also. 'J’he 
bri(ip noiv, for the first time, permitted 
her veil t<» he raised; but it was imme¬ 
diately again let fall. Theshorl glimpse, 
however, shewed us a slight figure and 
a pale face, with an expression exceed¬ 
ingly joyless and pensive. She formed 
a strong contrast to tlie ladies on the 
sofa, wim, tlumgli silent, or speaking in 
wiiispers, were in l.igh spirils. '’Jmey 
were all distinguishcil by irlitti-ring co- 
lonets of gold ami diamonds, jdaced on 
tlie crown of the bead, whence their liair 
hung down in the most beautiful and 
extraordinary jirofusion. 'J’hcir fac(‘s in 
general were lovely, tlicir manners verv 
modest, but very aiiable, and no one was 
veiled or reserved but llu* bride. Ke- 
•freslimeiits were handed to O'-, eoiisisling- 
of small glasses of red ro.soglio, fol- 
h»wed by a sweet while syrup, like flour 
and honey, washed down by goblets 
of water not very clear. The refresli- 
meiit w’as acconi])iinied by music; a 
groupe of musicians s.it in a corner of 
the room, and played and sang appro¬ 
priate songs. An op(Mi space was now 
cleared opposite to tlu* bride, ami two 
embroidi'red mats were laid on it. On 
these were placed two enormous silver 
candlesticks, containing wax tapeis of a 
projiortionate size; and between them 
a third enormous candle, without a can¬ 
dlestick, singularly decorated. It was 
bound on tin* toj* of a U'hiu* p*»]e, and 
ornamented witli festoons of ribands and 
gold tinsel. As it could not stand by 
itself, it was bound t<» the back of a chair, 
and placed directly before the bride.— 
This candle was called the ‘ nuptial ta¬ 
per ;* it represented the maiden state of 
the girl, and was to burn till that state 
expired, and she became a wife; it is 
then extinguished, and preserved in her 
family ; while the snuft of the wick is 
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taken by the priest, who iitHrms that it 
18 endued with many virtues. 1 did not 
•expect to see the torch of Hymen thus 
lighted at a('hristiaii wedding’. 

The priest was now called forward to 
perform another important ceremony.— 
A low table was placed near the nuptial 
taper; this was covered with a white 
cloth or napkin, and the priest sat down 
at one end, attended I)y a. layman, to say 
responses. He took out of his bosom 
a small crucifix, and waving it several 
times in the air over the fable, he uttered 
a benediction: be then began a prayer, 
and concluded with a ])salni, accompanied 
by bis assistant, in a very <lissonant and 
nasal tone. When t!ie psalm was over, 
wc were curious to see what w'as under 
the cloth.. It was lifted slouly up, and 
a large n<’h shawl iip}is'an‘d on Uie table, 
wliich was immediately tnk('n and cen*- 
monionsly wrapped lonnd the bride.— 
This was consider, d oiie of the most im¬ 
portant parts ot tlif ceremony, and railed 
* blessing the nuptial shawl.’ 

We now look our leave, and were in¬ 
vited to return on tie* morrow, when the 
hritle was to he conveyed to the bride¬ 
groom, who was all tills time at Halata, 
a tlislant ])arl of the Uovn, not being 
sutfered to a]iproacli the liouse. The 
next day, the lady was led donii in the 
s.ime dress she wore tlie day before, and, 
in addition to her ample veil, tin* eonse- 
erated siiawl was wrapped round her in 
such a way as absolutely to envelop lier. 
An arulia, or 'rnrlvisli coach, drawn by 
bntfahics, was waiting at the door; this 
consisted ot .1 long platform of hoards 
laid upon four wlu'els, ami surmounted 
with a gaudy canopy of wood, carved 
amt Into this thehridi* was lifted, 

wni}»ped lip like a child in swaddling 
clothes going to he christened. Her fe¬ 
male friends, including the priest’s wife, 
to tile munber of ten or twelve, sat round 
her so as etl'eetually to conceal her per¬ 
son, J’lie nuptial camlle was borne on 
the slioulder of a boy, w'lio walked be¬ 
fore ; and in this way tlte procession 
slowly moved to (lalata, to the bouse of 
ber husbutid, when, for the first time,be 
u as permitted to see her face. The final 
marriage ceremony did not take place 
till tlirec days after, at wliich no stran¬ 
gers were admitled, 

f'mts to the Ton,Is, —I’he great 
Armenian burying-]>hiccoccupiesaspace 
of near a hundred acres, on a hill that 
overlooks tin* llosphorus. J’he Turks, 
on the death of a friend, plant a young 


cypress over Ids grave; their burying- 
grounds therefore consist of extensive 
groves of these trees, which they re¬ 
serve exclusively to themselves. The 
Armenians generally plant on such oc¬ 
casions a tree that yioltfs a resinous gum 
of a strong aromatic odor, which fills 
the air, and corrects the exlmlutions 
from the graves. They groiv to a large 
size, and form very picturesque objeefs 
in a landscape. 'I'lic cemetery on the 
Bosphorus is covered with these trees; 
and from its elevated situation, the view 
it commands, and the view it presents, 
it is perhaps the most interesting gro\e 
ill the world. Here whole Armenian fa¬ 
milies, of two or three gt'iierations to¬ 
gether, are constantly seen sitting round 
the tombs, and holding vi^ionarv com- 
mnniiNitions witii their departed frleinls. 
According to their belief, tlie souls of 
the dead pass info a place called (iifi,nnky 
wliich is not a juirgalory, for lliey snlfcr 
m’itlier pain nor plcasun*, l>nt riUain a 
ju‘rfec^ eonseiouMiess of tlie past, bhoiii 
this .sluti* they may he ilelivered liy the 
alms and ju'ayt'rs of the living, wliieli 
the ]):ous .Armenians give liberally for 
their friends. Kastcr Monday is the 
great day on which tliey assemble for 
this purpose*; but every Sumlay, and 
freqm'iilly ordinary days, are devoti'd to 
the same ohjc<’t. The priest who ac- 
coniiianies them first proceeds to the 
tornns, and reads the prayers for the 
dead, in which he isjoined by the family. 
They then separate into groupes, or, 
singly sitting down by a favorite grave, 
call its inhabitants about tlnun, and, by 
the help of a strung imagination, really 
seem to converse with them. This pious 
and pensive duty being performed with 
their dead friends, they retire to some 
pleasant spot near the place, where pro¬ 
visions had been previously brought, 
and clieerfully enjoy the society of the 
living. These family visits to the man- 
hions of the dejiarted are a favorite en¬ 
joyment of this people. I have fre¬ 
quently joined their gronpes without 
being considered an intruder; ami, I 
confess, 1 have always returned pleased, 
and even edified, by the pious though 
mistaken practice. 

The island of Marmora lies almust 
within sight of this place, and abounds 
in marble ; this stone is very cheap and 
abundant, and no other is used in erect¬ 
ing tombs. Some of these family man- 
soUn nie rich and well sculptured, and 
others arevery remarkably dialiiiguisbeth 
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The first thhi^ that strikes a stranger, is 
a multitude of Httle cavities cut at the 
angles of the stone; these are~monu¬ 
ments of Armenian charity. The trees 
abound with birds, who frequently per- 
isli tor want of water in that hot and 
arid soil. These cups are intended to be 
so many reservoirs to retain water for 
their use, as they are filled by every 
shower of rain. 

The Armenians are fond of comme¬ 
morating the profession of the deceased 
person; they therefore engrave^on his 
tomb the implements of his trade, so that 
every one may know how he had gained 
his living: hut the most extraordinary 
circumstance is, that they are also fond 
of displaying how he came by his death; 
you tlierefore see on their tombs the 
eifigiesof men sometimes hanging, some¬ 
times strangled, and sometimes decapl- 
tated, with their heads in their hands. 
To account for this strange fondness for 
displaying the infamous death of their 


friends, they say that no Armenian is 
ever execute for a real crime; but, when 
a man has acquired a sufficient fortune ’ 
to become an object of cupidity to the 
Turks, he is, on some pretext, put to 
death, that his property may be confis¬ 
cated ; an executed man, therefore, im¬ 
plies only a man of wealth and conse¬ 
quence. This display is a bitter but 
just satire on Turkish justice, though 
the Turks are so stupid as not to com* 
prehend it. I brought with me a worthy 
Armenian priest one day, who, with fear 
and trembling, translated for me the in¬ 
scription on some of these tombs. 1 
annex one as a sample : 

You SCO my place of burial here in this verdant field. 

I give my goods to the robbers. 

My soul to the regions of deaths 
The world 1 leave to God, 

And my blond 1 shed in the Holy Spirit^ 

You who meet my tomb. 

Say for me, 

'liord, I have sinned.’ 


WOMAff. 

When chill adversity’s control 
Freezes the current of the soul; 

On ev’ry side when sorrows low’r, 

What never-failing charm hath pow’r 
Th’ infernal darkness to dispel, 

And drive far off the fiends of hell ? 

*Ti8 Woman's smile, in mercy given— 

Woman, the choicest gift of Heaven! 

On all we feel, on all we see, 

Her sweetness beameth blessedly : 

Unblest by that attractive grace 
Which dwells in lovely woman’s face. 

How lone, amid the garden rude 
Of nature's blissful solitude. 

Thro’ Eden’s amaranthine grove, 

Had our first sire been doom’d to rove! 

In vain had been the fruits that grew, 

On ev’ry bough, of gblden hue. 

Attuning their melodious throats 
To wildly-warbling various notes, 

In vain had all the feather’d throng 
Pour’d forth their tributary song: 

On ev’ry hill and ev’ry plain 
Profuse, th’eternal Spring, in vain, 

Attended by the laughing Hours, 

Had pour’d fresh herbs, and blooming fioV’rs; 
In vain had brooks of sapphire glow^. 

In vain had murm'ring rivulets &w*d ; 

In vain all Eden’s charms combined 
To soothe his solitary mind. 

Yes!—^Man is blest—not when the bowl 
In mirth and gladness steeps his soul; 
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Not when he views his treasured store, 

Enjoying none, yet craving more, 

^Amidst exhaustless riches poor; 

Not when, assessor of a throne, 

His sway assenting nations own; 

But when he reigns in Woman's breast— 

Then, then is Man divinely blest I 


A FAREWELL ADDRESS TO A SPANISH LADY, 

btf Mr. fF. Elliot, 

I HAVE loved in my time not a few, dear, 

And still hope to love a few more ; 
l^vit yet there was something in you, dear, 

^ I ne’er met in woman before. 

The shrine where my heart was first offer’d, 
Tlie rock on whose bosom it split, 

M^' claim it, as there it was proffer’d; 

Hut you stole it, dear, every bit. 


Say, don’t you remember, my Spanish ? 

Your love-laughing eye, wnen 1 spoke. 
From my memory never can vanish; 

Its glance ev’ry mystery broke ; 

And, whenever 1 happen’d to stammer. 

Such kisses and smiles would descend,— 
A lexicon, syntax, and grammar, 

1 could not but well comprehend. 


Adieu! cv’ry kiss I may steal, dear, 

Ev’ry smile that may fall to my share, 
Ev’ry kind hint my bosom may feel, dear. 
Shall not deaden your influence there. 

A something shall sweetly remain, dear. 
Which 1 4 wear shall be nothing of pain, 
A something 1 cannot explain, dear, 

To remind me of you, love, and Spain! 


LINES AWiREssED TO MISS MALVINA B - , On hearing her 

beautiful Ballad^ Love once dxoelt in ros^ bouters.* 

O! BREATHE again, sweet minstrel, breathe once more 
That strain whose music round my soul now clings; 

For it recalls the mem’ry of each hour. 

Once bright with hope and love’s imaginings; 

For ne’er did fancy in her brightest hue 
Array a form so exquisitely fair 
As thine whose beauty now delights my view. 

Whose music now enchants my ravish’d ear! 


* 69ft 


0 . 


imr fVade^s 


* * Magnas inter opes inops.’--H orace. 
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To Charity. 


Novembet?, 


But Rtill this bliss is mix'd witii care's alloy 
Whene’er a chord, responsive in my breast, 
U 



TO CHARITY. 


Delightful sovereign of the cheerful smile! 
(Save when thy eyes pour forth the streaming tear 
Compassionate, as oft they do, when want 
In pensive mood and tatter'd garb appears) 

Where shall I find thee ? for thy sacred step 
The power of secresy attends and guards. 

O fortune! fortune! wherefore not to me 
Devolves thy golden tide—to me, whose hand 
Would turn thy flood into a thousand rills ? 

Why on the barren rock and niggard heath 
Plays thy favonian breeze ? why shines tliy sun 
To tip a vile spot with a beam of gold ? 

Why dost thou stretch thy treasure-laden hand 
To those of no desert ? yon sordid wretch 
Of narrow soul behold, on whom thy gifts 
Are lavish’d bountiful; behold and blush I 
He sliuts them from the light, nor heeds the cry 
Of helpless orphans, as before his door 
They kneel imploring, with distressful tears 
Soft’ning tlic rude hard fiint. His harden’d heart 
Feels no emotion for another’s woe. 

If in the world to come severest pangs 
Spontaneous crimes await, how inucli will mourn 
Beings unsocial, unbeuevolent! 

Beneficence allies us to the stars: 

Its non-exertion, where the power is given, 

Looks liateful to divine and human view. 

And yet how dances yonder miser’s heart 
Ignoble! what from charity he holds « 

He deems oeconomy, and hugs the thought 
Of posthumous applause, if by his will 
lie gives the public what he cannot keep. 

Oh! vanity of fame! I’d rather lie 
Tomb’d in oblivion, ere I’d have a name 
Engrav’n immortal on so low a base, , 

Wretch! as thou art—'tis ostentation all, 

A pride, which gnaws thy vitals up, and turns 
The ‘ milk of human kindness’ into gall. 

Queen of the lib'ral, vast, extensive bought, 
Sweet Charity! Oh! lead me to the cell 
Where haggard famine o'er her dying race 
Sits weeping, while, on her uncover’d breast. 

The cola rain beats:—there let me see thy hand 
Raise her dejected head^ and jgive the means 
Of present comfort to her sobmnjg soul. 

So shall my tears convince thee that my heart 
Is prone to pity, tho’ 1 can’t relieve. 


«F« 0. R. 
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THE CHASE, OR THE FATE OF JIIE STAG, 

Miss Landos. 

It IS morning, and the sky. 

Like a royal canopy, 

Burns with crimson and witli gold; 

And from out his cloudy hold 
Joyfully breaks forth the sun, 

While each thing he looks upon 
Seems bright as if only born 
For that first glad hour of morn. 

What sweet sound then pass'd along ? 
*Twas the skylark’s earliest song. 

What soft breath is floating by ? 

The wild rose’s waking sigh. 

Breathing odors, as the gale 
Shakes away her dewy veil. 

There are other sights tlian these; 

Other sounds are on the breeze: 

Hearken to the baying hound. 

Hearken to the bugle's sound; 
Horse-tramp, shout, upon the ear. 

Tell the hunter-hand are near. 

Sweep they now across the plain—• 

Sooth, it IS a gallant train: 

Many a high-born dame is there ; 

Dance their rich curls on the air, 

(’atcliing many a golden hue, 

Catching many a pearl of dew; 

Flush the colors on their cheek, 

Lovelier than the morning's break; 

Scour tile young knights far and wide, 
As they would lo battle ri le, 

Finding, gallant chase, in thee 
Soineuhalof war’s mimicry. 

Hark! the hunters’ shouts declare ♦ 
They have found the red deer's lair; 
Uising from his fragrant sleep, 

Where a thousand wild flowers creep, 
With one sudden desp’rate spring 
Rushes forth the forest-king, 

Like the li^ht’ning from the sky. 

Like the wind, when winds are liigli. 

Far, ere yet the train were near, 

Dash’d away the noble deer, 

As rejoicing in the speed 
Which might mock the Arab steed. 

As he pass'd the forest green, 

Well his pathway might be seen; 

Many a heavy oaken hough 
Bent before his antler'd brow; 

Shout and horn rang through the wood— 
Paused he not beside the flood; 

Foam and flake shone on its blue. 

As the gallant stag dash'd through. 
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* The Old Oak~Tree. 

Long before the mid-day came, 

Wearied stopped each lovely dame. 

In some green tree's shade content * 

But to hear the day's event. 

Still the stag held on his way. 

Careless through what toils it lay, 

Down deep in the tangled dell. 

Or o'er the steep rock's pinnacle; 

Stanch the steed, and bold the knight. 

That would follow such a flight. 

Of the morning's gallant tram 
Few are those who now remain. 

Wearily the brave stag drew 
His deep breath, as on he flew; 

Heavily his glazed eye 
Seems to seek somewhere to die; 

All his failing strength is spent— 

Now to gain one steep ascent! 

he toils—the height is won— 

'Tis the sea he looks upon. 

Yet upon the breeze are borne 
Coming sounds of shout and horn ; 

The hunters gain the rock's steep crest— 
Starts he from his moment's rest, 

Proudly shakes his antler'd liead. 

As though his defiance said, 

‘ Cornel but your triumph shall be vain!’— 
The proud stag plunges in the main, 

Seeks and finds beneath the wave 
Safety, freedom, and a grave. 


THE OLD OAK-TREE. 

Farewell ! what anguish in that word ! 

Thrice painful 'twas to me. 

When last its sound 1 faintly heard, 
Beneath the old oak-tree. 

It teld me ev'ry joy was flown, 

Once gaily shared with thee. 

And ev'ry youthful pleasure known 
Beneath the old oak-tree. 

With cheerful joke, and lively glance. 
When all was mirth and glee. 

We often led the mazy dance. 

Beneath the old oak-tree. 

How lonely is each woodland glade. 
Where oft 1 roam'd with thee. 

And dreary is the once-lov'd shade. 
Beneath the old oak-tree. 

Yet gentle hope, with aspect sweet, 
Points out the time to me, 

When you and I again shall meet 
Beneath the old oak-tree. 


L. w 
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THE OLD MAKD’b PRAYER TO DIANA, 

ky the late Mr9, Ti^he, 


Since thou and the stars, my dear goddess, decree, 
That, old maid as I am, an old maid 1 must he, 

O liear the petition 1 offer to thee ; 

For to bear it must be my endeavour. 


From the grief of my friendships all dropping* around. 
Till not one whom I loved in my youth can he found—• 
From the legacy-hunters that near ns abound, 

Diana, thy servant deliver. 

From the scorn of the young and the flaunts of the gay, 

From all the trite ridicule rattled away 

By the pert ones who know nothing msetLio say; 

(Or a spirit to laugh at them give her :) 


From repining at fancied neglected desert. 
Or, vain of a civil speech, oridling alert, 
From finical niceness or slatternly oirt; 
Diana, thy servant deliver. 


From over-solicitous guarding of pelf. 

From humor unchecked—that most obstinate elf— 
From ev'ry unsocial attention to self, 

Or ridiculous whim whatsoever; 

From the vaporish freaks or methodical airs, 

Apt to sprout in a brain that's exempted from cares, 
From impertinent meddling in others* affairs, 

Diana, thy servant deliver. 


From the erring attachments of desolate souls, 

From the love of spadille and of matadoi'e voles. 

Or of lap-dogs and parrots and monkeys and owls, 

Be they e’er so uncommon and clever: 

But chief from the love (with all loveliness flown) 

Which makes the dim eye condescend to look down 
On some ape of a fop, or some owl of a clown,— 

Diana, tny servant deliver. 

From spleen at betiding the young more caress'd. 

From pettish asperity tartly express'd. 

From scandal, detraction, and ev’ry tuch pest— 

From all, thy true servant deliver: 

Nor let satisfaction depart from her cot—• 

Let her sing, if at ease, and be patient, if not; 

Be pleased when regarded; content when forgot, 

TilT' foe Fates her slight tlwead shall dissever, 

• , '4 M 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITtNCS 

OF LINDLEY MURRAY, IN A SERIES 

OF LETTERS WRITTEN BY HIMSELF; 

with a Preface, ^c, by Elizabeth 

Frank, 1826. 

Few persons were more known by 
name than Mr. Murray, the ^amiparian. 
He acquired his fame by publications 
calculated for the purposes of religious, 
moral, and grammatical instruction,— 
He was not, however, endowed with ex¬ 
traordinary talents, nor was his mind 
particularly strong or comprehensive.— 
That he had good sense, no one will 
deny; and it will also be allowed that 
he was able to express his thoughts with 
a tolerable degree of correctness; but 
he was not a perfect master even of that 
branch of study in which, though a 
North-American, he is supposed to nave 
excelled the English. 

From the steady mildness of his cha¬ 
racter in the age of manhood, it would 
hardly be supposed that, when a child, 
lie was liTely, frolicsome, and (says his 
friend Mrs, Frank) ' inclined to some 
degree of mischief.* He himself says, 
‘ When I was only nine months old, [ 
frequently escaped, as 1 have been in¬ 
formed, from the care of the family, and, 
unnoticed by them, made my way from 
the house to the mill, which were more 
than a hundred yards distant from each 
other. As soon ns I could run about, 1 
proved to be, not only an active, but a 
miscliievouschild. 1 played many tricks, 
which did not denote the best disposi¬ 
tion, and which gave a wrong bias to my 
vivacity. This perverse turn of mind 
might have been checked in the bud, if 
it bad received suitable early correction. 
But 1 had a very fond grandmother, with 
whom 1 was a great favourite, and who 
often protected me from proper chastise¬ 
ment, when 1 richly deserved it. This 
indulgence gave full scope to my pro- 
ensities, and prevented, tor a time, that 
appy restraint which is of so much im¬ 
portance to the disposition and habits of 
children, and which has so much influ¬ 
ence on their happinefcs through life.— 
The irregular vivacity which 1 possess¬ 
ed, reteived, however, a very salutary 
control, by my being afterwards placed 
under the care of a discreet and sensible 
aunt, who was determined to bring pae 
into some degree of ^rder and sobiiHS- 
sion. The great iniplgeone.with wliicb 
I had been treated mvst have rendered 
tbe contest rather severe t for, on a par¬ 


ticular occasion, J embraced tbe oppor¬ 
tunity of getting out of a window, and, 
nmning about on the roof of a tene¬ 
ment, which was so high that a fall 
would have endangered my life. My 
aunt was in great distress; and I believe 
endeavoured, but in vain, to influence 
my fears, and thus induce me to re¬ 
turn. I moved about for a while in this 
pprihius situation, and probably enjoyed 
my temporary independence. She, at 
last, with great prudence, intreated me 
very tenderly to come to her. But, 
though this affected me, I did not com¬ 
ply till 1 had obtained her promise that 
1 should not be corrected. She kept her 
word ; but I think she did not relax, in 
any degree, the general rigour of her 
discipline toward me.’ 

He frankly confesses that he eloped, 
about the age of fourteen years, from 
the habitation of his parents, who then 
resided at New-York, 

‘ Though my father (he says) had an 
eaj'nest desire to promote myinterestand 
happiness, yet he appeared to me, iti 
sonoe respects, and on some occasion.s, 
rather too rigorous. Among other re¬ 
gulations, he had, with true parental 
prudence, given me general directions 
not to leave the house, in an evening, 
without previously obtaining bis appro¬ 
bation. i believe that his permission 
was generally and readily procured. But 
a particular instance occurred, in which, 
on account of bis absence, I could not 
apply to him. 1 was invited by an un¬ 
cle to spend the evening with him; and 
trusting to this circumstance, and to the 
respectability, of roy company, 1 ven¬ 
tured to break the letter, though (I 
thought) not tbe spirit, of the injunc¬ 
tion which had been laid dpon me. The 
next morning, 1 was taken by my father 
into a private apartment, and remon¬ 
strated with for my disobedience. In 
vain were my apologies. Nothing that 
I could offer, was considered as an ex¬ 
tenuation of my having broken a plain 
and positive command. In short, 1 re¬ 
ceived a very severe chastisement, and 
was threatened with a repetition of it 
for every similar offence. Being a lad 
of some spirit, 1 felt very indignant at 
such treatment,, under circumstan^s 
which, as I concmed, admitted so much 
alleviation. 1 could not bear it i and I 
resolved to leave my father's house, and 
sedr, in a distaot coujaUy, what I con¬ 
ceive to be an asyluiq, or a better for¬ 
tune. Young and ardent, I did not 
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want confidence in my own powers; 
and 1 presumed that, with health and 
strength, which 1 possessed in a sttpe^ 
rior degree, I could support myself^ and 
make my way happily through life, I 
meditated on iny plan, and came to the 
resolution of talcing my books and all 
my property witli me, to a town in the 
interior of the country, where 1 had un¬ 
derstood there was an excellent semi¬ 
nary, kept by a man of distinguished 
talents and learning. Here ( purposed 
to remain, till I had learned the French 
language, which 1 tliought would be of 
great use to me, and till I had acquired 
as nauch other iniprovement as my funds 
would admit. With this stock of know- 
lege, 1 presumed that I should set oat in 
life under much greater advantages, 
than I should possess by entering im¬ 
mediately into business, with my small 
portion of property, and great inexpe¬ 
rience. My views being thus arranged, 

I procured a new suitofclothes, entirely 
different from those which I had been 
accustomed to wear^ packed up my little 
all, and left the city, without exciting 
any suspicion of my design, till it was 
too late to prevent its accomplishment. 

* In a short time I arrived at the place 
of my destination. 1 settled myself im¬ 
mediately us a boarder in the seminary, 
and commenced my studies. The pro¬ 
spect which 1 entertained was so lumin¬ 
ous and cheering, that, on the whole, 1 
did not regi'et the part I had acted. Past 
recollectionsund future hopes combined 
to animate me. I'he chief uneasiness 
which 1 felt in my present situation, 
must have arisen from the reflection of 
having lost the society and attentions of 
a inostaffectionute mother, and of having 
occasioned sorrow to her feeling mind. 
But, as 1 hdd passed the Rubicon, and 
believed I could not be comfortable at 
home, I contented myself with the 
thought, that the pursuit of the objects 
before me, was better calculated than 
an^ other to produce my happiness. In 
this quiet retreat, 1 had as much enjoy¬ 
ment as my circumstances were adapted 
to convey. The pleasure of Study, and 
the glow of a fond imagination, bright¬ 
ened the scenes around me; and the 
consciottsness of a state of freedom and 
independence, nndonbtedly contribnted 
to augment tny gratifications, and to 
animate my youthful heart. But my 
continuance in this delightful situation 
was not of long daration. Gtreunt- 
stancesof an apparently trivial nature 


concurred to overturn the visionary fu- 
brir 1 had forme^l, aud to biing me again 
to the paternal roof. 

* 1 bad a particular friendi a youth 
about my own age, who resided at Phil¬ 
adelphia. 1 wished to pay him a short 
visit, and then resume my studies, 
mot according to appointment, at an 
inn on the road. 1 enjoyed liis society^ 
and communicated to him my situation 
and views. But, before I returned to 
my retreat, an occurrence took place 
which occasioned me to go to Phila¬ 
delphia. When 1 was about to leave 
that city, as I passed through one of the 
streets, 1 met a gentleman Who had some 
time before dined at my father's house. 
He expressed great pleasure on seeing 
me, and inquired when i expected to 
leave the city. I told him 1 was then 
on the point of setting off. He tlmught 
the occasion very fortunate for hint. Be 
had just been with a letter to tlie post- 
office; but found that he was too late. 
The letter, ho said, was of importance t 
and he begged that i would deliver it 
with my own hand, as soon as I arrived 
at New York, to the person for whom it 
was directed. Surprised by the request, 
and unwilling to state to him my situa- 
tiop, 1 engaged to take good care of the 
letter. 

‘ My new residence was at Burlington, 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, 
1 traveled toward it rather pensive, and 
uncertain what plan to adopt respecting 
the letter. 1 believe that I sometimes 
tliought of putting it into the post-office; 
Bomcrimes, of hiring a person to doiivet 
it. But the confidence Which bad been 
reposed in me, the Importance of the 
trust, and my tacit engagement to deliver 
it personally, operated ^ so powerfully 
on my mind, that, after 1 had rode (rid¬ 
den ) a fbw miles, I determined, what¬ 
ever risk and expense I might incur, to 
hire acairiage for the purpose, to go to 
New-York as speedily as possible, de¬ 
liver the letter, and return immediately. 
My design, so far as respected the char^ 
of the letter, was accomplislied. I de¬ 
livered h, according to the direction, 
and my own engagement. ^ 1 was, bow* 
ever, obliged to remain in Now-YoA 
that night, as the packet-boat, hi wbich 
I liad crossed the bay, could not si^ 
till the next morning. This was a tnOr- 
tifying circtfmstance, as 1 wished to re¬ 
turn very expeditiously, Tlie delay 
was, however, unavoidable. I put np 
at an inn, near the uhirf from whicn 
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the packet was to sail in the morniug, 
and watted for that' period with aome 
anxiety. 

• I thought 1 had conducted my bu¬ 
siness with 80 much caution, that no one 
acquainted with me had known of my 
being ill the city. 1 had, hotvever, been 
noticed by some person who knew me; 
and, in the evening, to my great sur¬ 
prise, my uncle paid me a visit. He 
treated me affi-ctionatel v, and with much 
prudent attention; and^, after some time, 
strenuously urged me to go with him to 
my father's house: but 1 firmly refused 
to comply with his request. At length 
he told me, that my mother was greatly 
distressed on account of my absencei 
and that 1 should be unkind and undu- 
tiful if I did not see her. This made a 
strong impression upon me, I resolved, 
therefore, to spend a short time with her, 
and then return to my lodgings. The 
meeting which 1 had with iny dear and 
tender parent was truly affecting to me. 
Every thing that passed, evinced the 
great affection she had for me, and the 
sorrow into which my departure from 
home had plunged her. .^fter I had 
been-some time in the house, my father 
unexpectedly came in *, and my embar- 
rassmentjUnder these circumstances,may 
easily be conceived. It was, however, 
instantly removed, by his approaching 
me in the most affectionate manner. He 
saluted me very tenderly, and expressed 
great satisfaction on seeing me again. 
Every degree of resentment was imme¬ 
diately dissipated. I felt myself happy, 
in perceiving the pleasure which my so¬ 
ciety could afford to persons so inti¬ 
mately connected with me, and to whom 
1 was so much indebted. Wc spent the 
evening together in love and harmony: 
and 1 aoandoued entirely, without a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation, tlie idea of leaving a 
house and family, which werenow dearer 
to me than ever. The next day, a per¬ 
son was sent to the place of my retreat, 
to settle all accounts, and to bring back 
my property. 1 was taken into still 
greater favour than formerly, and was 
never reproached by my parents for the 
trouble and anxiety which 1 had brought 
upon them.' 

When the contest between Great Bri¬ 
tain and her colonies commenced, Mr. 
Murray was engaged in the practice of 
the law. Being a Quaker, he thought 
it his duty to abstain from all active 
connection with either party, and coolly 
imffered the storm to take its course. 


while he amused himself with various 
sports. 

** My business (he says) was very 
successful, and continued to increase till 
tliere was a general failure of proceed¬ 
ings in the courts of law. This circum¬ 
stance, joined to a severe illness, which 
had 4eft me in a feeble state of health, 
induced me to remove into the country. 
1 chose for my retreat a situation on 
Long-Island, about forty miles from 
New-York. Here 1 concluded to re¬ 
main, till the political storm should 
blow over, ana the horizon become 
again clear and settled. As my place 
01 residence was on the borders of a 
large bay near the ocean, 1 purchased a 
very convenient little pleasure-boat, 
which [ thought would not only amuse 
me, but contribute to the re-establish¬ 
ment of my health. In this situation, 1 
became extremely attached to the plea¬ 
sures of shooting, and fishing, and sail¬ 
ing on the bay. These exercises proba¬ 
bly gained forme an accession of health 
and strength, and on that ground partly 
reconciled me to an occupation of my 
time, which was little connected with 
mental improvement. 1 have, however, 
often regretted that so long a period 
should hare elapsed without any vigo¬ 
rous application to study,and without an 
improved preparation for the return of 
those settled times, when 1 should again 
derive my support from the funos of 
knowlege and judgment. The loss which 
1 sustained, by not suificiently attebding 
at this time to literary pursuits and pro¬ 
fessional studies, cannot easily be cal¬ 
culated. Every expansion of the mind, 
every useful habit, and portion of know¬ 
lege, at that age especially, is not only 
so much present gain, but serves as a 
principle to produce an ever-growing 
and accumulating interest through life. 
If this advantage were duly appreciated 
by young persons, it would prove amost 
powerful stimulus Co embrace every pro¬ 
per opportunity to enlarge the under¬ 
standing, and to store u with useful 
knowlege. On this occasion, 1 must 
add, that the recollection of the time 
which 1 spent in the pleasures of shoot¬ 
ing, and idly sailing about the bay, 
affords me no solid satisfaction. That 
time, or the greater part of it, might 
have been employed in doing good to 
others, in the society and converse of 
pious and virtuous persons, and in the 
perusal of the sacred volume, and other 
religious books, tending to establish tte 
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heart and life in the love and practice 
oi goodnesif, I might have ao occupied 
myaelf as to have made my most iin- 
ortant interests coincide with xny 
ealth and bodily enjoymentSf instead 
of indulging myself in that dissipation 
of mind, and those seliish, injurious 
habits, which the amusements I had 
adopted are too apt to produce*’ 

When he was seriously enfeebled by 
illness, and was advised by an Ameri¬ 
can physician to seek in England a re¬ 
novation of his health, he readily un¬ 
dertook the voyage, 'because his attach¬ 
ment to England was founded on many 
pleasing associations. * 1 know (he 
says) that, under its excellent govern¬ 
ment, life, property, reputation, civil 
and religious liberty, are happily pre¬ 
served, and that the general character 
and virtue of its inhabitants take their 
complexion from the nature of their 
constitution and laws.' 

His religious spirit was bis first «^t- 
tnulus to the task of authorship; and he 
illustrated, bv a series of examples, the 
* power of religion on the mind.’ His 
well known Grammar arose under the 
following circumstances. * Some of 
his friends having established at York 
a school for the education of young fe¬ 
males, he strongly recommended that 
the study of the English language 
should form a prominent part of in¬ 
struction. The young persons employ¬ 
ed as the first teachers not being sum- 
ciently qualified in this respect, he 
kindly undertook to employ them at his 
own house; and for their use he made 
some extracts from Blair, Campbell, 
and other writers. By these young 
teachers he was strongly importuned to 
write an English grammar, for the be¬ 
nefit of their pupils, on the same plan 
of simplicity, clearness, and regular 
gradation, which he had pursued in his 
verbal instructions. Their requests were 
sanctioned and enforced by the super¬ 
intendents of the school, and by some 
of his other friends i and he was at 
length induced to comply.’ 

Of the manner 19 which lie passed his 
time, when he was confined to his hou^e 
by debility for the last sixteen years of his 
life, Mrs. Frank has given a particular 
account, which, in one point of view, in 
curious, since ic has been frequently 
made a subject of inquiry, how a person 
could support entire confinement to the 
house, and even to one scat, during 
many years, and yot preserve to the 


last a comfortable state of health, even¬ 
ness and cheerfulness of spirits, and sur¬ 
prising vigor of mind. 

Mr, Murray carefully avoided all ha¬ 
bits of indolence, both with respect to 
body and mind. He generallir rose 
about seven o'clock in the morning, 
but rather later in the depth of winter. 
When he was dressed, and seated in an 
arm-chair which had castors, his wile 
rolled him with ease to the sofa in his 
sitting-room 1 on which, after he gave 
up taking exercise, he sat during the 
whole day. At meal-times, the table 
was brought to him. At other times, a 
small stand, with a portable writing- 
desk on it, was generally before him.— 
The papers and books which he was 
using, were laid on the sofa by his tide; 
but they were usually removed before 
the entrance of any visiter, as he disliked 
the parade of literature. His wife sat 
on a chair close byhis side, except when, 
through courtesy, she relinquished her 
seat to some friend with whom he wished 
particularly to converse. The room 
being rather narrow, the sofa was placed 
against the wall. He never sat by the 
fire; but, to avoid the draught from the 
doors and windows, he was obliged to 
sit nearly opposite ; from the ill effects 
of which he was guarded by a small 
screen between him and the fire. He 
attributed, in a great measure, the pre¬ 
servation of his sight to extreme old age, 
to his constantly avoiding the glare of fire 
and randies. When he read or wrote by 
candlelight,he used a shade candlestick. 

His sitting-room was of a good sise, 
and particularly pleasant, having a win¬ 
dow at each end: one with a south 
aspect looked to the garden, the other to 
the turnpike road, and to some fields, 
across one of which was a path-way 
leading to York. The trees and flowers 
in his garden, the passengers on the 
road and pathway, and the rural occu¬ 
pations in the fields, afforded a pleasing 
diversity of scene, cheering to his minu, 
and relieving to his eyes, when fatigued 
with composing, reading, or writing. 
An awning was placed in summer over 
the south window, to shade off the rays 
of the sun. Thus secured, and having 
a constant but almost imperceptible 
ventilation, occasioned by two large 
windows opposite to each other, and 
also by two doors and the fire, the room 
was always sweet, fresh, and salubrious. 
A fire, even in summer, was constantly 
kept up through the whole day, which, 
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as Mr. Murray justly observed, tended 
to carry off the noxious particles of air; 
but the room, in tbe warmest weather^ 
was consideral>ly cooler and fresher 
than apaitments osaallyare. He could 
not bears partial exposnre to the air; 
therefore, he never sat with the doors 
or windows open; but in the morning', 
before be came into the room, it was 
completely ventilated by the opening of 
both winnows for a short time; and 
thus a free current of arr was admitted. 
His bed<*room was also ventilated once 
or twice during the coarse of the day. 
So sensible was he of the pernicious 
effects of breathing vitiated air, that he 
never had the curtains of his bed drawn. 
As a farther preventive from over-heating 
hh sitting-room, he had two of Fahren¬ 
heit’s thermometers ; one was placed at 
the outside of the north window; the 
other was hung in the room, at a distance 
from the fire. The temperature of the 
room was usually from sixty-three to 
sixty-five degrees. His bed-room was 
large; it had the same aspect, and was 
on the same floor, as his sitting-room, 
and opened into it; and had also two 
windows, one at each end. Bnt, as the 
chimney could not be made to carry up 
the smoke, he was obliged in all his ill¬ 
nesses, when the weather was cold, to 
have a bed brought into his^ sitting- 
room; and in that room, very near the 
seat on which he had done so much 
ood, he breathed his last, and passed, 
trust, from the employments of time 
to the rewards of eternity. 

* Soon after he came into his sitting- 
room in the morning, he took his break¬ 
fast ; after which his wife^ or some one 
of his family, rend to him a portion of 
tlie Scripture, or of some other religious 
book. Horne's Commentary on the 
Psalms, and Doddridge's Family Expo¬ 
sitor, omitting the notes and paraphrase, 
were the books which he chieny used 
for this purpose, and also for his even¬ 
ing meditation. AfteV a short pause, 
be proceeded to transact tlie basinesB of 
the day, of which the bearing or read¬ 
ing of a daily journal formed part; or 
he applied immediately to nis lite¬ 
rary avocations. Until he became 
wholly confined to the house, he took 
an airing in his carriage, from twelve 
till ludt-past OIK. At two he dined. 
Alter dinner, be sat quite stiH, closed 
Ids eyes, and somedmes do zed, for nearly 
Imlf an hour; a practice which l»e 
bronght tvith him from America, and by 
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which he found his strength and spirits 
much recruited; then he resumed liis 
occupations, and continued them for 
some hours, unless interrupted by com¬ 
pany. Religious reading in the family, 
and meditation, closed the day. At ten, 
he and all his household retired to rest. 
This coarse of life he continued, with 
little variation, during the whole of bis 
residence in England.’ 

* His diet was simple. He did not 
use tobacco in any shape. He never 
took spirits, and seldom wine; and 
then only half a glass at most. At din¬ 
ner he was accustomed, for many years 
after he came into this country, to take 
about a gill of London porter; after¬ 
wards, he gradually diminished the 
quantity, until he reduced it only to a 
wine-glass, diluted in warm water. His 
breakfast and supper were, for some 
years, new milk and baked rice, or 
sometimes toasted bread; afterwards, 
chocolate boiled in milk and water, and 
bread. At dinner, he partook of meat, 
vegetables, pudding, and other ordinarv 
dish es, but all cooked in a plain way. 
He did not, at dinner, eat of more than 
one dish of meat. In the afternoon, he 
sometimes took about half a cup of tea, 
or of milk and water; but more fre¬ 
quently, instead of it, a small quantity 
of strawberries, grapes, or other sweet 
fruits, out of Ids garden, or dried plums. 
Except in serious illness, he took no 
medicine, and even then but little, being 
of opinion that the too frequent use of 
it weakens the tone of tiie stomach. 
Of the beneficial effects of friction, by 
the hand simply, he was thoroughly 
convinced, lie made frequent if not 
daily use of it; and never failed to have 
recourse to it when his head, or any 
part of bis body, was affected with un* 
comfortable sensations, particularly of 
a rheumatic nature. He was of opinion 
chat it not only produced local benefit, 
but that, in his particular case, it tend¬ 
ed in a considerable degree to supply 
the want of exercise. His appetite, 
till within a few years previous to his 
decease, was ^ooa ^nd rather uncom¬ 
mon, considering bis sedentary life.—• 
Much of that comfortable state of health 
and vigor of mind, Which he enjoyed in 
his old age, must 1^ ascribed, under the 
blessing of Providence, to his temper¬ 
ance and mod*«tion,to his j udicieus self- 
management, Bod to that peacefulness 
and serenity which are the usual oonoo- 
uiitants of a good and pious life.' 
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Oaiittitif the detail of the occurrences 
which mailed the last houre of the life 
of thU respectable literary veteran, we 
sul^oin a sketch of the character of his 
lady, who answered Solomon’s descrip¬ 
tion of a ffood wife. 

* Mrs. Murray is not a showy wo¬ 
man, nor particularly literary; but she 
possesses a solid understaiuiini', creat 
firmness of mind, and a particularly 
kiiMi disposition. To the poor and 
afflicted, she is, in a hiffh degree, liberal 
and compassionate. By lier skill and 

f >rndence in the management of her 
lousehold affairs, she relieved her hus¬ 
band from all care or anxiety on those 
subjects. She was most tenderly at¬ 
tached and even devoted to him, always 
preferring his gratification to her own. 
Her aged and beloved father, and a large 
circle of relatives and friends, she freely 
left, to accompany her husband into 
Kngland. For many years after slie 
came into this country, she still called 
New-York her home; but she never 
requested or wished him to return. She 
encouraged and assisted him, as far as 
site was able, in every good word and 
work ; and often expressed her solici* 
tons desire, that both she and her * pre¬ 
cious husband,’ as site frequently called 
him, ‘ might so pass through this life, as 
not to fail of future and cvcrlusting bliss 
adding, ‘ If we are but prepared for 
that happy state, we need not feiir how 
soon we depart hence.* During the latter 
years of her husband’s life, s)ie scarcely 
over quitted the liouse, and very rarely 
the two rooms occupied by him. She 
said, she was most comfortable with 
liLui, aud that, if he were taken ill sud¬ 
denly, as was sometimes the case, she 
could never forgive lierself for being 
absent’ 

* On every anniversary, of their mar¬ 
riage, which coincided with the birth¬ 
day of hks wife, he never failed to con- 
gratukte her on the return of that aus¬ 
picious day. On sonae of these occa¬ 
sions, occurring in a late period of their 
union, Ite offered his congratulations not 
onl^ verhftl);^, but also in writing ; thus 
giving additional force, as well as per¬ 
manence, to his sentiments. In these 
written testimonials which she justly 
esteems amongst the most valuaible of 
her possessions, he assures her that, 
during the whole period of their union, 
5^ has been his greatest earthly trea¬ 
sure ; that, in health and sickness, m 
prosperous and adverse situations, in all 
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the varied events of theif Uvea, ha has 
ever found her the same imtfonR, kind, 
and faithful friend, tlia sweetaiwr and 
improver of every allotment, and 1 m 
offers her his most fateful aoknowlege** 
ments for her cordial attachment and 
affectionate services, for her kind aasb 
duityand tender solicitude to promote 
his comfort and happiness in every 
respect.’ 


A MEMOIR OF TAI^MA. 

In those times which our aged coun¬ 
trymen may remn’mber, the l^ench tra¬ 
gedians were chieffy eminent in monoto¬ 
nous declamation. Passion did not seem 
to be within the sphere of their concep¬ 
tions ; they did not sympathise with the 
characters which they represented; their 
looks and gestures did not correspond 
with the sense and object of the drama¬ 
tist. Talma appears to have been the 
first who supplM, oh the Frenoh stage, 
this deficiency of histrionic skill; and 
great was the reputation which he COR- 
semiently obtained. 

Francis Joseph Talma was bom in 
at Paris, not (as some say) at Soho 
in London. He was notice by the 
friends of his family as a child who had 
nick apprehension and strong feeling, 
t was customary in the French schools 
to perform a little theatrical ])ieco on the 
hreaking-up for tlie holidays. Talma, 
then about eight years old, acted in one 
of these plays, in the story of Tamer¬ 
lane or Tlmour, His part was that 
of a confident, who closed tlie play by 
announcing to the emperor the oealh of 
his son, the bosom friend of the reciter. 
The cliild’s stoiy was told in a burst of 
real sorrow, which surprised the audi¬ 
ence. At length, the curtain fell; and 
tlie little actors had dispersed to get rid 
of their robes, when Tmma was missed, 
and was not Wnd till after some search 
in a corner, still wrapped in his robe of 
tragedy,aod weeping bitterly at the mis¬ 
fortune of the imperial faniny. 

His fiither. a goldsmith, who lived in 
London, now sent for him, and the fu^ 
tore Roscius of France was, after a few 
years spent at a classical hoarding-school 
in the neighbourhood of LamlMth, ar¬ 
ticled to a surgeon. His theatrical pro¬ 
pensities,^ however, had made themseiTes' 
so well IcBOwa among tlie foreigners in 
London, that Sir Jom Galllni—-the At- 
l>ert of bis day, then superintending an 
amateur French company, nppKed to 
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Talma, and he played in a whole suc¬ 
cession of conwdies. The finflish stage 
was then in its glory—Simons and 
Kemble were in their prime. The per- 
formance of those two pre-eminent lead¬ 
ers decided Talma’s vocation. Un¬ 
questionably they formed his taste. He 
returned to Paris, and took a fresh and 
full review of all that was able or attrac¬ 
tive in the national conmimies. It is the 
custom of the Theatre Franqois tu make 
every actor begin at the bottom of the 
list. Talma be^an like the rest. His 
iirst part was an insignificant one in Mo- 
liere’s Amphitryon; and,in thiscourseof 
characters, he continued for a period ; 
yet even then, his natural talents burst 
out from time to time, and he be^an to 
be looked on, even in the fastidious 
French theatre, as an actor who might 
yet sliake some of the heroes on their 
thrones. 

Accident has its share in all fortunes, 
and Talma was lifted out of his suburdi- 
nation by one of those chances which 
come to all men, and are thrown away 
upon all but a man of genius.— 
Chenier’s tragedy of Charles tlie Ninth 
was accepted by the manager, and or¬ 
dered to be put in rehearsal. The author 
carried the principal part to Saintfal, the 
tragic despot of his day. In a week 
after, when Clienicr’s waite<l, with the 
humility of a French dramatist, on the 
stage monarch, the part was returned to 
him, with the added sneer, that, “ if th? 
author insisted on having it played, pos¬ 
sibly young Talma would do it well 
enougn,” Chenier was angry; but he 
had watched Talma’s performance, and 
he took Saintfal at his word; Talma 
accepted the character with delight. 
The boldness of the attempt fixed the 
whole gaze of Parisian critics on him; 
and this was equivalent to the whole 
gaze of Paris. Talma, who 
telt that fate and fortune hung 
night, studied the character with'his en¬ 
tire soul. The tragedy triumphed, and 
the fame of the actor was established. 

The lady whom he espoused had 
figured upon the stage long before he 
became tamoiis. She afterwards dis- 
raced herself by her irregularities and 
^ er criminal attachments ; but it is not 
improbable that he gave her the example, 
as conjugal ties were neither then nor at 
present so strictly regarded in France as 
to preclude very frequent aberrations. 

At the commencement of the revoln- 
^on, he*was attacked by a nervous dis¬ 


naturally 
upon the 


order, which seemed seriously to en¬ 
danger his life; but he recovered from 
it, and it is said to have increased his 
natural sensibility in a way which im¬ 
proved his acting. On tlie retreat of 
La-Hive from the stage, he took pos¬ 
session of the first tragic characters, and 
particularly shone as Orestes, Hamlet, 
and >Sylla. He reformed the theatrical 
costume by his example and influence, 
thus achieving a task which Le-Kain 
and Mademoiselle (Jlairon had been un¬ 
able to accomplish. His public merit and 
his social qualities recommended him to 
Napoleon, who became his steady friend 
and patron. 

He might have retired from the stage 
with an ample fortune, if he had not 
been very liberal and even prodigal. A 
passion for building prevailed for some 
years over his prudence: lie would erect, 
alter, pull down, and rebuild, without 
judgement or due consideration. 

During his last illness, his wife, having 
been enriched by the physician with 
whom she had eloped, siieo for a recon¬ 
ciliation, and offered to him and his child¬ 
ren a large share of her wealth : but he 
rejected her advances, alleging that the 
public would suspect him ot being solely 
influenced by motives of interest to take 
her again by the hand.—‘ Her fortune 
(he said) places an insurmountable bar¬ 
rier between us. ’—He died on the 19th of 
October last, in his 61st year. 

As his theatrical profession pre¬ 
cluded a regular funeral, his remains 
were committed to the grave witli pro¬ 
fane honors in the cemetery of Pere-la- 
Chaise, after orations from some of his 
friends. Lafon the player, speaking of 
him on this occasion, said, * Wlien he 
had attained the age which usually gives 
the signal of retreat, his talent seemed 
to grow young again, in proportion to 
the years which had accumulated over 
his head: and that which is usually 
termed old age, was for him only the 
epoch of a vigorous maturity. We may 
even say, that his talent heightened as 
it drew nearer to the term in which it 
was to be mowed down. The defects 
with which he reproached himself more 
rigorously than the severest censor, had 
yielded to the pertinacity of flabor, and 
to the lessons of his own experience.— 
What usually blunts and extinguislies 
sensibility in others, had increased it in 
him. His declamation, without losing 
any part of its energy, liad gained in 
variety,in tender and touching inflexfous. 
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He rendered art so much the more ad¬ 
mirable, in concealing it beneath a 
noble and natural simplicity.' 

The countenance of Talma, says a 
^writer in the Opera-Glass, was by no 
means rcinarkublc when it was not in 
action; but, when excited, it was ama¬ 
zing. On a particular occasion we saw 
him give ample evidence of its power. 
There was a play attempted upon the 
subject of king John. The part of Hu¬ 
bert was given to Talma 'J’he play was 
in the course of turhulent damnation, 
when he rushed in from the murder of 
Arthur. He sunk into a chair, his el¬ 
bows on a table, and bis hands covering 

his face. The uproar continued till Talma 
withdrew his hands, atui displayed a 
countenart'C of such ghastly horror, that 
the tumult was changed into shouts of 
* Jlravo, Talma!’ but, when he left the 
.stage, the damnation recommenced. He 
could ‘ wet his face with tears’ whenever 
he liked, but they generally sprang from 
feeling mure than art. In passages of 
his last part, Charles VI. he did this 
with great eifect. His voice was deep 
and full, but a little inclined to what the 
French call lavoix t?oi7^c, which may be 
rcmlercd in KiigHsh by the phrase a 
inuffitd voice. It was sweet, strong, 
and flexible. He had nothing of the 
‘ n‘5pirafi^ e drag, as if to catch breath,’ 
with which the old Dramatic Censor 
taxes Harrick, and which most of our 
English j)erformers have; Macready, 
for example, to a most distressing de¬ 
gree, Talma used say, it was as much 
an actor's duty to learn to manage his 
breath a.s his words; and certainly lie did 
it in perfection. His person was rather 
under the standard of the hero. Ithad, 
from our first knowlege of him, a little 
of the aldentianic tendency. It was rot 
unlike that of Garrick, which is repre¬ 
sented as, ‘ in some respects, particu¬ 
larly about the hips, formed like a plump 
woman.’ 

Talma used to regret that the preju¬ 
dices of the French obstructed the im¬ 
provements he wished to make in their 
style of declamation. To this day he is 
censured for having broken the mono-- 
tony of their verse bv running tJie lines 
into one another, and thus evading the 
rhyme. His delivery was more elabo¬ 
rate than ours,—perhaps the difference in 
the nature of their drama requires that 
it should be so,—for they have more to 
do with words than we liave. Hence 
Talma acted words. VVe heard him le- 

TOL. vn. 


cite Hamlet’s soliloquy on Death, in 
English. He colored every syllable ivith 
his voice; and gave 

* The opprcs»or’8 wrong,tltp proud mitir» contumely, 
The pftngs of despis'd love, the law’s delay, 

The iiiBolonce of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes,' 

with a different but finely characteristic 
expression for every phrase. VVe once 
heard him, when Othello deserihes l)e.s- 
demonn, 

‘ Whereof by parcels -^lie had somewhat hcaid ; 
Dut—not intentively,' 

express the ‘ not intentively'in a manner 
perfectly inimitable; but conveying a 
fullness of meaning of which we never, 
had we not heard it, could have dpeamed 
it was susceptible. 

We have heard Talma observe, that 
he never acted apart without obtaining, 
in the course of the performance, some 
new notion about it, which he never for* 
got, but could always add to tlio next. 
iVut, though we have been much with 
him, we never saw him study. When we 
mentioned this to him, he replied, with a 
smile, ‘1 am studying now.’ He had 
the faculty of instantly flinging himself 
into his part. He would stand talking 
at the sioe scenes of the theatre in Eng¬ 
lish, and upon matters which interested 
him, and suddenly break off on hiaring 
his cue, ami spring into JVer<»or Hamlet, 

A letter written by him in English 
explains in some di grec Ids the<»ry in 
acting. * 1 could not point out the prin¬ 
ciples which oiiglit to guide, you in the 
study of declamation better than did 
Shakespeare himself. In a few lines he 
has laid down the basis and true standard 
of our art; tliereforc 1 refer you to 
what Hamlet says res|K*cting the means 
of personating the various charaettu s 
which are exhibited in human life. It 
will unfold to your view my own prin¬ 
ciples, and evince, at the same time, my 
veneration for the great man.' 

We have another EOjglish letter of his 
before us. It was written to a young 
gentleman who bad been advised to take 
lessons from D’Egville, we believe, in 
stage deportment.—* You know' how I 
live, perpetually engaged some way or 
other—always busy, without doing any 
thing, and continually pestered with idle 
visitors, so that hardly any tipne is left 
to me for my private affairs. ••••♦'»•* 
As you are ausent from London, I don't 
forward vou the letters to — 

4 I 
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1 suppose you will apprise me of your 
return there; then I will send them to 

r oil, written in the manner you desire, 
f you take any lessons from the latter> 
It ought to be upon the stage, and not 
in a room, that you may give a full 
scope to your steps and to your motions ; 
but, my dear friend, the nrst rule is to 
be deeply impressed. Impregnated with 
the character and the situation of your 
personage, let your imagination he ex¬ 
alted, your nerves be agitated—the rest 
will follow;—your arms dnd legs will 
properly do their business. The graces 
of a dancer are not requisite in tragedy. 
Choose rather to have a noble ele^nce 
in your gait, and something historical in 
your demeanor.—Dm.* 

It is scarcely fair to judge of Talma’s 
power in composition from these speci¬ 
mens. He himself says, in a postscript 
to one letter, ‘ make allowances for my 
Freiichification.’ But tliey are by no 
means ordinary letters for a foreigner,— 
In French he wrote well, particularly 
letters. Madame de Stacl told him, that 
he was one of the best letter-writers, for 
a man, she had ever known; that she 
had always supposed epistolary talent 
the exclusive distinction of her own sex, 
till he had proved to her the contrary.’ 
That she was convinced he had even 
higher powers in the same way, we have 
her written testimony. In a letter to 
him, she says, * You must write, and be¬ 
come the sovereign of thought, as you 
are of sentiment; you require only the 
will and possess the power.” His only 
publishea work is, an introduction to 
the Memoirs of Le-Kain, in which he 
makes some excellent observations on 
the art of acting. 


THE 80N0 OP THE PATRIOT, SONNETS 
AND SONOS, 

by Robert Millhqme. 1826. , 

We have had a poetical thresher, a 
poetical shoe-maker, and other versifiers 
in low life, and now we have another in¬ 
stance of talent, brought from the loom. 
A stocking-weaver has become a weaver 
' of poetry. Whetherthe produce of his 
loom be neat and strong, or coarse and 
flimsy, we do not know; but we per¬ 
ceive, with pleasure, that some oihis 
metrical effusions have positive merit, 
instead of being merely entitled to that 
negative praise which would represent 
Ihem as nbt contemptible. 


Mr. Millhouse is a native of Notting¬ 
ham, and was merely taught to read and 
write. His inclination Tor poetry did 
not display itself before he had reached 
the age of sixteen years; and it then 
chiefly arose from the admiration wliich 
was excited in his mind by the fine pas¬ 
sage in the Tempest, usually annexed to 
the figure of Sbakspeare on a mantel¬ 
piece. * Is it not Scripture?’ said he 
to his elder brother, who immediately 
gave him a copy of the play forhis deli¬ 
berate perusal. He afterwards read the 
works of Milton and other bards, and 
was confirmed in his attachment to the 
poetic art; yet he did not begin to com¬ 
pose before he was about the age of 
twenty-two, when he served in the Not¬ 
tinghamshire militia. After trying his 
hand on trifling pieces, he acouired such 
confidence in Ins powers, tnat he was 
emboldened to attempt a poem, descrip¬ 
tive of Nottingham-ParU. When hi» 
regiment was disembodied, he returned 
to the loom, and for some years entirely 
neglected composition. ‘ In 1818 
(says his brother) he became a married 
man. The cares of providing for a fa¬ 
mily nqw increased nis necessities; he 
began seriously to reflect on his future 
prospects in life; and perceiving that he 
had no other chance oi bettering his con¬ 
dition than by a publication, and not 
having sufficient already written to form 
a volume, he resolved to attempt some¬ 
thing of greater importance than he had 
hitherto done, and, in February 1819, 
began the poem of Vicissitude. The 
reader will easily conceive that such a 
theme required some knowlege of natu¬ 
ral and moral philosophy, of history, 
and of the vital principles of religion.— 
How far he has succeeded in this poem 
is not for me to say; hut, certain it is, 
as may be expected from the narrowness 
of his education and his confined access 
to books, his knowlege is very superfi¬ 
cial ; however, with unceasing exertions, 
and by encroaching upon the hours 
which ought to have been allotted to 
sleep) he, by the end of October 1820, 
brought the work to a conclusion. The 
poems were now submitted to the in¬ 
spection of colonel Gardiner, who pro¬ 
moted a subscription for their publica¬ 
tion, and interested himself in procuring 
the patronage of the duchess of New¬ 
castle.* 

The Song of the Patriot is an eulogy 
on the native land of the poet He thus 
breaks out. 
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* * Yet, yet again, thou solitary lyre, 

Again I touch thy long-neglected strings ; 

Nor shall thy notes o*er homely themes aspire 
To treat of dark abstruse imaginings. 

O 1 may the gentle sweep f/f fairy wings 
Brush o'er thee, and inspire a kindly mood 
To sing of dear, of captivating things. 

Companion sweet 1 thou had'st been better woo'd. 

But that thouVt luckless fall'll to one of accents rude. 

* Since that relentless Time brooks no control. 

But calmly winds his unresisted stream, 

Smiling In scorn, to see our seasons roll 

In idle projects and a waking dream ; 

Oh I it were wisdom to arrest the beam 
Of manhood's sun, ere evening damps arise. 

And from oblivion's idiot clutch redeem 
A few short hours for noble enterprise : 

'Tis all that wc can do—no more can do the wise. 

* And yot 'tis difficult for little men 

To raise their feeble pigmy heads so high. 

As to attract the glance of passing ken. 

Where giant shoulders intercept the sky ; 

And ah ! 'tis difficult for such as I 

To wake fit strains where mighty minstrels sing ; 

perhaps, cv'n this shall but be bom and die; 

Not fated to enjoy a second spring. 

But, like some hawk-struck bird, expire on new-fiedg’d wing. 

‘ Away, despair I some monitor, unseen. 

Calls for the song—the call shall be obey'd ; 

For 'tis that silent monitor, 1 ween. 

Which led my youth to many a green-wood shade ; 
Show'd me the spring in thousand blooms array'd. 

And bade me look towards heaven’s immensity : 

This is n power that schoolmen never made, 

That comes ail unsolicited and free, 

To fire the youthful bard—lo ! this is poesy I' 

The pleasures of his early years are prettily described; 

‘ For me, ordain’d to pass my boyhood’s prime 
Oil British ground, methinks there ne’er could be 
Haunts half so fair, in Nature's brightest dime. 

As those that struck my sight in infancy; 

For there my sire first told me I was free, 

And bade me love my country and my God ; 

And taught that paths of kind humanity 
Should by the mingling sons of men be trod ; 

And early wish’d my soul lo hate oppression’s rod, 

• And oft, as those lov’d scenes 1 now explore. 

Fondly reverting unto years pass’d by, 

Where 1 have paced a thousand times before, 

Beauties, till now unknown, attract my eye : 

Some stripling tree, aspiring to the sky ; 

Some clust’ring shrub, upstarting in the wild ; 

Some new-discover’d flower of rarest dye. 

With plants, and herbs, by botanists compil’d. 

Enhance the worth of all that pleas’d me when a child. 

‘ Well I reniember, in my youthful hours, 

Ere yet in numbers I essay’d to sing. 

At that glad season, when fresh opening flowers 
And hawthorn buds proclaim’d the birth of spring ; 

While light-heel’d pleasures cours’d their mystiu ring ; 
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And my young heart was frolicsome as May, 

Oft hare I watchM the lark, on anxious wing , 

Ascend his azure steep at early day. 

Piping aloud to Heaven in many a carol gay. 


‘ Joyous I’ve found the glossy crocus, blowing 
Fair in its bed of green ; and onward stray d ^ 

To sunny dells, where April’s hand was^ throwing 
Violets of virgin sweetness, and survey’d 
The pale-eyed primrose, glinting in the glade : 
Daisies, vermilion-ting’d, were deem’d a prize, 
And pluck’d in triumph, while the sloe-bloom made 
Garlands for mating birds, and thence would rise 
Vouchings of purest love in anthems to the skies. 


‘ And, at sweet May-tide, when the cowslip hung 
Its head in pensiveness, and crowflowers bright 
Along th’ expanse of lenglh’ning meads were nung, 
Mingled with lady-smocks and daisies white, 
Lamhsfoot, and speedwell, and the lovely sight 
Of hawthorn blossom, fragrant on the |cale 
Of eve, full oft I’ve wander’d with delight; 

Nor, time regretting, will I e’er bewail 
Those hours I loit’ring spent in woodland mead and dale. 


* And oft, in summer hours, I’ve saunter’d forth 
Along the thorn hedge, or beside the grove, 

To hail the damask wild rose at its birth. 

Symbol of innocence and maiden love. 

And of that chastity which reigns above ; 

Or sought the woodbine, in its bower o'ershaded. 

Where stretching far its wanton arms would rove, 

Till, haply, by some peasant’s hand invaded, ., , , 

’Twas torn from out the folds with which its tendrils braided. 

We meet with a pleasing sonnet, expressive of affection for an infant daughter 


‘ Sweet bluc-eycd cherub ! in my prayers for thee, 
I have not ask’d for beauty—yet thou’rt fair ; 

And as for wealth—thy lot is poverty ; 

Nor do I wish much gold to be thy share. 

May Heaven protect thee from the villain’s snare, 
And give thee virtue and a prudent mind! 

Long may thy cheek the rose and dimple wear. 
With breath as fragrant as* the'vernal wind : 

Oh may to thee the liberal arts be kind 1 
Nor be thou Fortune’s scorn so much as 1; 

And'let thine heart to those firm precepts bind. 
Which will not fail to lift the soul on high ! 

My cherub! if enough of these be given, 

Thee and the rest 1 leave to judging Heaven.’ 

The mischiefs and the blessings of gold are thus noticed: 


Fee for the knave, in ev’ry age and clime ! 
Thou shield to gilded idiots ! slave to kings I 
Pander to war, and other horrid things 
That stain with blood the chronicles of time; 
When, shining mischief I shall the poet’s rhyme 
Tell of thy virtues in the good man’s hand, 
Chasing away grim hunger from the land, 

And proving true thy alchemy sublime ? 

If evil spring from thy deceitful wand, 
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Nor good nor ill thou bring’st to such as 1: 

For hore gaunt Poverty stands shivering by, 

To snatch the scanty portion from my hand. 
Give me thy power, tnou thing of good or guile I 
And 1 will teach sad poverty to smile]* 


THE TOR HILL, by the Authof of Bvam- 
bletyc-House^ 3 vols. 1826, 

A SEEMING attempt to rival a distin¬ 
guished writer, even if it be not a pro¬ 
fessed imitation, provokes a disadvan¬ 
tageous comparison, unless the talent of 
the subsequent writer should be of a high 
order; and it would be better for such 
a novelist not to follow closely any mo¬ 
del except that of nature. Mr. Smith, 
perhaps, does not wish to he considered 
as a rival of the author of Waverley.— 
Though he maybe supposed to have the 
natural vanity of an anthor, he cannot, 
we sliould think, pretend to equal the 
celebrated man to whom we have al¬ 
luded, but is content to hold a subor¬ 
dinate rank, and to move in a more li¬ 
mited sphere. It must be allowed, how¬ 
ever, that he has considerable merit; 
and we are therefore glad to attend to 
his second novel. 

The incidents of the Tor Hill are con¬ 
nected with the time of Henry VIII., 
and the author lias evidently taken great 
pains to make himself acquainted with 
the history and manners of that remark¬ 
able period. The novel opens with a 
scene in C'alais, which was then pos¬ 
sessed by the English. Sir Giles llun- 
gerford, a rough old knigiit, quits his 
station at one of the gates, and makes 
an incursion into the Fn'nch territory 
with his nephew Poyns Dudley ; hut he 
is intercepted on liis return, and carried 
(mortally wounded) to Montreuil. He 
is aware of Ins danger, hut resolves to 
treat it with levity and indifference in 
the presence of his enemies. When his 
nepnew appears to be shocked at the mis¬ 
fortune, ne says * Tut, boy! ’tis but as 
a spur to the old war-horse. 1 have had 
an arrow in my flesh before to-day.— 
Twill be better for bleeding thus freely: 
but, sooth to say, it makes me an un¬ 
seemly figure ; and, as my heard is sod¬ 
den, 1 would fain let it trickle over the 
cart-side.* 

‘ Any one who had noticed Uie grisly 
counten'anoe of Sir Giles, with an iron 
arrow-head sticking in his cheek, and the 
gore streaming down his beard into the 
road, as he propped himself upon the 


edge of the vehicle, would hare deemed 
that he was traveling his last journey, 
aud that his thoughts would be of the 
priest and the next world; and yet to 
listen to him, it might seem that he was 
whole of body, and hearty of cheer, 
and bound to some gallant tournament; 
for his talk was of nothing but feats of 
arms in battle or at barrier, and of every 
species of warlike accoutrement.’ 

The instructions of the dying warrior 
to Dudley, serve to throw light upon the 
story:—‘ It is known to you that my 
singular good friend, Sir Lionel Fitz- 
maurice, saved my life at the battle of 
Flodden. You are well aware that m^ 
kinsman, lord Hungerfurd, is of evil 
fame, and a blot to our escutcluMJii, 
whom I need not care to endow with my 
fortune; for yourself, you are already 
sure of rich heritage, and will moreover 
receive a goodlyportionwithtlie daughter 
of Sir Eustace Poyns, to whom you are 
affianced. 1 have therefore provided by 
my will, that, if your cousin Cecil, my 
only child, should die without issue, all 
my estates should devolve upon Sir Lio¬ 
nel. To him have I intrusted the ma¬ 
nagement of all my affairs in England, 
for which purpose 1 gave him up my 
house of the Tor; and, knowing him 
by good warrant to be an approvea sol¬ 
dier, 1 have to him also confided the 
education of my boy Cecil. From my 
long absence in the wars, 1 have not, 
for some years, seen either England or 
my son; and, by Saint John Baptist! 
my good Dudley, it draws blood from 
my very heart to tell thee what sorry 
tidings 1 learn of him; for Sir Lionel 
writes me word, that he is not only of 
feeble frame (a misfortune which tnight 
have been well endured), but is or so 
dastard, craven, and womanish a spirit, 
as to mislike the great horse and the 
lance, the bow and the sword,, and all 
exercise of arms and knightly practice.* 

‘ ‘ My cousin is yet younff»^ said Dud¬ 
ley, ‘ and you state him to ne sickly.^ 
Doubt not that, with better years and 
health, a more fiery spirit will be kin¬ 
dled, and he trill yet prove himself a 
true and valiant Hungenord.' 

‘ ‘Alas the while! my good Poyns, 1 
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have not'toM you all; for hia guardian 
adds, that he is shy and sullen, anunning 
all accost, and ever puling and moping 
in the mumps; and moreover, that he 
fears his faculties to be so frail, that he 
will grow up to be little better than a 
simpl^wittea innocent. Wherefore, as 
1 would not that he should be enrolM a 
knight, only perchance to prove a re¬ 
creant to the order, and a dishonour to 
his lineage, it is my will that he should 
never wear harness, but marry so soon 
as he comes to man’s estate, in the hope 
that he may raise up an heir more able 
than himself to sustain our honours and 
our escutcheon ; and finally, as I wish 
not a race of gulls, dotterels, and dances, 
to descend from his loins, and as Sir 
Lionel and his present tutor are doubtful 
of his wits and hopeless of his scholar¬ 
ship, 1 desire that he may be straightway 
placed with the abbot of Glastonbury, 
who is a good and learned clerk, well 
skilled in the breeding of youth. Now 
tell me, my good Dudley, do you bear 
all this clearly in your mind ? and will 


wide chases and pleasant woodlands! 1 
shall never again make you echo to the 
bugle-horn, as 1 hunt the stag, nur ride 
merrily amid your green trees with hawk 
and falcon. Let me, at least, have my 
hdmet hung up in Glastonbury Church, 
with a brass inlaid stone beneath, that it 
may be hereafter known there was once 
such a knight as Sir Giles Hungerford.’' 

Dudley now departs for En^and with 
Pierre (a light-hearted though faithful 
French servant), and the scene changes 
to an inn at Wells, where the merriment 
of a heterogeneous groupe is interrupted 
by the clamor of some one calling with¬ 
out, • What ho, house! house! open 
door, ye deaf and boozing bumpkins f’— 

* Uncourteous as were the terms of this 
mandate, it was immediately obeyed by 
the landlady, when a heated and unbon¬ 
neted man presented himself, whose 
figure and face,, not less than his impe¬ 
rious manner, gave intimation of some 
personage of distinction, although the 
quality of his habiliments was rendered 
utterly uiidistinguishable by a casing of 


you promise to be as faithful to me after mud and clay, which almost enveloped 
death, as you have been in my life-time, him from top to toe.* 


by conveying these instructions to Sir 
Lionel, and caring that they be carried 
into strict execution ?’ 

* ‘ Every particular is impressed deeply 


This obstreperous intruder is no other 
than Dudley, who had met with a strange 
adventure in Wokey-llole, on his way 
to the Tor House. After extricatiner 


on my mind,’ replied Dudley; *and 1 himself from a bog, into which he, with 


pledge myself to see your wishes ful 
filled) but were it not well that you 
should record them in a letter, that so 
I may have warrant to Sir Lionel ?* 

‘ ‘Right, boy, right; and pr'ythee in¬ 
dite it for my signature incontinently, 
for 1 was ever more ready at handling a 
lance than a pen; and now, when both 


Pierre, bad fallen, he seeks assistance, 
leaving his servant up to Ins middle in 
the mire, singing a French air with all 
the volatile feming of his native country, 
A friar, with the aid of the landlady’s 
son, relieves poor Pierre from his peril¬ 
ous station. Dudley takes up his lodg¬ 
ing at the inn, and learns some strange 


liead and hand are beginning to fail me, particulars of the character and con- 
I should make but a sorry scribe.’ duct of Sir'Lionel Fitzmaurice, who is 

* Dudley withdrew to prepare the let- even said to be an adept in sorcery, 
ter, and, returning when he had com- —Disregarding these intimations, ho 
pleted it, presented it to his uncle, who, proceeds to the residence of the tcr- 
as he signed it, uttered the first sigh that ror-inspiring knight, is received with 
had yet esc^ed his lips, and exclaimed, formal politeness, delivers his creden- 
in a regretful tone—‘ Ah, Dudley I 1 tials, and becomes a guest at the Tor 
shall soon lie in the dark and deaf grave. House. Some talent is evinced in this 
where 1 shall neither see harnessed portion of the work. The contrast be- 
knights, barbed steeds, and brandished tween Sir Lionel and his thrifty yet 
lances, nor hear herald cry to the onset good-hearted lady, is well developed, 
at tilt or tournament. My heart shall nor is Beatrice, his daughter by a 
leap no more at the loved sound of the former wife, without a claim to the 
trumpet .* 1 shall never more spur Roan reader's notice. During his stay, Dud- 
Runnymede among the spears, nor sit ley discovers Cecil, and finds that the 
at gay banquet, nor listen to minstrel’s account of that youth’s imbecility is 
song, nor gaze upon the bright eyes of merely a feint of his guardian, to hold 
beauty, (^rewell, my goodly mansion possession of the extensive domains of 
of the Tor, my parks and manors, my the Hungerford#. His visits to Cecil 
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excite the displeasure of the knight, and 
acrimonious expostulation ensues. 

* 1 thought I had to deal with a man 
of honour, said Dudley, scornfully; 
* it is too clear that I am under a mis¬ 
take.’ ‘ I looked to be interrogated by 
a coxcomb and a brainless boy, replied 
tlie knight, with a provoking calmness, 
'andlhnd that I was right.’ ‘Knaveand 
usurper!* cried Dudley, almost choked 
with sudden passion, ‘ my sword should 
chastise this insolence, and do me in¬ 
stant justice, but that the bar of thy base 
birth protects thee from its point.’ Ha! 
hast thou uttered the iinforgiven word ?’ 
cried Sir Lionel, leaping upon his 
feet, and tearing his rapier trom its 
scabbard, while nis eyes flashed fire, 
and his nostrils dilated with uncontroll¬ 
able wrath ; ‘ draw, and defend thyself, 
ere I spit then like at) unresisting calf; 
for, by heaven and hell, thy doom is 
sealed!’ ‘ Thy base blood be upon 
thine own head !’ said Dudley, un¬ 
sheathing his weapon, and throwing 
himself into an attitude of defence ; 

‘ come on, villain, and meet thy fate, 
for some good angel whispers me that 
mine arm is destined to avenge my 
cousin’s wrongs, and the death of thy 
slaughtered victims.’ ' Thou wilt find 
it a lying spirit, boy !* exclaimed Sir 
Jdonel; and eagerly crossing his sword 
with that of his antagonist, lie made two 
or three fierce lunges, wliicii were dex¬ 
terously parried, for Dudley was an 
almost unrivaled master of the weapon; 
but, when^thc latter attempted to become 
the assailant, his rapier, wrcstell from 
his grasp with a violence that almost dis¬ 
located his wrist, flew upwards till it 
struck the ceiling; and at the same in¬ 
stant his opponent, rushing forward, 
made a furious pass at his throat. The 
steel glided through his ruflr with¬ 
out wounding him ; but so forceful 
was the thrust, that the hilt of the 
sword struck him so as to make him 
reel, and the active and athletic Sir 
Lionel, again pressing irresistibly for¬ 
ward, bore him to the ground, and leaped 
exultingly upon his prostrate body.— 
Draspinghis throat with one hand, and 
uplifting his invincible sword with the 
other, he looked down upon him for a 
moment with a triun^haut scowl, and 
then exclaimed. ‘ To hell, insolent 
meddler as thou art!’ 

‘ Totally unable to rescue himself 
from the cfiitch of his gigantic assailant, 
already did Dudley see me fatal weapon 


gleaming before his eyes—«lreacly had 
ne abandoned himself to his seemingly 
inevitable fate, when a piercing ihrieK 
echoed through the apartment, and Bea¬ 
trice, rushing precipitately forward, 
threw herself upon her father, and ar¬ 
rested his uplifted arm, at the same time 
screaming out—‘ My father! my father! 
would you murder your guest beneath 
your own roof?’ ‘ Oh, nnduteousgirl! 
begone, audacious minx 1’ criedT the 
knight furiously; ‘were he ten times 
my guest, he dies the death!’ He strug- 
glccT to disengage himself; but she 
clung to him with a force scarcely infe¬ 
rior to his own, and looking upon him 
with an expression of inflexible lictcr- 
mination, exclaimed, in a firm and reso¬ 
lute voice—‘ Kill me you may, but 
you shall not drive me from you!’ Sir 
Lionel rose, with the apparent purpose of 
shaking her off by sheer strengtii; but 
he baa no sooner liberated Dudley, 
than she cried out, ‘ Fly, sir, fly! my 
father is mad, and knows not wimt he 
does :* while she still grasped her pa¬ 
rent’s arm with undiminished vigour.— 
Seeing that no time was to be lost, and 
feeling that there was little disgrace in 
retreating from one whom he firmly be¬ 
lieved to be assisted by necromantic aid, 
Dudley arose, picked up his rapier, 
bowed with a grateful expression to 
Beatrice, and retired from the house, 
agitated with a variety of contending 
emotions, but still soothing his wratu 
and mortification with the conviction, 
that his hitherto uncomjucred sword 
had not been wrenched from his hand 
by mortal power, but the unholy andun- 
opposable mastery of devils.’ 

Intent upon a rescue of Cecil from the 
hands of tne tyrannical knight, Dudley 
hastens to Glastonbury to state the case 
to the ftbbot, who advises him to apply 
to cardinal Wolsey. On his arrival in 
London, he meets a courtier named Sir 
John Dudley; and the interview is plea¬ 
santly described. 

‘On gaining access to his kinsman, a 
young man about his own age, with 
whom in their boyish days he had lived 
in some degree of intimacy, he was gra¬ 
tified with a promise of such aid and 
counsel as be could consistently afford 
him. But when Dudley had stated the 
cause of his visit to Loudon, and the oc¬ 
currences of the Tor House, his compa¬ 
nion, materially relaxing in his profes¬ 
sions, although he maintained a friendly 
gaiety in his manner, exclaimed, ‘ Look 
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ye, cox, for I bdieve you to be of kith 
and kin to me, though, by God’s lid I 1 
scarce know what; I promised you such 
service as 1 could consistently afford, 
that is to say, provided it marred not 
the loyalty that 1 have sworn to another 
friend, wIk) is nearer and dearer to me 
than all the world beside.* Dudley pro¬ 
tested tliat he had not the smallest wish 
to interfere with those who had better 
claims to his'good oihees than himself; 
nor did he see how his present applica¬ 
tion could do so, unless, indeed. Sir 
Lionel Fitzmaurice were the party al¬ 
luded to. ‘ Mo, indeed, my good eoz, 
that doughty Sir Hyckescorncr is no 
crony of mine; tlie name of my good 
friend is Jack Dudley, alias Sir John 
Dudley, alias your servant to command, 
who has no wisli to wear a Tyburn tip 
pet, alias an hempen ruff, nor to let cold 
steel come between his Lead and shoul¬ 
ders, as his father did before him; for 
the magnum oput^ the great business of 
these times, is to steer clear of the noose, 
the axe, and the lion’s mouth. The king 
loves a tall and proper man, of a comely 
rescnce, who carries a blithe eye in his 
ead and a merry tale in his mouth; they 
tell me 1 am like to suit him, and make 
my way at court, and ’fore God! I med¬ 
dle in no matter that may check the ad¬ 
vancement of my well-beloved and sin- 
gular^ood friend Jack Dudley.* ‘Simdy 
your interference in behalf of niy ill- 
used cousin Cecil would not thwart your 
promotion.’—‘ Gramcrcy, my master! 
1 know not that. Sir Lionel stands well 
with tlie king, which 1 may tell you is at 
once the law and the prophets; and 1 
will not lift my hand, no, nor my little 
finger, against any man who has welcome 
access to the royal ear. Right and jus¬ 
tice, and honour and honesty, are very 
pretty things; but life and liberty, and 
the privilege of carrying your head upon 
your shoulders, are still prettier; bow to 
the hurricane, if you wish it to pass 
without knocking you down ; swim with 
the stream, if it like you to avoid drown¬ 
ing; suffer any great man to pull you 
up hill, but lot go yoilr hold when you 
sec him sliding down; call duly upon 
your slightest iuquaintance in prosprity 
or a palace ; but, if your dearest friend 
get into jeopardy or a prison, stay aX 
home, and take care of him who is dearer 
than the dearest—yourself, for your skirt 
may be near to you, but your skin is 
nearer. These are my maxims; ay, and 
fashionable ones too» How do thev like 
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you ?’—‘ There may be two opinions as 
to their propriety. Sir John ; but there 
can be but one, 1 should deem, as to their 
safety.’—‘ Body o’me, I know not that. 
My father had ro^al warrant for all that 
he did, and yet his head was popped into 
the executioner’s basket. Seeing, there¬ 
fore, that life is at all times short, and in 
th(‘se days somewhat like the pastime 
that Gregory Dawson invented, a game 
at blindinan’s buff, it is another of my 
maxims to snatch to-day, because 1 am 
not sure of to-morrow; to live while 1 
live; and eat, drink, and be merry, so 
long as the sport will last us, as a wise 
man and a good courtier should do. For 
helping you to a fresh and merry lass, a 
dainty dinner, a sparkling fiagon of 
French wine, or u jolly crew to tope it 
till the moon winks at herself in the pint 
glass, I will back Jack Dudley for a bag 
of forty shilling sovereigns.* ’ 

Dudley, though he seems to feel con¬ 
tempt for the courtly servility of his re¬ 
lative, at length becomes a courtier him¬ 
self, after he has had an audience of the 
owerful cardinal. Being accused of 
cresy and other offences by Sir Lionel, 
and deserted by his kinsman, he is glad 
to take refuge in the sanctuary of West¬ 
minster. Tne king, having an adven¬ 
ture (but not in a very probable way) 
with some sanctuary-men, is saved from 
insult and outrage by the exertions of 
our hero. Bein^j addressed by his sove¬ 
reign, he stated the cause of his being 
compelled to take sanctuary, adding that 
all the charges against him were false 
and malicious, that he had been fighting 
the king’s battles in France, aiid nvit 
without good approof, ever since he w’as 
a boy, and that he desired no better ho¬ 
nour than to be again allowed to peril 
his life in the same cause. *Ha! sayest 
thou so ?* cried the king, who was struck 
with his appearance, and who was us 
sudden in his capricious attachments as 
in his dislikes—‘the Dudleys were ever 
a true and loyal race; thou hast done 
me good service in knocking down 
yonder mad and beastly traitor; I for¬ 
give thee that of which thine enemies 
would attaint thee; and he that wags 
but his finger against thee, after I have 
said the word, by St. Paul, shall have 
cold steel atween his head and shoulders 
cre he be three days older. What! ha !* 
—He looked fiercely round upon his at¬ 
tendants and companions, as if to ask 
whether any of them dared to question 
his will in this matter ; but, as they all 
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preserved a respectful silence, lie con¬ 
tinued in a more placable tone—‘ Hark 
ye, man, come to the palace of Bride¬ 
well to-morrow; 1 would have speech of 
thee.*—He then waved his hand for 
Dudley to retire; a hint which was in¬ 
stantly obeyed.' 

Dudley now becomes a gentleman 
usher, and is in high favor with his 
capricious master. From liis residence 
at court, his former virtues insensibly 
vanish, and are succeeded hy those vie(»s 
which are usually the growth of luxury, 
and which in that licentious period were 
fashionable, and countenanced by the 
example of the monarch. When Anne 
Boleyn has been elevated to the digiii'v 
of queen, he recognises, as one ot her 
attendants, his former chere amic, Bea¬ 
trice, wiiose appoiiitnumt to tliat honor 
had been in consequence of a visit of 
the king to 8ir Lionel, in which the 
courtly manners of the young beauty 
had not been overlooked, and who ac¬ 
cepted the proffered honor as a favorable 
change from the dull mniiotuny of a 
country life, and an escape from the do¬ 
mestic ability of her step-mother, and 
the moroseness of her father. The lovers 
i*enew their former companionship; but 
his conduct seems to be formed in mere 
gallantry rather than on true love. He 
carries to his mistress a dishonorable 
message from the king, which is met 
with all the disdain of offended virtue, 
and she indignantly retires to her father's 
mansion. The conference in the regal 
bed-diainher, in which the monarch in¬ 
sists upon the obedience of Dudley on 
tliis occasion, is appropriate and charac¬ 
teristic. 

‘ The court was residing at Whitehall, 
and it was Dudley’s turn of duty to su¬ 
perintend the night-watch stationed in 
the king's great cliamber, which formed 
a spacious vestibule to Ids bed-room.— 
The monarch had long retired to rest; 
Dudley, by the light of a great torch 
stuck up in tlie centre of the room, had 
been reading Aretino’s Satires, which he 
closed and put in his pocket on hearing 
great Tom of Westminster strike the 
nour of midnight. On looking round 
the room, he discovered that he was the 
only person awake; the knights and 
esquires of the body were stretched upon 
their straw pallets; the yeomen of the 
uard, having laid their halberds and 
rawn swords upon the ground, were 
slumbering at their posts, the light of 
the torch resting with a steady gleam 
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upon their half-arm^Ur, or flasldiig fit¬ 
fully as tlicy occasionally made some 
small and unconscious change iii their 
posture. It is well, thought lie to hiiu- 
self, that the sentinels without are more 
upon the alert,—for he heard them re¬ 
lieving guard, and caught the measured . 
tread of their footsteps as they marched 
across the paved court-yard. As he still 
listened to the diminishing echoes of 
their feet, another sound reached his ear; 
—it was the king coughing in his bed¬ 
room, and presently atUw he heard him 
call out impatiently—‘ What, ho! wlio 
waits witliout?* It was his first impulse 
(o awaken the guard, or some of the 
knights of the body, none of whom had 
heard the call; but knowing tlie king’s 
impatience, and anticipating his fury 
should lie discover that they had been 
sleeping at their posts, he hastiljr glided 
behind the traverse, and, putting his 
mouth to the door of the privy chamber, 
exclaimed, ‘ Did your highness call ?’— 

‘ Who art tliou, fellow ?’ was tlie reply. 
—‘ 1 am one of your grace's ushers, so 
please you.’—‘ Ha! is it thou? What! 
come in—I would have speech of thee.’ 
—After having-heard the monarcli pull 
a string that drew up a bolt, Dmllev 
opened the door, entered tlie royal beJ- 
enamber; the door closed of itself; and 
the bolt dropped down again into its 
socket. Two la^e wax tapers, on a 
marble table, difmsed a strong light 
through the room, irradiating tlie gilt 
angels with which the bed was decorated, 
and giving to their heniguaut features 
the full benefit of a contrast wdth the 
royal physiognomy. Hefori this period 
Henry had commanded all persons at 
court to cut tlieir hair short, of which 
fashion he set tliem the example; at the 
same time suflfering his beard to grow, 
and wearing it knotted. By a long course 
of sensual indulgence, his body bud 
begun to grow unwieldy, ami his^ face 
to ne bloated and distended, until the 
pendent and swollen jowl might almost 
have be^n termed a dewlap, while his 
features wore that look of moral intox¬ 
ication which is invariably super-induced 
by a long-continued and intemperate 
ratification of the will. They expressed 
isease, as well as peevishness and im¬ 
patience ; offering an instructive evi¬ 
dence that nature will not suffer either 
the appetites or the will to be abused, 
without entailing her own punishment 
upon the transgressor. It was impossible 
to look at liim for a monienti witlnmt 
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Aeeing that the animal propensities had 
been allowed to preponderate over the 
Intellectual, until his personal appear¬ 
ance had sympathised with his pursuits; 
it was evident that his soul had begun to 
embody and embrute. At the present 
* moment his countenance exhibited an 
additional degree of irritation, on account 
of his attendants having placed his drink 
beyond his reach, while his appearance 
was more than usually grim and mena¬ 
cing from the night-gearin which he was 
arrayed, and from his having laid Iiis 
hand, perhaps unconsciously, upon the 
hilt of the sword at the head of his bed. 
Such was the figure who, after having 
pronounced an angry malison upon the 
groom who had placed his drink so far 
off, commanded Dudley to hand it to 
him, inquiring, at the same time, whetlier 
he had seen assay taken of the cup. An 
answer being given in the affirmative, be 
was ordered to assay it himself, in com¬ 
pliance with which he drank a small por¬ 
tion of the wine, and then handed tlie 
cup to the king, who emptied its con¬ 
tents at a draught. Appearing to be 
somewhat pacified by tliis deep potation, 
be continued in a lower and less impe¬ 
rious voice, ‘ Come nearer to me, man ! 
nearer still; what! Hark ye, sir, thou art 
of acquaintance with yonder girl of So¬ 
mersetshire—one of the queen’s ladies— 
the daughterof tlie bastard Fitzmaurice.’ 
Dudley bowed his head in token of ac¬ 
quiescence ; but the king, offended with 
this mute ackriowlegeinent, impetuously 
exclaimed, ‘ ]>ostthou not hear me, sii ? 
IIa!‘—* I had the honour of making ac¬ 
quaintance with Mistress Fitzrnaiiricein 
her father’s house, so please your grace,* 
said Dudley, again bowing. * Then 
mark me, sir; mark me well, and do as 
I shall bid thee. Deliver unto her these 
hauble.s.* From a small pocket at the 
head of liis bed he took a favourite ring, 
painted in enamel by Holbein, with a 
representation of the battle of Bosworth; 
together with a carcanet of rich jewels, 
which he put into Dudley’s hand, and 
continued, ‘Tell her that the king stands 
well affected toward her, tliathe admires 
her charms, that it is his purpose to pro¬ 
mote and honour her, and that, if she 
prove buxom and obedient to his will, 
she may have an establishment and a 
pension, and not less honourable en- 
treatment than was shewn to the lady 
Talboys. And mark me well, sir! I 
will have no passages of courtship shewn 
to her from any otlier man ; not a word 
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—not a breath—not a look—or, by St, 
Paul, his head shall fly from his should¬ 
ers. Dost thou hear me? Ha! What!’ 
—‘ I do, so please your highness, and 
am in all things bound to obey your 
grace’s orders.’—‘It is well, sir; so 
shalt tbou find favour and reward.— 
Begone! Away! Ha!’ ’ 

Intbemeantime,the formidable enemy 
of Dudley seems to thrive by his ini¬ 
quity : he increases his wealth by va¬ 
rious stratagems and contrivances, and 
defies public odium. His former wife, 
supposed to have died, re-appears, and 
he is consequently tried for bigamy, but 
is saved from punishment by the aftec- 
tionate zeal of his second wife. At 
length, however, an accomplice in his 
villany informs against liirn, and the 
sheriff is sent to taae him into custody. 
He kills that officer, joins a body of in¬ 
surgents, and loses his life in a skirmish. 
His daughter is then married to his ward, 
who secures his lawful inheritance. 

The interest of the novel is well sus¬ 
tained, except where it is weakened by 
a profusion of unnecessary if not extra¬ 
neous details. The manne.rs of the age 
are exhibited with force; hut there is an 
inconsistency in some of the characters, 
particularly those of Dudley and lady 
Fitzmaurice. We are all weak in some 
respects, and occasionally inconsistent; 
but those two personages are made to 
differ from themselves in a way which 
is not altogether probable. Upon the 
whole, the work reflects credit on the 
author; but it is not equal to his vivid 
display of the time of Charles II. 


THE FATAL EFFECTS OF EARLY 
INDULGENCE. 

That the happiness or misery of life 
depends on the conduct of the indivi¬ 
dual, there can be no doubt; and it is a 
truth equally undoubted, that this con¬ 
duct depends on the bias which our minds 
receive in early youth. Of these posi¬ 
tions the following little tale is illustra¬ 
tive.— 

Mr. and Mrs. Marlow were what the 
world called affectionate parents. Their 
children were never contradicted, but, 
from the earliest age, were gratified in 
every whim. Of a family which had 
been numerous, two only remained, Har¬ 
riet, aged seven, and Laura, five years, 
Mr. Marlow had long enjoyed a lucra¬ 
tive public situation; but he had inva- 
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riably lived up to the e::teilH of his’ in¬ 
come; his wife, having brought liini no 
fortune, fancied that she liad no right 
to control his expenditure, and, being 
equally fond of company, too readily 
entered into all Ids scnenies of fashiona¬ 
ble extravagance. I’hey lived as if the 
comforts of this world were bound to 
them for ever; and Mrs. Marlow had 
not a wish ungratified, while she reveled 
in social pleasures, and flew from one 
place of amusement to another. But 
she was soon to be roused from the giddy 
scene of dissipation, and be convinced 
that, on this side of the grave, no state 
is exempt from misfortune. Mr. Mar¬ 
low was suddenly seised \\ ith an apo¬ 
plectic fit, and called to give an account 
of his actions before the throne of the 
Alrniglity. JJc was followed to the grave 
by a groupe of sorrowing friends, and 
was lamented as an affectionate husband, 
a goo<l parent, and a kind friend ; but, 
vvboii it was diseovored that he had left 
Ids wife and children pennyless, no in¬ 
vectives were found strong enough to 
reprobate h'ls prodigality, even by those 
who had often feasted at his expense. 

It had been entirely a match of \o\ c, 
and Mrs. Marlow seemed insensible to 
any tidng except the loss of the ^uan 
who had married lier fioin pure afi'ec- 
tion, and who had gratified her in every 
wish. She tliought not of the loss of 
norldly comfort; she seemed to think 
she had no call to make farther exer¬ 
tions, hut to give herself up to uncon¬ 
trolled grief. It was only when her 
children were brought to her, and she 
was told she was now their only protec¬ 
tor, that she endeavoured to exert her¬ 
self. IJer own relatives were not rich 
enough to assist her so effectually as 
they wished, but they were rich in affec¬ 
tion, and did all they could to console 
lier. A Mr, (Jonway, who was married 
to her sister, and the brother of the de¬ 
ceased, took the most active share in the 
arrangement of her affairs, but, on a mi¬ 
nute investipition, it was found that the 
house, furniture, and plate, must all go 
to the hammer, and even then all the 
claimants would not be satisfied. The 
next thing to be settled was what was to 
become of the widow and children: ‘ I 
am willing,’ said Mr. Conway, ‘ to take 
Mrs. Marlow ; but the duty 1 owe to iny 
own family will prevent my doing more/ 

* Well,’ replied the survivin'g Mr. Mar¬ 
low, ‘ I will endeavour to prevail on my 
wife to allow the two girls to be placed 
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in the nursery with our own children, 
and I shall write to my brother in India 
to see vvhether he will contribute any, 
thing to their support, as it is not to be 
supposed wc can be at the whole ex- 
jiense.’—Such was the unfeeling lan¬ 
guage of the man who had lived, without 
any expense, at the house of the father 
of thcs(; girls, until he was fortunate 
enough to captivate a city heiress, who 
had no otlu'r recommen(fation than her 
fortune. 

When this plan was proposed to the 
afflicted parent she wept bitterly. ‘Alas!’ 
said she, ‘ wlien I saw their lieloved 
father laid in the grave, 1 lliouglit I 
could never meet vvdth any thing that 
would afflict me more; but I find my 
riip of bitterness is not yet emptied, and 
1 am to be deprived of my darlings, but 
J must submit. One who must lience- 
forth eat the bn‘ad of dependence, cun 
have no right to oppose her benefactors.’ 
—Mr. C'Onwav vvas affected almost to 
teiirs. *■ My (tear sister,’ be said, ‘ you 
and your cbildreii may come to i'onway 
Lodge for the present, and some plan 
may perhaps be adopted to enable you 
all to remain together.’ The soothing 
voice of kindness with which this offer 
was made, entirely overcame Mrs. Mar¬ 
low, and it was some time before she was 
restored to any degree of composure.— 
Air. Marlow aid not object to this plan, 
and merely said he would be glad occa¬ 
sionally to hear of his nieces. All places 
with their mother were alike to them; 
and in a few days tliey were received at 
the lodge with every dcmonstralion of 
sisterly affection by Mrs, Conway.— 
Every thing about this establishment 
bespoke comfort, if not affluence. 

Mr. Conway hadr a small paternal pro¬ 
perty, which he farmed himself in so ju¬ 
dicious a manner, tliat, even with Ids 
numerous family, he could afford to 
make a genteel* appearance. His child¬ 
ren were educated under Ids own eye, 
and he was ably seconded by liis wife, m 
striving to make them useful members 
of society. Harriet and Laura were de¬ 
lighted with all they saw. For some 
time every thing was new to them ; but, 
as the novelty wore of!’, they frequently 
asked their mother when they were to 
return to London, and go out every day 
in the carriagi;, as they used to do?—. 
These questions invariably sent their af¬ 
flicted parent to her own room, to weep 
in solitude at her change of situation ; 
for she felt too much real gratitude to 
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her sist(*r and Mr. C’onway not to ondea- 
vour uluays to appear happy before 
them. Her frequent endeavours to sup¬ 
press her feeVmi^s, and her reflections 
on her dependent state, and that of her 
eliildren, at length injured her health; 
and, some months alter her arrival at 
the lodge, an alarming change took place 
in her appearance.—She seemed aware 
of lier danger, and had often very se¬ 
rious conversations with a neighbouring 
divine. When her illness increased, she 
summoned her sister and brother-in-law 
to her bedside. ‘ Henrietta, my beloved 
sister,’ said she in an agitated voice, ‘ I 
have sent for you and your husband to 
receive the intimation of my last wishes 
relative to my darlings, who will soon 
have no one to look to but yourselves. If 
it be possible, do not let them be sepa¬ 
rated. Accustom them to disappoint¬ 
ment; I now see my error in Iiaving in¬ 
dulged them so much ; but they are still 
young, and 1 hope will become docile 
and tractable. Of the two 1 have most 
fears for Laura. Her mind is not so 
strong as that of her sister, and she 
seems more petulant and impatient of 
contradiction. Instil early into their 
minds the duty they owe to their God. 
Teach them that this world is not their 


resting-place, and that they must have 
a higher motive for their actions than 
worldly praise; that it is only beyond 
the grave they can look for true happi¬ 
ness. Strengthen their minds against 
the allurements of pleasure. In one 
word, teach them to be what you are 
both by profession and practice— Chris¬ 
tians. She was now nearly exhausted, 
and begged to be left alone. A few days 
after this conversation, invoking bless¬ 
ings on her kind friend, and placing 
the hands of her children in those of her 
sister, she breathed her last sigh with 
her eyes fixed on the afflicted orphans. 
From the period at which IVI rs. Mar¬ 
low and her children had arrived at the 
lod^e^ various letters had passed between 
their self-elected guardian and their pa¬ 
ternal uncle, who, now that they were at 
a distance, pretended to feel a considera¬ 
ble interest in their welfare. Mr. Con¬ 
way conceived it his duty to notify to 
him the new calamity which had reached 
these early sutferers, and, for the sake 
of form, he was requested to attend the 
funeral,—an Invitation which, to Mr. 
Conway’s surprise, was accepted. That 
man must have been callous indeed, who 
coaM itritoess the melancholy scene 


without emiAion. The two lovely girls, 
clad in the deepest habiliments of woe, 
attended as chief mourners, to sec their 
fond parent consigned to her mother 
earth! Although there was no unneces¬ 
sary pomp, the procession altogether had 
sucli an effect on the orphans, that not a 
word escaped them until the coffln was 
about to be lowered down, when they 
both burst into tears, and the youngest 
screamed out violently—‘ My mama! 
My own dear mama! give her back to 
me again!' This moving exclamation 
caused an universal thrill of sympathy. 
However silent Harriet had been, her co¬ 
pious flow of tears evinced that her feel¬ 
ings were as acute as her sister’s; but 
even at this early age she slicwed a firm¬ 
ness of mind which never forsook her. 

The day after the funeral, Mr. Mar¬ 
low prepared for his departure. He asked 
Mr. Conway, whether it was his wish to 
retain both the children‘because (added 
he, (with much pomposity of manner), if 
it is not, 1 shall take one and place her 
about my own girls: in time she may 
become useful to them, and, being early 
together, they will get attached to each 
other.’—‘ Are you speaking of the or¬ 
phans of your brother?’ said Mr. Con¬ 
way, indignantly—‘the children of him 
to whom I know you were often under 
obligations ? No, Sir—unless you choose 
to place your niece in every respect on a 
footing with your own daughters, here 
they snail both remain. I cannot,itistrue, 
rear them in splendor, but what 1 have 
they shall always share, and 1 will at 
least take care tiiat they shall not be de¬ 
graded.’—‘ Well, Sir, 1 have done’, said 
Mr. Marlow :—‘ but if at any time these 
girls should become burthensome to you, 
you will recollect you had it in your 
power to lessen the encumbrance.’—‘ 1 
take all chance of that on myself,' said 
Mr. Conway, ‘and 1 do not think 1 shall 
ever regret what I have done.’ The gen¬ 
tlemen tlioT) S4'parated with exterior ci¬ 
vility, Mr. 1 . *rlow seeming to be quite 
satisfied chai. lie had done whatever was 
requisite. 

The disposition of the human mind 
very early displays itself. A few days 
saw Laura quite contented and happy, 
seldom alluding to the indulgent parent 
whom she had lost, and for whose loss 
she had shewn such excessive grief. Such 
was not the case with Harriet: she en¬ 
deavoured to appear composed, and sen¬ 
sible of the kindness she received from 
her uncle and aunt; but, every morning 
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and evening, slic would steal to the room 
where her mother had died, and, kneel- 
ihg at the bedside, weep bitterly. One 
night she was observed and followed by 
a servant, by whom the circumstance was 
mentioned to her mistress, who could 
now account for the pallid cheek and 
sunken eye with which Harriet often ap¬ 
peared at breakfast. Mrs. Conway took 
the first opportunity of explaining to the 
sorrowing ^irl, in terms suitable to her 
years, the sin of mourning for thosewhom 
It was God’s will to take from this world 


of care:—‘Well, well, my dear aunt, if 
it be a sin, I will never cry again for my 
mama; but 1 could not help it. Every 
night, for some time before she died, I 
used to kneel at her bedside and say my 
prayers; and I have since liked to do it 
in the same place, as 1 was afraid 1 might 
forget her; but, as you think it wrong, 
1 will do it no more, for I know she 
w ould be sorry if she thouglit I did not 
do as you wished me.* Mrs. Conway 
was cliarined with this behaviour, and, 
kissing Harriet affectionately, said she 
W'ould always love her. She was sorry 
to observe that Laura did not possess 
the same amiable qualities; for, if hu¬ 
mored in all her fancies, she was very 
good; but, if contradicted in the slightest 
manner, she became petulant. This en¬ 
tirely proceeded from the indulgence 
which she had invariably met with from 
her mother, during whose life, though 
Mr. and Mrs. Conway disapproved it, 
they felt a delicacy in blaming : hut, as 
soon as she came entirely under tlieir 
control, they determined to do the same 
duty to her which they did to their child¬ 
ren, which was, to check every evil pro¬ 
pensity, and encourage every good one. 

With such guardians and so good an 
example as that of her sister before her 
eyes, we have no doubt that, as she was 
very young, she would have become an 
amiable member of society : but, in her 
tenth year, when the good lessons she 
was receiving might have taken effect, 
circumstances occurred which gave a dif¬ 
ferent color to her subsequent life. Ed¬ 
ward Marlow, who had so long been in 
India, returned rich and childless. He 
had more than once written to Mr. Con¬ 
way with regard to the orphans of his 
brother, and said that, on his return to 
England, he would share with him in 
Ins care of the children. Mr. Conway 
put no great faith in these promises, with 
Mr.Witliam Marlow's condtmt before his 
eyes ; but» for the Ixmor of hnman na¬ 


ture, he acknowleged that fraternal gra* 
titudeand affection might still be found, 
when he received a letter, soon after Mr- 
E. Marlow’s arrival, saying that he and 
his lady would be with them in a few 
days, as he was anxious to see the child¬ 
ren of a brother to whom he owed so 
much. The girls were told whom they 
were to sec, and also that one, if not 
both, would probably be asked to go 
with him to London. ‘ 1 hope he wilt 
not ask me,’ said Harriet,—‘ I should 
not like to refuse; yet I am sure I can 
never be so happy as here,* At the first 
look of a person, you are apt to form 
ail opinion of him; sometiines you may 
be correct, and sometimes not. Wlien 
Mr. Edward Marlow first met the glance 
of Mr. Conway’s eye, the bitter was 
ready to exclaim, ‘Thank God, the girls 
will here find a friend.’ Mr, Marlow, 
on being presented tehis youngrtdatives, 
folded them in his anus, and declared 
that they should never want a friend.—> 

‘ Adelaide,’ said he, turning to his wife, 

‘ join with me in thanking these kind 
friends for the care they have taken of 
these orphans, and for not sufTering Wil¬ 
liam to take merely one of them.’ ‘No 
thanks are due to us,’ said Mr. Conway; 
‘ those dear girls had the same rlaim on 
us as on Mr. W. Miirlow, who certainly 
offered his protection to one of them, 
with the hope of her being useful at a 
future period to her cousins: 1 only pro¬ 
fessed to bring them up with my own 
children, not as dependentit; I have done 
so, whatever may he the result.—‘.Such 
could not surely be William’s intention,' 
s.aid Edward indignantly, ‘ as lie had re¬ 
ceived such favors from the father; if 
so, 1 have done with him for ever.'— 
* Say not so, my dear Sir, said the peace¬ 
making Mrs. Conway mildly: ' perhaps 
Mr. William Marlow is too mucii under 
the influence of his wife to act as his 
heart dictates.'—‘No influence should 
have made him ungrateful; for my ^rt 
I cannot forget that to Charles Marlow 
I owe every ming; by Ids interest 1 ob*- 
tained that situation in India which has 
enabled me to return to niy own country 
in affluence : to him 1 cannot return the 
obligation, but to his children I will.’ 

During the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marlow at (^nway Loilge, Laura so 
conciliated their affection, that they told 
Mr. Conway it was their wish to educate 
her as their future heiress. ‘ At first,’ he 
added, ‘ it was our intention to have 
adopt^ botli, and divided oir Ibrtiino 
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bet^reen them; but, in a conversation 
with Harriet, we were quite convinced 
that we should study her happiness more 
by leaving her with her early protec¬ 
tors, and settling hve thousand pounds 
on her by an irrevocable deed, which we 
shall do as soon as we return to London: 
nor shall the sisters be permanently se¬ 
parated from each other: they shall meet 
for some time in every year, and in the 
interval keep up a regular correspon¬ 
dence.’ No objection could be made to 
this plan, and Laura accompanied her 
new protectors to London; and, as soon 
after that as could be expected, the deed 
promised to Harriet was sent; appoint¬ 
ing Mr. Conway her guardian, and au¬ 
thorising him to receive the full interest 
until she should be eighteen, as a com¬ 
pensation for her board and education. 

Benevolence will always meet its re¬ 
ward. So great an addition to Mr. Con¬ 
way’s income as the interest of five thou¬ 
sand pounds, enabled him to enlarge his 
views, with regard to the education of 
his children ; and he felt that he should 
act unjustly to her who was the cause of 
it, if he did not procure her every ad¬ 
vantage. He was fortunate enougli to 
meet with a widow in reduced circum¬ 
stances, who was obliged to make some 
exertions for her own support. The in¬ 
struction of youth was her clioice, and 
she was amply qualified : she was at once 
the friend and monitress of her pupils. 

Pas.sing over the interval of educa¬ 
tion, we shall introduce the two sisters 
to our readers at the ages of twenty and 
eighteen, both residing in Berkeley- 
Square, where Harriet liad been invited 
to spend the winter with iier sister under 
their uncle’s roof. Ever willing to give 
up her own wishes to those of others, 
she never gave a more striking proof of 
that disposition than on this occasion.— 
Edward Conway, the chosen object of 
her affection, was at home on leave from 
his regiment, which was now under or¬ 
ders for foreign service: but the promise 
of complying with the invitation had 
been given before his arrival ; and thus 
she lost the opportunity of meeting her 
lover. 

When Harriet made her appearance in 
Berkeley-Square, she found that all was 
not so harmonious as it had been. A 
cloud seemed to hang over the whole.— 
The expression of her uncle’s counte¬ 
nance denoted more of sorrow than of 
anger; and her aunt, without any 
marked expression, often sighed heavily. 


But the feelings portrayed in Laura’s 
face were not easily defined, though her 
look seemed to sav, ‘ Hitherto have I 
commanded, nor shall 1 now give way.’ 

Mr. Marlow took an early opportu¬ 
nity of explaining to Harriet the ge¬ 
neral discontent which must be so evi¬ 
dent. ‘ You must know,* said he, * my 
dear girl, that, for the first time in my 
life, T am opposing Laura’s wishes, but 
in a way which I think must ultimately 
turn to her advantage. An offer of mar¬ 
riage has been made to her by a young 
man of very dissipated habits, a cornet 
of dragoons. Apparently he has nothing 
but his pay, although he spends five 
times as much. No doubt he is specious 
and plausible in his uianners and ad¬ 
dress ; but I greatly fear it is the wealth 
to which she is reputed heiress which is 
his chief inducement.*—‘ No, Sir,* said 
Laura, ‘ I must set you right there; 
Dennis, on the contrary, has often ttild 
me it was for myselfalone he sighed.’— 

‘ I am glad it is so,’ said Mr. Marlow, 

‘ as it is my fixed detcnninatioii, should 
you persist in your folly, that he will 
never get a shilling from me. Sooner 
would 1 endow a liospital jvith my mo¬ 
ney,’—*And I am as resolved in my 
way as you in yours,’said Laura (rising 
and walking haughtily toward the door); 

‘ I will never marry any other person.* 
Silence prevailed for some minutes; at 
last Mr. Marlow turned, and, taking his 
wife’s hand, said, ‘ Adelaide, my love, 
too late do 1 perceive the error of which 
we have been guilty hy yielding so im¬ 
plicitly to every wliirn of Laura in her 
early days. At first we thought that no 
harm could arise from yielding to her in 
trifles ; as she grew up, a fear of being 
thought harsh made us continue the 
same course; and now she is actually 
beyondourcontrol. You, Harriet, ouglit 
to be thankful to (lod for having met. 
with different treatment. You used to 
liave influence over Laura, and you may 
now. Assure lier that her lover’s po¬ 
verty is not the bar; it is his want of 
principle tliat makes me oppose her 
wishes.’ Harriet promised to do all she 
could, but did not promise herself much 
success. 

All the family being invited to a rout, 
Laura was all gaiety and good-humor, 
and, soon after the party entered, an ele¬ 
gant young man approached her. Mr. 
Marlow’s haughty bow and cool mode of 
address told Harriet who it was; nor 
could she have remained long in iguo- 
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ranee, if slie had marked the increased 
animation in Laura's countenance as he 
approached, For a moment, in tlie fine 
figure before her, she saw an excuse for 
her sister's conduct; but that was only 
a passing thouglit which yielded to the 
bettor iudgoniont of her uncle. She 
watched Laura's motions, and observed 
that she was more than once in earnest 
conversation with O’Hara. 


Befm*(! tin; sisters retired for the night, 
Harriet reproved Laura for her petulant 
beliaviour to her uncle in the forenoon 
of that day. She received a haughty 
reply; but the affectionate sister renewed 
tile subject the next morning, adding, 

* It is only your happiness he has in 
view: you must allow that he lias 
fhitherhi been very indulgent to you.*— 
Very indulgent, indeed!* said Laura; 
—‘ giving me my own way in things of 
no consequence; but now, when my hap¬ 
piness comes in contact with his wishes, 
he o])poscs me. Can 1 do ollierwise than 
he firm to my resolution, when O’Hara 
has often told me, if he were ricli and I 
poor, he would not mind what any of 
his relations would say, but marry me 
in oppusitio^t<) them all.*—* if such arc 
his uteas, he is worse than \ could have 
supposed,* answered Harriet, ‘any man 
who tramples on parental authority him¬ 
self will, when it suits him, trample on 
every other, and 1 have only one word 
more to say,^e?p«rr, and do not act with 
so much ingratitude to your uncle and 
aunt.* ‘ Ingratitude,indeed! it was to 
please themselves they adopted me, and 
perliaps from a slight feeling of resent¬ 
ment to uncle William, but that is all 
forgotten now, and I know it is the wish 
of all parties that 1 should marry C/harles 
Marlow, a humdrum sort of cliaractcr, 
who lias no spirit or idea of doing any 
thing papa and mama would not approve 
of.* ‘And do you suppose Charles loves 
you?’ asked Harriet.—‘ Why, I do not 
know, he has often lectured me about 
O’Hara, and I sometimes fancy he does 
prefer me, or is at least instigated by his 
father, who by such means would have 
the fortune restored to his family of 
which I deprived him.*—‘ You are un¬ 
just, i am sure Tsaid Harriet) to his real 
motives, but 1 shall be able to form an 
opinion of our cousin when I see him; 
from what you say, I am led to hope the 
early promise he gave of good habit lias 
been confirmed.’ AsMr.Marlowthoujcht 
a constant recurrence to the subject 
would have a bad effect, for many days 


after this last conversation nothing nm 
pleasant was said, and even Laura seemed 
to he contented: but this^apparent calm 
made the eventual shock be felt with more 
keenness; one evening on their return 
from the theatre, from which she absent¬ 
ed herself on the plea of a head-ache, a 
letter was found on her table, saying, 
that she liad at last determined to confirm 
her own happiness, as, hy the time when 
they would receive thdt communication, 
she would he far on her way to Scotland 
with the man of her choice. Mrs. Mar¬ 
low nearly fainted, and, as her huslmnd 
hastened to her assistance, he exclaimed, 

‘ Unhappy Laura! your misery has 
merely commenced. From this moment 
1 cast you from my affection. Oh ! why 
aui I forced to say so of the being to 
whom 1 looked forward as to one wlio 
was to soothe the cares of my old age ?’ 
and the large drops forced their way uii- 
bidden down his cheeks. Harriet threw 
herself at his feet. ‘ Oh! My dear Sir, 
say not so—do not abandon her, tliough 
in this instance she has behaved so ill. 
If O’Hara be tlie kind of person she re¬ 
presents him to be, his love for her may 
he the means of his abandoning ids fol¬ 
lies.’ Mr. Marlow, kissing his niece af¬ 
fectionately, said, ‘ Yon know liiin not, 
Harriet;—attempt not to make me alter 
resolutions wliich I have on full consi¬ 
deration adopted.* 

(to be COIVTIJfUED.') 


TUB LITERARY SOUVErfIR, EDITED BV 

ALARic A. WATTS, far the IVflfr 1827. 

This is the age of literary taste and 
graphic embellishments; and the annual 
pocket-books (or we should rather say 
the elegant substitutes for the old pocket- 
books) serve to maintain in that respect 
the credit of the age. Mr. Ackermaiin, 
not as an author, but as a purveyor of 
literature, took the lead in this career; 
and Alaric, not the Goth but the poet, 
follows his leader with great spirit. 
has enlisted in Ids cause not only the 
principal artists, but some of the first 
writers of the time; and fame and profit, 
n e doubt not, will he the result of hia 
judicious arrangements. 

Among the prose articles, the first in 
order (and not the last in merit) is the 
Contented Man, by Mr. Irving the 
American. 

* In the garden of the Tuileries there 
is a funny comer, under the wall of a 
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%nrace which fronts the sonth* Aloor 
tiie wall is a range of benches cammand- 
ing a view of the walks and avenues of 
the garden. This genial nook is a place 
of great resort in the latter part of au¬ 
tumn, and in fine days in winter, as it* 
seems to retain the flavour of departed 
summer* On a calm, bright morning, 
it is quite alive with nursery maids and 
their playful little charges. Hither also 
resort a number of ancient ladies and 
gentlemen, who, with laudable thrift in 
small pleasures and small expenses, for 
which the French are to be noted, come 
here to enjoy sunshine and save fire¬ 
wood. Here may often be seen some 
cavalier of the old school, when the sun¬ 
beams have wanned his blood into some¬ 
thing like a glow, fluttering about like 
a frost-bitten moth thawed before the 
fire, putting forth a feeble show of gal¬ 
lantry among the antiquated dames, and 
now and then eying the buxom nursery¬ 
maids with what might almost be mis¬ 
taken for an air of libertinism. 

‘ Among the habitual frequenters of 
this place, 1 had often remarked an old 
gentleman, whose dress was decidedly 
anti-revolutional. He wore tiie three- 
cornered cocked-hat of tlie ancien re¬ 
gime; his hair was frizzed over each ear 
into aiiea de pigeon, a style strongly sa¬ 
vouring of Buurboiiism; and a queue 
stuck out behind, tlie loyalty of wliich 
was not to be disputcu. iiis dress, 
though ancient, had an air of decfiyed 
gentnity, and I observed that he took 
his snuff out of an elegant though old- 
fashioned gold box. He appeared to be 
the most popular man on the walk. He 
had a compliment for every old lady, 
he kissed every child, and he patted 
every little dog on the head; for child¬ 
ren and little dogs are very important 
members of society in France. 1 must 
observe, however, that he seldom kissed 
a child without, at the same time, pinch¬ 
ing the nursery-maid's cheek ; a French¬ 
man of the old school never forgets liis 
devoirs to the sex. 

1 had taken a liking to this old' gen¬ 
tleman. There was an habitual ex¬ 
pression of benevolence in his face, 
which 1 have very frei^uently remarked in 
tliese relics of the politer days of France. 
The thousand little courtesies which im¬ 
perceptibly sweeten life, hare a happy 
effect upon the features, and spread a 
mellow evening charm over the wrinkles 
of old age. 

‘ Where there is a favourable predis¬ 


position, one soon forms a kind of tacit 
intimacy, by often meeting on the same 
walks. Once or twice 1 accommodated 
him with abench, after which we touched 
hats on passing each other; at length 
we got so far as to take a pinch of snuff 
together out of his box, which is equi¬ 
valent to eating salt together in the 
east; and from that time our acquaint¬ 
ance was established. 

‘ 1 now became his frequent compa¬ 
nion in his morning promenades, and 
derived much amusement from his good- 
humoured remarks on men and manners. 
One morning, as we were strolling 
through an alley of the Tuileries, with 
the autumnal breeze whirling the yel¬ 
low leaves about our path, my compa¬ 
nion fell into a peculiarly communica¬ 
tive vein, and gave me several particu¬ 
lars of his history. He had once been 
wealthy, and possessed a fine estate in 
the country, and a noble hotel in Paris: 
but the revolution, which effected so 
many disastrous changes, stripped liiin 
of every thing. He had been secretly 
denounced by his own steward, and a 
number of the bloodhounds of the Con¬ 
vention were sent to ar||^t him. He 
received private intelligence of their ap- 

f )roach in time to effect his escape. He 
anded in England without money or 
friends, but considered himself singu¬ 
larly fortunate in keeping his head upon 
his shoulders, several of his neighbours 
having been guillotined as a punishment 
for being rich. 

‘ When he reached London, he had 
but a louis in his pocket, and no pro¬ 
spect of getting another. He ate a soli¬ 
tary dinner on beefsteak, and was al¬ 
most poisoned by port wine, which from 
its colour he hau mistaken for claret. 
The dingy look of the chop-house, and 
of the little mahogany-coloured box in 
which he ate his dinner, contrasted 
sadly with the gay saloons of Paris. 
Every thing looked gloomy and dis¬ 
heartening. Poverty stared him in the 
face; he turned over the few shillings 
he had of change; did not know what 
was to become of him ; and went to the 
theatre, took his seat in the pit, 
listened attentively to a tragedy of which 
he did not understand a word, and 
which seemed made up of fighting, and 
stabbing, and scene-shifting, and wgan 
to feel his spirits sinking withip him; 
when, casting his eyes into the orchestra, 
what was his surprise to recognise'an 
old friend and neighbour in m very 
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act of extovtlng music from a huge vio¬ 
loncello! 

* As soon as the evening's perform¬ 
ance was over, he tapped his friend on 
the shoulder; they kissed each other on 
each cheek, and the musician took him 
home, and shared his lodgings with 
him. He had learned music as an ac¬ 
complishment; by his friend's advice 
he now turned to it as a m^an of sup¬ 
port. He procured a violin, offered 
nimself for the orchestra, was received, 
and again considered himself one of the 
most fortunate men upon earth. 

‘ Here, therefore, he lived for many 
years during the ascendency of the ter¬ 
rible Napoleon. He found several emi¬ 
grants living, like himself, by the ex¬ 
ercise of their talents. They associated 
together, talked of France and of old 
times, and endeavoured to keep up a sem¬ 
blance of Parisian life in the centre of 
London. They dined at the house of a 
French restaurateur, in the neigl^bour- 
hood of Leicester-square, where they 
were served with a caricature of French 
cookery. They took their promenade 
in St. James' Park, and endeavoured 
to fancy it the Tuileries; in short, they 
made shift to accommodate themselves 
to every thing but an English Sunday, 
indeed the old gentleman seemed to 
have nothing to say against the Eng- 
lish, whom he affirmed to be biaoes 
ffens ; and he mingled so much among 
them, that, at the end of twenty years, 
he could speak their language almost 
well enough to he understood. 

‘ The downfall of Napoleon was an¬ 
other epoch ill his life. He had consi¬ 
dered nimself a fortunate man to make 
his escape pennyless out of France, and 
be considered himself fortunate to be 
able to return pennyless into it. It is 
true that he found his Parisian hotel had 
passed through several hands during 
tlie vicissitudes of the times, so as to be 
beyond the reach of recovery; but then 
he had btfen noticed benig^nantly by go¬ 
vernment, and had a pension ot several 
hundred francs, upon whiebt with care¬ 
ful management, he lived independ¬ 
ently, and, as far as I could judge, 
happily. 

* As his once splendid hotel was now 
occupied as a hotel gami^ he laved a 
small chamber in the attic; 11 waabnt, as 
he said, changing his bed-room up two 

pair of stairs—he was still in his own 
house. His room was decorated with pic¬ 
tures of several beauties of former 
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with whom he professed to have been on 
fiivorable terms; among them was an 
opera dancer, who had been the admira¬ 
tion of Paris at the hreaklng-Ottt of Ae 
Kevolution. She had been aproltMa 
of my friend, and one of the fi^of mk 
youthful favorites who had survlrad 
the lapse of time and its various viols*' 
situdes. They had renewed their ao* 
quaintance, and she now and then vi* 
sited him; but the beautiful Psyebot 
once the fashion of the day and the idol 
of the parterre^ was now a shriveled lit¬ 
tle o la woman, warped in the back, 
and with a hooked nose. 

* The old gentleman was a devout at¬ 
tendant upon levees: ho was most zeal¬ 
ous in his loyalty, and could not speak 
of the royal family without a bunt of 
enthusiasm, for he still felt toward them 
as his companions in exile. As to his 
poverty, he made light of it, and indeed 
had a good-humoured way of consoling 
Iiimseft' for every cross and privation.— 
If he had lost his chateau in tlie country, 
he had half a dozen royal palac(*s, as it 
were, at his command. He had Versailles 
and St. Cloud for his country resorts, 
and the shady alleys of theTuueriesand 
the Luxembourg for his town recreation. 
Thus all his promenades and relaxations 
were magninceiit, yet cost nothing.— 

^ When f walk through these line gar¬ 
dens, (said he) I have only to fancy my¬ 
self the owner of them, and they are 
mine. All these gay crowds are my 
visitors, and 1 defy the grand signor 
himself to display a greater variety of 
beauty ; and, what is better, I have not 
the trouble of entertaining them. My 
estate is a perfect ranr-rouci, where 
every one does as he pleases, and no one 
troubles the owner. All Paris is my 
theatre, and presents me with a continual 
spectacle. 1 have a table spread for mo 
in every street, and thousands of waitora 
ready to fly at my bidding. When my ser¬ 
vants have waited upon me, 1 pay them, 
discharge them, and there's an end: 1 
have no fears of their wronging or pil¬ 
fering me when my back is turneo, UMti 
the whole (said the oldgentleman, wlw a 
smile of inlinite good-hnmor) when I 
tliink upon the various risks I have run^ 
and the manner in which 1 hare escaped 
them; when 1 recollect all that 1 havo 
sul&red, and consider all diat I at pm- 
smt enjoy, 1 Cannot but look upon my¬ 
self as a man of sii^lar good 
*Sach was the brief history of 
^nctkal philosopher, and it is a pieturo 
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of inanv a FrencJmiaii ruined by the 
revolution. I'he French appear to have 
a greater facility tlian most men in ac¬ 
commodating themselves to the reverses 
of life, and in extracting honey out of 
the bitter things of this world. The 
first shock of calamity is apt to over¬ 
whelm them ; but, when it is once past, 
their natural buoyancy of feeling soon 
brings them again to the surface. This 
may be culled the result of levity of 
character, but it answers the en<l or re¬ 
conciling us to misfortune; and, if it 
be not true philosophy, it is something 
almost as emcaclous. Ever since 1 have 
heard the story of my little Frenchman, 
1 have treasurc<l it up in my heart; and 
I th^nk my stars I have at length found, 
(what 1 hud long considered as nut to 
be found on earth)—u contented man. 


‘ P.S. There is no calculating on 
human happiness, ^iiicc writing the 
foregoing, the law of indemnity has 
been passed, and my friend restored to 
a great part of his fortune, I was ab¬ 
sent from Paris at the time, but on my 
return hastened to congratulate him.— 
I found him magnificently lodged on 
the first floor of his hotel. I was ush¬ 
ered by a servant in livery, through 
splendid saloons, to a cabinet rlclily fur¬ 
nished, where I found my little J^'rench- 
man reclining on a couch. He received 
me with his usual cordiality; but 1 saw 
that the gaiety and benevolence of his 
countenance had fled; he had an eye full 
of care and anxiety. 1 congratulated 
him on his good fortune. ‘ flood for¬ 
tune ?* echoed be ; ‘ bah! 1 have been 
plundered of a princely fortune, and 
they gave me a pittance as an indem¬ 
nity.* 

Alas! 1 found my late poor and con¬ 
tented friend one of the richest and 
most miserable men in Paris. Instead 
of rejoicing in the ample competency 
restored to him, lie is daily repining 
at the superfluity withheld. He no 
longer wanders in happy idleness about 
Pans, but is a lepining attendant In the 
anti-chambers of ministers. His loyalty 
has evaporated with his^iety: he screws 
his mouth when the Bourbons are men¬ 
tioned, and even shrugs his shoulders 
when he hears the praises of the king. 
In a word, he is one of the many philo¬ 
sophers undone by the law of indemnity, 
jra bis case is desperate; for I doubt 
fpetyr even another reverse of fortune, 


which should restore him to poverty* 
could make him again a happy man.' 


CAMPBELL THE POET; 

WITH A PORTRAIT. 

Among the British bards of the pre¬ 
sent day, Mr. Thomas C'ampbell bears 
a distinguished rank. Whether he fills 
the highest place in the splendid list, 
may be doubted; but none, we think, 
will witlihold from him the praise of 
merit and ability. 

He was born at Glasgow, in the year 
1777) received a classical education at 
the grammar-school of that flourishing 
town, and pursued a move scientific 
course at the university. He extended 
his knowlege of men and things by 
occasional visits to the Modern Athens^ 
(as the Scots call their capital) and still 
tavtber improved his attainments by a 
continental tour. He afterwards entered 
into the matrimonial state, and gave to his 
friends an example of domestic propriety 
of manners and of private virtue. 

About the age of twenty-two years, 
he announced himself to the world as a 
poet, by publishing the Pleasures of 
Hope, by which lie at once established 
his fame, as the suliject was well chosen, 
and the execution in some respects mas¬ 
terly. His Gertrude of Wyoming is 
also a very pleasing poem, and his Bat¬ 
tle of Hohenlinden oisplays the anima¬ 
tion and force of a Pindar or a Tyr- 
tseus. His critical observations on the 
productions of many poets, both an¬ 
cient and modern, are likewise credit¬ 
able to his sense and talent; and he 
is the able editor of a respectable perio¬ 
dical publication. His Annals of Great 
Britain, from the Accession of George 
the Third to the Peace of Amiens, are 
not so precisely correct as we could 
wish, but are well worthy of perusal. 
The spirit of a poet sometimes invi¬ 
gorates the pages of this work ; and we 
may refer to the description of the Ja¬ 
cobin Club, or the democratic Paudie- 
monium, as a striking ^exemplification 
of our remark. 

Our author, we believe, was the origi¬ 
nal proposer of the scheme of a London 
Uni versity; or, if the idea did not proceed 
from him, he at least strongly recommend¬ 
ed such an institution* and procured for 
it the support of some distingRlshed 
men. The scheme for a college is now 
in a fair train; but the honors of an 
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university have been refused to it by 
the parliament) in cunsr(|ucncc of the 
feelings of jealousy entertained by the 
directors and members of our ^reat 
establishments at Oxford and Cambndge. 

To this sketch we subjoin tlje charac¬ 
ter given of Mr. Campheirs Muse by 
tlie author of the Spirit of the Age. 

‘ Mr. Campbell may oe said to hold a 
pla(« between lord Byron and Mr. 
Rogers. With much of the glossy 
splendor, the pointed vigor, and roman¬ 
tic interest of the one, he possesses the 
fastidious refinement, the classic ele¬ 
gance of the other. Mr, Rogers, as a 
writer, is toii effeminate, lord Byron 
too extravagant. Mr. Campbell is nei¬ 
ther. The author of the Pleasures of 
Memory polishes his lines till they spar¬ 
kle with the most exquisite finish ; lie 
attenuates them into the utmost degree 
of trembling softness: but we may com¬ 
plain, in spite of the delicacy and briU 
liancy of tlie execution, of a want of 
strength and solidity. The author of 
the P]( ‘asures of Hope, with u richer 
and deeper vein of thought and imagin¬ 
ation, works it out into figures of equal 
grace and dazzling beauty, avoiding on 
one band the tinsel of diinsy affectations, 
and on the other the vices of a rude and 
barbarous negligence. His Pegasus is 
not a rough, skittish colt, running wild 
among the mountains,covered with bur¬ 
docks and thistles, nor a tame sleek 
pad, unable to get out of the same aift- 
bJing pace; but a beautiful manege- 
liorse, full of life and spirit in itself, 
and subject to the ciimplete control of 
the rider. Mr. Campbell gives scope 
to his feelings and his fancy, and em¬ 
bodies them in a noble and naturally-in¬ 
teresting subject; and he at the same 
time conceives himself called upon (in 
these days of critical nicety*) to pay 
the exactest attention to tlie expression 
ofeach thought, and to modulate each 
Hue into the most faultless liarmony. 
The character of his mind is a lofty and 
self-scrutinising ambition, that strives 
to reconcile the integrity of general de¬ 
sign with the perfect elaboration of each 

• We do not see the applicability of this remt) k 
to the present time, which appears rather t» be an 
age of gross negligence in writing,—E dit. 

Theee is a new display of art which 
excites some degree of public attention. 

It is called PaMtcreo-machiuy which a 
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component part; that aims at striking 
effect, but is jealous of tlie means liy 
which this is to be produced. Our 
poet is not averse to popularity, (he it 
even tremblingly alive to it) but selt- 
respect is the primary law, the indisi 
pensable condition on which it must he 
obtained. We should dread to point out 
(even if we could) a false concordi a 
mixed metaphor, an imperfect rhyme, in 
any of Mr. CampbeU’s productions; for 
we think that all his fame would hardly 
compensate to him for the discovery. 
He seeks perfection, and nothing evi¬ 
dently short of it can satisfy his mind. 
He is a high finisher in poetry, whose 
every work must bear inspection, whose 
slightest touch is precious; not a coarse 
dauber, who is contented to impose on 
mblic wonder and credulity by some 
mge ill-executed design, or who en¬ 
deavours to wear out patience and op¬ 
position together, by a load of lumber¬ 
ing, feeble, awkward, improgressive 
lines; on the contrary, he laoors to 
lend every grace of execution to his 
subject, while he borrows his ardor and 
inspiration from it, and to deserve tl«! 
laurels he has earned, by true genius and 
by true pains. There is an apparent con¬ 
sciousness of this in most of his writr 
ings. He has attained to great excel¬ 
lence by aiming at the greatest; by a 
cautious and yet daring selection of 
topics, and by studiously avoiding all 
those faults u hich arise from grossnoss, 
vulgarity, haste, and disregard of piib- 
lic opinion. He seises the highest point 
of eminence, and strives to keep it to 
himself; he snatches a grace lieyond 
the reach of art, and will not let it go; 
he steeps a single thought or image so 
deep in the Tyrian dyes of a gorgeous 
iraugination, that it throws its lustre 
over a whole page: cvery-wherc vivid 
ideal forms hover (in intense conruj)- 
tion) over the poet’s verse, whicli a 
scciids, like the aloe, to the clouds, with 
pure flowers at its top. Or, to take a 
more humble comparison, his poetry oft¬ 
en reminds us of the purple gilliflower, 
both for its color and its scent, its glow¬ 
ing warmth, its rich, languid, sullen hue, 

' Yet sweeter than the lids of Jiiiio'a eyos. 

Or Cytherea’s breHlljI’ 


^rt0. 

critic pretends to explain by saying, that 
it is a ‘ representotion of many npres 
in solid materialsbut this dennition is 
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not sufficiently clear or compreliensiye: 
he ought to have noticed, that an im¬ 
portant part of the pompous appellation 
w maehiaj that is, a fight or conflict.— 
He writes more pertinently when he ob¬ 
serves, that ‘ the battle of Poictiers is 
here modeled in all its details, and with 
most accurate attention to heraldry, chi¬ 
valry, costume, and general eflect. On 
a platform (of perhaps 30 feet by 16 or 
]8) diversified into the appearance of 
country scenery,—hill and aale, ravine, 
wood, river,—the armies of France and 
England are properly arranged. Here 
are masses of infantry, there a charge 
of horse : here is a warrior slain, there 
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a wounded knight attended by his 
esquires. The wliole is ex(|uisitcly mo¬ 
deled, the horses being eight or nine 
inches high, and their riders, as well as 
the other human figures, in proportion. 
The various groimings and arrange¬ 
ments altogether afford a vivid image of 
the fight, which is rendered very pic¬ 
turesque by the display of pennons, arms, 
and splendid accoutrements, and, at the 
same time, interesting to the antiquary 
by the pains which have been taken to 
make it accurate in these respects ; and 
the room is fitted up in that heraldic and 
Gothic style which serves to keep up the 
illusion. 


Drama. 
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DRURV-LANB THEATRE. 

The new manager, as soon as he ar¬ 
rived at the scene of his intended ope¬ 
rations, made preparations for the per¬ 
formance of a new comic opera, called 
the Two Houses of Grenada^ of which 
this is the story. Between don Guzman 
and the count Valentine, the heads of 
two families of Grenada, a deadly en¬ 
mity subsists. Carlos and Christoval, 
the sons of Valentine and Guzman, re¬ 
solve to put an end to this enmity, and 
adopt for the purpose a strange expe¬ 
dient. Neither has seen his fattier from 
a very early age. Their plan is, that 
Christoval shall pass for the son of Va¬ 
lentine, and Carlos for the son of Guz¬ 
man. it turns out farther, that each 
young gentleman has a sister, and that 
Maria, Uie sister of Carlos, is living dis¬ 
guised as a page, with Julia, the sister 
of Christoval. Carlos and Christoval 
are respectively in love with Julia and 
Maria. There is a rival candidate for 
the hand of Julia, in the person of Gil 
Polo, an egregious coxcomb. The scene 
lies almost throughout at the house of 
Guzman, where C'arlos arrives, and suc¬ 
ceeds in passing for Guzman's son, but 
afterwards reveals his secret to Julia. 
This is nearly all that we can say about 
the affair, except that, toward the end, 
there is some unintelligible plotting, 
which terminates in the exposure of an 
intrigue of Guzman with Jacintha, the 
waiting-woman of Julia. 

We do not recollect to have seen three 
acts formed out of more flimi^ materials. 
The very scanty material of plot is too 
much spread out for any thing like dra¬ 
matic vigor; but the music, though not 
new, (as the bills announce), 


possesses considerable merit. The over¬ 
ture is little more than a pasticcio. The 
opening chorus, which is appropriate 
and well constructed, and a duct between 
Julia and Maria, principally attracted 
notice in the first act. In the second, an 
air, ‘ Do you remember,’ by Carlos, was 
finely given by Braham, and was en¬ 
cored. Aduetbetween Julia and Carlos, 

‘ I’ve wandered in dreams,’ was also re¬ 
ceived with strong marks of favor. An 
air by Julia, ‘Ask not, my love,* was 
delivered by Mrs. W. Geesin (it being 
her first appearance on this stage) with 
admirable taste and execution. Her 
voice possesses both sweetness and power. 
Her style of singing is pure, her articu¬ 
lation distinct, and her embellishments 
are tastefully chosen, being expressive 
as well as scientific. Tliis lady had pre¬ 
viously appeared before the public as 
Miss K. Corri. A pleasing and simple 
air, ‘ Love was once a little boy,’ was 
sung by Miss Graddon with exquisite 
ndivetk^ and caught the fancy of the 
audience so strongly, that they called 
for it a third time. In the third act, the 
most striking effort was an air by Bra¬ 
ham, * Up, Comrades, up,* which, how¬ 
ever, owed more of its success to the 
singer than to any peculiar intrinsic ex¬ 
cellence. He gave also a French ro¬ 
mance with much spirit. Browne’s ri¬ 
diculous fop, Gil Polo, was very good. 
Dowton and Harley, as a testy and amo¬ 
rous old man ana an impudent valet, 
made the most of their parts. 

This opera has been frequently repeated. 
We understand that Mr. Wade is not 
only the author of the dialogue and the 
songs,butalsocomposedthemusic. Witli 
the exception of Mr. Dibdin’s produc- 
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tioDSt there is, we believe, no similar in- 
Btanee since that of Rl.P., or the Blue 
Stocking, by Mr. T. Moore, 

covent-gabden theatre. 

A novel, not the best of those which 
the author of Waverley has produced, 
lias been dramatised fur this house by 
Mr. Pocock, who was of opinion that 
PevBvilof the Peak afforded ^ood mate* 
rials for theatrical effect. It is unneces¬ 
sary to give a detail of the plot, as it 
does not greatly differ from the story of 
the novel. The play did not seem to in¬ 
terest the audience deeply ; but the mu¬ 
sic (wbicli was furnished by Mr. Horne), 
and also the acting, claim our notice.— 
Alice Bridgenorth's first air is a very 
pretty composition—it was encored ; her 
song of the Young Cavalier, which is a 
spirited production, had the same honor 
conferred upon it: both these songs, 
and a part in two duets with Sapio, 
were finely executed by Miss Paton.— 
The opening chorus ot the second act, 
and a song by Julian* in which he reads 
a couple of verses from the tablets of the 
supposed dumb girl, were likewise 
greatly applauded. Sapio, who has 
much to uo, was in good voice: he is 
greatly improved as a dramatic singer. 
Fawcett as an old cavalier, and Blanch¬ 
ard, as a toping gamekeeper, acted 
very well. Miss Ulovcr played Fenella, 
and it gives us pleasure to acknowlege 
that she exhibited no little talent in the 
performance of it; her dumb shew is 
exceedingly graceful; and her interview 
with her father in the last act displayed 
a great degree of tenderness and feeling. 
Mrs. Gibbs, in the character of Debo¬ 
rah Debbitch, highly amused the audi¬ 
ence by the oddity of her dress, man¬ 
ners, and deportment, and the broad hu¬ 
mour which she assumed so well. 


THE HAT-BARKET THEATRE. 

In a summer theatre (for so this was 
intended to be) weave coDient with light 
airy pieces, and do not look for that 
weight of sense or that strength of ta^ 
lent, either in writing or acting* which 
the heavy winter houses are expected to 
exhibit. The auditors in general are 
patient and good-humored, and a con* 
demnation, therefore, is rarely the fate 
of a new piece within the walls of the 
Hay-Market. Trusting to tliis lenity* 
the manager ventured to produce Pong- 
Wong^ a Chinese extravaganza, com¬ 
posed of the following incidents. A 
viceroy is on the point of putting to 
death a young man, Ting-Ting, who 
had insulted him by calling him a fool; 
but an astrologer interposes in favor of 
the youth, and assures Pong-Wong that 
the object of his intended vengeance 
was born under the same star with the 
governor himself, and that the death of 
one will follow that of the other in a 
few hours—‘ a very unpleasant arrange¬ 
ment, indeed,' us Pong-Wong justly 
observes, but one for which there is no 
remedy; and, accordingly, the desire 
of the youth's punishment is changed into 
the most tremulous anxiety for his life 
and safety. He is now caressed and en¬ 
riched ; and, at last, happening to find, 
in a captive fair one of tne palace, his 
own lost mistress, is blest with her bund. 

On tliis occasion, even the humor of 
Liston was lost in the stupidity of the 
piece, and the sweet strains of Madame 
Vestris could not procure the favorable 
suffrages of the audience. One song, 
however, composed by Mr. Lee, and 
entitled Love's Labor Lost, was saved 
from the wreck, and has been repeated 
with applause as an appendage to other 
pieces. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

WALKING DRESS. 

Pelisse of cedar-colored groB de J^aples^ lined with blue sarcenet; the pelisse 
made very simple, trimmed round only with a double rouleau ; the body slightly 
drap^ h la Circassienne. A plaited frill of the same material as the pelisse, en¬ 
circles the throat in lieu of a collar, surmounted by a triple ruff of Uriing’s lace. 
The sleeves fit almost close to the arm, with a mancheron formed of one scalop, 
indented round the edge. Bonnet of purple and yellow velvet, trimmed with the 
same, and with riband to correspond. Veil of black Chantilly lace. Muff of 
grey and white squirrel. 

EVENING COSTUME. 

Dress of ctherial blue satin trimmed at the border with blond, and rich silk 
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twisted cordons: over an ornatneotof the latter kind, whicli surmoimts the rouleau* 
hem next the shoe, is a very narrow flounce of scaloped blond; above this is a 
very broad blond trimming, plaited in the middle^ where it is divided by another 
ornament of twisted cordons, of the color of the dress. The body is laid in flat 
plaits downwards, at some distance from each other. The sleeves are short, and 
trimmed with narrow blond, ornamented from the shoulder with two scalops, di¬ 
vided in the middle, and edged round with blond. The tucker part of the dress is 
surrounded by a falling ornament of broad blond, headed by a trimming of tulle. 
The hair is arranged next the face in very large curls, and adorned with strings of 
pearls, full-blown roses, and the little blue flower, ‘ Forget me not.’—The ear- 
pondants and necklace are of pearls; the bracelets are of gold, clasped with a ruby, 
set round with pearls. 

We are indebted to the taste of Miss Pierrepoint, Edward-street, Portnian-square, 

for these novel and elegant dresses. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OF FASHION. 

Our public spectacles and evening 
dress-parties now begin to present a 
charming coup d'ieil of elegance and 
splendor. The most superb jewellery 
adorns the necks and arms, while 
their ear-pendants, and the gems that 
encircle their fingers, cast abrilliancy 
over even the most simple apparel. 

The large wrapping Tyrolese cloke or 
mantle is the most prevalent envelope 
for out-door costume: though the useful 
hood is retained, it is only temporary, 
being made to take on and off. Cloaks 
of the newest make are distinguished 
1)y pelerine capes, which terminate in 
front by a long fichu point, reaching 
almost to the hip; these capes have an 
elegant binding of the same color with 
tlie lining, which is usually of some 
striking tint, while the cloak itself, is 
of some fine, dark, and retired kind of 
color; such as slate, cinnamon, brown, 
or fumie de Londren. The newest pe¬ 
lisses we hare seen in de ^aphst 
arc of a fine drake’s-ucck-green, or corn¬ 
flower-blue; they button close down the 
front, from Uie throat to the feet, and are 
trimmed down the bust and front of the 
skirt with an ornament en acie^ the teeth 
of which are bound round with satin; a 
pelerine, pointed A/’E^oa^ao/e, of the 
same material as the pelisse, falls over 
the shoulders, and is surmounted by a 
falling colerette frill of fine muslin, with 
a double quilling of lace; the sleeves arc 
en gigat^ with antique points at the 
wrists, where they are fastened by a 
narrow bracelet formed of a gold chain. 

Bonnets for the promenade are often 
of the same color and material as tlie 
pelisse; but they are trimmed with va¬ 
riegated riband, with which they are tied 
close under the chin, though the bonnet 
is wide in front, and the strings placed 
under the brim; a black lace veil is ge¬ 
nerally worn. Hats of white watered 


groa de Naplea prevail much in car¬ 
riages ; when only adopted for the morn¬ 
ing airing, or shopping, they have nrither 
feathers nor flowers; but are profusely 
adorned with puffings of gros de J^aplca 
of some very light colors, trimmed round 
with blond; these are often of two hues, 
such as celestial pale blue and very straw- 
color ; pink, and mignonette palc-grcen. 
Large close black velvet bonnets are 
mutm in favor fur the promenade ; they 
are generally lined with amber. Black 
velvet and black satin hats are more in 
favor than any others; and the latter arc 
often ornamented witli shaded riband of 
very bright and striking colors. 

retticoats of gros de J^apleaoi du¬ 
rable hues, such as Etruscan-brown, or 
slate-color, witfi a cambric muslin spen¬ 
cer, trimmed with lacc or with quillings 
of muslin, are much worn by young per¬ 
sons for home costume. The body of 
the spencer is ornamented across the bust 
with bands formed of a beautiful and 
novel kind of cotton trimming: the 
sleeves are en gigot, and arc confined 
at the wrists by three rows of muslin, 
bouillonea, A triple ruff of lace or clear 
muslin encircles the throat. Ball-dresses 
are often of light-colored satin, trimmed 
with blond ; out the newest arc of tulle 
over white satin: the skirt is finished 
d /’.^rcadic, and formed by three rou¬ 
leaux of white satin, caught up in front 
by a bouquet of roses and a bow of white 
satin riband. Hound the border, benefith 
these ornaments, next the shoe, is a 
broad, full puckering of tulle, on which 
arc placed leaves composed of rouleaux 
of satin and narrow blond, which, by 
its pattern, forms the jagging round the 
leaf, representing that of a cherry-tree. 
The body is of white satin, and made 
quite plain : the sleeves are short, with 
very little ornament, and not remark¬ 
ably full; they are of tulle, and a fluted 
band^f white satin, edged with blend. 
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confines them round the arm, fur abo7e 
the elbow: a bow of pink riband Is 
placed on each shoulder, and a sash of 
the same color, very broad and with 
very long ends in front, is a proper 
appendage to this dress. Bracers of tlie 
sam^ riband, tidged with blond of a 
Vandyke pattern, give an elegant finish 
to the bust, where they are brought for¬ 
ward and form a kind of stomacher. 

The favorite morning dresses are of 
the new printed chintzes; and being 
generally of the most costly pattern, 
and high price, they are less used at the 
breakfast-table than they are for receiv¬ 
ing very friendly dinner-parties at home. 
Some of these are from seven to eight 
shillings the yard ; and, when the ground 
is of a fine Japanese red, they have been 
seen with white satin bodice, and made 
up in a very fanciful and expensive 
manner, as evening-dresses, wnen at 
home. 

The hair of a young lady is arranged 
in curls and bows, and much elevated 
on the summit of the head ; it is parted 
away plain from the forehead, ana a few 
curls are on eacli temple, but discover 
the whole ear; before the long tresses are 
divided into the bows at the top of the 
head, they are twisted very closely toge¬ 
ther at the nape of the neck, and thence 
drawn tight up to the summit. The 
ornaments are clove-carnatiuns and da¬ 
mask roses, placed separately amidst tlie 
hair; and such is the favorite way of 
dressing the head at balls. Beret tur¬ 
bans are much worn, very broad, and 
fiat on the back of the head; they arc 
not becoming to English features, 
though they gain ground daily: the tur¬ 
ban part in front is divided by three straps 
of satin in bias, the color of the gauze 
of which the beret is formed. Small caps 
of tulle and blond, placed very back¬ 
ward, are much in request for home 
costume. The blond, at the border of 
this sort of cap, is put on in the form of 
a cock's comb, and flowers and bows of 
riband serve for ornaments. Dress hats 
have made their appearance; and, when 
of black velvet, arc often adorned with 
white marabouts, or with fiat ostrich- 
feathers of a bright red. 

The favorite colors for bonnets, hats, 
tuihans, sashes, are pink, green, 
ponceau, yellow, and etherial-hlue; for 
mantles, pelisses, and dresses, slate-co¬ 
lor, cinnamon, and Etruscan brown; ja¬ 


pan-red, corn-flower-blue, pomegranate- 

red, and drakcVneck-green. 

MODES PAHTSiBNNfiS. 

Ladies of the first distinction, in their 
carriages, and on entering and quitting 
the theatres, wear mantles of plaitf vel¬ 
vet; these are exclusively acToptcd by 
the wealtliy, and bear a very hign price; 
they are lined tliroughout, with silk of 
one color, and have two or three capes, 
the same as the niiintlc. For walking, 
a mantle of fine Merino cloth, trimmed 
with bias folds of red and black satin, is 
reckoned very elegant. Scotch plaid 
scarfs and Cachemire shawls are favuriU* 
out-door envelopes. Several pelisses of 
gros de J^aples are trimmed with four 
ruches round the border, and sides in 
front; these are separated from each 
other by a narrow rouleau of satin. 

Bonnets of black satin, lined with 
yellow, are very general. Colored sa¬ 
tin hats, such as pink, blue, lilac and 
violet, are trimmed with black velvet, 
black feathers of a very light kind, and 
satin riband. A bias fold of blaek vel¬ 
vet encircles the crowns of these hats.— 
The capotes or close bonnets arc oigros 
de JVaples ; the favorite hue fur them, is 
monster-green, lined with violet, or with 
rosc-culured satin: they are trimmed 
with bows of ribands of two colors, sewn 
together, and suitable to the shades and 
lining of the bonnet. Black velvet hats 
are, as usual in the winter season, now 
predominant; they arc often ornamented 
with coloured ribands, frequently of 
Scotch plaid. Aigrettes of black and 
yellow feathers are more admired on 
these hats than flowers. 

Flounces of blond form the favorite 
border-trimming on dresses \ in the shape 
of the bodice there is nothing new. White 
Spanish silk dresses with satin stripes, 
are much admired. Gowns of wnite 
crape, trimmed with very full ruches, are 
very prevalent at dress parties; they liave 
very short frock sleeves, trimmed round 
the arm witli blond. Printed cambrics 
are much worn in deshabille; those 
which are most in favor have a liermit- 
hrown ground, checquered with black, 
or with a blue ground, or of monster- 
green, checquered with brown. T^e 
flounces that are put on Cachemire or on 
fine merino dresses, are double, and of 
the same material as the gown; they are 
very narrow, and sometimes th^re are as 
many as five or six. 
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BIRTHS. 

Sons to lady Louisa Finch Hatton 
and lady Sullivan, and to the wives of 
Sir Christopher Smith, the rev. Mr. 
Whish,Mr. W. P, Hollywood, Mr. Love- 
day the proctor, Mr. Fitz william, and 
Mr. W.Twyford. 

Daughters to lady Jane Pym and the 
hon. Mrs. Gust, and to the wives of Sir 
G. CornewalljMr. Kekewich, M.P., the 
hon. major Napier, Mr. E. Bligh, and 
Mr. W. K, Amherst, 

MARRIAGES. 

At Paris, the hon. Ferdinand St. John, 
to Selina, the youngest daughter of co- 
loner^Keatinge. 

At Florence, the eldest son of Sir 
John Stanley, to the hon. Miss Dillon. 

Mr. T. F. V. Wentworth, to lady Au¬ 
gusta Bruce, daughter of the marquis of 
Aylesbury. 

Captain Parry, of the royal navy, to 
the fourth daughter of Sir John Stanley. 

Captain Donald Macdonald, of the 
corps of Royal Engineers, to Miss Maule. 

The son of Mr. Charles Harris, of 
Coventry, to the third daughter of Sir 
Lachlan Maclean, M.l). 

The rev. T. Cantley, to Mary Anne 
Henson. 

M^or Moray Stirling, to the daugh¬ 
ter of lord Douglas, 

Mr. W. E. Oliver, to the second daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. T. Cadell. 

The third son of Sir Thomas Which- 
cote, to the daughter of H. Bree, M.D. 

Mr. J. B. Muntehore, to Miss Mo- 
catta. 

Mr. R. Dent, to Mrs. Roberts. 

The rev. R. Downes, to Miss Hooper. 


DEATHS. 

At Petersburg, the daughter of the 

S rince ScherbatofF, wife of Sir Robert 
[er Porter. 

At Geneva, the hon. and rev. R. L. 
Melville. 

At Turin,Testa, an eminent sculptor. 
Mr. George Garrard, the artist. 

Mr. G. W. Bremeyer. 

Sir Richard Hardinge,in his 72d year. 
Mr. Alderman Magnay. 

Mr. E. Chippendale, solicitor to the 
Mint. 

At Beckenham, Sir William Belling¬ 
ham. 

Sir Bourchier Wrey, in his 69th year. 
In her twelfth year, the only child of 
the chancellor of the exchequer and lady 
Sarah Robinson. 

The eldest daughter of colonel and 
lady Elizabeth Steele. 

Miss Jane Smitli, late of the island of 
Nevis, at the age of 40. 

At Edinburgh, John Macdonald, in 
the 112th year of his year. 

Sir S. Sharp, the British consul in 
Russia. 

At Bath, Mrs. Colbeck, sister of Sir 
Isaac Cofhn. 

At Chiswick, the relictof the rev. Dr, 
Horne. 

J. Fletcher, M.D., a magistrate for 
the county of Glocestor. 

Near Waltham-Abbey, at the age. of 
46 years, Mr.Thomas Augustus Jessop, 
by an act of suicidal violence, under the 
influence of temporary insanity;—and 
at Chingford, in the same manner, Mr. 
George Wood, in his 22d year. 

The countess dowager of Normanton, 
Mrs. A. M. Buckland, of Walworth. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Song to Maria will soon make its appearance; but the Song to Jane, 
not indeed the production of the same writer, is unworthy of any girl who lias 
either beauty or intellect, and is therefore rejected—with contempt. 

We have accepted a contribution from M. (as that lady will find on a refer¬ 
ence to our pages^4 and we thank her for the gratuitous offer. With regard to that 
remuneration which she solicits for her future productions, we answer, that it will 
be proportioned to their merit. 

The Verses addressed to Miss £. F. are, on second thoughts, pronounced 
inadmissible. 

The Lines suggested by Lavinia’s Suicide are too full of slip-slop and non¬ 
sense to please an intdligent reader. 

' Mr. Major’s musical communication is intended for our next number. 
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THE CURIOUS FAMILY. 

That‘C uriosity is a natural and useful 
passion, no one will deny ; tliut it is the 
iiiirae of intellect, the mother of know’- 
lei^e, and the companion of genius, is 
equally undouhtcd ; hut we. cannot fail 
to see, that, when it is confined to low 
and frivolous pursuits, or to degradinjg 
means of satisfying its energies, it be- 
comes contemptible and ridiculous. The 
passion thus understood and misdirected, 
has been considered by nearly all writers 
on the subject, whether moral or sati» 
rival, as belonging exclusively to old 
bachelors, antiquated maids, or gossip¬ 
ing widoij^s. Ithas been supposed to be 
indigenous onlv in little market-towns 
or secluded villages, ivliere tea-parties 
Ind tattle, the sparrings of the card- 
/table, or the meetings of lovers in green 
lanes and coppices, occupyed the retailers 
of scandal and stimulate their powers 
of enquiry. Paul Pry is founa to be 
the Inhabitant of such a region; his daily 
avocation is evidently in a narrow cir¬ 
cle. The Mrs. Teresa Tattle of Miss 
Edgeworth occupies more commanding 
ground, for she lives at Bristol hot- 
wells, and her enquiries go far beyond 
the drawing of ovens and of teeth, for 
she looks into the antickitv of families 
and the lobes of lun^s. Marplot also 
lives in the circles of fashion ; but we 
have no author who conceives that the 
\ passion of cariosity, in its characteristics 
of mean, fidgety, anxious, prying little¬ 
ness, can^he carried on in this vast me- 
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tropolis. They have all concluded (very 
naturally) that, in this mart of politics 
and commerce, where half of tlic busi¬ 
ness of this great globe is carried on, 
few persons can be found capable of de¬ 
scending from the wide an<l presHing 
concerns of life, the pleasures of intel¬ 
lectual iptercourse, the intRi*estof awful 
occurrences, or even the bustle of daily 
occupation, to busy themselves in petty 
investigation and curious surmises on 
the most trilling incidents in life. 

It is yet certain tliat such things are; 
and, where they do hajipen, we are in¬ 
clined to think that a London .Paul Pry 
and Peeping Tom will see much farther 
into a grind-stone, than their ignorant 
prototypes in the country, 'riieyhiivethe 
advantage of having theu' materials for 
observation much hearer home at least, 
and have no occasion for scaling walls, or 
leaping over ditches, to pounce upon hU 
prey; and the happy facility with which 
the windows of streets assist the powers 
of observation must be evident to every 
one. Besides, the difficulty of knowing 
one's next-door neighbour in liondon 
stimulates you to conquer the impedi¬ 
ment, or prompts you to take revenge 
by scanning the opposite one more mi¬ 
nutely ; and a bold spirit has a much 
better chance for being rewarded by its 
discoveries in the unknown parts of Lon* 
don, than it could have in the country.— 
There, every thing a man does^ lays, 
and wears, is so soon known to every 
body, tbjit there is no m^rlt in aieer* 

4 M 
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tainiiig Ills Jiclions, or gut»ssin^ at liis 
motives; Imt, iti town, some discern¬ 
ment must 1>(! allowed to one who dis¬ 
covers wlietlier his neighbour is a gen¬ 
tleman or a sliarper, a simpleton or a 
philosopher—whetlicrhishandsoine com¬ 
panion is his'lawful wife, or her tempo¬ 
rary representative—whether he is a 
churchman or dissenter—has friends who 
visit, or d\ins who jmrsiu! Iiini. Ills 
hours, his occupations, station, family, 
health, fortune, connections, opinions, 
liahits, society and prosjtecls, are all to 
be gathered by such coidined means, as 
to require apositivi;^' C/i*M<v htv the tiling, 
or such talents as are never culled for 
and never need he looked for in any 
country situation. 

We are acquainted with a whole fa¬ 
mily, who are absolutely infected with 
this mania of prying, and, by dint of 
nursing their faculties for this purpose, 
have attained :i proficiency of the must 
astonishing kind, insomuch that they 
know within a pound or two what the 
(piarterly bill of the butcher may be to 
each of their three opposite neighbours, 
and can guess within a chaldron of tlie 
consumption of their coals. Even ]»ies 
and puddings cannot make their neces¬ 
sary peregrinations to the baker without 
being discovered in all their proju'vties 
and value, by w'liich means it is easily 
known when company may he expeett'd; 
and thus new fuel is added to tin* never- 
dying flame of enquiry. A lislimong- 
er’s visit never fails to produce regular 
sentinels at the window's, which recruit 
their numbers if the purveyor of poultry 
should send his stores; and, long before 
the arrival of the company, all the indi¬ 
viduals of tlie family are marshaled in 
formal array, as if prepared for a siege, 
and every knock, step, or carriage, serves 
to whet the ruling passion, and increase 
that appetite which can devour caps, 
hats, umbrellas, and boots, and yet re¬ 
main unsated. 

The family in (question are remarkably 
well situiitca in life for this agreeable if 
not useful occupation; for, although 
sufficiently wealthy to be perfectly at 
ease, they do not so stand in the circles 
of fasliion, as to be liable to the inter¬ 
ruption of callers, or the charming fa¬ 
tigues of dissipation. A healthy lively 
mother, an invalid father, seven daugh¬ 
ters, and three adult sons, compose the 
domestic groupc. Such a phalanx, even 
the insulated Londoner (who, if he 
wishes to bo solitary, has a power of 


very extraordinary seclusion) cannot 
witlistand. So many slirewd looks and 
briglit eyes, properly stationed in three 
low’ balcony windows from morning till 
nigbU shooting both to tlie right and 
left, would unkennel the slyest fox, and 
detect the most covert dolinqueiicy. It 
was perfectly well known to the piettv 
Sophia, w'hen one indglihonr spilled the 
salt (IS be passed it to a liatulsoine widow, 
and slatternly Kitty (who lias no time to 
attend to lj(‘r dress) knew the exact mo¬ 
ment w'lien the hqi-dog of another expir¬ 
ed, after seven d.iys (d' wcaiisome siiil’er- 
ing. Not an ailmimt, from the whitlow 
oil a housemaid's tinger to tin* amputation 
of an old gentleman's leg, can escape 
them, tlirough all the necessary graifa- 
tions in the three houses subjected to 
their ken ; and every cover on the tables 
of each, from n solitary mutton-chop 
taken as a lunch, to the three courses of 
a christening dinner for a youni* heir, 
is equally scanned and commented upon. 
Althouglitheueighhouring families have 
unfortunately no pei-idiar distinction, 
either in poverty, u^alth, or character— 
though there is not a single oddity among 
them, or tlie least spark of mystery at- 
tached to their situation oi eouduct—yvt 
they are watched w’ith all the espionage 
that belongs to fear, and the curiosity 
W’hich is warranted by ece.entiieity. So 
soon as day is over, the family forms 
itself into small parties, and by slowly 
traversing the pavement, peeping into 
the areas, w^atching the emerging of ser- 
vant.s, the entrance, of friends, and listen¬ 
ing to the sounds of voices, it is aston¬ 
ishing how abundant and valuable be¬ 
comes the information tlioy obtain. In 
one case they have clearly ascertained 
that arrow-root is the only supper taker 
in the family; and, in another, that they* 
are actually such Goths as to cat san(i- 
wiches; tliat some of * their neighbours 
are content to drink bumble Port, wliere- 
as others sport Burgundy and Tokay. It 
has been clearly discovered, that in one 
house the lady’s maid turns her mistress’s 
silk gowns, and enables her to appear 
most enviably neat at a small expense ; 
that at the very next door the mistress 
is a poor wretch who keeps no higher 
servant than a housemaid ;—‘ of course, 
she must do such things herself.' 

From these data arise innumerable 
conjectures and conclusions, forming 
arguments, conversations, and informa¬ 
tions, from morning till night, and ad¬ 
mirably supplying flie whole femily with 
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that entertainment which newspapers, 
circulating libraries, bead-work, and 
music, are usually expected to furnish. 
Tlic best eyes and cars in the family re¬ 
ceive most praise from the rest; but next 
to them come in, the clever youth who 
makes a deduction from given premises, 
and the satirical girl who ridicules every 
thing she sees. Papa, as the grand in¬ 
quisitor, receives all information in his 
gouty eiiair, and directs the little fang.- 
liars how best to apply their powers to 
any given end.—‘ If you, Maria, stand 
ill the upper corner, you may see whe¬ 
ther the pie you say is now going he 
plum or apple; an<l if you, 'lorn, look 
sharp after the postman, you will learn 
whether the letters are franked or paid 
for at number 25. I know they have 
relations in parliament; besides, the ge¬ 
neral postman and the butcher arc mostly 
there at the same time;—so look about 
yon, my boy, and see what they have 
got; I don’t believe the peojile at No. 23 
have had a jiiint of veal these two years. 
What can he the reasiui ?’ 

When a servant is discharged from 
any of the houses umler surveillance, it 
is a positive jubilee, as the di.scarded in¬ 
dividual is immediately sent for under 
the pret(‘xt of being wanted, and, when 
present, exainined on every point rc- 
speeliiig liis—or her—late services, so 
as to throw extraordinary light on all the 
interior in qm^stion. It is true, little 
can he elicited from many of the true 
John-Hull breed, uhen tlioy perceive 
what they have been sent for, and iiml 
themselves assailed by so many interro- 

f ators; yet ni'ist be gained 

y every process of distillation, and ue 
have frequently heard such information 

! ^hu8 refeired to: ‘ You know the cook 
said they w'erc very odd people, and paid 
for every thing they hud wfieii they 
bought it;’ or ‘it is \i fact they get all 
their poultry from the country^ the foot¬ 
man ackuowlcged it.’ These iniportaiit 
truthsjwhen revealed against their neigh¬ 
bours, are generally sealed by papa’s 
observing, * It is so, upon my soul;’ to 
which his other half assents: ‘ Yes, it 
upon my honor; I have seen large 
baskets of chickens brought by porters 
with my oicn eyes. 1 am certain they 
cannot be presents ; for who would send 
poultry for that purpt>se ? No! depend 
upon it they have some regular corre¬ 
spondent who furnishes them, and to 
whom they pay a low price ; they must 
be very mean people, 1 take it.’ ‘ Now 
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1 call them bad managers/ observes 
papa, ‘ for 1 am conBdent^that carriage 
and porterage make the fowls dear before 
they reach their house; yes! they are 
foolish ignorant people.’—‘Most pro¬ 
bably they arcconceited,’ adds iheeldest 
daughter; ‘from many things about 
them I am nearly certain tliat the two 
ladies who appear to be equally mis¬ 
tresses of tlie house, came from the coun¬ 
try themselves originally, and each was 
perhaps a kind oi lady Ilouuliful, in 
some huge old hall; and tho>>e people 
are always conceited and iH*ejudicpd to 
the utmost degnic.'—‘ You are rigid, 
Charlotte, quite for I am <‘lear 

tliat there is no end of their charity. 1 
caught the old woman coming outoftho 
house last night with her soup, I he same 
as before, and 1 know that the sick car¬ 
penter in Little Ruthhone-plaee hatltwo 
tlannel waistcoats from their liouse not 
three days ago,’ addstlu‘el<lest sou, with 
a jerk of the lu*ad and a wink ol the left 
eye, ivhicli proved tli.d he was satisfied 
with a discovery which had been prose¬ 
cuted with no slight vigilance. 

1 heltevc it has nevei i»ecurred, tuther 
tliat the virtues whieli were witnessed, 
awakened, in any of the members of our 
curious family, a desire to emulate the 
example of their neighbours, or (hat. tlie 
faults they discovered ojier.iled as warn¬ 
ings. They are themselves ceii.iinlyno 
great proficients in good nunagenn iit, 
still less in elegant aeconqilishmenls, or 
jiolite literature; in fad, they an* too 
busy to attend to doniestii alfairs, g’eiieral 
kuovvlege, or even th(‘ chit-chat of (he 
day. A new tragedy, a Seotish novel, 
a harh.irous muule»‘, or e\en theehipe- 
iiient of a titled adnlteiess, passes once 
their ears and tongues with little pfiwer ot 
impression; and althougli, niechiinieally 
and habitually, they ask a string of 
questions on first hearing lie* cireiirn- 
staucc meulionod, yet they would turn 
from the announcement of a new I vanlum 
to sec the recommemhitory puff of an 
a<lvcrtising habcrdaslier given into tlie 
house, before them, ami forget the da¬ 
mages of Mr. Wellesli'V Ijoiig’s long 
trial to gaze on the contents of a green¬ 
grocer’s delivery at tlie door of the 
soup-giving ladles. Tlie natural ami 
legitimate sources of eiujuiry are merged 
in a few narrow and fuliln surmises, and 
the whole party may he truly said to 

‘ Resemble ocean into tempest wrought. 

To waft a feather, or to drown a fly.’. 

A moralist could not listen to Hhem 
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ivithout exclaiminj^, ' can snch pursuits 
be t)ie occupations of rational and in>* 
mortal souls?* aiw] lie might well make 
such a remark. It is too frivolous a 
subject for the dignity of the ethic phi¬ 
losopher, and even unworthy of tlie pen 
of criticism or the lash of satire : yet it 
is certain that this contemptible error 
may he in various ways the source of 
vexation to those against whom it is 
applied, and we can scarcely suppose 
that even sensible and good people 
escape the sense of annoyance wfiicli it 
is calculated to convey. Who is so wise 
as not to suffer from petty evils ? Who 
is able at all times to endure teazing cir¬ 
cumstancesandharassing impertinences? 
Besides, if one person in the family 
laughs at the folly he despises, it by no 
means follows that another sliould be 
equally gifted with buoyant spirits and 
the habit of pleasant derision. The sting 
of a gnat may be unfelt by manhood, 
yet infancy may suffer under it even 
excruciating pain. Such, we may add. 
Is the variety of temperament to which we 
are all subject, that what we may enjoy 
to-day as a source of risible amusement 
may olTend us to-morrow, and become a 
source of distress on the following day, 
as our perceptions of all subjects of 
offence depend much on our health, 
spirits, and the society with which we 
mingle. 

But, if these curious pereons cannot 
be made the subjects of serious expos¬ 
tulation or of caustic ridicule, how are 
they to he cured of a distemper so en¬ 
feebling to their own minds, and so tor¬ 
menting to those around them? Surely 
the cure would be best effected by shew¬ 
ing them up cn maane imon the stage. 
We are persuaded that Mr. Peake, or 
some other comic writer, might make an 
excellent thing of it as a pendant to 
Paul Pry. Liston would make an inimi¬ 
table papa, Mrs. Glover would be a not 
less valuable representative of the bust¬ 
ling mother, and we have many in the 
corpt dramaiigve who coul<f personify 
the alert and anxious cariosity of the 
young fry, with all their scanning, 
listening, conjecturing, peeping, and 
prying faculties. The magnitude of 
their discoveries in bread-baskets and 
frying-pans, the bitterness of their dis¬ 
appointments, the neutralising of their 
scandals, and theexposureof theirtricks, 
might be worked into a melange of con- 
sideilble amusement; and, as it would 
be the only way in which such persons 


could be made either useful or diverting 
to his majesty's subjects, we should 
really be glad to witness it. Besides, 
it is natural to suppose, that those who 
have taken so much pains to collect 
knowlege (of wliatover nature that 
knowlege may be), should wish to dis- 
seinimite it, and it cannot be dtmbted 
that twelve persons must, in the course 
of twelve years, have accumulated facts 
oCsome importiince to the well-being of 
society, tljough they might have gleaned 
them from the dust of a chamber or the 
refuse of a kitchmi. B. 


ViNiriOATlON OF ANNE BOLEYN. 

Mn. Editor, —All the fair readers 
of your miscellany, at least all who have 
any candor, must be disgusted at the 
ungallant spirit of Mr. Siiaron Turner, 
who, under the pretence of throwing 
light upon the reign of Henry VIII., 
has endeavoured to vilify the memory 
of Anne Boleyn. Almost every one 
used to considtu- that princess as an in¬ 
nocent victim of tyrannic cruelty ; and 
we are sorry to observe a grave histo¬ 
rian coolly blackening her and white¬ 
washing her murderer. 

Can the following observations be 
deemed fairor justiliable? 

Mr. Turner says, ‘ One of her first 
steps, after her imprisonment, was to 
send from the Tower, four days after she 
had entered it, that letter to the king 
which has been too hastily thought to 
be above her abilities. It has the ap¬ 
pearance of being a genuine, but an ar¬ 
tificial production of her mind, though, 
from its unconciliating and reproaching 
tone, it ivas not a judicious one. It as¬ 
serts her innocence, but yet not with 
that warnatli and simplicity of natural 
emotion, which, from a female of her 
rank and sensibility, unjustly calum¬ 
niated and convictea, might have been 
looked for. It has tlie inconsistency of 
irritating, while she dreaded and meant 
to supplicate; but it is more like the 
subdued and angry phrase of a con¬ 
scious and guarded pleader, than the 
pathetic language of a wounded upright 
heart. Nor can it desen e the praise it 
has received of being an a^ctionate ap¬ 
peal. The hint that slie should have 
been satisfied if he had not addressed 
her, gave strength to one of the charges 
made against her at her trial, and fast¬ 
ened on her memory by her greatest ad- 
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versary afterwards. It coulfl only ex¬ 
cite in Henry a vexatious mortification. 
As little could it please him to be told 
that she expected his inconstancy; re¬ 
peating tlius one of tlie faults for which 
she blanifd herself in her address to the 
peers. After one truly impressive para¬ 
graph, she adds a demand for a public 
and impartial trial, with an animation 
that becauie her situation; but she in¬ 
serts a provoking insinuation, that slie 
was tile vh'tim ot'hi.s attachment to ano¬ 
ther; of which she reminds him that she 
had already upbraided him, Tiie fol¬ 
lowing imputation that he w ould destroy 
her to possess a new favourite, and the 
cpitliets, ‘ unpriricely and cruel,* which 
she attaches to him, were so imprudent, 
tiiat they seem more like the language 
of self-convicted despair, than of en¬ 
dangered innocence. Ikit to solicit, in 
behalf of those who were arraigned as 
her dislionouring favourites, the person 
whom they were accused of most injur¬ 
ing, could only add irritation to su¬ 
spicion, and give to resenting jealousy 
new fuel and some foundation. It was 
not at all likely to benefit them; and the 
king could hardly fall to remark, that 
this part of her letter is the most earnest 
paragrapli that it contains. 

‘ There is no evidence how he received 
her appeals to his various recollections 
and sensibilities; but one of his first 
measures was to liave an inquiry made 
of her earliest admirer Percy, whether 
aii)^ contract of marriage with him had 
preceded her nuptials with himself. This 
application has been usually represented 
as an aggravation of Henry's severity; 
but the fair supposition is, that the pur¬ 
pose of the investigation was intended 
I mercy to the queen. A pre-contract, not 
f annulled by mutual consent, made any 
other marriage invalid; and, if the truth 
liad allowed Percy to have admitted one, 


p^red for, ww resolutely pursued to all 
Its consequential severity. 

It appears to us (says a critic who is 
more candid than the historian) that the 
cunning and selfishness of a guilty mind 
would have suggested any tning but this 
earnest appeal in behalt of the persons 
arraigned with the que en ; if the pos¬ 
session of the crown, and the enjoyment 
of courtly society, had st» spoiled and 
perverteil the natural aiiiiahiliiy of Anne 
Boleyn, as Mr. Turner sunposes, it is 
surprising that there should not have 
been substituted more of depth and in¬ 
triguing ability than she evinced during 
her imprisonment and trial. Whether 
guilty or not, there appears about her 
a degree of firmness, openness, and mag¬ 
nanimity, which we i^niiot help con¬ 
sidering iis quite incompatible with the 
alleged w'eakness which homage had in¬ 
toxicated, the presumed vanity which 
flattery had ensnared, and the enfeebled 
judgement which unceasing pleasure had 
corrupted and dissolved. Mr. Turner is 
ingenious in his discovery of Henry's 
merciful intentions ; it seems evident 
enough that, if he had ever clierished 
such, the fact would have received its 
merited publicity, and would have stood 
on better ground tlian our historian's 
‘ fair supposition* and ill-supported in¬ 
ference. 

The concluding remarks of Mr. Turn- 
er on this subject are more illiberal 
than impartial;—‘ Anne Boleyn has, on 
the whole, been severely dealt with by 
many, and even by some of her own 
sex—pardonably indeed by them; be¬ 
cause female virtue is so beautiful in 
itself; every instance of it in elevated 
rank is so honourable to womanhood; 
its courtly models wine then so raiv; its 
purity at all times is so ilelicate; its re¬ 
putation so precious, its value so ines¬ 
timable, and its abandonment by any so 


as that fact would have authorised an depreciating to all, that we can 
immediate cassation of her royal matri- forgive the female sensibditvwmcli wi t 
mony, without her conviction or death, not pardon the 


neither of these niiglit have ensued. She 
would hare sunk immediately into her 
original privacy, us one who had never 
been married, and the king would have 
been free to choose a new wife as he 
pleased. Percy was examined on this 
subject by the cabinet council; but his 
solemn denial, on his oath, still more 


weaken h talisman which makes their 
sex so attractive, so superior, and so sub¬ 
duing. But, before we throw down 
Anne Boleyn among the worthless of 
her sex, we must not forget that, white 
we have her indictment and her convic¬ 
tion, we luive none of the evidence by 
which we can ourselves appreciate the 


iBolemnly repeated,precluding this mode justice of either; and one authoriy, 
of invalidating her nuptials, the fatal impressive, because coming froinai(v 
course of a trial whieh had been pre- reigner, who must have been gulUy of 
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wilful and gratuitous mendacity, if las 
assertion be false, has transmitted to us 
the assurance, from many Englishmen, 
that Henry himself, as he approached 
his own death-bed, expressed regret for 
liis severity against her. But, as the 
destruction of the papers which detailed 
her trial precludes the attainment of cer¬ 
tainty on the subject, the mind that 
wishes to be impartial, after reviewing 
all the circumstances that have reached 
us, will perhaps incline to think that a 
state of neutrality, as to her guilt, is pre¬ 
ferable to either a belief or a denial of 
its existence; admitting at the same time 
that she may have been an instance of 
the justness of Ganganelli’s remark, 
that the virtues in some persons are too 
often but like flashes of lightening, 
which shine and disappear in the hon- 
zon*they illuminate.’ 

The most execrable tyrants have liad 
their apologists; and, therefore, it is 
not surprising that the blood-thirsty 
Henry should nave found one. 

Maria. 


AN ATTEMPT TOREChAIM AN UNFAITH¬ 
FUL HUSBAND; from the tor hill. 

When lady Fitzinauricc could no 
longer be blind to the infidelity of sir 
Lionel, the jealousy tliat tlic <iisc(»very 
kindled in her bosom was not tliat blind, 
furious, and frantic passion, which, con¬ 
verting love into hatred, hurries its 
wretched victim into deeds of revenge 
and desperation. Never liaving herself 
ceased to love sir Lionel, slie had never 
despaired of recovering liis affections ; 
she had never abandoned even the hope 
of weaning him from his ambitious and 
guilty projects, and rendering him wor¬ 
thy of that unalterable affection with 
which she still contemplated him. In 
the humbleness of her heart, she ima¬ 
gined that the most likely mode of ef¬ 
fecting her purpose was by meekness, 
resignation, and an undeviatiflg absti¬ 
nence from complaint or reproach. In 
these qualities she could at least eclipse 
her rival, and by these, therefore, she 
hoped in time to win hack her truant 
husband; but there was a trait of cha¬ 
racteristic simplicity in the belief that 
she might also compete with his mistress 
in her accomplishments, and lure back 
the wanderer by the same attractions 
that had led him astray* Upon the su¬ 
spicious authority of one of her own 


maids, she had learned, that the womad 
in question was neither younger nor 
more comely than herself; and that her 
sole fascination consisted in her being 
able to sing and play upon the guitar, 
a much less common attainment in those 
days than it has since become. 

Nothing but the devotedness of a san¬ 
guine and ineradicable affection could 
tiave prompted the resolution which she 
now adopted. She determined to learn 
the guitar, for the purpose of affording 
that solace to her husband in his own 
house, the want of which she was willing 
to believe had been the sole cause of his 
alienation, although a band of minstrels 
formed a part of Tiis regular establish¬ 
ment. In secret, and with incredible- 
perseverance, did she prosecute a pur¬ 
pose rendered doubly irksome and labo¬ 
rious by its being so utterly repugnant 
to all lier previous habits. Even in the 
difhcultics of her undertaking she found 
a pleasure, taking it for granted that sir 
Lionel would proportionately appreciate 
her exertions, and feeding upon the de¬ 
lightful hope of calling him back to her 
with voice and instrument, as surely as 
the skilful falconer reclaims a scattering 
hawk by his wlioop and hire. Never, 
since her union with sir liionel, had she 
experienced so much happiness as while 
she was labouring under this delusion, 
which kept her in an (mthusiasni of an¬ 
ticipation. Every day some small pro¬ 
gress was made ; and every night she 
laid her head upon her pillow in the 
soothing, the delicious persuasion, tliat 
she had accomplished something toward 
the recovery of her husband’s affections. 
During this welcome infatuation her 
countenance discarded that expression 
of meek rnelaneholy by which it was | 
generally marked, and assumed a more 
cheerful mien ; while her long absences 
at her secret lessons, and the brisk mys¬ 
teriousness of her manner when she re¬ 
turned, convinced Beatrice, the only one 
who took the trouble to note her demean¬ 
our, that she was wrapped up in soUie 
concealed project, although she was ut¬ 
terly unable to surmise its import. 

At length the little train, by which 
she was to rekindle the torch of love, 
became perfected for explosion. By un¬ 
intermitted practice she had enabled her¬ 
self to extort two orthreetunes from the 
instrument, and, enveloping it in a cloth, 
she unexpectedly made ^ her appearance 
in her husband’s private apartment. 
Luckily he was in a more gracious mood 
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than ordinary, or she would probably 
have been chidden for the intrusion: as 
it was, he suffered her to seat herself be¬ 
side him without observation, although 
he could not help noticing, with a look 
of sneering worulorment, the unusual 
expression of triumph that sat upon her 
features. After mildly lamenting how 
little she had seen him lately, since he 
was either perpetually edoseted with his 
agents, or a w'anderer from the I’or 
House in search of recreation, (such 
was the only guarded allusion that she 
miule to her rival,) she continued— 
‘Well-twluy! sir Lionel, iny dear sir 
Lionel, what would I not give to licar 
you sometimes sing to me as was your 
wont before we married ? Sooth now, 

1 would willingly wager a tester, that, 
an you were good eiiongb to try, you 
might carol me the pleasant ballad of 
King C’ophetua and the Beggar Maid. 
Ah, sir Lionel, do you remember—' 

‘ Twit! madam,* interrupted her hus¬ 
band, who hated all allusion to his sing¬ 
ing, since sin* would not see that it was 
solely done with the interested motive 
of obtaining her money; ‘ you may 
spare your speech, for I remenjber it all 
—the miller’s cottage—the little garden 
—the ])attering water—the blackbird in 
the maple tree—and the posies of eg¬ 
lantine and tansies, (ladainercy ! 1 had 
a leaky memory else, for the same ques¬ 
tion is ever on your lips.’ 

‘ Alas! because tin; scene is so deeply 
stamped upon my heart, and for ev<*r 
floating before my eyes; but, by my 
holidame! 1 would mention it no more 
if 1 ween’d it might anger yon; nor 
will you now take it in dudgeon against 
me, 1 hope, if I liave prepared for you 
^herealittle surprise, meant in good sooth 
to do you pleasure and contentment.’ She 
laid her hand, as she spoke, upon the 
concealed gaitar,which she contemplated 
with a pleased and significant look. 

‘Psha!’ cried sir Lionel peevishly, 
‘ what gossip’s mummery is this ? This 
is not the first of April, and, if it were, 
you might better bestow your foolery 
upon the wenches at the spinning-wheel, 
for 1 am no chapman for such empty 
jibes.* 

‘ By my sooth, and on my soul, it is 
no jibe,’ said lady Fitzmaurice, strik¬ 
ing her hand upon the instrument, as if 
to give earnestness to her asseveration. 

‘ Nay, then, pr’ythee make an end of 
your foolery: if it be a puppet, keep it 
for your maid Marian ana the morris- 


dancers; if It be the haunch of a fat 
buck, away with it to the yeomen of the 
broach; and, if a tod of fine wool, to the 
spindle with it, and let the wenches set 
their wheels a-twirling.* 

‘ Truly, sir Lionel, 1 have no such 
silly gear, but that witich hath cost mo 
more labour and pains than I would 
care to bestow for any earthly thing, 
unless it were to do solace to my hus¬ 
band. By my holidame, you shall not 
any longer need to roam for ll 
of cunning wives, nor for the 
a song, tor 1 have that in 
which shall make the Tor House as 
pleasant a bower, as if it held a merry 
mistress with a throat more tuneful than 
the laverock’s.’ 

So saying, she began to unfold the 
cloth with a mysterious smile, and seat¬ 
ing herself in a stiff* constrained attitifde, 
after trying the strings, and hemming 
two or three times, she sang, in an un¬ 
tutored thougii not unmeludi(MiR voice, 
some stan/as which had probably been 
selected rather for the moral they con¬ 
tained against roaming, than for their 
poetical merit:— 

* My mother s maiiW, when they d«> and Rpin 
They hoinetimes a song ot the ftold-iuouse 

Who, for becansc her livelihood wu** lliin. 

Would uouds go bcek her towiiiKh Hlbtpr« 
house.’ 

Her awkward mode of handling the 
instrument, somewhat like tlie tirst at¬ 
tempt of a school-girl;—her occasional 
mistakes, after which she very deliber¬ 
ately began again;—the plodding ear¬ 
nestness with which she market! the time 
with her feet, as a substitute for her de¬ 
fective ear:—and the verses she had 
chosen for her coup d'essai —would hav'^e 
presented a ludicrous conihinatiou to a 
stranger, though the exhibition must 
have assumed a touching, and almost a 
jfathetic character, to one who knew lier 
affectionate motives, and the assiduous 
hope with which she had studied her 
lesson. Even sir Lionel, whose con- 
scious penetration soon gave him a clue 
to the whole plot, was not altogether 
unmoved by this near proof of her un¬ 
alterable attachment, and by the humility 
which, instead of reproaching, thus en¬ 
deavoured to reclaim him. Taunting 
and contemptuous as he usually was, he 
could not hear to sneer away the tri¬ 
umphant satisfaction at her achievement 
which irradiated her whole countenance; 
bift s^ill wishing to escape the second 


be tinkling 
trolling ot 
my hand 
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rene with which she thteatened him, he 
laid his iiand upon her arm, and, press¬ 
ing it gently, exclaimed—‘ Why, what 
a silly wretch thou art, and ovcrfond ! 
Hast thou taken all these pains to do so¬ 
lace to thy husband ? Gadamercy,Madge! 
my good and gentle Madge! he has not 
deserved it of thee,* He again pressed 
her arm as he concluded, gazing upon 
her at the same time with a kind and not 
ungratided expression. 

These were the first endearments, the 
first softened tones, the first friendly 
looks she had for a long time received; 
and imagining that she beheld in these 
the perfect success of her scheme, and 
the accompHshment of all her hopes, her 
affectionate heart instantly overflowctl 
with a passion of joy. The guitar 
slipped from her unconscious grasp, her 
face became suffused with a flush of 
triumph; the tears gushed from her 
eyes, and, clasping her hands together 
as she fell upon her knees, she exclaim¬ 
ed in a sobbing voice, ‘ Oh, sir Lionel! 
my husband, my dear husband! i would 
do this and ten times more; I would 
even kneel to you and be your humblest 
slave, if you would only love me as was 
once your wont, and not deem that a 
wanton can dote upon you with half so 
fond and faithful a heart as vour wife. 
Oh, if I could once win you from these 
perilous errors-* 

‘Twit! twit! good Madge,* inter¬ 
rupted sir Lionel, who already repented 
the momentary emotion he had betrayed, 
and the scene'to which it had given rise 
—‘ up from your knees, I pr’ythee; and 
no more of this, for it ever irks me to 
see a wliimperitig wife; and I must away, 
for 1 have urgent doings tills morning 
that must be quickly sped.’ 

‘ Wcll-a-day, sir Lionel; was I cry¬ 
ing ? Troth, I knew it not. I will dry 
up my tears if they anger you; but may 
it please you, my dear husband, not to 
leave me till you have heard the rest, 
and the ballad of King Gophetua and 
the Beggar Maid, which it liked you 
once to sing yourself. By Holy Mary! 
it has cost me sore labour and many a 
Weary hour to learn it.* 

‘ My present business brooks no de¬ 
lay, and this hearing must he, therefore, 
for another morning,* said sir Lionel, 
who had not the smallest intention of 
ever listening to more of her minstrelsy, 
thouj^h he was anxious to escape from 
its present infliction without silencing 
her by any Iwrsh or peremptory com- 
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mand. Lady Pitzmaurice was too much 
gratified by what she had achieved to 
oppose her husband*s wishes, and taking 
up her guitar, which she pressed with 
transport to her heart, as if it had been the 
happy means of restoring to her all sir 
I/ioncl*s affection, she hurried, with a 
swelling bosom, to her own apartment, 
to weep with joy, and practise new les¬ 
sons, and con over a fresh ballad. 

She had accomplished wonders in ex¬ 
citing even an evanescent compunction 
in the mind of her husband, hut she 
wanted tact and management to improve 
the trifling advantage she had gained. 
Considering him pledged to hear her 
some other morning, although he had 
only talked of it to get rid of her, she 
beleaguered him about the house, and 
popping unawares upon him with her 
guitar, intercepted his escape, and in¬ 
continently struck up— 

• I road that oiico in Africa, 

A princely wipht did reiffn. 

Who had to name Cophetua, 

Aa poets they did feign.’ 

But the momentary forbearance with 
which sir Lionel hail once listened to 
her was not destined to return. Irate at 
being thus waylaid and pestered, he 
quickly lost patience, and commanded 
her never again to offend him with her 
unwelcome strains, on pain of his lica- 
viest displeasure. Ever obedient to his 
will, she threw aside her instrument, 
forgot presently the skill which it had 
cost lier so much patient drudgery to 
acquire, and finding that she had accom¬ 
plished nothing toward the recovery of 
his affections, while his visits to her 
rival were as frequent as ever, she sunk 
into a deeper dejection than before, al/ 
though no syllable of complaint or re¬ 
proach ever escaped lier lips. 


TALES OF A VOYAGER TO THE ARCTIC 
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The mixture of truth with fiction has 
been condemned by many critics, ami 
the practice evidently tends to mislead 
those who are not correctly acquainted 
with the historic statements. Some of 
the readers of the Recess, for instance, 
have confounded in their minds the fic¬ 
tions of Miss Lee with thegenuinc bio¬ 
graphy of queen Mary of Scotland, and 
others have not distinguished between 
facts and inventions in the novel of 
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Warerley. In the volumes now before 
us, many of the incidents appear to have 
really occurred; but, from the nature 
of the subject, the occasional merjfingof 
these in fiction will not operate as a gross 
or serious delusion. 

Among the tales which the seamen are 
supposeu to relate during the voyage, 
the Shetland romance is one of the most 
striking. 

In one of the small islands (it is said) 
dwelt two fishermen, whom early cir¬ 
cumstances had made the Pyladcs an<l 
Orestes of this remote region, though 
* their persons and tempers were very 
unlike. Petie Winwig was a thickset, 
Dutch-built, heavy-headed calf, with a 
broad, swollen, grinning countenance. 
His cheeks rose like two lumps of blub¬ 
ber on each side of his nose, almost con¬ 
cealing that, as well as his little eyes, 
when he laughed. A perpetual smile of 
good-humor sat upon his face, and his 
well-fatti^ued limbs and body showed 
that care and discontent never prevented 
his stomach from doing its duty in an 
able manner. On the other hand, his 
associate was a perfect wasp, both in 
appearance and activity. He was ‘ a 
lean and hungry-looking' rogue, a com- 
lete ‘Sparc Lassins’ in his way. His 
gurc was tall and bony, with a length 
of arm fit for a king, and an eye as quick 
as a ' donkey’s.’ His looks were prying 
and inquisitive, and the shrewdness of 
his features was greatly heightened by a 
long and liooked nose, which obtained 
for Vim, amongst his countrymen who 
had b^n (as most of them have) in the 
Greenland seas, tlic! designation of the 
Mallernak. This title he indeed well 
sustained, for he was as rapacious, and 
constantly on the wing, as that un¬ 
wearied bird; but he might as justly 
have been called a solan, or a pelican ; 
for, if he could not poise himself in the 
air, and plunge down, like one of them, 
on a shoal of fishes, hcrknew no bounds 
to his desire to obtain them ; nor would 
the possession of all the inhabitants of 
the deep have satisfied his covetousness. 
His real name was Daniel, but he was 
most commonly culled Spiel Trosk, the 
hardest driver of a bargain that ever 
brought goods to Lerwick./ 

The incessant activity of Spiel, and 
the patient industrj; of his partner, ob¬ 
tained for both of them considerable 
wealth and distinction. At length the 
former conceived a supecstitious idea 
that great liolieB would accrue to him by 
TOL. rn. 


some extraordinary means* * His mind 
grew uneasy and anxious, and, instead 
of wearing- the air of an active man of 
business, with a keen and decisive glance 
of the eye, he shewed the restless and 
haggard countenance of a person bereft of 
his property. He began lo prowl and 
roam about now, more in hopes of meet¬ 
ing witlj the gifts of chance than ip Pur¬ 
suit of any determined object, and Ins 
looks grew rapacious from avarice, anil 
angry from disappointment: still he did 
not neglect any of bis former occupa¬ 
tions, Uiough he performed tliem with 
less alacrity of spirit and gratiiicatiou 
than before ; but he was wont to fall 
into reveries and calrnlations upon the 
nature of the event which was to fill up 
the measure of his covetousness, if, ill' 
deed, such a desire can be satiated.* 
Various circumstances concurred \o 
stimulate his ardor. On dropping to 
sleep, he heard a certain word, which he 
never could remember or repeat; and 
his visionary hopes were farther excited 
by finding a piece of pure gold, ot the 
size of a bullet, on the shore, early in 
one of his morning prowls. Gonviiiced 
that the treasures he looked for lay in 
the sea, whence this specimen had roll¬ 
ed, he fished without intermission witli 
a grapnel, about the coast adjoining; 
and, while thus occupied, ‘ he was in¬ 
terrupted by a heavy squall of rain, hail, 
and snow, which drove witii hliiiding 
fury over the ocean, full iiT his face; and, 
though he cared little for neather, he 
thought it us well to seek shelter in a 
kind of cavern in the rocks, foreseeing 
that the tempest would not last long. 
Thither he retreated, not by entering at 
its mouth, for the sea constantly poured 
in at that opening, but by descending 
a wide gap in its roof, which led by 
craggy steps to the cavity. A dark 
and dreary retreat was this cavern, and 
of unusual formation, for it was not a 
blind cave, penetrating directly into the 
cliff, but a vast gallery or tunnel, which 
opened on* one side of a steep headland, 
and pierced through to the other, allow¬ 
ing the waves to rush and tumble along 
its gloomy gulf, till they foamed oat a% 
the end opposite to that at which they 
entered. K-om the position of the ex¬ 
ternal rocks, waves in constant succes¬ 
sion were directed through it, and a 
perpetual roar reverberated in its hollow 
Dowels. Few but adventurous and 
thoughtless tails had ever ventured with¬ 
in its interior, and their curiosity lei 
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tliem not fur; while the mure mature, 
who had no motive lor encountering iu 
diiiiculties, were contented with warning 
their children not to fall down the riu 
that led to it, which ffaped amidst u 
cluster of heather atthe nack of the pro¬ 
montory, and with handing down its 
name of the Nikkur Holl, as they had 
received it from their fathers. Trosk 
left the low beach, and hurried round 
the hill, to the opening' tliat conducted 
to the ciiasm; for the storm came pelting 
down more angrily than he liad expect¬ 
ed, and so thickly fell tln^ sleet, that he 
could scarcely see to pick his way 
through the peat bogs that lay at the 
foot of the acclivity, deluged as they 
were with the little rills that descended 
into them. He had not sought ‘ the 
yawn,* as the mouth of the rift w'as call¬ 
ed; since he had been a youth, hut he 
found it with little difficulty. On en¬ 
tering, however, he perceived that its 
gulf was much less practicable to him 
now than he had been used to consider 
it, when younger and more venturesome; 
and, though he was an expert climber, he 
felt no inclination to penetrate farther 
within its abyss, than n*as re<{(usite to 
screen him from the driving of the tem¬ 
pest. At about ten or twelve feet below 
the edge, there was a shelf formed by the 
rojection of a ledgeof rock, and to this 
e let himself down, and having seabed 
himself at length under the lee of a 
block of stoncy he drew out his piece of 
gold from his pocket, and renewed his 
contemplations. His chief endeavour 
was to recollect if fie had ever heard of 
a vessel having been cast away in the 
neighbourhood; for to some such oc¬ 
currence he attributed the presence of 
the golden bullet; and he wished, be¬ 
sides, to flatter a hope he had conceived, 
that this prize was only the harbinger of 
a greater treasure; hut with all his re¬ 
trospection, he could recall no tradition 
of a shipwreck near his native isle, and 
he remained lost in amazement and 
doubt. Meanwhile the face of the hea¬ 
vens became less obscure with clouds, 
the wind no longer howled over the 
mouth of the gulf, and the deep echoing 
bellow of the troubled surge within 
the Nikkur Holl was the only sound 
distin^ishahle. The fisherman, how¬ 
ever, did not awaken from the reverie 
into which he had fallen, but remained 
sitting, almost unconsciously, on the 
ledge within the yawn. He was calling 
over in Ins mind the names of sever;3 


old persons, from wlium he meant to 
inquire what vessels had been lost on 
the coast within their memory, and was 
scarcely aware that he was not seated 
by his own hearth, when a voice whis¬ 
pered slowly in Ins ear, ‘ Car-mil-Iian.* 
‘Good God!’ cried Spiel, starting up 
and looking fearfully down the anyss, 
whence the sound seemed to come; ‘ this 
is the. word that haunts me in my sleep! 
what ran it mean?’ MHiat is Carmilhan ? 
he would have saul, but he felt unwill¬ 
ing to prommnrt* the strange term, 
though he now recognised it as that 
whicTi lie had so long endeavoured to 
utter. He routiuuccl a few moments 
grazing into th<^ dark void beneath, and 
listening to the roaring waves, which 
seemed to wrestle unceasingly within 
the craggy oiilrails of the hill, till a de¬ 
gree of alarm overcame him, and he 
turned to ascend the sides of the rift; 
but, just as his last foot was withdiawii 
over the upper edge, a slight breath of 
wind passed out, and muttered ‘Carinil- 
han.*—‘ Carmilhan!’ repented Trosk 
with violence; ‘ gracious Heaven, why 
is this unknown word thus spoken to 
me?’ He then rushed down the hill, 
and stopped not till lie had hastened a 
great way toward his cottage.’ 

On another occasion, Spiel, while pur¬ 
suing his sub-marine inquisition, saw a 
figure on the ridge of the Nikkur Holl, 
and, after gazing on the spirit, ‘began 
to haul With care upon his line. He 
pulled with force, hut the liooks still 
clung firmly to the liottom, and, though 
ilie swell of the waves jerked liard ujioii 
the rope, it kept its grasp. Spiel pulled 
still stronger, and brought his skin close 
over the spot by his tugging; but the 
grapnel kept its hold, lie strained hard, 
just as the clouds were about to shut out 
the light of the moon; the impediment 
gave way, and he believed the line had 
broken, for he felt no weight; but, in an 
instant, sometliing large and dark rose 
up above the surface of the water, over 
which he bent, as if disposed to spring 
into the boat. He fixed his eyes upon 
it, with his hands extended to grasp it, 
whatever it might be; and as the water, 
which liad now assumed a sparkling ap- 
earance, separated to give it passage, 
e saw inscribed upon a round black 
mass of something, though what he 
could not define, the hatefiu word Gar- 
milhan. It stopped scarcely half an in¬ 
stant above the surface, and again sunk, 
as quickly as it had risen; but Trosk, 
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reiidcrcil desperate by this repetition of 
bis toniiciir, plunged Ids arm swiftly 
after it, and caught it by its hair: this 



disappeared, and lie niuld nut see what 
sort of slippery matter remained in it. 
A groan of despair, urged almost to mad¬ 
ness, burst from the Rps of the iisher- 
mun at this defeat, and he gnashed his 
teeth and tore his hair with vexation.’ 

He afterwards met with a strange 
figure in a magic boat, ‘ a little withered 
old man, who sat quite stiff and upright 
on the rowers’ bench, and neither moved 
bis head nor his body to the right or to 
the left. His face was thin and sharp, 
and covered by a dry, wrinkled, tawny 
skin, stretched tightly over the stringy 
muscles winch formed his cheeks anl 
lips. His dress was of bright ;fellow 
canvas, or something like it, ani a red 
nightcap covered his head, with its point 
sticking upright in the air, wdiile in his 
hand he held a kind of instrument that 
resembled a harpoon at one end and a 
blubber-fork at the otlier.’ 

After a while, during which this vi* 
sitor seemed to be a lifeless corpse, ‘ it 
slowly began to move. Its eyes opened, 
but at first they were lifeless, ana void 
of sight, and turned in their sockets 
with a ghastly rolling, winch, if it did 
not terrify the Slietlauder, made him 
push off the strange boat from his own 
Avith a feeling of IioiTor. Shortly after, 
the lips quivered, and were drawn apart 
into a fearful grin, Avliich shelved gums 
large and tootldess, and expanded into 
a frightful gape, Avlience a deep sigh, or 
rather groan, issuetl, along with a blast 
of vapour, mure like the smoke of giin- 
ipowder tlian the stt‘um of breath. l)pon 
seeing tins. Spiel mechanically shipped 
- his oar over the stern of Ins boat, and 
began to skull her a little way olf; but, 
reflecting that lie was acting like a cow¬ 
ard, he put her Iiead about again. In the 
mean Avliile, life seemed to have laken 
ossession of the stranger, and he turned 
is eyes toward Trosk, and said, in a 
voice of uncommon expression, ‘ Where 
am ] ?* Tins was uttered in Dutch ; and 
the fisherman, who was partially ac¬ 
quainted with that language, from hav¬ 
ing associated with Avhale-catchers and 
traders from Holland, exclaimed in the 
same tongue, ‘ Who are yon?’ ‘ 1 am 
one sitting in a boat,’ answered the 
stranger, somewhat sharply, ‘ to whom 
it would have been better for you to have 
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given an answer tliuu a question.'-- 
‘ Why V said Spiel drily, for he was not, 
a man to be lectured.—‘ Hecaiise,’ said 
the other, ‘ I could liavc satisfied quus- 
tions you might have liked to ask.*— 
** You have not satisfied one which I 
asked just now,’ cried the fisherman ; 

‘ hut 1 have no mind to wrangle with 
you. You are at one of the Shetland 
isles—one of tlie outer Skerries—whence 
do you come? and wliy do you come in 
this strange fashion ?’—‘What is strange 
to you is not strange to me,’ replied the 
little man. ‘ i came over the sea to look 
for the Carmilhan.’—‘ For the devil !' 
ejaculated Spiel.—‘ I have no need to 
look for /liuiy said the stranger.—‘ In 
the name of God! what is liie Carinll- 
haiip’ cried the fisherman fervently.— 

‘ ] answer no questiuiis put in that man* 
ner, exclaimed the little man, wriggling' 
about as if in pain, and groaning as if 
he growled.—‘ 1 say wiiat is the Gar- 
milnaii?’ repeated Spi*‘l, not heeding 
the anguish of the stranger. TheCar- 
miihan is nothing now,'said the other; 

‘ but once she was as brave a ship .as 
ever bore a mast.’—‘A ship!’ cried 
Trosk.—‘ Yes, a ship,’ reneated tlie 
stranger; and, when she was lost among 
these islands, she carried more gold than 
had floated in any vessel before her.’— 
‘Where was she lost, and when?’ ex¬ 
claimed the fisheriiun.—‘ It is nearly a 
hundred years since shi* was wrecked,’ 
replied the little man, ‘ and it u as in the 
night; so that, thougli I was on hoard 
of her at the time, 1 know not tlie pi-e 
cise s]K>t, but 1 am come hither tu dis¬ 
cover it.’—‘A hundred years ago!’ cried 
the Shetlandman, ‘ you on sluphuard a 
hundred years ago! lb*ay how old are 
you?’—‘Old enough to liave sailed in 
the Carmilhan,’ replied the stranger 
‘ But why do you marvel ?—Pray flow 
old isChriss Mulrill ?*—‘ A hundred and 
ten, I am told,* said S^iiel; ‘ yet how 
came you to know her? —‘ I knew lici 
when a child,’ said tlie other.—‘ Wlml 
can you want with the treasui'e ?' cried 
the fisherman, ‘ what need has a man of 
your years of money ?—Teach me how 
to find the gold; I will take tlie trouble 
of raising it, and we will share it between 
us,*—‘ Yes, and how sliall 1 be sure of 
your keeping yogr engagement?’ said 
the Htde man, siieeringly.—‘ Be always 
with me,* answered the other. ‘ We will 
divide the money as we obtain it; and, 
should I offer to wrong you, do you reveal 
the secret to my enemies. The fear that 
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another may learn the situation of the 
wreck, will oe a bond sufficiently strong 
to ensure my fidelity.*—‘ Well,he it so, 
replied the stranger. ‘ But art thou a 
man of courage ? The first step requires 
a strong heart. Spiel Trosk.*—‘ You 
know my name, ola carl !* cried the fish¬ 
erman, in amazement. ‘ How comes 
this ?*—‘ I knew your father, though 
ou did not,* answered tlie stranger, in 
is evasive way j ‘ and I know more 
than you could demand, though you 
should sit here to question, and 1 to 
make replies, till another century were 
added to my age, 1 ask you, are you a 
man of courage V —‘ Try me, and learn,* 
replied the Shetlander.—‘ You must try 
yourself,* said the other man, ‘ and, if 
you follow my directions, you will learn 
the spot where the riches of the (Jarmil- 
han fie hidden. You must go, just be¬ 
fore midnight, to the most remote and 
desolate place in yon island, and you 
must take a cow with you, and, having 
killed it, you must get some one to wrap 
you up in her fresh hide. You must 
then be laid down, and left alone on the 
wild heath, and, ere the clock strikes the 
first hour of morning, your desires will 
be satisfied.’—‘ That is the wav in which 
old EngroVs son was lost, Ijody and 
soul!* exclaimed Trosk, in a tone of 
abliorrence. ‘Thou art Satan!’ con¬ 
tinued he, again skulling his boat away 
—‘ thou art Beelzebub, old tempter, the 
prince of darkness—aroint thee, demon! 
1 defy thee —‘Thou art an utter fool,’ 
bawled the old man to Spiel, as be fled 
hastily from him, ‘ A bubble-blinded 
bottle-nose! May the curse of avarice 
hang over thee! May the thirst of gold 

choke thee! May the -* hut the 

fisherman, by rowing away, was soon 
too far from the fittm man to hear his 
exclamations.’ 

The fishermen in the sequel were re¬ 
duced to poverty, and Spiel, in despe¬ 
ration, resolved to resort to the perilous 
charm. He followed the stranger’s di¬ 
rections, and, after a storm, fi)und him¬ 
self near the announced spot.—‘ He could 
now distinguish the roll of the waves on 
the shore, flowing as they were wont in 
calm weather, and he attempted to dis¬ 
cover the time by the rise of the tide; 
for there was not the least sign of dawn, 
though the sky was brilliantly enlight¬ 
ened. He listened attentively, and heard 
not only the brawling 'murmur*of the 
sea 'pouring among the shingles, hut a 
burst ef solemn music mingled with it. 


—^yet so faint that he was not convinced 
of its reality. A pause ensued,—again 
a strain of harmony floated on the un¬ 
troubled air,—and again it was lost, as 
a gust of wind swept up the dell. Again 
he heard it louder than before, and he 
fancied it approaefu^d him; and, as it 
continued, he believed he could distin¬ 
guish the tunc of a psalm he had heard 
sung by the crew of a, Dutch herring- 
buss which had been off the Skerries in 
the pr(‘eeding summer. Although, when 
the wind rose, be lost tlie sound, yet, 
whenever there was a lull, he was satis¬ 
fied that it gradually drew nearer, and 
he could now trace its advance, winding 
slowly up tlie glens from below, towaia 
that in which he was extended. At 
length it was so distinct thatheivas per¬ 
suaded it must have crossed the ledge 
that Dounded the brink of the plain, and 
he endeavoured to raise his head, that 
he might gain a view of the source of 
this extraordinary melody. There was 
a loose fragment of stone near him, and 
by dint of wriggling and pushing him¬ 
self along like a seal, he contrived to 
elevate his head upon it, and, looking 
forth, he beheld along and gleamy pro¬ 
cession approaching over the quaking 
hT>g on which he had at first been lain. 
Sorrow and dejection were marked on 
the countenances of the beings who com¬ 
posed the troop, and their nabiliments 
appeared heavy with moisture, and 
dripping like fresh sea-weeds. They 
drew close up to him, and were silent. 
First cagie the musicians, whose instru¬ 
ments he had heard so long and so anx¬ 
iously, hut he could not scrutinise them 
much, for, as they advanced opposite to 
him, they wheeled off to the right and 
left. The front space was immediately 
occupied by a varied groupe who ap¬ 
peared, by their deportment, to precede 
some object of great distinction, which 
boon presented itself to view. This was 
a tall, bulky, though well-built man, 
whose capacity of belly was prcmerly 
balanced by the protuboranoq ol that 
part which honour has assumed to her¬ 
self. His head was not little, and his 
face appeared rather swollen. His shoul¬ 
ders were wide, and were clothed in a 
full coat of broad-cloth, fashioned after 
the manner of the fourth generation 
past. Its skirts reached below his knees, 
round which they curved. It was col¬ 
larless, but sleeves vastly deep hung 
from tlie arms, the cuffs of which were 
adorned with cut-steel buttons of great 
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circumference and brig^htness. Broad 
bands of rich gold lace covered every 
seam and edge, more glorious in the 
eyes of the beliolder tliaii the setting 
sun, and tiie lapels of a quilted vest 
hung down from the inin«*nse orb of his 
bowels, heavy with the precious metal 
that braided them. His thighs were ar¬ 
rayed in breeches of scarlet velvet, silk 
hose disguised his legs, and large square- 
toed shoes covered his feet, and lent 
their thongs to support gold buckles of 
great breadth, wliicli glittered witli pre¬ 
cious stones. On his head was placed 
a long, flowing, flaxen, curling wig, 
surmounted by a small three-cornered 
cocked hat, buttoned up with gold bands, 
and a long, straight, basket-hiked sword 
hung, suspended in a broad, buff-em¬ 
broidered belt, by his side. In hisduind 
he held a gold-headed rattan, of^reat 
length and thickness; and close hy his 
side walked a black boy, bearing a long, 
twisted, grotesquely-fashioned pipe* 
which he occasionally offered to his lord, 
who stopped and gave a solemn puff or 
two, an(f then proceeded. When he 
came immediately opposite to Spiel, he 
stood still and erect, and a number of 
others ranged themselves on his right 
hand and on his left, whose dresses were 
fine, but not so splendid as their su¬ 
perior’s, and they bore pipes of common 
form only. Behind these drew up a 
groupe of persons, many of whom were 
Udies, some bearing infants in their 
arms, others leading children by their 
hands, all dressed in strange^d gor¬ 
geous apparel; and, lastly, came a body 
of men and lads, with big loose trowsers, 
thick heavy jackets, and red worsted 
night-caps, whom Trosk instantly knew 
to De Dutch sailors, Bach of these had 
a q^uid of tobacco stuck in his cheek, 
- and a short blackened pipe in bis mouth, 
which he sucked in melancholy silence. 
The fisherman lay still, and saw this 
grim troop assemble around him with 
feelings of mingled alarm and wonder; 
his heart did not sink, for it was kept 
alive by fearful curiosity, but cold sweats 
gathered upon his brow. Presently, the 
principal figure looked round, and seeing 
bis attendants all in their stations, he 
took his pipe from the hands of the 
negro, and began to smoke in long and 
deep-drawn wTiiffs; and this seemed as 
a signal to the rest to follow his example, 
for, immediately, every mouth was in 
action, and whichever way Spiel cast his 
looks, h« beheld nothing Irat glotving 


tubes and gleaming eyes turned toward 
him. Notwithstanding the smoke, he 
could plainly distinguisli the features and 
the drosses of this ghastly crew, and 
could see the stars dearly gliinineriAg 
through them ; and now gleams of lire 
and electric flashes began to slioot across 
the heavens, and the sky grew more vi¬ 
vidly bright than it had been. He per^ 
ceived that his ghostly visitants were 
closing slowly upon him, that their 
ranks grew more dense, and the space 
between him and them more narrow, 
while their puffs became more violent. 
He was naturally a bold, and, indeed, a 
desperate man, and he had come to the 
glen with the desire of conversing with 
beings of another world; but, when he 
beheld this strange nmltitude about to 
overwhelm him, his courage yielded, and 
his frame shook. The appearance of the' 
black boy occasioned him more terror 
than all the rest; for, never having seen 
a negro in those distant isles, he beUeved 
him to be a little devil. His terror was 
redcmblcd, when, on turning his eyes 
up to look at the sky, he perceived close 
behind him the little man who had ac¬ 
costed him in the skifl', sitting now as 
rigidly upright as before, with a pipe in 
his mouth, nmich he 8e**med to hold there 
as if in grave mockcM-y of all the as¬ 
sembly, Trosk started convulsively, and 
a choking sensation seised his throat; 
but, summoning all bis energy, he mas¬ 
tered It; and directing himself to the 
principal person before him, beexclaiiii/- 
ed, ‘ in the name of him ye obey, who 
are ye ? and what want yc all with me ?* 
The great man gave three puffs, more 
solemnly than ever, tipon this adjura¬ 
tion, and then, taking the, pipe slowly 
from his lips, and giving it to his at¬ 
tendant, he replied, in a tone of chilling 
formality, ‘ I am Aldret Janz Duu- 
drellesy Vandcr-Swelter, whilome com¬ 
mander of the good ship ('annilliAii, 
which was cast away on the inhospitable 
rocks of this island, so that ail on board 
perished.* 'I'hese arc mine ofiicers, these 
my passengers, and these the mariners 
forming iny gallant crew. AVhy hast 
thou called us up from our peacidul 
bowers, at the liottom of the ocean, 
where we rest softly on beds of ooxe, 
and smoke our pipes in quiet, listening 
to the songs ot merniaioH ?’ Spiel had 
expected to commune witli spirits, good 
or bad, but be had not anticipated a visit 
from the captain of the vessel he wished 
to rifle; and* indeed, the question he 
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had to propose was rather an aukward 
one to put to Mynheer Vander-Swelter, 
for g'hosts are m general tenacious of 
hidden treasure, anti a Dutch ghost was 
likely to be more tenacious than any 
other, and, in particular, the spirit of 
a commander in whose charge a treasure 
had been placed, since he miglit still 
think he had a right to preserve it for 
the true owners, or at least for their 
heirs lawfully begotten and duly qua¬ 
lified. But this was no time for deli¬ 
beration, and the prospect of gaining 
his wishes poured like a reviving cor¬ 
dial over the soul of tlie fisherman, and 
washed away his terror.—‘ I would 
know,' replied he, ‘ where I can find tlie 
treasure with which your ship was la¬ 
den.*—‘At the bottom of the sea,* an¬ 
swered the captain witli a groan, which 
was echoed by all his crew—‘ At what 
place?' said Spiel.—‘In the Nikkur- 
Noss,* said the Dutchman. ‘ WouUrst 
thou know more?’—‘ Yes, how much 
shall 1 get?* said Spiel.—‘ More than 
you will ever spend,* replied the cap¬ 
tain; and the little man grinned behind 
Trosk’s head, and the whole company 
laughed loud.—‘Hast thou done with 
me?* said the commander.—‘ Yes, I 
have,’ answered Spiel.—‘Thanks, and 
fare thee well !*—‘ Farewell, till we meet 
again,* said Vander-Sweltor,facingahout 
and marching off, preceded by his musi¬ 
cians, and fmlowed by his officers, pas¬ 
sengers, and crew, all puffing their pipes 
in majestic solemnity; and again the 
grave music was heard winding down 
the dell.’ 

Spiel resolved to dive for the treasure, 
followed by the faithful Petie. He de¬ 
scended the chasm. ‘ Whilst stripping, 
he fancied he saw sometiiing glean* 
through the water, beneath wliere the 
link was placed, and being ready, he 
plunged at once and grasped a heavy 
l)ody, which he brought up. It was a 
small, iron-bound box, which he opened 


Carmilhan uttered with a titter, as he 
had often heard it whispered. He looked 
round and saw nothing, and snnled at 
his own imagination. He cast his eyes 
on the casket of ducats, and felt re-ani¬ 
mated. Again he <lisappeared beneath 
the surface of the water ; but he never 
rose again. A wild laugh re-ec!ioed 
through the vault as he went down, and 
only a few bubbles came up at the place 
where he had plunged in. Petie returned 
alone, but he returned an altered man. 
His mind had given way under the re¬ 
peated shocks It had received, and lie 
gradually sunk into a state of idiocy. 
He paid no more attention to fishing or 
to husbandry; every thing about him 
went to decay ; he sold liis boat, and all 
he possessed, to support himself, and 
his only pleasure or recreation consisted 
in wtndering about the sides of the Voe, 
or ascending the Nikkur-Noss, mutU;r- 
ing to himself, or looking anxiously 
into vacancy, as if he expected to see 
the spirit of Mynheer Vander-Swelter 
start up from behind every stone. J^'roin 
this conduct lie soon acquired the name 
of daft Petie, and became an object both 
of pity and of terror to his countrymen, 
who, however, quickly abandoned the 
coast, to which he used principally to 
resort, as a place infested by beings of 
another world.’ 


STRONG IMPRESSIONS, by tkc iVrilCY 
who styles himself Gilbert Earle ; 
fTornfj^e Friendship’s OpferinJ 
for Iw7. 

Not more than twice have I seen the 
lovely maiden in the e^ourse of my life. 
She has merely flashed across the jmlh 
of my existence, a.s a briglit meteor 
across the starry heaven, to which a 
traveller’s eyes are turned. Siie has 
been scarcely more intimately connected 
witli me than that with him; ycx tin* 


by force; and he found in it a mass of gleam has remained impressed upon my 
golden coin. There was enoifgh to liave mental vision, long after the object has 


enriched the finder and his partner for 
their lives, and Petie loudly entreated 
Spiel to ascend, and tamper no longer 
^th danger; but Trosk only looked 
upon what he had gained as tlie first 
fruits of his long labours. He drew in 
his breath for another dive, though a 
rush of angry waves had rolled through 
the gulf, and the wind had begun to 
bellow. He stepped down to the water'iii 
edge, hut started, for be heard the word 


been removed. I scarcely know whence 
arose the strong interest I have felt con¬ 
cerning her; for our meetings have been 
brief, transient, and far between. Our 
lots have been, in uo degree, cast in to¬ 
gether. She has been to me more as 
one in a book, or in a dream, than as a 
real person;—and yet I have started at 
her sight, and been thrilled at the sound 
of her voice, as though she, had been the 
love of my youth and of my whole life 
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whose form 1 may never see,—whose 
voice may never bless my ear, again! 

Was it because she was so beautiful ? 
—In some degree, 1 believe it was.— 
Beauty! what floods of intense delight 
hast thou not poured, in thy richness, 
over my senses and rny soul!—What 
deep raj)ture, calm from its very excess, 
have 1 not drunk, as I have stood gaz* 
ing on thee as an abstract thing, an em¬ 
bodying of the essence of all loveliness, 
the palpable presence of the beautiful to 
mortal vision ! Inanimate nature is beau¬ 
tiful, and the soul drinks peace from its 
contemplation. The woods are beautiful 
when they shine beneath the rich light 
of leafy June;—when many-coloured 
autumn tinges them with its deep hues, 
and waves them with its sweeping winds; 
—when they bud into life in spring, 
and even when they stand desolate kmid 
the snows of winter, stretching^ their 
forked branches, as in remonstrance, to¬ 
ward the sky!—Tiie waters, too, are 
beautiful,—from the tinkling rill and the 
lively broolc, to the mighty stream and 
the vast sea itself;—^beautiful in smiles 
and brightness, in terrors and in storms! 
The mountains are beautiful,—sublime! 
Sihmee reigns among the dark pines— 
grandeur and desolation sit upon the 
snow-clad peak, and in the deep unfa¬ 
thomable ravine ! Nature is beautiful in 
all her aspects, and in every mood;—in 
tile lake, and in the s(si, in the meadow, 
and in the mountain, in the soft breath 
«'ind verdure of May, and in the iron- 
bound ruggedness of winter!—But what 
portion of the system of the universe, 
in its chosen spots, in its happiest mo¬ 
ments, can equal human beauty in its 
power over the human soul! Who, that, 
in the season of his hot youth, has im¬ 
bibed Aie draughts of woman’s beauty, 
■’but will own the thrill to the very core, 
which has rushed indescribably, through 
him, as he hung upon those deep and 
dangerous delicts! 

Thus have I gazed on beauty,—as I 
have gazed on a picture, as I have list¬ 
ened to sweet music! A, picture has 
sometimes haunted me for months;— 
my ears have often fed upon a snatch of 
song, a swell of sound, as though they 
were a corporeal and tangible enjoy¬ 
ment. Thus, with equal abstraction, 
have I contemplated some beauty; thus 
did I contemplate Agatha's, when I saw 
her for the first time . 

It was at Jena that this happened.— 
Youth burned in my veins, poetry pos¬ 


sessed my head and heart. The life of 
my companions in tlic town, seemed to 
me coarse, cold, and feeble. 1 used to 
wander in the woods and fields. An un¬ 
defined vacuum seemed to exist in my 
mind—a vague uant—an aspiring and 
reaching at something higher. That 
period gave its tinge to my life. My 
character was formed then; or rather, ft 
has scarcely changed since,—for 1 can¬ 
not call any thing, so dreary, vague, 
and unsubstantial, formed at all. 

Agatha was then with her father, who 
was a general in the Austrian service.— 
It was a time of war, and they were 
passing through Jena to join the army, 
—that is, he was going to the army, 
white she was to remain as close to the 
rear as safety pcrmitt<>d. But she never 
thought of safety; slie would, willingly, 
have shared the dangers, as well as tlie 
fatigues and liardships of war, so that 
she might have been with her father,— 
that father in whom all the aflections of 
her enthusiastic heart, all the energies 
of her noble mind, were concentred.— 
But he valued and loved this a<bnirab1e 
being as she merited :—more was im¬ 
possible. In proportion, therefore, with 
her desire to accompany him, was his 
inflexibility that she should not. 

At this time, I saw her only one even¬ 
ing. But the instant my eyes lighted 
upon her, 1 felt as if I now belndd the 
incarnation of that ideal vision of beauty 
wliich had flitted across my waking re¬ 
veries, and iny dreams in sleep, tiere 
was that union of diversified excellences 
which my own heated fancy had so often 
fixed together, but which I scarcely 
could think or hope existed in nature ? 
When I first saw her, she was singing, 
—singing one of those hymns (I may 
truly call them) of national exciieriient 
and feeling, which, at that time, swarm* 
cd through our country. All the nobler 
and more exalted sentiments of the hu¬ 
man heart were gathered on her counte* 
nance and in her accent. Patriotism— 
the excitation of war in a just—in the 
only just cause, national defence,—ha¬ 
tred, in the only state in which it U & 
virtue, against national oppressors,— 
these, softened and embelhsned by the 
reflection that one, dearer to her than 
ail the world, was to share in the dan¬ 
gers to which she was sparring on her 
countrymen, gave added power to the 
supreme lovminess of her features and 
melody of her voice, while they receiv¬ 
ed, in return, that influence over tlie 
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90u1» derivable from nothing but beauty 
and sweet music. 

It was fated that, on this evening, I 
should see Agatha, in all the various 
moods and moments'most becoming to a 
fvoman. The tone of her song turned 
the conversation upon war,—its excite¬ 
ment, its dangers, its terrors; and she 
related a etory of a touciiing circum¬ 
stance which she had half witnessed in 
the last campaign, in a manner which 
displayed her in woman’s chosen and 
fittest character—the handmaid and mi¬ 
nister of pity. Her tale was simply of 
a soldier’s bride, who accompanied him 
to the war, whose husband was killed 
in action, and who, after searching the 
field for his corpse, had died upon it, in 
bringing an intant into this miserable 
world, m a manner so typical of utter 
misery. The orphaned child had been 
sent to the town in the rear, where 
Agatha then was—she fostered and 
adopted it. 

The next time that 1 saw Agatha was, 
from its circumstances, as much in unison 
with the tone of my mind, at the time, 
as the first had been. She then Iiad 
given food and form to the wild visions 
of a youthful brain:—now her appear¬ 
ance chimed in, in equal unison, with 
my stricken, spent, and desolate heart. 

It was at a village in Saxony ; 1 had 
stopped there, and had afterwards wan¬ 
dered from my inn, almost unconscious¬ 
ly, till i found myself in the church¬ 
yard. Images of death peopled my 
thoughts; 1 paused,and looked around 
me. While 1 ^ chewed the cud of these 
bitter fancies,’ I was roused by the loud 
stroke of the cliurch-bell, which began 
to toll as for a burial: and so, assuredly, 
it was ; for, on looking up, 1 perceived 
a long procession approaching the 
church-yard, and, from its trappings and 
general aspect, easily distinguishable 
as a funeral: As it advanced, I per¬ 
ceived it to be that of a military man ; 
for there was a considerable number of 
troops both before and after the body, 
and [ could distinguish the charger of 
the deceased, led qTong in his military 
accoutrements, typici^l of the rank of 
his late master, i stood aside to let the 
procession pass on. It was in unison 
with my train ef thought, and yet re¬ 
lieved me from the intensity of its in¬ 
dividualisation. There is something 
very imposing in a military funeral. 
Though the trade is that of death, yet 
»o opposed is it to mourning, that there 


always seems something incongruous, 
yet not disagreeably so, in its signs, 
when displayed by a soldier. A brief 
sigh, with a passing Hequiescai oyer his 
slain comrade, is all that we look for at 
his hands. A funeral, on the contrary, 
bespeaks that the deceased died by dis¬ 
ease, not the sword ; for brief are the 
obsequies of those who fall in battle. 
As the body approached, I turned my 
eyes instinctively toward the chief 
mourner. A thrill like electricity shot 
througli every hhre of my frame—for it 
was Agatha 1 It was her father’s burial 
—she was following him to the grave ! 

If in the very l)udding-time of my 
youth, when our meeting was in the in¬ 
tercourse of society, 1 had regarded her 
almost as a being of another world, 
there was surely nothing in her appear¬ 
ance now, to make her seem more earth¬ 
ly. Her hair was parted on her brow 
—her face was deadly pale—her form 
seemed statue-like, so still and equable 
was her bearing, although she, in fact, 
moved onward. Her eyes, too, shining 
and conspicuous in her pale countenance 
—fixed and full of grief, though tear¬ 
less, as they were—seemed, to my ex¬ 
cited mind, to shed a light too deep and 
holy for mere hufnanity. 

I never saw her again !—but, to iny 
mental eyes, her image still is present; 
from my mental ears, her voice passes 
not away. 


cradock’s literary and miscella¬ 
neous MEMOIRS. 18^. 

Having entertained our readers on a 
former occasion with the reminiscences 
of this literary veteran, we are induced 
by the appearance of an additional vo¬ 
lume to give another treat of the same 
kind,—certainly not equal to the first, 
yet not destitute of amusement and in¬ 
formation. The new volume is chiefly 
devoted to the account of a tour in 
France, undertaken in the year 1783. 

A visit to ^the cathedral of Paris is 
thus noticed :—‘ It has been said that, 
in order to make a complete church, 
the choir of Beauvais, the nave of Ami¬ 
ens, the portal of Rbeims, the bells of 
Chartres, and the towers of Ndtre-Dame 
at Paris, must all combine.' Mont/au- 
con affinns that this cathedral was for¬ 
merly a temple dedicated to Jupiter, 
and, indeed, one inscription, found in 
these later times, seems much to confirm 
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this opinion. Tlie grand altar is en- 
crusted with marble; the front h of 
porphyry, variously adorned; and the 
n^re of tlie Virgin, which is in the 
midst of the niche, holding our Lord 
upon her knees, is one of the best works 
or Coutoux the elder. The finest pic¬ 
ture is by Vanloo, In a side chapel, of 
Saint Borromeo, administering the sa> 
crament to a woman dyingof the plague. 
In the treasury is a smsdl bit of wood, 
with a Latin inscription, giving by it 
certain lands to the church;—^an easy 
mode of conveyance this, and as effec¬ 
tual, perhaps, as a hundred skins of 

E archmont, Camden, in his account of 
[aiupshire, ventures to declare, that 
* the plainness of those times of letting 
lands is well worth the comparing witn 
the present intricateprolixity.’—‘ Then,’ 
says he, ‘ it passed for good,— 


* From me and mine, to thee and thi^lp, 

As pood and as fall, as ever they dime were. 
To witness that this is sooth, 

I bite this white wax wltli my tooth.’ 


The duke of Orleans, afterwards so in¬ 
famous for his debauchery and political 
criminality,ascended withaballoon dur¬ 
ing Mr. Cradock’s stay in Paris. The 
aerostatic science was then in its infancy: 
—‘ There was much mystery at Pans, 
and elsewhere, concerning this balloon, 
nor is it yet fully explained, what was 
the real cause of it. I belonged to a 
club at the Conti coffee-house, at the 
foot of the Pont-Neuf, and, in the public 
room there, several English gentlemen 
made a loud jest of this idle report when 
first spread; but baron Calemberg called 
me aside, and said, * The duke of Or¬ 
leans will certainly ascend with the bal¬ 
loon, and, if you and any of your friends 
sbbuld wish for tickets, 1 will with great 
..^easure readily supply them.’ This of 
course begot no small surprise, and 1 
wrote to the baron in consequence, and 
with apologies informed him, that a very 
numerous party would thankfully accept 
the favour offered. A spacUmi booth, 
with refreshments, was prepared; and, 
at the time' announced, we descried, at 
a distance, a splendid escort of horse¬ 
men and carriages on the road from Pari s 
to Saint-CloucT As the duke advanced, 
the passages were opened for him, and, 
with a stern look, be rather hastily step¬ 
ped into the car. The other aeronauts 
were in readiness, and immediately 
sprang up, and were precipitated into a 
region of snow or half-melted ice. The 
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duke, it was said, cut the ropes with 
sword, and they instantly fell* TlwrW' 
was at last only just gas enough left Ih 
the balloon to prevent their being en¬ 
tirely dashed to pieces. How tUs 
strange adventurO^riginated I know 
not; It was thonghlH^inany that a gPOAt 
wager depended upon it. But after¬ 
wards 1 wan assured, that, in some high 
company, the duke's conduct had been 
veiy severely reflected upon at Gibraltar* 
and that, in the heat of wine, ho had 
made this daring engagement as a deci¬ 
sive proof of his courage.’ 

Other Scenes at Paris, —‘ Our pre¬ 
sent time was chiefly occupied in visit¬ 
ing and being visited ;* for we had be¬ 
fore examined most of the curiosities in 
Paris. It has been frequently asserted 
that at this period few, if a^, foresaw 
a revolution; yet old lord mrdenstoii 
had strongly predicted something of the 
kind during his residence in Prance. 
But surely, though no * airy Wonders* 
loudly proclaimed its fate, jwt many 
prodigies in some measure foretold a 
most important change: 

* A feeble sovernment. eluded Uwe, 

A factious i^opulace, luxurious nobles, 

And all the maladies of einlclng states*' 

The English at Paris very much fre¬ 
quented a most excellent coffoo house at 
the foot of the Podt-Neuf; indeed they 
held a kind of regular club there; ana 
one of the party had once openly ex¬ 
pressed much ridicule of a De par Ic Rou 
which he had read under ground when 
he examined the stone-quarries. This 
was reported to the police, and he ve- 
ceived a strong reproof for it; and tlds 
was not the only instance where notke 
had been taken,of^e too hold assertions 
of foreigners. ' We had likewise anotter 
place of rendexvous, which was in the 
neighbourhood of the Tuilefics; but 
here the Friench chiefly abounded. It 
was at a convivial meeting at this coffee¬ 
house where 1 first became acouainted 
with the mbb^ Sieyea, wlio tojm f rent 
pains to speak oitr iangiuge with 
cy. To my suiprise, m gave me a 
translation intq French of Swift’s Tale 
of a Tub, which he read with peculiar 
humour; and, on my expraeuagto him 
some wonder, he instantly replied, 
my friend, we know as wen as you who 
is meant hy Lord Peter; but thi» wUtv 
ecclesiastie^pares mdiody.’ But, of all 
our authors, Hume seemed to be the 
most lasting favourite.' Th^ reniviu- 
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l>ere4 bis maoners were polished, 
hip conversation correct and guarded;— 
but lie had derived, of course, much 
consequence with them from being se¬ 
cretary to our ambassador, lord Hert¬ 
ford. Sterne they oould not bear, from 
some keen ridicule which he had thrown 
on the Parisians; b;it one French gentle¬ 
man, quite liberal in his notions, utterly 
astonished us by declaring, that, though 
a native of Boulogne, he took no offence 
whatever at Smollett’s assertions, who 
had some fun about him, and must 
merely intend his accountof them in his 
travels as a farce; for I recollect, added 
he, that, after complimenting some of 
you English or Scotch, he boldly de¬ 
clared, that ‘ when a Frenchman died, 
his dress went to the fripier, his dinner 
to the dogs, and himself to the devil; 
and nobody ever more inquired after 
him.' The English were now becom¬ 
ing almost Innumerable, and various 
were the whims and frolics of some of 
ray eccentric countrymen. One friend 
of mine, who gave French dinners in 
Pall Mall, now signalised himself by 
bringing over an English cook, that he 
might have good fish-sauce, and that his 
game might not be over-roasted: but the 
most extraordinary invitation which 1 
had the honour to receive, was to an Eng¬ 
lish wake-feast, where the French chiefly 
were to be present.* I'his, however, 
was attended with mucli trouble and ex¬ 
pense, as an ox must be properly cut up 
for the purpose: the assembly was nu¬ 
merous, and the provisions were most 
prodigally abundant. 'J'he French ap¬ 
pealed to some of us to know whether 
tmeh profusion was still customary ; but 
we fairly acknowleged that it was 
wearing avvay very fast,—There were 
likewise about this time many grand 
French assemblies, which were occa¬ 
sionally frequented by the English; and 
at one of the most brilliant, "after sup¬ 
per, several sports or grunes were intro¬ 
duced to amuse the visitants, and the 
parties generally stayed to arvery late 
hour. One gentleipan, who for thea¬ 
trical imitation was as excellent as Le 
Texier, was requested to treat us with a 
scene between a holy friar and a bashful 
man, behind a great screen: and, as it 
was given in two distinct voices, his 
performance was esteemed most excel¬ 
lent The company in general were 
loud in their applause; but un English 
lady< of high rank was much displeased 
with the freedom of the dialogue, and, 
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on taking leave of the hostess of the 
mansion, expressed herself in rather 
strong terms of disapprobation. She 
said tW she had always understood that 
confession and absolution formed a very 
serious part of tlie Catholic religion; 
and, though the Protestant adopted both 
in a much more limited sense, yet she 
could assure her such a mockery would 
not have been tolerated at any public 
assembly in England.' 

A dramatic subject is stated in an in¬ 
teresting manner:—‘ The comedy of 
Figaro was first acted in April, 1784, 
It had been privately read at Versailles; 
and tbeir majesties soon perceived the 
real tendency of it. Some danger was 
apprehended from bringing it on the 
stage at that time; but Beaumarchais 
was greatly patronised, and could not 
bear to hear even of a temporary delay. 
Never was any play better acted, for 
every cUaracter was exactly suited lo 
each performer; and it was most rap¬ 
turously applauded by tlie public. Fi¬ 
garo fans, Figaro ribands, and even 
F'igaro nightcaps, generally prevailed, 
till the good archbishop of Paris began 
to be seriously alarmed, and in a mande^ 
merit on the subject strongly expressed 
his high displeasure. The triumpliant 
Aristophanes, however, not only laughed 
at the mandement, but turned it into 
verse, and caused it to be sung about 
tile Palais Royal, as a ballad. The con¬ 
scientious archbishop then tlireatened to 
resign: and, to appease his wrath for a 
while, the play was stopped, and Beau¬ 
marchais, for a day or two, was sent to 
the St. Lazare, which is the Whipping- 
house at Paris; there he remained (not 
much hurt, it was believed), and, on his 
release, the carriages to convey company 
or cards of congratulation to him, ren¬ 
dered one of the longest streets of Paris 
for some time all but impassable. A 
general tumult was now apprehended: 
and, to appeose an intemperate multi¬ 
tude, the comedy was revived. The 
crowd assembled was unbounded; and 
so tremendous was the struggle for ad¬ 
mittance, that two or three persons were 
trodden to death in the street which led 
immediately to the theatre. The Eng- 
lisharelittleacquainted with the genuine 
comedy of Figaro. For Spain, you are 
to read France; and in the corrupt judge, 
Brid'oison, you are intended to reco¬ 
gnise all the authorities of the kingdom. 
In England, even tl>e intriguing cha¬ 
racters come before u.s as subdued, and 
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discreetly attired: we taste nothing of 
similarity in tlie chaste dialogue of the 
play, either to Love for Love, or the 
^ Old Bachelor ; the whole passes through 
a correct medium, and we sit enraptured 
with a performance embellished with 
the music of some of our own best com¬ 
posers, or with the fashionable harmo* 
nies of Mozart or Rossini. 

A fine Abbey .—The celebrated Be¬ 
nedictine abbey of Fontevrault, in 
Anjou, was founded in IKM), by Robert 
d’Arbricelle, for monks and nuns.— 
Henry the Second was a great benefac¬ 
tor to it, and was buried in the choir of 
the church, with his queen Eleanor, his 
son Hicliard the First, and Isabella, 
daughter of Ricliard carl of Angou. 
lesme, third wife of king John and 
mother of Henry the Third, who died a 
nun in that abbey. The heart of Henry 
the Third was delivered to the abbess of 
Fonterranlt twenty years after his 
death. Many princesses of the blood- 
royal of France, successively governed 
this abbey, wliicli, previous to the 
Revolution, was excessively dch. The 
number of religious of both sexes 
amounted to upwards of two hundred, 
all under the direction of the abbess, 
whose authority, both sj»i ritual and tem¬ 
poral, was exceedingly extensive. 

‘ During tire Revolution, the abbey 
was converted into a prison, and the 
chapel where the figures of the royal 
personages were placed was eidircly de¬ 
stroyed. The figures hud been thrown 
into a cell.w belonging to the abbey, 
where they were found in 1816, by tlie 
late ingenious artist, Mr. C. Stothard, 
whose last work was a highly coloured 
fa^^mxie print of these royal effigies. 
Our government wislied to remove them 
t^Westminster Abbey, but this was not 
/;'penmtted. They are, however, now 
carefully preserveil. 

‘ A finely-coloured print has lately 
been published of these statues by the 
widow of Mr. Stothard, in which are 
given specimens of the painting of these 
effigies, Mr. Stothard having by a 
most careful and minute investigation 
been able to discover under the surface 
of the second painting, on the figure of 
king Henry, the colours and ornaments 
of the first, and to restore them in his 
drawing, with that accuracy which he 
was. ever so scrupulous to observe. He 
has, therefore, given two representations 
of Henry, exhibiting die first and second 
brilliant decorations bestoweii upon it. 


‘ These effigies, considering their age 
and the vicissitudes they have under- 
one, are in excellent preservation j they 
avc all been painted and gilt three or 
four times, and,from the 8t;^e of the last 
painting, it is probable it was executed 
when die effigiex Ifrere removed from 
their original station in the choir by 
Jeanne Baptiste de Bourbon, natural 
daughter of Henry the Fourth, in 1638, 
who at the same time erected a tomb to 
contain the whole of them.' 


VISIT TO THE WEST INDIES, 

(fioneluded from a former AVipitfr.) 

LbaviNo Barbadoes, I proceeded to 
Antigua, and took up niy abode at a 
miserable inn, kept by one Fanny Her¬ 
bert, in the town of St. John, and rt 
more disagreeable place I never saw— 
every thing was dear, and nothing 
abundant, except moHqiiUos. t should 
speedily have quitted this island, with¬ 
out transacting the business that led me 
to it, had not an invitation from a mer¬ 
chant who occupied a house in the moun¬ 
tains enabled me to breathe* a more pure 
air than I could have found in the 
town. 1 had occasion to ride over a 
place known by the name of English 
Harbonr, notorious for its unhealthy sitii- 
afion, and from itAiavtng been the grave 
ofthouandsofoiir seamen (luring the war. 
This harbour is very confined, wifh 
scarcely a breath of wind Stirring, and 
the sun is nearly vertical for several 
hours in the (iay. Noisome vapors arise 
in the evening, as the sun goes down, 
forming a thick fog ; whilst the mud'on 
the shore sends fortli an intolerable 
smell. 

In defiance of these foimidable ob¬ 
jections, therri is a dock-yard at this 
place with a capstan-house and s(nM‘ral 
compactly-built store-houses, with v.vory 
requisite for heaving down shipping 
and for the accommoemtion of the crews; 
but the establishment has been discoh- 
tinued since the termination of tile w^r, 
on account of the redaction of the naval 
force, and the sickly sitnatioin; there¬ 
fore all the officers, with the exception 
of a store-keeper, have been transferred 
to Bermuda. I was not sorry when ray 
affairs permitted me to bid adieu to thli 
place; so 1 took my passage In a mtn*- 
ebant-ftbip ^und Co Jamaica. 

The en^ place we saw worth noticing 
on oUr way, was the island of Port£ 
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RUo, a moBt beautiful and luxuriant 
possession of the Spaniards. We re> 
xnained some hours off the town of 
Aguadilla, and sent a boat to purchase 
stock, which is clieaper here than at 
other places. The town is small, and 
the houses are irregularly scattered.— 
There is a fort to the eastward of it, 
mounting six pieces of canuouin awretch- 
ed condition, as are the soldiery and 
indeed most of the inhabitants. It is 
extremely hot on this coast: I tried the 
temperature of tlie sea three f«et below 
the surface, and the thermometer stood 
at eighty-oiie degrees, whilst on the 
deck in the sun it was at one hundred 
and serenteen. 

That season was now approaching when 
those dreadful tempests may be expected 
which inflict serious mischief where-ever 
they extend : it was therefore expedient 
to make the best of our way, and secure 
ourselves in some port, before we should 
be overtaken by a storm; but in this 
respect we were disappointed. The ship 
was’ anchored at Blue-Fields on the 
southwest side of Jamaica, when the 
vvind suddenly shifted, and gradually 
increased until it became a severe gale. 
It was not without great difficulty"that 
we weathered the storm; and we at 
length reached the entrance of Porl- 
Royul bay in safety. We proceeded to 
Kingston, which is the most populous 
and flourishing town in the island, 
though not so well-built or so handeome 
as Spunish-town. Here 1 rested for 
some days, and was pleased with the 
society into which 1 was introduced. 
I was also pleased with the institutions 
which 1 found here;—namely, the free- 
school, the hospital, the receptacle for 
lunatics, and the asylum for deserted 
negroes. Tlie last-mentioned establish¬ 
ment is peculiarly proper and necessary 
in the Wcst-Indies, where the kidnap¬ 
ped Africans and their degraded off¬ 
spring claim constant support and pro¬ 
tection.—As a seat of commerce this 
place is worthy of admiration*; but the 
air is very unfavorable to European con¬ 
stitutions, and nothing but the cool sea- 
breezes which set in every morning, can 
render the town endurable. 

Port-Royal is a very large and generally 
safe anchorage for vessels of all sizes, 
well defended by three forts. These 
command tlie whole buy, and from their 
situation can pour a destructive cross 
fire on any ships which might be brought 
to an attack. The town at the entrance 


of the bay is a miserable sickly place, 
which no man in his senses would wish 
to sec a second time. 

I visited an estate belonging to my 
uncle, at the distance of a tew miles in 
the interior, and had some opportunities 
of observing the condition of the slaves. 
1 do not like to see them all driven out 
to the fields at six o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, to work there until the same hour 
in the evening, with the exception of 
short intervals for rest and refreshment; 
and I do not like to see a surly overseer 
carrying a whip to which the women 
and the men are alike amenable*. 1 
have felt the blood run cold in my veins 
at the sight of a woman at work naked 
to her waist, whilst a disgusting fellow 
was standing near her, and probably 
was as much inclined to strike the poor 
creature as a costarmongeris to beat the 
animal by which he obtains his bread ; 
but this practice was never resorted to 
in ray presence; had it been so, I really 
believe my indignation would have been 
so far excited, that I sliould have en¬ 
deavoured to fell the ruffian to the earth, 
even if my uncle, who made most of his 
money in the slave trade, had been the 
supervisor.* Yet, even when all this is 
taken into consideration, 1 may safely 
pronounce, that, if the natural desire of 
liberty could be relinquished, the slaves 
in the IVest-Indies would feel them¬ 
selves much more comfortable than the 
peasants of Spain under their present 
government. For my own parti should 
wish the slave to be emancipated; but 
it is a subject very difficult to discuss, 
and has been handled with so much 
ability by persons better qualified to 
decide it than 1 can be, that it would 
have tlie appearance of presumption in 
me to offer more than an observation.-^r- 
I left Jamaica on my return to Eng¬ 
land, after having been absent nearly 
one year; and, as 1 took my way througn 
the Gulf of Florida, 1 could not avoid 
directing my attention to that extra¬ 
ordinary stream. My remarks upon 
it may not be uninteresting to those who, 
while they are not ignorant of the 
theory^ have never had an opportunity 
of improving by the pramce of the 
sciences of geography and navigation. 


* In the islands more Inunediatcly dependent on 
thecrovrn, the use of the whip has been counter¬ 
manded with regard tu females ; and, in those 
which have a representative government, a gimilar 
forbearance has been forcibly rccooimended by our 
colonial minister.—E dit. 
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The Mexican sea or gulf is the gene* 
ral receptacle of waters from all the 
great ri vers of the western territories of 
the United States, and of the northern 
parts of Spanish America, if it may 
still be called so merely for distinction. 
These rivers, with other localities, pro¬ 
duce that current in the strait of Florida 
which is called theFlorida or gulf-stream, 
and whicli lias been pronounced a sin¬ 
gular feature on the face of the ocean. 
If we assume, according to the idea of 
an experienced navigator, the floods of 
the Missisippi as the prime movers of the 
current, the natural coi||pquence will he, 
that when the stream comes near the 
shore of Cuba, and meets with shoal- 
water, a small jiart of it will be thrown 
to the south-west along the bank of Isa¬ 
bella in the direction of its border, ibis 
being the natural consequence of the 
fluid’s motion. But the current branch¬ 
ing oiT this way, must be inconsiderable. 
The great body of the stream, however, 
sets eastward to the northward of Cllba, 
through the strait of Florida and%to 
the Atlantic ocean, at the rate, in some 
places, of four miles an hour. In that 
strait, within the Bahamas, when a 
northerly gale, increased to a storm, op¬ 
poses the stream in its course, this ad¬ 
verse power causes it to fill all the 
channels and openings amongst the 
Martyrs’ Isles and reefs, and to over¬ 
flow all the low coast. Sliips have even 
been carried over the low quays, and 
left dry on shore. The water is sup- 
posMl, at times, to have risen to the 
height of thirty feet, and to have been 
running against the fury of the winds 
at the rate of seven miles an hour.— 
On these occasions, the strait exhibits a 
secue terrific beyond description. 

Beside the effects which different 
^vinds have upon the stream, it is sub- 
' jeet to another cause that also directs it 
toward or from the coast; and that is 
the moon; which, according to her 
position, has different effects up(m it, 
not however in equal power with tnose 
of the wind ; but the uisposition of the 
stream is increased to its extreme, when 
the effects both of the wind and the 
moon are combined; for, at this time, 
the ocean rising highest, this regulates 


the flood and ebb, and divides them in 
proportional times ; consfr|uent]y it 
directs and increases them with an east¬ 
erly moon and wind—to the west, and 
with a westerly mown and wind—to the 
east; so that the west and east shores are 
at times deprived of, and at other times 
overflowed by tides occasioned by these 
vicissitudes. In crossing the Atlantic, 
the best indication of the stream is the 
temperature of the water, wliieh is con¬ 
siderably warmer than that which is on 
either side of it, and sometimes even 
ten degrees warmer than the air. . It is 
of the utmost consequence, in making a 
passage to and from Europe, to be ac¬ 
quainted with this gulf-stream, as, by 
keeping in it when bound eastward, yon 
shorten your voyage, and, by avoiding 
it when outward-boniid, you facilitate 
the voyage inconceivably; and the best 
method of ascertaining when you are 
in it is by a good tliermonieter.—Beside 
the convenience of knowing how to 
make«a proper allowance for the di¬ 
stance at which a ship is set to the north¬ 
ward by tliis current, a method of de¬ 
termining with certainty when slio enters 
the gulf-stream is attended wHh the im¬ 
portant advantage of shewing tier place 
upon the ocean m the most critical situ¬ 
ation ; for, as the current sets along tlie 
coast of America at no great distance 
from soundings, the mariner, when he 
fiiuls this sudden increase of heat in the 
sea, will be warned of his approach to 
the coast, and will thus have timely 
notice to take the necessary precautions 
for the safety of his vessel. It also de¬ 
rives additional importance from the pe¬ 
culiar circumstances of tlie Auierieaii 
coast, which, from the mouth of the 
Delaware to the soutlierninost part of 
Florida, is everywhere low, and beset 
with frequent skoals, running out so far 
into the sea, that a vessel may he 
aground in many places,where the slioie, 
even from the mast-head, is not to Im 
distinguished. The gulf-stream, there¬ 
fore, which formerly was thought to 
increase the perplexities of seamen, 
does in fact, if proptuly attended to, 
become the chief means of their preser¬ 
vation uponlhat dangerous coast. 
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tIN£S WRITTEN IN A LAUT’S ALBUM, 

by Mr. Malrohn; fiom the JAicrary Souvenir. 

As sweeps the bark before the breeze, 

While waters coldly close around. 

Till of her pathway through the seas 
The track no more found ; 

Thus, passing down oblivion’s tide, 

The beauteous visions of the mind 

Fleet as that ocean pageant glide, 

And leave no trace behind. 

But the pure page may still impart 
Some dream of feeling else untold ; 

The silent record of a heart, 

Even when that heart is cold : 

Its lorn memorials hero may bloom, 

Perchance to gentle bosoms dear. 

Like flowors that linger o’er the tomb, 
Bedew’d with beauty’s tear. 

I ask not for the meed of fame. 

The wreath above my head to twine : 

Enough for me to leave my name 
Within this hallow'd shrine ; 

To think that o’er these Lills thine eye 
May wander in some future year. 

And mem’ry breathe a passing sigh 
For him who traced them here. 

Calm sleeps the sea when storms are o’er. 
With bosom sdent and seiene, 

And but the plank upon the shore 
Reveals that wrecks have been. 

So some frail leaf, like this, may bo 
Left floating o’er time’s silent tide ; 

The solo remaining trace of me ; 

To tell I lived and died. 


THE minstrel’s MONITOR, 
by Miss London* 

' Silent and dark as the source of yon river, 

Whose bitrth-placo we know not, and seek not to know. 

Though wild as the flight of the shaft from yon quiver, 

Is the course of its waves as in music they flow. 

The lily flings o'er it its silver-white blossom. 

Like ivory barks which a fairy 4iath made ; 

The rose o’er it bands with its beautiful bosom, 

As though ’twero enamor’d it-self of its shade. 

The sunshine, like Hope, in its noontide hour slumbers 
On the stream as it lov'd the bright place of its rest. 

And its waves pass in song, as the searshells’ softnumber.s 
Had given to those waters their sweetest and best. 

The banks that surround it are flower-dropp’d and sunny; 
There the first birth of violets’ odor-showers weep: 

There the bee hhaps his earliest treasure of honey. 

Or sinks in the depths of the harebell to sleep. 
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Verses on a Lady^s Bivtk-Day. 

Like prisoners escaped during night from their prisou» 

Tlie 'waters fling gaily their spray to the sua; 

Who can tell me from whence tnat glad river has risen ? 
Who can say whence it springs in its beauty ?—not one. 

Oh niy heart, and my song which is as my heart's flowing. 
Head thy fate in yon river, for such is thine own^ 

’Mid those the chief praise on thy music bestowing. 

Who cares for the lips fronrwhich issues tlie tone ? 

Dark as its birth-place so dark is my spirit. 

Whence yet the sweet waters of melody came; 

’Tis the long after-course, not the source, will inherit 
The beauty and glory of sunshine and fame. 


VKUSES ADBREBSED TO A YOUNG LADY ON HER IllRTn-DAV. 

Sweet bud, that sparkiest on thy stem, 

Lik<‘ dew-drop in the lucid ray, 

When morn unfolds her diadem, 

And sliades of darkness pass away ! 

Again appears thy natal day; 

O many such may’st thou enjoy. 

And still, when comes the season gay. 

May mirth tliy little^heart employ! 

Long may’st thou on thy parents smile. 

And long thy parents smile on thee,— 

A seraph free from stain or guile, 

An emblem bright of purity; 

The beam that gilds thy infant years 
Still gild thy youth—thy life’s decline— 

And never soriwv’s bitter tears 
Bedim those lovely eyes of thine! 

But vain is ev’ry ardent wish. 

And fondest hopes of friends may fail; 

Time’s ruthless hand alike doth crush 
The Odk, and lily of the vale. 

Yet truth and virtue still prevail, 

And charm each varied scene of life; 

The balmy breeze, the boist’rous gale. 

The hour of sunshine and of strife. 

O then let virtue be thy guide, 

And never from her sway depart; 

What bliss, though ills on ills mtide, 

To have an sdl-approving heart; 

And, when the storms of life are past* 

And cares with which the best have striven, 

On wings of joy to mount at last. 

And mingle with the stars of Heaven! &f, ! 


j-O-ON HER RECOVERY fROM ILLNES.S. 

Dear one, 1 heard thy sigh of pain, 

I saw thy form with wKness droop; 

Yet heard you not, belov’d, complain 
At pale (liseaHc’s ghastly groupe. 
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Decembers Bve^ at Home, 

But, ah! how much 1 felt for thee 
To tell in words I quite despair; 

Humbly to Heav’n I bent the Knee, 

And woo’d health’s goddess in my pray’r. 

Again I sought the couch of woe, 

And heard thy short convulsive breatli; 

Thy trembling pulse belt sadly slow, 

And seem’d to tell of comina: death! 

Then frantic grief o’erpower’d my brain, 

And loud-tongued terror gain’d my ear; 

h''rom tears I strove not to refrain, 

But sank, a prey to awful fear. 

Yet Hcav’n relented ; Health once more 
Came from her mansion in the skies. 

To bless the dear one I adore. 

And sparkle.in her azure eyes. 

Language I thy pow’rs are much too mean, 

To paint the pleasures of iny breast; 

Love may conceive the bliss serene, 

That soothes my sorrows into rest. J. M. lacey. 


BECEMnER’s EVE, AT HOME; 

by the late Mrs. Radeliffe. 

Welcome December’s cheerful night. 

When the taper-lights appear. 

When the piled hearth blazes bright. 

And those we love are circled there! 

And on the soft rug basking lies. 

Outstretch’d at ease, the spotted friend, 

Witli glowing coat and Half-shut eyes, 

Where watchfulness and slumber blend. 

Welcome December’s cheerful hour. 

When books, with converse sweet combined. 

And mdlic’s many-gifted power, 

Exalt or soothe th’ awafeen’d mind. 

Then let the snow-wind shriek aloud. 

And menace oft the guarded sash. 

And all his diapason crowd. 

As o’er the frame his white wings dash. 

He sings of darkness and of storm. 

Of icy cold and lonely ways; 

But gay the room, the hearth more warm, 

And brighter is the taper’s blaze. 

Then let the merry tale go round. 

And airy songs the hours deceive ; 

And let our heart-felt laughs resound* 

In welcome to December’s eve. 
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SONG TO MARIA. 

BI.KST be the heart that beat faithful to mine, 

Wlien imploring I lay at thy feet! 

Blest be the lips that pronounced ‘ I am thine/ 

W ith a tone so bewitc^ngly sweet! * 

Ai^ blessed be thou—for the sunbeam of bliss, 

For a moment, shone bright o*er my breast; 

I press'd on thy languishing cheek the first kiss. 

And from doubt and despair was at rest, 

that blush which so sweetly reveal’d 
’I'he soft feeling bo worthy of thee, 

(f Ije feeling how long from thy lover conceal’d !) 

Shall, ray love, be forgotten by me. 

Whilst impatient I wait (such the pleasures they give!) 

^ ^ To call thee, Maria, my own, 

1 hev shall still in the depths of my memory live,— 

The blush, and the kiss, and the tone. 

have omitted our correspondent’s last stanza, because it is an nnncce-.sftry nMwli 

tion of the first. 


THE RETURN. 


Long years bad elaps’d since 1 last viewM the spot 
Where the home of my childhood arose ; 

And fancy oft painted the calm little cot. 

And the form of my beautiful Rose, 

'Twas one bright summer’s eve, when I reach’d tlie steep hilt 
Which bounded my dear native vale; 

The sun had just sunk, and each murmur was hlill. 

Save the sigh of the evening gale; 

1 paus’d for an instant to gaze on the scene, 

From the verdant and moss-cover’d height. 

While my eye wander’d fondly across the smooth green. 

Where I oft had spent hours of delight: 

And rnemVy recall’d all the anguish and toil 
1 had felt since the sorrowful time. 

When, bidding adieu to my lov’d native isle, 

1 sought fame in a far distant clime. * 

But those sorrows were past, and bright fancy pourtray’d 
’J’he friends who, ere evening’s close, 

Would welcome me home, and it pictur’d the inai*l, 

My heart’s idol—the beautiful Rose. 

With a liurrying step I descended the hill, 

And anxiously sought tlie lone col; 

I tapp’d at the door, all was silent and still; 

A voice ora step I heard-not: 

1 
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Deep silence, unbroken, pervaded the vale; 

No mortal appear'd on the plain; 

I listen’d—methou^ht, on the evening gale. 

There arose a mmodious strain : 

In distance it melted; astonish’d I stood. 

When again it rose mournfi^ind clear; 

I cross’d o’er the valley, andwish’d thro* the wood. 
While rny heart throbb’d with terror and fear. 

‘ Oh tell,’ and I question’d a young peasant boy, 

‘ Whence proceeds the soft music 1 hear? 

‘ And why heaves thy heart th(! deep agonis’d sigh, 
‘ And why glistens tliine eye with a tear?’ 

1 impatient repeated with tremulous dread, 

‘ Oh tell me what sweet strains arc those ?’ 

‘ Alas !’ was the answer—‘ our lady is dead 
’Twas the requiem hymn for my Rose. 


THE LAST MAN ; from WHIMS AND ODDITIKS. 

’Twas in the year two thousand and one, 

A pleasant moiniiig of May, 

1, on the gallows-tree, all alone. 

Was clianting a merry lay,— 

To think liovv the pestliad spared my life, 

To sing with the larks that day! 

When up the heath came a jolly knave, 

Like a scarecrow, all in rags: 

It made me crow to see his old duds 
AH abroad in the wind, like flags;— 

So up he came to the timber’s foot, 

And pitch’d down his greasy hags. 

Good Lord I how blythe the old beggar was! 

At pulling out his scraps, 

The very sight of his broken orts 
Made a work in his wrinkled chaps: 

* Come down,’ says he, ‘ you Newgate-bird, 

And liavc a taste of my snaps!’— 

Then down the rope, like a tar from the mast, 

1 slided, and by him stood: 

But I wish’d‘myself on the gallows again, 

When I smelt that beggar s food,— 

A foul beef-bone and a mouldy crust;— 

‘ Oh !’ quoth he, ‘ the Heavens are good !’ 

Then after this grace he cast him down: 

Said 1, ‘ You’ll get sweeter air 
A pace or two off, on the windward side— 

For the felons’ bones lie there’— 

But he only laugh’d at the empty sculls, 

And offer’d them part of his fare. 
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* I iifivpr harm'd them, and they won’t harm me; 
Let the proud and tlic rich be cravens!* 

I did not like tliat strange hej^e^ar man. 

He look’d so up at the Heavens; 

Anon he shook out his empty old poke;— 

‘ There’.s the cnims,’ saith he, ‘ for the ravens !' 

It made me angry to seflUiis face, 

It had such a jesting look ; 

Hut, while I made up my mind to speak, 

A small case-bottle he took: 

Quoth he, ‘ though I gather the green water-cress. 
My drink is not of the brook !* 

Pull nianners-like he tender’d the dram ;* . 

Oh il came of a dainty cask ! 

Hut, ^vlienever it came to his turn to pull, 

‘ Your leave, good sir, 1 must ask; 

Hut 1 always wipe the brim with my sleeve, 

When a hanginaii sips at my flask!’ 

And then he laugh’d so loudly and long, 

The churl was quite out of breath ; 

1 thought the very Old One was come 
To mock me before my death, 

And wish’d 1 had buried the dead men’s bones 
That were lying about the heath! 

Hut tlie beggar gave me a jolly clap— 

‘ Come, let us pledge each other. 

For ail the wide world is dead beside, 

And we are brother and brother- 

1 ’ve a yearning for tliee in my heart. 

As if we had come of one mother. 

‘ I’ve a yearning for thee in my heart 
That almost makes me weep ; 

For, as 1 pass’d from town to t^>wn, 

'Fhc folks were all stone-asleep; 

But, when I saw thee sitting aloft. 

It made me both laugh and leap !’ 

Now a curse (I thought) he on his love. 

And a curse upon his mirth! 

An it were not for that beggar man, 

I’d be the king of the earth; 

But I promis’d myself, an hour should come 
To make him rue his birth. 

• 

So down we sat and bous’d again 
Till the sun was in mid-sky. 

When, just as the gentle west-wind came. 

We hearken’d a dismal cry ; 

‘ Up, up, on the tree,’ quoth the beggar man, 

‘ Till those horrible dogs go by!* 

And, lo! from the forest’s far-off skirts, 

They came all yelling for gore, 
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A hundred hounds pursuing at once, 

And a panting hart before. 

Till he sunk adown at the gallows-foot. 

And there his haunches they tore. 

His haunches they tore, without a horn 
To tell when the chase was done; 

And there was not a sit%le scarlet coat 
To flaunt it in the sun. 

1 turn'd, and look’d at the beggar man. 

And hib tears dropp'd one by one. 

And with curses sore he chid at the hounds. 
Till tbe last dropp’d out of bight; 

Anon saith he, *■ let’s down again. 

And ramble for our delight. 

For the world’s all free, and we may choose 
A right cozie barn for to-night!' 

With that, he set up his staff on end. 

And it fell with tne point due west; 

So we far’d that way to a city great. 

Where the folks had died of the pest; 

It was fine to enter in house and hall. 
Wherever it liked me best! 

For the porters all were stiff and cold, 

And could not lift their heads; 

And, when we came where their masters lay, 
The rats leap’d out of the beds: 

The grandest palaces in the land 
Were as free as workhouse sheds. 

But the beggar man made a mumping face. 
And knock’d at every gate; 

It made me curse to Iiear now he whined; 

So our fellowship turn’d to hate, 

And 1 bade him walk the world by himself. 
For 1 scorn’d so humble a mate. 

So he turn’d right and 1 turn’d left. 

As if we had never met: 

And I chose a fair stone-house for myself, 

For the city was all to let; 

And for three brave holydays drank my fill 
Of the choicest that 1 could get. 

And, because my jerkin was coarse and worn, 
I got me a jjroperer vest; 

It was purple velvet, stitch’d o’er with gold. 
And a shining star at the breast; 

’Twas enough to fetch old Joan from her grave 
To see me so purely drest! 

But Joan was dead and under the mould, 

And every buxom lass; 

In vain I watch’d, at the window pane. 

For a Christian soul to pass;— 

But sheep and kinc wander’d up the street. 
And browz'd on the new-come grass. 
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Whrn lo! 1 spied the old beggar man, 

And lustily he did sing! 

His rags were lapp’d in a scarlet cloak, 

And a crown he had like a king; 

So he stepp’d right up before niy gate. 

And danc’d me a saucy fling. 

Heaven mend us all !—ftit, within my mind, 

1 liad kill’d him then and tliere; 

To see him lording so braggart-like 
Tiuit was born to his beggar's fare, 

And how he had stolen the royal crown 
His betters were meant to wear. 

But (rod forbid that a thief should die 
VV'ithouthis share of the laws ! 

So 1 nimbly whipp’d my tackle out, 

And soon tied up his claws; 

I was judge, myself, and jury, and all. 

And solemnly tried the cause. 

But tlie beggar man would not plead, but cried 
Jjike a babe without its corals. 

For he knew how hard it is apt to go. 

When the law and a tliief have quarrels; 

There was not a Christian soul alive 
To speak a word for his morals. 

Oh, how gaily I doff’d my costly gear. 

And ptrt on my work-day clothes ; 

I was tired of such a long Sunday life, 

And never was one of "the sloths; 

But the beggar man grumbled a weary deal, 
And made many crooked mouths. 

Sol haul’d him off to the gallows-foot, 

And blinded him in his bags ; 

’Twas a weary job to heave him up, 

For a doom’d man always lags; 

But by ten of the clock he was off his legs 
I n the wind, and airing his rags ! 

So there he hung, and there 1 stood. 

The LAST MAN left alive, 

To have niy own will of all the eartli: 

Quoth I, now I shall thrive! 

But when was ever honey made 
With one bee in a hive ? 

• 

My conscience began to gnaw my heart 
Before the day was done; 

For other men's lives had all gone out, 

Like candles in the sun; 

But it seem’d as if 1 had broke, at last, 

A thousand necks in one! 
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So 1 went and cut his body down 
To bury it decently; 
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trod send there were utiy good soul alive 
'JV do tlie like by mo ! 
iJut, the wild dogs came with terrible speed, 

And bay’d me up the tree. 

TVIy sight was like a drunkard’s sight, 

And my head began to swim, 

To see their jaws all white with foam. 

Like tlip ravenous ocean brim; 

Hut, when the wild dogs trotted away, 

Their jaws were bhiody and grim ! 

'J’li(‘ir jaivs were bloody and grim, good J^ord ! 

Jbit the beggar man, w'here was ne ?— 

'J’here was nought of liiin but some ribands of rags 
Below the gallows-tree!— 

I know the devil, whim 1 am dead, 

Will send his hounds for me! 

I’ve hurled my liabies one by one, 

And dug the deep hole for Joan, 

And cover’d the faces of kith and kin, 

And felt the old churchyard stone 
thi cold to my heart, full many a time; 

But I never felt so lone! 

For the lion and Adam were company, 

And the tiger him beguil’d ; 

But the simple kine are foes to my life. 

And the household brutes are wild. 

If the veriest cur would lick my hand, 

I could love it like a child ! 

And the beggar man’s gliost besets my dreams, 

At night to make nw madder. 

And my wretched coiiscueiice, within my breast. 

Is like a stinging adder; 

I sigh when 1 jiass the gallows-foot, 

And look at the rope and ladder! 

For hanging looks sweet,—but, alas! in vain. 

My desperate fancy begs ; . 

1 must turn my cup of sorrows quite up, 

And drink it to the dregs; 

For there is not another man alive, 

111 the world, to pull my legs! 


THE FATAL EFFECTS OF EARLY 
INDULGENCE. 

(Concluded from Page 621.) 

When the emotion excited by the im- 
rudent step which Laura had taken, 
ad subsided in the family of her uncle, 
Harriet wrote to Mrs. Conway, entreat¬ 
ing her presence in London, because she 
thought that her esteemed friend would 


have influence enough over Mr. Marlow 
to prevent him from leaving his adopted 
child destitute. Mrs. Conway willing-ly 
obeyed the summons, and arrived in 
town, accompanied by her son, who 
hoped that his presence would also afford 
consolation to Harriet. Mr. Marlow, 
pleased at the arrival of his friend, and 
not wishing to conceal his intentions, 
took an early opportunity of telling 
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Edward Conway, that his bride would 
be richer than he cxpcctt‘d, us it was his 
determined purpose to discard his other 
niece from his affection, and leave his 
fortune to Harriet. At this intimation, 
Harriet threw herself on lier knees before 
him, and recjuested that he would shew 
so much regard for her, as not to make 
her appear despicable in the eyes of tlie 
world ; ‘ for wlio, my dear uncle (said 
she), would ever b(‘ persuaded that I 
had not instigated the misguided ^irl to 
this step, witu a view of aeprivinj;; her 
of your fortune? Edward (she added, 
turning to her lover), aid me in my 
Mipplicatioiis ; we have ciumgh for com¬ 
fort; and, if you imagine that such an 
addition to our fortune would add to our 
happiness, you are more meicimary than 
1 supposed you to he.’—Edward assured 
her, tliat, if her uncle should persist in 
Iiis present determination, instead of 
adding to his happiness, it would make 
him iiiiseiahle, as he could nut avoid 
sharing the odium which would be 
thrown upon his wife. At last the en¬ 
treating looks of Mrs. Marlow (who 
could not bear that one wdiom she so 
huig had loved should be left destitute) 
prevailed, and her husband agreed to 
settle ail annuity of two hundred jioumls 
on Laura, and declared that tlie residue 
of his fortune was to go to his eldest 
nephew. Papers fixing the annuity were 
immediately drawn (uit, to be ready 
wlnui the young couple sliould return. 
Air. Conway, who had now joined the 
j»ai*fv, suggested that it might secure 
gt) 0 (V usage from the husband, if it 
should he stated that the annuity would 
only he paid on the wife’s demand. 

Soon after this arrangement had been 
made, letters were received from Mr. 
O'Hara and his lady, stating their ar¬ 
rival at an hotel in town, and imploring 
forgiveness for the step they had Uken, 
which was occasioned by the violence of 
their love. An answer was returned by 
Mr. Marlow, stating that, at his request, 
Mr. Conway woulcl see tlicui on the lol- 
lowing day, when tliey Avould be in¬ 
formed of alt they might expect from 
liim; and hoping that no compunction 
for the ingratitude with whicli Mrs. 
O’Hara had treated her kind and indul¬ 
gent friends would ever embitter lier 
future happiness. When Mr. Conway 
performed nis promise, Mrs. O’Hara re¬ 
ceived him with an air of constraint, at 
which he was not surprised ; but no pen 
ran describe the violent feelings she ex¬ 


pressed when her uncle's intentions were 
made kiio>vn to her, or the invei'tives 
which w'ere thrown out by O’Hara 
against the whole family. ‘ Have a care, 
Sir,’ said Air. Conway » ‘recollect that 
one word from me will deprive you of 
your wife’s intended allowcince; for, 
were 1 even to hint at the warmth and 
violence I have this day witnessed, you 
would be left to vour bite.' 'i'fie passion 
of Laura had by tills time subsided, and 
her uncle was not sorry to see her shed 
what he hoped were t^-ars of contrition. 
Her husband took her hand, iirnl iieg^ged 
she would he composed, as i( was only 
on account of his love for lu‘r flial he 
had expressed liimself so violently* A 
less discriminating jhtsou might have 
been deceived; but Air. Conway saw, 
that all was not sincere, and thiit these 
endearing expressions were only u>ed to 
mislead him; and In' eonriiided tliat 
Laura’s cliance of happiness \ias >ery 
slender indeed, Harriet, with (lie per¬ 
mission of her uncle, liad sent e\ery ai- 
ticle belonging to Laura to tin* hotel, 
with a few lines dictateil by sisirily af¬ 
fection. 

Jjaura’s iinpriulence lia\ ing caused 
considi'i'able conversation in the fa'^bion* 
able world, it was ibonglit ad\i'*eaMe 
that the whole partv (witlitln* eweplioa 
of Edward, who bad jiiineil his legi- 
mcnt,and was nowgoliig abroad ) should 
return to (auiway-laMl:;e ; bnl, .<s I’ir- 
park, the seat of Air. Alai Ion, n.is in 
the iinmediati'^ irinity, it nas not easy 
to ascertain n hieh taioilv claimed Hai 
riet as its own. Whcievcr shi* lesidi'd, 
she forgot her own anxb'licsin li\ingt»» 
alleviate tlioseof (»tliers, and slie tluoighi. 
her cares amply ri'p.iid when she once 
more saw her frieiids smiling in content 
ment. For some time* they heard nothing 
of O’H.ira, hut at last saw his name in 
the Cazette, as having exthangiMl into 
the infantry, and afternards found tliat 
lie was siiperscileji for being absent 
without leave. Han let conld not tlivcsi 
herself eonsideralile nneasiness, a-, 
she knew not the. exact situation and eir- 
cuinstaiices of her sister. It was evident 
that Laura still lived; but where she 
was, could not be traced, as the gentle¬ 
man who presenteil her signature de¬ 
clared in the most solemn manner that 
he, was only the agent of another. Hut 
soon all Harriet’s teelings were forgotten 
for a time in her own aflliction. The 
battle of Waterloo was fought, and Ed 
ward was left breathless .on il*e enso! 
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Ruined field! W^hat uow supported Har¬ 
riet amidst this overwhelming* shock? 
What enabled her to soothe thp anguish 
of the parents of her Edward ? What 
made her suppress the tears of an^ish 
in their presence ? Religion. — That 
source of comfort to the afflicted! To 
that divine Being who for wise purposes 
sends misfortune, did she look for con¬ 
solation ; nor did she look in vain; for 
she felt that she mourned not as those 
who have no hope; she looked forward 
to meeting her Edward where there is 
neither care nor sorrow ! Nor was she 
singular in this respect, as so just a 
sense of religion reigned throughout the 
family, that they were soon able to look 
calmly around them, and, comparing 
their own situation with that of others, 
were ])iously grateful for the mercies 
they still enjoyed. Charles Marlow, the 
nowacknowleged heirof his uncle, spent 
this season with his friends at Fir-park, 
and aided his aunt and uncle in their 
exertions to console the family at Con- 
way-Lodge; it was almost the first time 
that he and Harriet had met since their 
childliood. There was a melancholy 
expression in his countenance Avliich 
shewed tliat his afTcction for his cousin 
was more firmly rooted than was ima¬ 
gined. It seemed to be a tacit agree¬ 
ment that the name of Laura should 
never he mentioned. Once only did 
Charles hint at the love ho had for Iier, 
and his anxiety as to what her fate might 
now' be, Harriet asked him whether 
he had ever hinted his love to her ?’— 
‘Never,’ answered lie; ‘ I ivarned her 
of O’Hara; 1 knew his character well, 
and was aware, had I then declared my¬ 
self, it would liavc been by Laura im- 

1 )ut,ed to interested motives. Therefore 
. concealed my sentiments; but so de¬ 
voted >vas I to her that I think I never 
can feel for another the same affection. 
My utnde wishes me to marry; but I 
hope he will give me time; and, when 
\ meet with one who will be contented 
to take a divided heart, I will, agree to 
his wishes.’ Harriet sighed at the simi¬ 
larity of their situation, both mourning 
the disappointment of their early wishes, 
though from very different causes. It is 
wisely ordered that, in the greatest di¬ 
stress, time brings about an alleviation 
of our misery. Two years from the 
death of Edward, the two families were 
once more neighbours in the country, 
and Charles Marlow became the receiv¬ 
ed lover of Harriet, with the sanction. 


we might almost the advice, of the 
parents of her first fover. Our romantic 
readers will here exclaim; ‘ It is impos¬ 
sible she could have loved Edward, efr 
she never would have married another.’ 
But let them look around, and they will 
see that many of the most happy mar¬ 
riages have taken place wliere sincere 
esteem, founded on a mutual kuowlege 
of character, was the basis of union. 
The tempers of those now brought under 
our eyes were known to each otlicr; the 
very circumstance of each having been 
unfortunate in a first attachment created 
a sort of sympathy which, to the satis¬ 
faction of all connected, ended in reci¬ 
procal regard; and the following spring 
was the time fixed for their union. It 
was farther settled that Harriet (accom- 
paniefi by Louisa, the eldest ana favo¬ 
rite sister of Edward) should reside 
with Mr, and Mrs. Marlow in London. 
Although Mr. W. Marlow had shewn so 
little affection for her and her sister, she 
had long forgotten that treatment, and 
now, as the allianced bride of liis son, 
paid him every attention, and was re¬ 
quited by his favor. 

Some time after lu-r arrival in London, 
Harriet was one morning seated in lier 
aunt’s dressing-room witli that lady and 
MissConway. Charles was reading aloud 
to tliern as they worked, when a note 
was Iiandeil to her, brbught by a person 
who waited for an answer. TIic hand¬ 
writing seemed to excite cousiderahle 
emotion in the bosom of Harriet, who 
immediately left the room to speak to 
the messenger. She quickly 
and contrived unperceived to slip a note 
into the hand of (Jharlcs, containing 
these words:—‘ In half an hour follow 
me to Paddington, and enquire for Mrs. 
Millward’s; say not a word at present.’ 
She then told Mrs. Marlow, that the 
person had brought a message from one 
who wished to see her on particular bu¬ 
siness, and that she had therefore sent 
for a coach. Her aunt, supposing it was 
sometliing relative to the preparations 
for her marriage, said nothing to oppose 
her, but merely requested that she would 
take her cousin Louisa with her. Tliis 
she declined, and hurried off as soon as 
the coach was announced. Charles re¬ 
mained for some time lost in thought: 
he then said, as there did not seem any 
chance that the reading would be re¬ 
sumed on that day, he would take a 
ride. Being soon mounted, he followed 
the direction Harriet had given him,and 
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reached the Ixouse in question, at the door 
of which stood a hackney-coach, as if 
waiting for its fare. Having asked 
whether a lady had arrived there lately, 
he was answerer! in the affirmative, and 
requested to go into a certain robtn, from 
which a low murmuring sound, as of 
one weeping, then arose. Having knock¬ 
ed, he was desired to enter; and lie 
gently opened the door. What a scene 
resented itself! On a mean-looking 
ed was stretelied a pale cinariated 
figure, seemingly recovering from a 
fainting fit: in a crib near the scanty 
fire lay a child asleep, and at the bed¬ 
side Harriet knelt, entreating the invalid 
to swallow a cordial she offered, and 
using the most afleetionaU^ epithets to 
induce her to take it. When Oharles 
appeared, Hariict named him, and de¬ 
sired liiiii to advance; on hearing his 
name the invalid gave a conviilsive 
start, and, covering her face, exclaimed, 
* (diaries Marlow, approach me not: am 
i not sufficiently humbled ?—are you 
also come to triumph over the misfor¬ 
tunes of the imprudent Laura?’ The 
name operated on ('liarles like an elec¬ 
tric shock. ‘ Mock me not,’ cried he, 
‘ by saying you are the gay animated 
Laura, in whose smiles every one de¬ 
lighted.—Those dim eyes are not the 
same which sparkled with joy and hap¬ 
piness—those sunk and hollow cheeks 
cannot be the same whose brilliant hue 
was the admiration of every beholder. 
No, no, I must he deceived ; so great a 
chance^ cannot have taken jilace.' Dur¬ 
ing ttiis affecting apostrophe, Laura had 
her eyes covered, but the tears were 
seen trickling between her wasted 
fingers. She now withdi'cw her hand, 
and holding it out to her cousin, said, 
with a feeble voice, ‘ Charles, you are 
not deceived. In this worn-out ema¬ 
ciated being you do indeed behold the 
once happy Laura, tlie victim of well- 
meant, but unfortunate indulgences hut, 
thank God, though, from my being an 
object of perfidy in others, you may 
weep for my misfortunes, you will never 
have cause to blush for your cousin.' 
She now seemed quite exhausted; and 
at this moment a medical gentleman 
came who had been sent for, and gave 
it as his opinion, that there was no im¬ 
mediate danger, as her lyeakness seemed 
more the.consequeiice of fi^tigiic and w^ant 
of nourishment than of disease. U was 
necessary that Harriet should now return 
home; but, before she left her sister, 
VOL. ni, 


site ordered every requisite comfort for 
her, and a nurse forthe infant. Charles 
accompanied Harriet in the coach, and 
they were no sooner seated than her 
self-command gave way, and she wept 
bitterly ; nor let the gay and tinthiiik- 
ing smile in derision, when we say that 
the manly cheeks of Cliarles Marlow 
were bathed in tears. ‘ Harriet,* said 
he, when both had regained some com¬ 
posure, ‘ explain tliis mystery to me.* 

‘ Alas! mv dear Cliarles ’ said the 
* “ 

vv'ceping girl, ‘ I can only tell you, that 
a note was handed to me, containing 
tliesc few words; ‘Hasten, Harriet, to 
the bedside of your dying sister, whose 
maternal love urges lier to consign her 
child to your protection, to prevent her 
being educated in the school of vice.' 
The place was mentioned where I might 
find her, and T only waited to write the 
few lines ! did to you before I ordered 
a coach:—the resf you know.’ 'J'hey 
now made np some stoiy to account for 
their meeting and returning together; 
and it was setHed, that, after dinner, 
when Harriet should relate her ‘unvar¬ 
nished tale’ to her aunt up stairs,! liarles 
sliould do the same to his uncle below, 
and use his influence to have the wan¬ 
derer restored to her home s and so well 
did he plead the cause of the soriowing 
Laura, that, before they joineil the 
ladies, Mr. Marlow had agreed to visit 
liis niece the next day, and a.ssure h<u 
of his forgiv'cness; and, as soon as his 
agitation on seeing Hiirriet wouhl per¬ 
mit him, he desired she miglil giv<« 
orders to have an upartiiieiit prepared 
for the reception of Laura. (Jalin and 
sweet was the sleep which Harriet en 
joyed that night, and so sanguine w<i.s 
she in her liopes of her sister’s recovery, 
that site looked forward to the enjoy¬ 
ment of many happy days with one 
whose afflictions might hr sujipused to 
have improved her mind. Her fond 
hopes, however, vanished when, on 
reaching Laura’s humble abode, she 
found hei*in a high fever, calling on all 
around her to take O'Hara out of hei 
sight, and earnestly desiring her uncle 
to come to her aid. In the greatest agi¬ 
tation she now sent for the physician 
who generally attended the family, and 
also wrote to Inforui her friends of the 
alarming change which liad taken place. 
On the arrival of the doctor, propei 
means were used to ledueo the fever; 
but great weakness remained, and hn 
removal was therefore postponed, ifai 
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rieti in the mean time, remained ivith 
her ; and the little Adelaide and her 
nurse were sent to Mr. Marlow’s house. 

Before Laura conid give an account 
of herself, her friends wished for some 
elucidation from the landlady, who could 
give none, except that the lady had 
arrived there one evening much fa¬ 
tigued ; that she said she had traveled 
from Bristol, sometimes on foot and 
sometimes in a waggon. She gave her 
a letter of a very old date, from a sister 
she had in Indand, begging she would 
be kind to the bearer, who was in trou¬ 
ble, hut could pay for any thing she 
would get. ‘ I was not afraid on that 
score,’ said the kind-hearted woman ; 
‘ but even for the*, short time she has 
been with me, there has been so great a 
change, that I have often begged she 
would let me go for her friends : her 
answer has always been, ‘ When I think 
I am near dying.** Dear heart, often 
have 1 almost cried for her when I have 
observed her for hours together mourn 
over her baby and say, ‘ My darling, 
what will become of you, if your aunt 
will nut keep you from your cruel 
father ?’ 

The moment that the physician gave 
permission, Laura was removed from 
lior humble abode, the landlady of 
which had reason to bless the day she 
first received her; but, although her 
health was apparently amended, the fa¬ 
mily had too inucli delicacy to seek any 
explanation, till she felt herself inclined 
to give it. She seemed aware that an 
explanation was absolutely necessary; 
and one evening, wlien they wre all 
assembled in her dftssing-room, she 
commenced l»er affecting detail in the 
following manner. 

‘ l am a striking example of the bane¬ 
ful effects of unlimited indulgence in 
childhood. You, my dearest uncle and 
aunt, from a fear of appearing harsh to 
me in my orphan state, indulged every 
wish of my heart. Where there was no 
contradiction, my real disposition could 
not be known; and the first time I met 
with the slightest opposition was in the 
important choice ot a partner for life. 
0*Hara had engaged my affections, and 
you know for whom you wished me to 
reserve them. How often has O’Hara 
declared, when he understood the oppo¬ 
sition you made, that it was only myself 
he wished to possess, and that your for- 
itune was no object to liim; and so fully 


did he convince me you were acting an 
unjust and illiberal part, that in an evil 
moment 1 consented to elope with him. 
Sadly, sadly, were my eyes opened when 
too late; nor is it easy for me to describe 
the rage he evinced, when your deter¬ 
mination was communicated to us by my 
uncle Conway ; but be did not venture 
entirely to throw off the mask, as long 
as I was near my friends. In the idea 
that, whatever opposition my uncle 
might make to the marriage, he would 
forgive us as soon as it was beyond re¬ 
call, he had borrowed a sum of money 
to defray the expense of our northern 
trip. In pay this, he exchanged with 
an officer of infantry, who gave him 
something more; and wo. immediately 
set off for Ireland. There lie commenced 
a career of folly, and was at last super¬ 
seded for iri’egularity of conduct. We 
now removed to an old ruinons house, 
which, with a small portion of land, was 
all that remained of a good estate, hut 
wliich no one would think of purchas¬ 
ing, from the dilapidated state of the 
building and the barrenness of the soil. 
Here I soon dis<x)vered that I had ex¬ 
changed a home with indulgent friends 
for that of a tyrant. Although I was 
regularly obliged to sign my half-yearly 
receipt, [ had no command of the money: 
it was spent in riot and debauchery. I 
was at length so weary of life, that I 
cared not how soon I might be called 
away; but my feelings underwent a 
considerable cliange when 1 became a 
mother. For my child’s sake ( struggled 
against all the bad usage and 
received ; but, when he introduced to 
my society a female who was a disgrace 
to her sex, and declared she was hence¬ 
forth to be my companion, I retired to 
my own apartment, and refused to par¬ 
take of my meals with them. He urged, 
he threatened, and even heat me; hut I 
was firm ; he at last desisted, and I was 
left in comparative tranquillity, with no 
comfort except the smiles of iny babe 
and the consolations of my maid, who 
had become much attached to me. It 
was by her interference, that, during the 
absence of my tyrant and his companion, 
I had the rites of baptism bestowed on 
Adelaide. The worthy man who per¬ 
formed the ceremony, when opportunity 
offered, would occasionally visit me, 
and confirm me in the gooff resolutions 
I was forming. Into his bands I put 
some trinkets of value, and requested 
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he would turn them into money, as 1 
apprehended that I mi^ht one day be 
ODlii^cd to leave my husoand. Having 
returned from an excursion,O'Hara came 
to my apartment, and, to my utter sur¬ 
prise, evinced the p^reatest kindness and 
attention to me and our child. 1 knew 
his character so well, that I was aware 
he had some point which he wished to 
gain, and that he thought lie might suc¬ 
ceed by kindness. He did not keep me 
long in suspense, as he told me that he 
liad immediate occasion for a large sum 
of money; that a person had promised 
to give it to him, on condition of my as¬ 
signing over my right to my annuity for 
a few years. 1 assured him 1 would 
not do any such act of injustice to my¬ 
self and my child. It was in vain he 
coaxed ana Ihrcmtened by turns, till at 
last 1 temporised a little, by saying I 
would consider of it; hut this I did not 
condescend to do till he said that, if I 
should persist in my olistinacy, my child 
should be torn from my arms, anu taken 
wljere 1 should never see her. He then 
left me, saying that he would wait a 
week at a friend’s house for my deter¬ 
mination. This I promisc'd he should 
have, and 1 was once mi)re left to my 
own reflections. I found that now was 
the time to act. 1 despatched my faith¬ 
ful Norali to the wortliy clergyman, re- 
ouestiiig he would arrange every thing 
tor my return to England tnroughWales. 
I iiianiige«l to send soH*e of my l>«st 
clotlics by degrees to his house, which 
.was on my way ; and l»e had «jbout fifty 
pounds of mine, that he was to keep for 
my use. I then declared to O'Hara, by 
letter, that I never would a^ree to his 
wishes. His reply was concise: ‘You 
brave me,—take th(^ consequence;—I 
shall be at liome on Monday, when you 
will prepare to give up your child, to 
whom you will hencetorth he a stran- 
cr.— Dunnis 0’11\ra.* My measures 
ad been so well taken, however, that, 
long before he could reach home, I had 
safely arrived in the liaven of Milford. 

I remained in that neighbourhood for 
some time, and lived as oeconomically as 
possible; but my money dwindled away, 
and at last 1 was obliged to part with 
some of my clothes, jly health began 
to decline, and I resolved to return to 
London, give my child to your arms, 
and die. With difficulty and with many 
rivations 1 accomplished the journey, 
ly sufferings me now forgotten in the 
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conviction that my child is rescued from 
the example of vice, and that 1 am for¬ 
given. My landlady has heard from her 
sister, that O’Hara and his female friend 
still live together, and that he was dread¬ 
fully enraged at my escape. 1 know not 
how he manages; but 1 rather think he 
has contrived some method of receiving 
my money, i never enquired about 
being apprehensive that he might take 
some means to trace me; but I care not 
now—-my time in this world will not he 
long, and I trustj shall die in i)chco 
with all.' 

Thus ended this affecting history, to 
which her auditors listened with m.tny 
tears. They could not coiuM»al fnun 
themselves that her fears were prophetic, 
as her health gradually declined; and, 
indeed, in a few wfteks aft4*r her removal 
to her uncle’s mansion, the once gay and 
thoughtless Laura sunk into a sh‘ep from 
which she never awoke. Although her 
surviving friends felt siiiceiv grief on 
the occasion, it was gn^ally aileviatcd 
when they considered the eliaiige which 
had taken place in her mind, and when 
a clergyman, with whom she had ha<i 
frequent and serious ronversalions, as- 
sured tliem that the state of iniud iii which 
she died was that of a sincere Christian. 
She had extorted a promise from Har¬ 
riet, tliat she would not <h*Iay her mar¬ 
riage lunger than tliree montlis. An 
account oi his wife’s death had lieen 
ti*ansmitted to O'Hara, with an iutirna- 
tion tl)at, ‘ out of respect to lier memory 
and for the sake of the child, no notice 
would be taken of his having been guilty 
of perjury, in having drawn out her an¬ 
nuity some time after she had left him,’ 
No answer was ever received to this, nt»r 
could the family ascertain his fate 
Rumor said, that lie hail fallen in one 
of the skirmishes sofrequci.t in Ireland. 

At the appointed time the marriage of 
Harriet and Charles took place. Toward 
the little Adelaide th(‘y acted liki* pa¬ 
rents; and, though to her and their own 
childrenithey evinced every proper in- 
dulgenec, the earliest lessons which 
they inculcated upon their young tniiida 
were these,—seif-denial, and asurrcmler 
of their own opinions to those who hud 
more wisdom and exporiencA*; and, 
amidst tho happiiwss winch both enjoy¬ 
ed, they lust all sense of that flisappoint- 
ment wiiich each had sustained, in not 
being united to the first object of youtli- 
ful affcrfioti. 
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Pictures of fashionable life supply 
the idle with amusement, the proud with 
models of demeanor and conduct, and 
the satirical with topics of ridicule and 
animadversion. The present picture is 
highly colored; and, if it be not the 
work of a hrst-rate artist, it is at least 
the production of a person of consider¬ 
able talent. It is attributed tt) a lady of 
quality, who is apparently well acquaint¬ 
ed with the scenes which she describes. 
The dedication is quaint and curious; 

To that moBt distinguiKhed anddespoticoouclave, 

com [)Osed 

of their High Mightinesses 
The Ladies Patronesses of the Balls at 

AIiUKACK’S, 

TlieRulers ot Fashion, the Arbiters of Taste, 
The Leaders of Ton, and the Maker<t of Manneis, 
Whoee sovereign sway ovei ‘ the world' of London 
has long been established on the firmest basis. 
Whose Decrees are Laws, and from whose judge¬ 
ment thcie IS no appeal; 

To tiiose important Pei soiiages, all and severally^ 
W'lio haye formed, oi who do form, any part 

of that 

^hmintotratton, 

usually denominated 
The PVillis Coalition Cabat^ 

Whether Members of the Committee of Supply, 

or 

CABlTfET COVNSELLOBS, 

Holding seats at the Board of Control. 

The following Pa^es 

are, with all due respect, humbly dedicated by 

AN OLU SUBSCRIBER. 

This novel has no regular plot, and 
the incidents are not well connected ; 
but the characters arc sketched with 
vivacity, and the conversations are in 
general aiiiniatt;d. The deliberations 
of the, patronesses on the mode of filling 
np the subscription list at Alrnack*s are 
pleasantly reported: but we will first 
give an account of the club itself. ‘ This 
institution has now existed ten years; 
and six self-elected female sovereigns 
have, during all tliattime, held the keys 
of the great world, as St. Peter was sup¬ 
posed to do those of the kingdom of 
Heaven. These ladies decide, in a 
weekly committee, upon the distribu¬ 
tion of the tickets for admission: the 
whole is a matter of favor, interest, or 
calculation; for neither rank, distinc¬ 
tion, nor merit of any kind, will serve as 
a pica, unless the candidate has the good 
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fortune to be already upon the visiting 
book of one of these all-powerful pa¬ 
tronesses. Not to be known to one of 
the six, must indeed argue yourself quite 
unknown. But the extraordinary thing 
is, that all the world of fashion should 
submit patiently to such a tyranny. 
What will not ton do? Almack’s is a 
system of tyranny which would never 
be submitted to in any country but one 
of such complete freedom that people 
are at liberty to make fools of them¬ 
selves, No government would ever 
have had the effrontery to suppose that 
people would, on their knees, crave per¬ 
mission to pay their money to a junta, 
self-elected, whose power exists but by 
courtesy ; who make laws, and enforce 
them too, without any sort of right.* 

‘ And now to business,’ said lady 
Hauton. ‘ Where is your list, my dear 
baroness?’ 

‘ Here are my papers,’ said Madame 
de Wallestein ; ‘ I have made two lists: 
the first is, of all those who appear to 
have been promised by lady Lochaber; 
and the second, of all the new applicants. 
Leg billets sonf tons dans Le panier^ oous 
savez bien queje ne counaispersonne' 

‘ Well! let us see,—Townshend, Wal¬ 
pole, Graham, Clinton, Winyard. Oh! 
those are all old stagers, and must be 
entered of course; but where is the new 
list?’ 

‘ There! that is it in your hand, la 
voyezV 

‘ Young!—oh, 1 know them, well ^ 
regular London antiques^; like old ta¬ 
pestry, faded; yet everyone appreciates 
their value; therefore put them down ; 
Mrs. and two Miss Youngs. Lamhton, 
Mrs. and Miss,—what! the card-play¬ 
ing widow with the tall daughter:—hut 
they may do. Ramsays, the Misses— 
oh! they're cousins ot that odious lady 
Lochaber, so I’ll scratch them out.’ 

‘ They are handsome girls, 1 think,’ 
said the duchess.' 

* And nearly related to the duke of 
Clanalpin,’ said lady Bellaniont, with 
infinite sang froid, 

‘ And excellent ha^players,’ observ¬ 
ed the musical lady Flinlimmon. 

‘ Well, then, to the point at once,’ said 
lady Hauton. * Are the accomplished 
Miss Ramsays to be invited? Madame 
de Wallestein, you must give your opi¬ 
nion.’ 

* Oh! then pray let us liave tliese mu¬ 
sical misses.’ 
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* Miss Geraldine de Montmorenci 
comes next. What a sweet pretty no¬ 
velist name! Who is she ?* 

* A beautiful Irish girl, who was often 
with me at Paris,* said the baroness. 

‘ Pray set her name down,’ said lady 
Hauton. ‘ Then wo have next, the lady 
Margaret Carlton, and two Misses Carl¬ 
ton,’ 

‘ So they have left off applyingto me,’ 
said lady Plinlinimon, ' which 1 am ra¬ 
ther glad of, fur 1 do not admire any of 
the race. Such proud, stiff, disagreeable 
people! Lady Margaret has all the 
Clanalpin pride about her. Shall we 
have them i** 

‘What say you, lady Bellainont ?’ 
said the duchess of Stavordale. 

‘ Oh! for one subscription, 1 think 
we may admit them.* 

* Mr. Adolplius Frederick Carlton is 

on my list,’ said lady Hochefort; ‘ he is 
a tall spindle-shanks of a youth, hut he 
is a of one of the royal dukes, 

and an inimitable waltzer.’ 

* Then lie will do,’ said the duchess ; 

* for good dancers, 1 am sure, arc always 
acceptable/ 

‘ Colonel, Mrs. and Miss Smythe,* 
said lady Hauton. ‘ AVho on earth can 
they be, 1 wonder ?’ 

‘ I’hey are Lincolnshire people, and 
applied to imi last year, but tliey were 
too late,* said lady Rochefort. 

‘ There is no need to have colonel 
Smythe, at least,’ said lady Hauton, 
‘ even if we agree to the wife and daugh¬ 
ter, for papas are of no use. What is 
the girl like?’ 

‘ Well-looking, and well-dressed,’ said 
lady Rochefort. 

‘ Has she much tournurcT 

* Quite Parisian. ’ 

‘ Dances well ?* 

‘ In perfection : I can assure your la¬ 
dyship she is a distin^uie' 

‘ And nothing disgraceful-looking 
about the mother ?’ 

‘ Quite the contrary ; a very fashion- 
able-looking chaperon, d'un certain 
with A Frenchified cap, and a large In¬ 
dian shawl.’ 

‘Oh, very well! then we will have 
them.’ 

‘ Who comes next? Sir George, lady, 
and two Miss Cottons. W ho and what 
are they ?’ 

‘ Oh, I know them,* said lady Roche¬ 
fort : ‘ positively I bar them and the 
Balls. I will not be worsted by them 
this year, though they did overturn all 


my plans last season. They got on your 

list, lady Bellamoiit.’ 

‘ I think I remember them, now,’ said 
her iadvsliip of Hauton; ‘ Two vastly 
odd-loolcing little girls, in dirty striped 
red gowns. 1 will not admit them on 
my books again, that’s poz,’ 

‘ But I have promised them,’ said 
lady Brllamont. 

‘ Oh, never mind; break your pro¬ 
mise; don’t let us have such shanhy 
girls, with their ugly mama, and that 
gouty old gentleman ;—t(»o much of a 
good thing oy half.’ 

‘Shall we have the beauliful Rosa 
Danvers?* said the duchess ; * she will 
be an object of great attracl ion every¬ 
where, from her youth, and llie oddity 
of her marriage with so old a man. AVc 
must certainly have lier.’ 

‘ The ladies Buller,* said lady Uella- 
mont, ‘are the next.’ 

‘Oh, refuse them,* saiti lady Hauton, 

‘ till they gel some new turbans ; those 
things they wear look so very strange.’ 

‘ I think your lady.ship makes a point 
of refusing every body I propose/ said 
lady Bcllamunt, rather tartly. 

‘ Why, you always slmw up such a 
list of worthies,’ said lady Hauton, 

‘ Almack’s would be a mere receptacle 
for quizzes, if we admitted all your 
friends.* 

Lady Bellainont looked furiously an¬ 
gry, particularly as lady Rochefort 
joined in the laugh against her ami her 
prate if 6€y.' 

‘ I think,’ said the tiuchess, ‘ we be¬ 
have very ill to Madame de Wallesfein ; 
for this debate cannot be very amusing 
to her. Perhaps she may have some 
friend to propose ?’ 

‘Your grace is very kind/leliirned 
the baroness; ‘I was just going to name 
lady and Miss Birmiugham, and Miss 
Mifdmay.’ 

A look of dismay peri aded everj face. 

‘ What! the great Pitt man’s wife ard 
daughtc^’ said lady Rochefort. 

‘1 never heard that Sir Benjamin Bir- 
mingham was a Pitt man,’ replied Ma¬ 
dame de Wallestein; ‘ he was formeily 
a great West-1 ndiail merchant, and he ih 
now tenant to my brother, Sir Kdmuiul 
Montague, for Atherford Abbey. I 
promised to send them vouchers:—iny 
word is engaged/ 

‘ And Miss Mildmay; that is yum- 
pretty friend, of course?’ 

‘ Pardonnez moiy e’ eet ea aoeury said 

the baroness. 
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Alinack*^; a Novel. 


[December^ 


• And is she as handsome as the one 
who is staying- with you?* 

•Oh, no! certainly not; but she is 
extremely anuable.’ 

‘Oh! cela va sans dire^* said lady 
Rochefort. ‘ Ugly girls must be amiable 
to pass; blit, as these Miss Mildmays 
are quite unknown |o us, 1 think it will 
be very liberal if we admit one of them, 
and, of course, the beauty. What say 
you, lady Plinlimmon ?* 

• Why, certainly: but yet, as the ba¬ 
roness dc Wallestein’s friends—* 

‘ But, you know,* said lady Rofche- 
fort, ‘ Lady Hauton always says that 
friendship must be entirely done away 
with in these cases.* 

• The Miss Mildways I know nothing 
about,' said the duchess; ‘ but I am 
sure tlie Birniinghams are not desirable. 
My friend lady Norbury was hoping 
only yesterday, that they might be ex¬ 
cluded 5 because, if money was once to 
get people into AImack*s, there would 
ne an end directly to all hope of its con¬ 
tinuing good company.* 

• Lady Birmiughani is very vulgar, us- 
sufhnenty said the baroness: ‘but her 
daughter is a charniing person, and du 
mtsilleur ton.' 

‘ Her pedigree must, however, be 
always a great objection,* said lady 
Roclicfort; ‘ and to you, Madame de 
Wallestein, who have always frequented 
the best society on the continent—’ 

• Are any of the Jliriningbams city 
people ?* inquired lady Bellaniont. 

The viscountess coloured, and looked 
very angry. 

• Tliis is too absurd, really,’ said lady 
Hauton, with her iisu:d air of superiority. 
• What useless nicetv! with the fortune 
M iss Birmingham will inljerit, there is 
no rank in the peerage to which she may 
not aspire ; methinks it would be wiser 
to make uj> to her.* 

‘ Make up to a Birmingham! good 
Heavens! what degradation!’ exclaimed 
the incensed matrons, in chorus. 

‘ Jc suis fuchte^ on ne ^eut plus, 
d'etre la cause de cette petite discussion, 
maisj'ai proems d lucs amies, et ilfaut, 
OH qae facquitte ma parole^ ou que je 
cl^de ma place.' 

‘ Impossible, my dear Madame de 
Wallestein; such a thing must not even 
be thought of. Lady ana Miss Birniing- 
hnxnshallhti admitted,* said ladyHauton. 

‘ 'riien, if they are to have vouchers, 
] must insieton my friends the 'fooleys 
being .iccepted also,’ said lady Bella- 
Tiiont. 


‘ Oh, keep them for the next subscrip¬ 
tion ; don’t let us monopolise all the 
lions for the same set. And really the 
Tooleys ought not to be named with the 
Birniinghams; they arc very common^ 
place humdrums, while the others are 
certainly, though secondary stars, yet 
of great brilliancy. Rich gilding will 
always attract. We shall all live to see 
lady Birmingham, and her house, and 
her parties, decided ton fur what wdll 
not gold buy in these days?—rank, 

F ower, fashion, and even consideration. 

n thi» mercantile age, Birmingham is 
likely to become the chief emporium. 


Money gives influence, and wins the prize 
Of taste and wit, while all contend 
Tn win her smiles whom all commend. 


I shall prove a true prophetess, you will 
see; qu'en dites-vous, ma chhre awic.^’ 
turning to the baroness. 

• Indeed, 1 tliink Miss Birniinghan» 
will be admired for herself alone. She 
hardly wants the gilding you talk of.’ 

• li we are to yield,’ said Plinlimmon, 

• perhaps the less wc say the better.’ 

• Mercantile influcm:e then, it seems, 
is to carry all before it,* said the duchess, 

• in fashion as well as in politics, and 
under aristocratic patronage too !* 

• C*est la marche du sidclc^ said lady 
Hauton. ‘ So then it is decided, Ma¬ 
dame de Wallestein; the Birmiiigharns 
are to have vouchers.’ 

• 1 will not give tip,’ said Bellaniont, 

angrily, ‘I beg to observe, tliatl dunot 
agree to their admishiim.’ ^ ^ 

‘ Unluckily, your ladyship’s sihgTe 
vote against five will not do much; 1 
fear the ayes have it,’ said lady Hauton, 
with a smile. ‘ Suppose you enter a 
dis&enticnt protest in the journal of our 
proceedings; it would prove to after- 
ages the incorruptibility of the house of 
Hare—proof against gold in any shape ; 
—though a little, it is wtdl known, might 
be very acceptable,’ whispered Imt lady¬ 
ship to her friend lady Rochefort. 

‘ Well,’ said the duchess, ‘ let u.s pro¬ 
ceed ; we have staid long enough at Bir¬ 
mingham to liave doubled our capital; 
yet that is not the case, for my stock of 
men is very low indeed.* 

‘ My list is quite full,* said lady 
Rochefort; ‘ but nothing new,’ 

• Lady Hauton then presented a num¬ 
ber of visiting tickets. Sundry young 
lordlings were all approved nem. von. 
Indeed, * the countess,’ as her ladyship 
xm usually denominated, was so xery 
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despotic, that no one ventured to dis¬ 
approve any person she protected. The 
baroness then read over a list of French 
and German marquisses, counts, and 
chevaliers, with here and tliere one or 
two Italian princes who had applied to 
her. 

‘Lady Hauton was deliglitcd: such 

a great foreign connexion must prove 
ofinfinite advantage to the society : it 
was opening Almack’s to the continent; 
it was strengthening the coalition by 
an alliance with foreign powers,’ 


ON ANECDOTK-TELLINO ; from JVct- 

fVorky or Tfiou^hts in Idleness, 

There are few things more pleasant 
than tlie social fire-side conversation of 
a few intelligent friends on a winter 
evening, when the dreariness of the 
storm without, and the blast as it 
whistles through tlie key-hole, with the 
hasty sleet now and then drizzling on 
the fire, awaken us to a fresh and 
quicker sensi* of the comforts which we 
are enjoying within. Such a situation 
seems fo produce a quiet gentleness of 
heart, a kind flow of feeling, and a be¬ 
nignity of spirit, which make us more 
than commonly alive to the pleasures of 
social intercourse. A winter’s night 
closets us up from the world ; and the 
strong voices and evidences of mighty 
power and waking Omnipotence, giving 
us a deeper sense of our natural weak¬ 
ness, bind us nearer to each other, and 
quicken our sensibilities to the perils 
and sufl([‘ring8 of the houseless wan¬ 
derer. Then the tale of other days, the 
remembrances ofhy-gone happiness, and 
the almost forgotten ballad, come with a 
sweet ami secret power upon the heart, 
because it is then most awake both to 
its own internal music of treasured 
thoughts and to tht; sweet responses of 
associated sympathies. Then, also, we 
feel most independent of the trammels 
of the world, we care least for the out¬ 
ward shows and affectations of life, and 
can moralise best on tlie past vanities of 
our younger days, or the characteristic 
follies of the age. This disposition to 
tenderness, and this calm contemplative 
state of roiiid,|give to the sober circle of 
a domestic party that deep tone of feel¬ 
ing, and ricn vein of sentiment, which 
beguile, with such a soothing charm, 
the long gjghts of winter; while it is 
the union of moral enjoyment, with the 
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more intimate gratification of the 
soothed or gently-excited senses, tluU 
endears to our hearts the pleasures of 
that season. And, though the fresh¬ 
ness of green hills in the young, 
shmmer, the careless beauty of the 
hedge-rows, the streams just awakened 
to nic light bree/es, with the white 
sails and the joyous oars, catching tlie 
early light through tluj continuous 
bloom of verdant fields and blossomed 
orchards, awaken a thousand sweet and 
tender recollections of friendsliip that 
on<* gave life to the sweetness of inani¬ 
mate nature; yet the$c passing emo¬ 
tions are nothing to the deep swell of 
tlie heart, when its feelings are undis- 
sipated by external objects, and con¬ 
centrated round a more fixed and de¬ 
termined centre. Hence those who 
compose the little circle in the nursery, 
draw round the story-teller on a win¬ 
ter’s evening with enquiring interest, 
and the sage personages in toe parlour 
communicate, or listen to, witli more 
than common zest, the anecdotes of 
their own struggles through lifi\ or of 
other’s vanity or wisdom ; and there is 
more profit to be gained from tlu'se con¬ 
versational lectures on human affairs, 
or these illustrations of human charac¬ 
ter, than is generally supposed. 

Every anecdote whicli is told, if it 
be worth the telling, inv<»lves a long 
chain of ideas, w the centre of a u ide 
circle of associated sympathies, and au 
experimental proof of some problem in 
the philosophy of life. Peculiarities of 
genius or disposition, the particular 
character of au age or nation, public 
feeling, or private and individual senti¬ 
ment, are never so well described as il¬ 
lustrated, and never so palpably set 
forth by telling what they are, as by 
what they effect. The philosopher may 
discourse on the matter of electricity, 
and declare its universal diffusion 
through created nature, and its secret 
influence on her operations; but it is 
when tlfe spark has been lighted up, 
when the cloud hath been rent, and the 
ligtening sent forth, that we under¬ 
stand its nature, or assent to his de¬ 
ductions. 

The lively genius of the French is 
admirably well adapted to excel in this 
branch of literature ; their quick discri- 
minution of character, and their, nice 
observation of all the varying modes of 
society, enable them to catch the very 
point of time and circuiustance, and ail 
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those nice shades of individual pecu¬ 
liarity which are the very soul of anec¬ 
dote. They are also enabled, by the 
delicacy and conversational genius of 
their lano-iiance, to hit them off with 
more liveliness and terseness than our 
less complaisant idioms will allow. Wc 
cantK»t so u ell express at once a mo- 
inent*$ fullness of thoug’ht and circum¬ 
stance, nor can we so well separate the 
braided chord of human sympathies, or 
define the rainhow-like shades of simi¬ 
lar and associated characters. It is 
this talent for anecdote that makes them 
such irresistibly-pleasinj^ biographers, 
ami enables the more philosophical his¬ 
torian to draw from their w’orks the 
best materials for his abstract reason¬ 
ing's and reilections; and there is a kind 
of taste in telling an anecdote, which 
these people possess in a remarkable de¬ 
gree ; tliey neither moralise upon it, nor 
ciiuke the spirit of it by adventitious 
Circumstances ; they give it you as they 
would an epigram, the force and beauty 
of which efepend on the point of one 
idea. 

An anecdote is always illustrative of 
character—naturally, if not intention¬ 
ally so; and, since every action or ex¬ 
pression of sentiment in course proceeds 
from the peculiar habits or disposition 
of the subject, the great art, in telling 
it, is to make it bear entirely upon that 
point of peculiarity, and to set the cir¬ 
cumstances which are really illustrative 
of it in the strongest light. IJencc 
those w'ho have the best knowlege of 
the world, ^nd the quickest insight into 
human nature, are the best anccdote- 
rellers, because they see beforehand the 
hidden spring which has been touched, 
the princi])les that have been set at 
work, and t!ie action to which they have 
given rise in their embryo or pre¬ 
existent state : they thus know at once 
in what theii force and interest consist, 
they see what particular habit of mind 
they illustrate, what chain of events and 
consequences they involve, and- to wbat 
sentiment or feeling they are to be ad¬ 
dressed. 

Every chord of the heart may be 
powerfully touched, and every energy 
and faculty, of the mind roused into ac¬ 
tion, by well-chosen anecdotes, when 
thus skilfully related. The human 
mind is fond of speculating on possibi¬ 
lities, of forming schemes and systems 
for itself,, and of tracing its own secret 
wishes or dispositions, as yet unacted 
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upon, through all their consequences in 
the actions of others. Now these spe¬ 
culations arc often curiously realised in 
the actions of human life; and we arc 
frequently and forcibly reminded, in 
hearing anecdotes of other nien’s ad¬ 
ventures and fortunes, of particular 
passages in our own progress through 
the world; for there is a great simila¬ 
rity, even in the details of meirs lives, 
whatever may be the differeneo of their 
stations, than we should at first sight 
imagine. The passions or affections of 
the mind are not altered by the sphere 
in which they act. Avarice is the 
same, and will produce the same effects, 
whether in the peasant or the peer. Am¬ 
bition, whether it aspires to a throne or 
a seat at the county-sessions, awakes 
the same restless desires, gives the 
same determination to the will, and 
produces, in both cases, like industry of 
thought and anxiety of mind. Love 
universally speaks the same language, 
because the ideas about which it is em¬ 
ployed are universally the same ; and it 
is thus with all the other passions : they 
spring from the same natiiial constitu¬ 
tion of being, in all men; they must 
always be employed about the same 
class of objects; and they therefore ne¬ 
cessarily propel men to similar exer¬ 
tions, give rise to like consequences, 
and thus eventually produce like situa¬ 
tions. We therefore derive pleasure 
from anecdotes of those conspicuous 
men wliose lives have been most di¬ 
stinguished by the turbulence their 
couise, their utility, or their sorrow^ 
not only from the excitation of mind 
they occasion, but from that principle 
when*by we are always ready to appro¬ 
priate, as it were, the hopes, wishes, 
joys, and sorrows of others to ourselves. 
Tlius, if the stage holds the mirror up 
to nature, it is because the fable, pre¬ 
sented to us, is the archetype of a thou¬ 
sand drnmas acted on the theatre of real 
life. Wc are always the heroes of the 
piece in which we are concerned; and, 
of however sliglit importance it may ap- 
pear to others, the little drama of our 
existence is as highly interesting and 
important ill our own eyes, as the affairs 
of princes are in theirs, it matters not 
how narrow may be the sphere in which 
we move, nor how trivial may be the 
causes which produce our happiness or 
misery: while in that sphere are com¬ 
prehended our hopes ailJi.fears, and 
while from those causes the well-heifig 
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of our nature is tlctermiifeed, they arc 
the world and every thing to ua. Were 
it not for this natural vanity of every 
human being, by which he is able to 
svinpathise witfi tlu»se who are far 
above liiin in station, how narrow wimld 
be the sphere ot our sympathy t how 
little interest should we take in the world 
without it, and how seldom should w'C 
be agitated with those thousand little 
•motions of anxiety and interest, which 
make up 8i» mivcli of the every-day eni- 
yloynieut and instruction of the mind ! 
But, as it is, we take a part in every 
scene of the great drama of life; we 
di^^se ourselves, as it were, over the 
wide chart of human existence, and 
unite ourselves, hy the golden chord of 
sympathy, to every being who has like 
passions with ourselves. Hence springs 
our love of anecdotes, and hence may be 
derived tlieir usefulness. To exercise 
the Iieart in the contemplation of tliose 
objects winch call into play the genial 
emotions of Umuauity ami good-nature, 
of generous (‘iiuilation and worthy pride, 
is to strengtlien and pi'epare it for the 
actual exercise of those uispositioiis, in 
whatever aplicre they may lierci^fter have 
to act. 

The most sudden and apparcntly-ca- 
pricious determinations of tne will are 
very seldom the impulse of tlie moment; 
men almost always act upon long pre¬ 
dispositions ; the mind seldom tlies off 
from that line of reflection into which it 
has been thrown by the silent opera¬ 
tions of circumstance* and situation.— 
The great aim, therefore, of moral cul¬ 
tivation, is not only to strengthen the 
faculties of the mind, but, is of 

far more importance, to give the riglit 
bias to its inclinations — to afford it 
matter of speculation, which may not 
only employ its capacities of combining 
or uiscecniug truths, hut also strengthen 
and refine its moral affections, tlnit they 
may be predetermined to the benevo¬ 
lence of virtue. We all know how 
powerful example is, and how disposed 
we are to follow the steps of others in 
our progress through life; and, there¬ 
fore, biography has ever been the favo¬ 
rite medium of conveying the princi¬ 
ples of virtue and piety; but it is on 
detaclied parts of a life only that we 
can generally fix the attention and in¬ 
terest,—the bright spots that lie up and 
down the path of human sorrow, the 
bursts of n^ral dignity through the 
gloom of ifladcntal depression, or the 
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occasional conquests of fortitude ovur 
suffering, or perseverance over circum¬ 
stances. Anecdotes are, to biography 
and history, wliat aphorisms arc to sy¬ 
stems of morality, luul, like them, will 
be retained, and minister matter of re¬ 
flection, when the distractions of society 
or business prevent the memory frettn 
collecting or combining the i^leas wiiidi 
have been less sensibly or less vividly 
impressed. These ohsorvatimis will, in 
course, only apply to such anecdotes as 
are derived from the moral or social oon- 
stitution of man, or the circumstances of 
whicli arise out of tb(* exercise of thosf* 
natural faculties or powers, which are 
continually propelled to action hy their 
own restless energy, and develope their 
peculiarities in the varied scenes of their 
exertions. By a little attention of the 
mind, we may derive, fr4>m such ane«- 
dotes as these, lessons of wisdom, which 
our own experience may not yet have 
taught iis: hy reflecting ami spuciUating 
upm them, we shall acquire a habit of 
noting, and deriving instruction fr(»m, 
the characters and events of actual life; 
and, by considering them, not only as 
indicative of individual character, but 
as illustrating tlieeffect of circumstances 
on character, we shaTl learn to general¬ 
ise our observations, and correct our 
practical experience into a theory of 
Iiuman life. Hence the lounger may 
learn philosophy in his idle ramble, and 
the man of science study the world in 
his cloistered privacy; the garrulous 
story-telling spirit of old age may he 
the wisest schoolmaster, to instruct us 
in the ways of life, and a wfll> judected 
volume of anecdotes may beoome tlie 
best book of philosophy in tlie world. 


AN EXeOSUKE OF TUB HAMILTONIAN 
SYSTEM OP TEACHINU LANGUAOB8, 
bi/ Jonesy LL.n. 

In every populous rommunity wr 
meet wUh quacks and pn'temlors, in 
consequence of the spirit of competition 
and the desire t»f notoriety. Many are 
of opinion that there is no merit in pur¬ 
suing the ordinary course, and there¬ 
fore resolve to strike out a new path to 
fame and distinction. Reflecting mi the 
great length of time usually employed 
in the acquisition of (ireck and L^in 
lore, w'C are ready to admit that the 
same learning may be acquired, hv due 
attention luid well-regulated study, iiA 
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one half of lh(‘ time uliich is generally 
devoted to ii; Imt wo are by no nicaiis 
incliiu'd to into tiio other oxtromo, or 
to eouclndo tlint tlioso or any olhor lan- 
guagos are to ! m ‘ acquired per ndliiim^ 
or (as the vulgar wouM say), by a hop, 
a skip, ami a jump. This, liuwovoi, is 
Mr. lia rmltoirs idea; and his system 
([f his ullo scheme can claim that hono¬ 
rable dcsignalioii) is recominended to 
general notiiM* and ii]qiri)baUon liy a 
writer in a popular review. 

His schenn* is too vague to be entitlc<l 
to a distinct leply :—indeed, it isiefuted 
by its own absurdity. ‘ As far as it is 
pernliur, it consists (says Dr. Jones) in 
three things; Hrst, in excluding tlio use 
of the grammar and dictionary; se¬ 
condly, in affixing to each tern» one un- 
devialitig signification, however difie- 
rcntly applied; and thirdly, in pre¬ 
scribing to tlje piipils a Ket/^ containing 
a riostdy-liliu’al version.’—On these pro¬ 
positions our author makes pertinent 
animadversions; but we need not follow 
him in his whole course. Ho thus states 
the case in a summary way,—‘A cliihi 
in his fiftli year learns the names, figures 
and powers of the letters, puts them to¬ 
gether so as to form syllahlcs, and is 
thus enabled to read. A person starts 
up and professes to liave invented a sy¬ 
stem which su])ersedes all this trouble, 
and he teaclu's l(» read without ilje ne¬ 
cessity of learning tlie alphabet. He 
takes a child for Ids luqdl yet not know¬ 
ing* Ids letters, ami lie jminfs his atten¬ 
tion to some* such sentence as the fol¬ 
lowing: ‘Till* God who made me is 
great and ^ood.* Tiie master puts his 
pencil on the first word, direrling him 
to look at it, and teaching liiin to utter 
the sound /hr. I'his he repeiits in con- 
jirction with the figure, till tlie child can 
distingidsh and enunciate it, wherever 
lie disco\eis it in the page. He leads 
his pupil throiigh the same process in 
regard to the succeeding nurds, till he 
iUMpdres tlic whole sentence; in the 
course of a fortnight hi* extends, by 
continued attention, the acquisition of 
IdvS little scliolar uvei several luiges. The 
master then takes llie child to his pa¬ 
rents ; and he fills them with surprise 
and delight. Unable to contain the im- 
nortant discovery, they tell their neigh¬ 
bours of a wonderful art invented by a 
certain clever man, of reading without 
the trouble of learning the alphabet. 
He resumes bis charge ; hut, as he-pro¬ 
ceeds, he finds the task increasing in 


difficulty, till it become iinpracticahle. 
He returns therefore to the first ele¬ 
ments ; and Ins pupil, after miirh labour 
lost, and after bi‘ing raised in his own 
coneeit far aho\e tlie letti^rs, lias now 
the mortification t^) fiml th.it, he must 
after all learn tln i i. The* eijeatis tlien 
disoov(‘red, ami tli!* professor is laiiglied 
to seorn.’ 

Pursuing his olijeci with spirit, Ih*. 
Jt)iM*s savs, ‘ 1 ivili lunv' ‘Mippose tli^ 
tvro to liegin Gieidi, and h.i\e a few 
c-hapteis in th<* Gosjiel of St. John to 
learn. 'J’he Ilamilloni.in iliseiple, on 
leaching the end ot the assigned cliap- 
ters, will not be ahlf* to know one word 
distinctly, or to account foi it correctly. 

1 sav this for two reasons ; heiMUsee.udi 
noun is not traced to its nominative, nor 
each verb to the present tense, and there 
associated in his miml with its pecu¬ 
liar signification; and Itecaiise iie \iews 
the woids under dilfen nt lermin.Lti«»ns, 
amalg“aiiiated with tin* eont< xt. Jlesides, 
Ins object is expedithni, and, \\ ishing to 
save tune and trouble, he l(*arns his les¬ 
son nupcrfieiatfj/; and, if he may Im 
said to know the words, In* knows them 
onlv sn far as he n*(oilerfs llie drift of 
the wliole; and, as tJie whole cannot In* 
long rctaiiietl, the meaning of eveiy 
term is clfaced with it. In the mean 
time every faculty is dormant, exci*pl 
the memory; no rule ot syntax, no 
idiom or peculiarity of consti uclion, no 
principle exiilaining tin* cause of the 
difierence in tlie arrangement of the ti\o 
languages, aie suggested duiiiig hir> 
progress, though culrulated, and Inghly 
necessary, to awakt'u his umlcrst 'iiding, 
his imagination, and liis jii(lg<*nient. 

‘ Turn next your attention to lihn who 
learns Gieek by the assistanreof a lex¬ 
icon ami an able Icaelier. On having 
finished Ins task, he has ascertained the 
sense of eaeli word singly, and that at 
the roul. The trouble lie lias been at in 
ricquifing this meaning makes him vahfr 
it, and he stores it in Ids mind as a small 
piece of silver in his ]mrse ; and being 
aware that tinu*, like a thief, may stiuil 
it, he will occasionally see if it be still 
in Ids possession. Besides, during his 
progress through these chapters, he has 
seen ilhustrated many rules of syntax ; 
h.us acquired many principles of exten¬ 
sive application; has learned in some 
instances the laws by which the Greoi' 
words are arranged in a sentence; in an 
especial manner he is nr.-yje to observe 
the transition in the meaning of i word* 
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and <letmuiiie tht* art of fixing tlic 
true- sense by the rontext. la this way, 
ills ItKMiilies have all been employed as 
well UN his rerolleetioii. 'I'iiUs, at tiie 
close of a few ehapters, he feels himself 
. little nitic,witli pow«*rs able to mast<‘i 
llie iioldest (»f all hmgiuiges, la the 
pH)s|ieetof success his mind shoots forth 
like the tendrils of the \ ine in spring, 
and in (he eoiirse of a few' months it 
swells and ripens witli clusteisof deli- 
CK»n» fruit, like the same vine in au- 
timui. I'inally, with a little assistance 
from an able teacher, he is made to un¬ 
derstand tile catisc of r.imifh:ation in 
tlie import <»| uor<ls: utnl thus lie forms 
an earlv anjuaintanee with llie Amtovia^ 
tion of the gn‘at law which rc- 

gnlatcs (he infelh'ctnal and moral uoild. 
liy Mich means the liirle urchin is pic- 
p.iring, I ^eii at this early stage, tochndi 
upthe sh“u!dersof l,oeke, liartley, and 
l*riestle\, and conteioj late the human 
mind reth eted in the structure of lan¬ 
guage as in a minor,’ 

Upon the whol<', ue agree witii Itr. 
.b»nes in the \lew uhiili h<‘ hastakenof 
this sidiject. I’he new si lieine tends 
only to make seiolisi^^ and to proiluce 
riuifusioii both in sens'* and in language, 
U nia\’ give to the pupil, lor a time, the 
4H'i[MMram-e of aeet‘leraled improvemeid; 
bnU heiniT founded on supeitu udity, it 
soc.Ti <le(line^ into un exposure of igrio- 
ianf c- 


snom MitTK ti. soiivcis. of nfw 
l'!'nLU,A'lll»Nv, 

Tir/ic-^ TiitsrujiC for ike Year lh27. 
-—An animal volume of this kind is un 
aeeejitahio present to all who unite a 
tasie for iiti*ratuvc with a desin- of in¬ 
struction. The present uork contains 
much that will please, and little that 
is duUor unintevesting. Heside the *m- 
fomiation Usualiy g-iven in aEniunaes, 


it exhibits the attractions of nalural 
Iiistory, antiijuarian iiinl hiograidiieal 
f^kctclics, notices res}ieeting the. fine 
arts, varied and striking extiacls from 
recent piiblieutions, poi'tieal contribu¬ 
tions, kc. When a periodical work i.s 
esttihlislied, its coiKinrlors voinetiiiies 
become neirligontand inattentive to their 
duty ; but that is by no means (he rase 
with regard to the I’cle-^cope; for it. 
hc.irs Hie marks of increasuig spirit and 
renoiuted yeal. 

Poewft, the atvl^ p7'0iii(clifni\ of fTtl- 
liiun Vowjtt‘i\ }Knr p}\sf yttiili.shcff from 
the in ike Pos-stssioA of Jann.tt 

VrofL lH2(i. 

'i’ho earliest pioductions of a man of 
geniiisarealways worthy ot notice, ewn 
whenthev have no gri at dt'ii ie<‘ (♦fin- 
tiinsic merit. We wisli to se“ ihe dawn- 
ings of p(K‘lical talent, and to (lace its 
rise and pro^rcs'"’, as a >oimi.' artist 
would be ghnl to meet widi (hr (list 
sketches of a painter oi m ulptot, or tire 
lirst designs of an architect. The poems 
now puhiislied would iu»1, if they lead 
been Uowper’s only woi hs, hau* csUd»- 
lislied Ids fame; but they seive loevince 
that audulile feeling, that puiityol last,*, 
and ttial piet} ^ widt h lie disphiy<*d in 
his suhscijiient pciformane''s. 

Soinc <d the pieces aie addrcs.sed lo 
the poid’s cousin I’heodora, for whom 
he had a strong affection; hut the at- 
tachnu'iif which both felt was cihecked 
by the huly’s father, who did not ap- 
piove the urdoii of n'lativcs, and whom 
s'le w(*iild not dtsobcv- ^^he preserved 
her maiden name and her attachment, 
according to Ms. Cmfl, till herd, alb in 
Ibnv lar this circumstance ev- 
plains the mi lanchtdy Idsloiy* of the 
we cannot decide; hut the cditoi 
seems to lliink that the dihu^ipidiUmenl 
hud an un(hvoi‘a!ile/fleet <»n his fi'elings. 

The following lines are extracted fiom 
the record of a lovei's fpuiircl: 


* Kappy i when wc* but seek C cuduie 
A lilHc pain, iIiau find a cure 
Tty double joy requites'* ; 

Tor friondslnp. like a sever’d hone. 
Improves and joins a slrongei tone 
When aptly rc-nniled.’ 


’I'he ensuing passage indicates both si iisibiUty and camk.i- : 

‘ Hard is that heart, and unsubdued by Une, 

Tliai feeis no pain, nor ever he'aves a sigh; 

Siicti iioarts the fiercest passions only prove. 

Or freeze in cold iiisensibiUty, 
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Oh ! then indulge thy grie^ nor fear to tell 
The gentle source from whence thy sorrows flow ! 

Nor think it weakness, when we love, to fee! ; 

Nor think it weakness what we feel to show/ 

The advice to be prepared for death is impressive: 

* Mortals ! around your destined heads 
Still fly the shafts of death ; 

And lo 1 the savage spoiler spreads 
A thousand toils beneath. 

In vain we trifle with our fate, 

Try every art in vain ; 

At best we but prolong the date, 

« And lengthen out our pain. 

Fondly wc think all danger fled. 

For death is ever nigh. 

Outstrips our unavailing speed, 

Or meets us as we fly. 

Thus the wreck’d mariner may strive 
Some desert shore to gain, 

Secure of life if he survive 
The fury of the main: 

But there to famine doom'd a prey, 

Finds the mistaken wretch, 

He but escaped the troubled sea 
To perish on the beach. 

Since then in vain we strive to guard 
Our frailty from the foe ; 

Lord, let me not live unprepared 
To meet the fatal blew ! * 


Joiceline andJulia^ and other Poems^ 
by Edward Charles Rich, —This youth 
is jjcA in name, but, wc fear, not rich 
in genius. He seems to write with ease; 
but his thoughts are trite, and Ins allu¬ 
sions and images common. The major¬ 
ity of the pieces are devoted to the fair 
sex and to love. We do not blame him 
for being attached to the fairest part of 
the creation; for love is certainly a great 
sweetener of life: we merely hint, that 
too much of it is cloying ; and we are 
sorry to add, that the amorous bard 
sometimes sinks into grossness and inde¬ 
licacy. 

The Wanderer^ Scandinavia^ and 
other Poems^ by OTe//a Elizabeth Hat- 
field, —The fair writer has undertaken 
a task beyond her talents ; for none but 
first-rate abilities can command praise, 
or secure attention, in an epic poem of 
great length. Few, we think, will read 
*tlie chief poem in this volume to the end, 
though its subject (the deliverance of 
Sweden by Gustavus Vasa) is certainly 
interesting. Yet the reader will tind 
occasional passages of real pathos and 
beauty,—here and tliere a fertile spot, 
like on oasis in a barren waste. 


Old Friends in a New Dress, —This 
is an odd, but not an inapplicable title. 
There is not a more forcible mode of 
conveying instruction to cliildren, than 
through the medium of fable; and, as 
.®sop’s Fables are friendly to morality 
and virtue, the new dress in wdiich they 
appear, and particularly the incorpora¬ 
tion of the moral witti the subject, in¬ 
stead of giving it in the sequel, will 
promote the improvement of young per¬ 
sons, by recommending those remains 
of antiquity more strongly to the public 
attention. 

fVorcester-Fieldy or theCavalieri by 
Agnes Strickland, —This poem consists 
of a love-story, with whicli is interwoven 
some of the adventurous history of that 
most romantic period of our annals, 

‘ the Grand Rebellion,' as the awful 
struggle for liberty between Charles I 
and his people is aenominated hy lord 
Clarendon. We need not give a sketch 
of the story, which is slight, though 
well imagined. 

Tlu! following extracts are pleasing 
specimens of tlie lady's talent: 
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* The woes of the present are mingling fast 

With the hopes of the future, the light of the past; 

And the joy-breathing moments, ere yet they are ours, 

Give place to the weary and sorrowful hours. 

But Time, the destroyer, yet kindly shall bring 

A charm for each sufT’ring, a balm for each sting; 

And the tear-drop of anguish, while yet in its flow. 

Is dried by the warmth of Hope's heavenly glow ; 

And our joys and our sorrows still blend as they fade 

In the rainbow of life to one mellowing shade; 

For the sunshine that glistens on grief's sullen stream, 

Atones for the darkness it gilds with its beam.' 

A song by the heroine. 

* The sun docs not gladden a moment so sweet, 

The moon docs not shine on so lovely an hour. 

As the soft one where light and obscurity meet, 

And the world is half veilM by its shadowy power. 

* When the dew-drops are glittering so silent and fair, 

And the waters yet glow with the sun's latest ray, 

HeaTen breathes its repose in the calm twilight air, 

Unknown to the brightness and tumult of day. 

* 'Tis a moment to bid even wretchedness cease; 

A charm that can rob gloomy care of its power. 

How balmy and sweet is the season of peace ! 

How dear to my soul is the mild twilight hour 

Miriam^ or the Power of Truth .— scientific information conveyed by tliom; 
This tale not only claims favorable no- for instance, Herculaneum, Foinpeii, 
tice from the earnest and sincere [spirit Portrait-painting, Landscape-gardening, 
in which it appears to have been writ- Architecture, Sculpture, the Elgin Mar¬ 
ten, hut also from the pleasing sketches bles, the cxcavatecl Temples of Ellora, 
of character which it exhibits. It is &c. in which the subjects are treated nut 
founded (as the preface states) on an only in reference to their technicalities, 
anecdote, said to be a well-attested fact, but with regard to their history, and to 
which the autlior met with in the Cottage their gener^ qualities asobjects of inter- 
Magazine, where the narrative is detail- est to the mind of civilised man. 
ed with great simplicity and elegance, Itisafiirmcd, that* such a work as this 

of an American Jew converted to Christ- never before appeareddn the English lan- 
ianity by the death of his only child, a guage; and although there are treatises 
beautiful girl, whom he had reared with in the French, Italian, and other modem 
no common care and affection. So far tongues, yet they are inapplicable, in 
as the narrative part is concerned, the many requisites, to the English studtnit, 
tale has, we presume, lost nothing of its professor, or patron of the British school 
elegance and simplicity in the present of art.’ Many of tliese foreign works, 
version. The death of Miriam, in par- it would appear, have been consulted, 
ticular, is related in an interesting man- and amalgamated i^he present, whicli 
ner. contains also the suWtaiice of the most 

recent English works hearing on the 
A General Dictionary of the Fine subject; and in order Ut hinvard tlie 
Arts .—The object of this work is to design (truly a national one), the Royal 
furnish such an explanation of every Academy and British MuNeuin have 
thing connected with painting, sculp- liberally permitted theuriters to have 
ture, architecture, and engraving, as ■ access to their libraries, 
maybe understood by persons desirous It is to Mr. Elmes, the architect, that 
of forming an acquaintance with the fine wc are indebted for the design, and, in 
-.arts, in the progress of a liberal ednea- pui t, for the execution of this dictionary ; 
tion. Many oi the articles arc exceed- the latter half of the work was written 
ingly in a literary and iutellcc- and edited by Mr, James Ollier; and 

tual p^irinif view, independently of the we. are happy to join the general tes- 
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lirnony, as to the able manner in which 
both these gentlemen have accomplished 
their laborious undertaking. 

Thouifhts on Domestic Education, by 
a Mother, —-'riie autlioreas of that pleas¬ 
ing work, entitled Always Happy, licing 
of Opinion that pri\ate inslrnctlon is 
preferable to public education, from 
which various evils are likely to flow, 
has now produced a volume still more 
useful and agreeable, for the guidance 
of those mothers who have opportunities 
of keeping a sort of school at home,— 
She once * asked the father of a nu¬ 
merous familvj if he had read the ad¬ 
mirable publications of Miss Hamilton 
and Miss Edgeworth on education I He 
dryly answered, ‘ 1 would rca<I tliein, 
were they the (compositions of a Mrs. 
Hamilton and a Mrs, Edgeworth.’ As 
he was a man of sound judgement and 
considerable experience,bis remark made 
a deep impression, and first eli(uted the 
id('a of a tiiaternal work on the suliiect. 
Tlio author immediatidy commenced her 
memoranda of all she tried, and all she 
effected ; and this work is the result 
of twenty-years’ ex])erience in a family 
of six children—three sons and three 
daughters.’—AVe may add, tlial tiie exe¬ 
cution of the laudable task which she 
prescribed to lierself reflects credit on 
the writer. 


REMARKS ON MUSIC AND DANCING, 

considered as Branches of Education. 

The greatest pains should be taken 
(says the authoress of Thoughts on 
Uomcstlc Education) to inspire a right 
motive for the acquirement of music as an 
accomplihlmient—proper feelings to at¬ 
tend its exhibition. Hy most human be¬ 
ings it is considered as the most delightful 
art,—For its own charms let it be cultivat¬ 
ed; for its power of pleasing let it be dis¬ 
played. Impress ^ongly on the young* 
female mind, tliav is for the pleasure 
her performance bestows, not ftii* the aj)- 
planse she receives, that she ought to be 
anxious* ;—that it is not how well she 
plays, but how much she gratifies, tliat 
is of consequence. It is elsewhere said, 
that the perform<‘r wlio can be thinking 
of the applause of listeners, instead of 


• The lady scems» here to make (as the logi- 
cian«i xay) ti distjju’lioii without a difference. Is 
not stiiring to please an endeavour toublaiii ap¬ 
plause ? Is not applause, e\en in n private circle, 
the cotiseciUencc of that pleasure which the au- 
ditoifi derive ftnmthe performance?— 


[December, 

the harmony of her performance, may 
fancy herself possessed of science and 
taste, but can have little of tlie true 
musical tact. 

Letitbecarefullyinslilled into pupils 
of either sex, that a moderate kiiow- 
lege of music,'witli accuraiy and taste, 
produces more grtitiflcatioii to the list¬ 
ener, as well as to tin* performer, tlian 
the greatest brilliancy of tmicli, and ra¬ 
pidity of execution, without taste and 
accuracy. A girl of very moderate mu¬ 
sical talent may play and sing to phvise 
re]ativ<*s and fri<‘nds—tin* only persons 
she ought to desire f<»r auditors. 

AVith regard to daiir.ing, it i', difiieult 
for rational observers to ctmsider it in 
any other light than as an amusement; 
yet great pains seem to be taken to render 
it a study demanding much close and 
serious attention. Healtliy cbildren, 
accustomed to enjoy tliefree use of their 
limbs in the open air, will want little 
tuition to become good dancers—will not 
need collars, stocks, n*monstr.iriGes, and 
reproofs, to teacli tliem to hold up tlieir 
heads and turn out their toes, liy viiu- 
ning, jumping, skipjiing in gardens and 
fields, moving their feet and their hands 
witlu>al restraint, and looking freely 
about them up to trees and stars, and 
around to flowers and playfellows, th(‘y 
will too often stretcli the sinews of their 
legs, and bend the joints of their ancles, 
and draw np their necks and heads, to 
run the risk of moving heavily and 
clumsily, and of carrying themselves 
ungracefully. As, ]iowe\er, in civi¬ 
lised countries, certain movements con¬ 
stitute the grace and elegance of dancing, 
children had (would') l)ett(T he early 
taught tlie most common steps in \ ogue. 
A twelvemonth of tuition, say from se¬ 
ven to eight, will suffice, to give the 
prompt little pupils a gf»od notion of 
time and regulat»‘d motiom After that, 
they may gt> on dancing to their mo¬ 
ther’s piano-forte, whomever she pleases 
to indulge them with a country-dance 
or Scotch reel, ami he as merry and as 
graceful as they please. At twelve or 
fourteen years of age, another year or 
two of tuition may fit them to join in 
the dances then in vogue. As the fashion 
is continually changing, this instruction 
to the girl just budding into the yoting 
woman, may be usefuT and agreeable. 
But, if dancing has one pre-eniinenfi 
charm, it is' the charm of artlessness. 
Can this charm exist, if^^be dancer’s 
thoughts are absorbed in ttie (U'sire of 
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self-exhibition? A’o; then let not self- 
exhibition for one instant creep into the 
mind of the young* dancer. By conver¬ 
sation, by cxainide, by every possible 
medium, inculcate that we dance to 
amuse oursel \ es, iwit to exbi bit ourselves. 
r)o not even let ns praise a child, witb- 
4mt renieinberin^ tiiis aim. Lei us nut 
sav, ‘You dniici* piettily:’ let us say, 
‘ You dance very merrily.* nut the 
fond mother exeJaiin, ‘ Come, let me see 
you dance;* but, ' Come, will 
a dance?’ 


LOVE ANO WAU, THE NEWS OV THE 

DAY, THE SINS OK THE 'J’lMES, THE 

SENTIMENTS OF THE SEASON, &e. 

We liav(* so long* enjoyed the repose 
of peace, that some of those sig*hts and 
sounds to wliicli for many a long year 
we were painfully accustomed, or by 
which we were buoyantly uiiiiiiated, 
are become tjuite new to us. We gaze 
in astonishment at any preparations for 
fear, ami, when we are enumerating the 
evils <if the limes, forget to I'ank that 
state (of all others the most terrific) in 
the catalogue of sorrows. Under those 
impressions the late circumstances have . 
broken ujioii ns ratlier with those sensa¬ 
tions which belong to theatrical repre¬ 
sentation, than to awful n'aiity; we are 
rather arnusml than stimulated on one 
hand or ailViglited on the other: it looks 
more like ‘playing at soldiers,’ than 
entering <m the horrors of warfare, and 
blending in the glorious toils or the 
dreadful sufiTerings wbicli characterise 
the profession of arms. 

The journals have told us of one ten¬ 
der and afflictive parting between affi¬ 
anced lovers, and such an incident, in 
its novelty and beauty, gives an intiTest 
in the drama, but do(‘s n(»t as yet bring 
home the matter to our belief, as if it 
were one of the sober truths which we 
know and feel to be facts. We arc not 
then*hy taught to consiiler, how many 
fond young Jiearts may he separated for 
ever from each other, how many wi¬ 
dows and orphans may be made, how 
many family-ties broken, how many 
hopes crushed, and hearts rent! no! 
tune and battle can alone awaken us to 
these horrors, and bring home to our 
*'■ Ivn perceptions the extent of these evils. 

As we have lived long enough to re¬ 
member thj^iiseries attendant ou this 
specie^rfonvulsion in society, we can¬ 


not avoid praying most sincerely that 
some kind of accommodation may take 
place; and, with every good ivish for 
our ancient idly, we desire that her dif¬ 
ferences may be adjusted, without throw¬ 
ing ns into :i state of distress and con¬ 
fusion which no gain cun repay. S].»aiii, 
indeed, might be amcndeil by eluinging 
masters, and going tbroiigli that progresti 
of fermentation wliich puiifiesthe general 
body by tbrow'ing olf tliepeceant matter; 
but who would wish to see chivalrous 
Spain, the proud, the adventurous, hum¬ 
bled to vassalage ? 'All that we love in 
romance, admire in valor, syiiipiithise 
with in enterprise, iiiid exult with in 
victory, we have by turns exp<‘rieneed 
in reading the history (»f (lie dis¬ 

coverers of America, the corupierors of 
Mexico, whose ernpassioiied love and 
unfailing eoiistancy,—whose honor, in¬ 
tegrity, and delicacy, hav e been impress- 
eil on onr minds ever sinee we could 
hear, read, and distinguish. It is true, 
we know also, thatthey iiave, as u nation, 
sins which can scarcely he washed out 
except by blood; that they are cruel, 
bigoted, ignorant, illiberal; that, whilst 
they inhabit a land like the garden of 
Kden, it brings to them little beside 
weeds and thistles; that pride and idle¬ 
ness, profligacy in the high, and supiT- 
stition in the low, are their grand cha¬ 
racteristics. Then, if they have thus 
fallen, surely it is not woith while lo 
spill more British blood on their plains, 
since, whether we fight foi them ny 
against tliem, they will remain alike un¬ 
improved, Another Luther alone can 
renovate them; and, till some ime arises 
who ran attack the disease in the core, 
it is useless to afford external assistance. 

Let us turn to the more confined theatres 
or scenes of action, where people may play 
the fool,and even seem to die in their folly, 
withoutdoing any injury except to winte 
satin and foil,—wheie tyrants rage aiul 
scene-shifters toil, ^d soldiers flglit 
through long eventfBl hours, without 
leaving Any trace of blood or tears to 
remember them by. The puritans of 
our day may preach against the stage as 
long as pen and breath will hold out; 
hut, if‘the proper study of mankind is 
man,’ the tlieatrif" is a library in which 
we may read much, and learn much, in 
a short time. A good }day Is a condensed 
lecture on human folly, sulfering and 
enjoyment,—an e^'pose of tlie heart and 
the mind, with their capabilities, inrlina 
tions, and circumstances: and that mail 
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must be Kttle better tlian a clod, who is 
neither excited to brave and generous 
conduct, nor warned from that which, 
while he sees it in another, he knows 
would be liatefal in himself. Talking 
of conduct (surely we may be allowed to 
interrupt ourselves), let us ask, what, in 
the name of all that is honest, respecta¬ 
ble, and moral, among us, is the country 
doing at highest theatre ? But we 
must repress all that indignation which 
the common feelings of an unpolluted 
heart would inspire, lest we should speak 
truth and be prosecuted for a ii&ei. 
Among all the audacious acts of effront¬ 
ery practised by profligate aliens in this 
country (and the amials of the opera 
could |iroducc a list that would almost 
reach from Berwick to Penzance), we 
arc persuaded that the cases in which a 
certain foreigner is concerned stand un¬ 
paralleled ill impudence and wickedness. 
If the ffreatot our country can suffer 
such a man to preside over tlie adminis¬ 
tration of their amusements, to insult 
and persecute their fellow-subjects, ren¬ 
dering by sophistry the laws of the land 
inimical to justice and friendly to trans¬ 
gression, we may he said to have fallen 
below the calculation even of those who 
hate us, and never more must we talk of 
* the immoralities of the Palais Royal,’ 
the laxity of manners in Italy, the rogue¬ 
ries of one nation, or the immoral liatj/one 
of another; no! no! ‘ the receiver is as 
bad as the thief,’ and truly did the wise 
man say, ' he that toucheth pitch shall 
be defiled,’ 

Before we stumbled on this villainous 
subject, we were about to speak of Fos- 
cari:—this was indeed leaving ‘ a bank 
of violets to look on carrionbut who 
can pass through life without gazing 
euually on that which he scorns and that 
which he admires? there is a sort of 
fascination in all extremes. 

^Let us now turn to Foscari. The ele¬ 
gant and the re^ed, the * Corinthian 
pillkrs of polisl^ society,’ (to use 
Burke's splendid phrase), go to see 
that attractive tragedy; and once more 
the dress circles are seen tilled with 
flowers from the garden of aristocracy. 
Once more fashionable costume may be 
studied in the scene of its ancient exhi* 
bition; and, in witnessing the nodding 
plume or the glittering tiara, with 
scarlet and ermine drapery, we cannot 
help remembering Addison’s descrip¬ 
tion of the belles of his time, whose 
‘ various-colored heads ren dered the 


side-boxes like a parterre of tulips. 
I’his return of splendid company to a 
legitimate drama, which offers interest 
to the heroic and tender impulses of our 
nature, and trusts for its effect to pure 
pathos, exquisite poetry, and the en¬ 
thusiasm or noble and lofty spirits in 
the hour of trial, is truly gratifying. It 
bespeaks, even in that class of society 
which is considered as most subject to 
apathy, the existence of feelings favor¬ 
able to virtue and the exercise of intel¬ 
lect; and, in spite of the author of 
Almaek’s, we will hope that the lovely 
arc the amiable, and the great are the 
good, in many instaiicetr, though frivo- 
iity,coiiceit,audstupidity,uiuy traced 
in the walks of fashion; 

We are acquainted with women of 
high rank, both young and old, whose 
virtues and talents would give lustre 
to the humblest walks of life, and who, 
without a^ecting peculiarity or arro¬ 
gating distinction, move on as tranquil 
and benignant planets, diffusing bless¬ 
ings through a wide hemisphere; al¬ 
ways busy in doing good, yet quiet in 
its performance ; promoting by playful 
fancy the pleasures of their equals, and 
leading even the insipid and the seltisli 
to pursuits which benefit the poor and 
reward the industrious. Yest such 
women there are—the young, the lovely, 
the graceful, and the witty: but 1 must 
not give tlteir namee to the light— 
nUmporte! they dwell in hearts, they 
are breathed in prayers; they are regis¬ 
tered in heaven by better titles than we 
five them on earth; but surely even 
here they should be allowed to redeem 
the characters of many, in their own 
high grade, from the charges adduced 
against them. We knoiv actions done 
by the ladies designated as white-haire4y 
that would show their hearts to be still 
whiter, if kindness and generosity are 
bleachers; and, although they are 
termed gawky and we question 

whether the author himself has either 
one half ef their knowlege, or one 
third of their accomplishments. 

But at this season let us only re¬ 
member that the distinctions of 
high and low are apparently forgotten ; 
for Christmas at once levels and 
alts» It is not the Saturnalia of the 
heathen world, in which the servant 
became his master’s equal in the hour cf 
excess and misrule; but it is that day oT 
universal promise to a MiQ|ld of sinful 
and suffering creatures, wmn, Rowing 
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alike on the rich and the poor, on the 
ruler and the ruled ; on those who 
weep and those who rejoice; shews 
them their alliance with each other, as 
brethren of one great family. Who are 
so wise, so wealthy, or so great, as 
safely to renounce the offered messing ? 
Who are so poor, ignorant, or lowly, 
that they may not partake of it ? The 
golden chain has descended from heaven 
to bind all ranks together, and present 
them to the eternal Father, distinct in 
wcaltli, character, and circumstance, 
hatOHC in obligation, gratitude, and joy. 

We are persuaded that we have no 
fair reader whose mind is so incapable 
of elevation, as to deem these observa¬ 
tions unnecessary, or stigmatise them 
as frivolous or impertinent. No! we 
have a better opinion of the ladies, and 
believe that, although they have enjoyed 
the festive dance and song, partaken of 
the merry cheer, and contributed to the 
general hilarity of the scene, they have 
not forgotten to gladden the hearts of 
the children of poverty, by taking an 
interest in their concerns. We dare 
appeal to their own hearts, whether they 
experienced one sweeter moment in the 
whole season, than that in which the 
smile of gratitude welcomed their ap¬ 
proach, or blessed their departure. No! 
not even that when the beloved of their 
souls whispered the hope that another 
Christmas might behold them united. 

We cannot ch>se this desultory paper 
without offering one more remark on 
the occurrences of the departing year. 
Flaxtnan is dead—the greatest sculptor 
unquestionably which this country has 
produced, and most probably the one 
whom Europe will hereafter acknowlege 
as the first of his age. This at least is 
certain, that, when Canova had long 
gazed on one of his fine classical works, 
in which the severe beauty of the antique 
was blended witli the nature and feeling 
of the modern style, the great Italian 
exclaimed, ‘ Had 1 done this, 1 should 
have been content to die when it was 
finished !' 

The president of the Royal Academy, 
in addressing the students of that in¬ 
stitution, adverted to this event, in terms 
of eulogy that can never he forgotten. 
His address was indeed a fine luirst of 
eloquence, for it combined the splendor 
. ;f diction with the force of truth, and 
the pathetic Imderiiess of manly and 
heart-felt_affJVow. It was alihe honor- 
aide t^fflm who merited, and to Idui 
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who gave it; and w« have no doubt that, 
in every county where this noble art is 
treasured, this friendly and affectionate 
panegyric will be recorded, as reflecting 
ni^ credit on both. 

Farewell, gentle reader 1 time passes, 
and we are passing with it, as the man 
of genius, and the woman of virtue and 
merit, have gone before us. Sliould we 
meet again, you shall read a tale of 
times that are now gone by, but which 
carry with them that impre.ss which 
gives currency in all ages; for it is the 
stamp of human characters and circum¬ 
stances, and, although not touched by 
the magic wand of tfie great northern 
wizard, may yet commend itself to the 
eye which loves to read mankind, and 
to the heart that can sympathise in the 
affections and trials of its brethren. 

a. 


A SPECIMEN OF DESCUIPTIVE HEAUTV, 
BOTH PiexUnESQUE AND PERSONAL; 

/ro7n Mr, Cunningham's Romance of 
Paul Jones, 


The sun had not yet risen; hut 
his ascent was announced liy innume¬ 
rable quivering lines of golden light, 
which, gathering strength with every 
moment of time, began to ilbiininate 
the sea and land withtliat refreshing and 
dewy lustre, visible only to those who 
rise from sleep, and set^ the hares n>- 
tiring to the cover, arul the wild hinis 
stretching their wings and pluming their 
bosoms, rejoicing in the returning <lav 
A grey-haired shepherd might he stuui 
gazing from his dwelling toward the 
glowing east; the glance of a half-dressed 
girl might be detected at the ojwning 
d<K)r, or tlie lialf-shut casement, while 


the sedate matron, em(*rging wlmlly on 
the little green before her cottage, blessed 
the fresh sweetness of the summer morn. 
A most inmiisitive eve might have de 
tected tlie lover gliding homeward by 
some unfrequented putli, from visiting 
his mistress; or ohsmed the solitary 
bird of the lake, the lony-neeked heron, 
alighting ua his accustomed stone, and, 
wiUi a sluggish wing, but an active eye, 
watching the dartings of the trout, or 
the windings of the eel. At another 
glance the bird might take.theeye,as he 
siiatchetl his victim with a dart and a 
plunge, and soared into the air ttt feed 
liis twin young ones, in some old and 
inaccessible tree. 

There was one little holitiiry sj)ot on 

4 ^ 
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which the morning light seemed always 
willing to break, where a small cottage 
stood, the thrifty smoke of winch rose 
into the morning air before the smoke 
of other houses. A small window, too, 
facing the eastern sun, wreathed about 
ivith honeysuckle, white round the bor¬ 
der as winter snow, and shining like 
polished silver, might meet the eye at 
the same moment that it met the sun. 
For those who looked through it on this 
morning with tlie sun, tliere was a sight 
. o fair, so composed, so entirely inno¬ 
cent, and so ii»expressihly lovely, as 
iniglit justify the lingering love of the 
uininary. This was the liome of Maud 
Paul; and the window gave light to a 
little chamber where that maiden lay. 

Those who sec* beauty attired in all 
the attractions of dress, her person 
adorned according to the fashionable 
Immouv of tlie. day, Avith her patches, 
paint, and jewels, only see half of lier 
loveliness. Those who had seen Maud 
on tins summer morning, woubl lui\e 
felt in a moment how surpassingly lovely 
simple beauty is. Sin* Avas in her cIluii- 
her hlumbi^ring on a bed, with curtains 
of brown, and sheets like unsunned 
snow. Jhessing the downy undulation 
lay the maiden herself, a smile dawning 
on her parted lips, her dark tresses 
gushing in clustering masses over her 
heaving bosom and nuked shoulder, and 
lying in an armful around, Avhile one of 
her feet, small and plump and white, 
aud formed at one;* tor beauty and ac¬ 
tivity, escaped from the sheets, and re¬ 
vealed an ancle sucli as visits Chaatrey 
in one of his happy moments. The dis¬ 
array of the bed, the disorder of her 
head-gear, and the glowing agitation of 
her face, sliewed that her sleep had been 
broken and restless. The sun at first 
glimmered faintly on tin; wall, and she 
coi'ered Jier eyes Avith her arm; but, 
Avheiilie came broader and brighter, and 
filled all the little room with light, she 
arose and opened the window; while the 
sunny air, smelling of flowers, ran roun<l 
the room. Slie sat down on the bed¬ 
side, and thus communed with herself: 
—‘ Was it a dream, or was it a vision, or 
was it the voice of man, Avhich came 
crying in the dark and dead hour of the 
night, saying, ‘ Bewai’c, Maud Paul, 
beware !' J saw, or rather thought I saw, 
a strange light in my chamber, my win¬ 
dow seeine<l to open, and an aged man 
looked in and said, ‘ Beware, Maud 
Paul, beware!’ She sat for a minute's 


space; then, falling on her knees and 
holding her hands over her face, she 
said, God of my fathers, 1 thank thee 
for this warning voice; thou hast sent 
one of thy blessed spirits to say that evil 
awaits me. I humble myself in thy pre¬ 
sence, and I ask thy aid. A courage 
which comes but from thee has hitherto 
sustained me in sore' trials ; nature was 
strengthened and never quaile<l for a 
moment. Save nn* from vatiity of heart, 
from pride of understanding, fr<»m self- 
suflioencv, Avhioh d(‘ceiv<‘s tin* more, the 
greater our trust is. If it he thy Aviil 
that <l!4nger shall overtake rue, let it n(»t 
ovei'comc m(‘. Take, <> take not from 
me, in the moment of peril, that pre¬ 
sence of mind and firmness of purpose 
Avhich preserv'^e the body from abase- 
mejit and keep the mind free.* Arising 
and binding up her li»cks, and attiring 
herself, slie sought her mother, ami 
found her busied in herin-iloor arrange¬ 
ments; and, assisting lier willi a reafly 
and a dexterous hand, tlie house was 
soon set all in morning order. 


A MEI\[0IK OF MISS I’ATON. 

'J'nr: young lady wliose portrait ein- 
bi‘llishes oui present niimlier, is one of 
the very few instances existing of the 
union of the most extraordinary ]ne- 
cocious abilities as a child, with that 
judgment and solidity of real talent 
Avliieli alom* can mature the most brilliant 
natural qualifications, and secure the 
attainment of excellence in riper years. 
The number of ‘ infantine prodigies’ who 
appear and astonish the world from time 
to time, and in a few months go heiici 
and are no more seen, fully elemonstrates 
the difficulty of securing a child against 
the pernicious effects ot the flattery of 
its untliinking admirers, and teaching it 
to concentrate and mature its talents by 
that course of quiet and steady applica¬ 
tion which is the only road to permanent 
perfection. Tlio subject of our memoir 
has, happily for herself and the publie, 
proved a brilliant exception from the 
general rule. 

Miss Maky Anne Paton was born at 
Edinburgh in October, 1802, and ivas 
distinguished from her earliest infancy 
by such all extraordinary ear for musical 
sounds, that, when only two years 
she could name wdth accuracy any tone 
or semi-tone sounded in^fegr hearing. 
When four years of age slie f'*' 
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the piaiio-forto and a small harp, and 
sang* with some execution; ami, before 
her sixth year, lier powers of extem¬ 
porising on the former instrument, and 
the publication of some fantasias and 
rondos of her own composition, attracted 
the attention of the public so much, that 
she was indueed to give six public con¬ 
certs in Edinburgb in one season, all 
of which were crowded hy fashionable 
audiences, eager to hear the child’s va¬ 
ried talents of singing, playing, and 
recitation. At ten years of age she re¬ 
moved to London, where slie was much 
patronised at the concerts of the nobility, 
and had an annual benefit. This was 
the period of danger to our heroine; 
and, had she then continued to exhaust 
her natural powers in gratifying the 
taste of the public for youthful prodi¬ 
gies, and imbibed the popular doctrine 
of the all-suliiciency of genius, we never 
should have seen her in the statiem she 
now fills in tlie musical world; but, 
when slie was about twelve years old, 
being fortunately withdrawn from pub¬ 
lic life, and having devoted five years, 
under the best masters, to the study of 
music as a science, she made her dehut 
at the llayimirkel Theatre on the 3d of 
August, 1H22, as Susannah, in the Mar¬ 
riage of Figaro. Her success was most 
complete in every respect, and at the 
close of that season she entered into an 
engagementfor three years with the ma¬ 
nager of Covent-Garden theatre, wliere 
slie appeared for the first time on the 
19th of October, 1822, as Polly in the 
lleggar’h Opera. Her rcc(‘ption was 
most enthusiastic, and from that time 
she continued to rise gradually in the 
public estimation until she reached her 
present unrivaled pre-eminence. 

Btifore the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent season, Miss Paton received a 
Iiighly-advantagcous offer from the ma¬ 
nager of the King’s Theatre, who wished 
her to undertake the prima donna parts ; 
but she was not at liberty to conclude an 
agreement with him, as »he had already 
renewed her engagement at Coveiit-Gar- 
deii. During the summer months, she 
has usually given her support to the 
English Opera-house, where she was in¬ 
strumental in the production of Her 
Freischutz, Tarrare, and the Oracle. 


Her success is highly honorable to 
her, as it has resulted solely from 
individual exertion; she did not, like 
most of our popular singers, come 
out under the patronage of some popu¬ 
lar master; but, unfettered by any of 
those agreements by which the profits 
of the oest years of a singer’^s life are 
frequently sacrificed to the rapacity of a 
master, she came boldly forward, trust¬ 
ing to her own abilities and perseverance, 
and succeeded by the force of merit 
aloiie in making a stand against all the 
attractions of rival talent, until she 
finally attained the height of popu¬ 
larity slie now enjoys. Her voice is 
a soprano of peculiar sweetness ami 
power, and extends through a amipass 
of nearly three octaves; her execiiiioii 
is characterised by scientific precision, 
and her shake is the most jierfect on 
the stage. Her greatest peculiarity, 
however, is the power of subdued ex¬ 
pression which she gives to pmwo pas¬ 
sages, in which the softest iiole is dis¬ 
tinctly audible througli the whole ex¬ 
tent of tile theatre. Hut, though this 
quality enables her to give great 
effect to patlietlc ballads and compo¬ 
sitions of that description, her forte is 
unquestionably the performance of the 
Italian and (lermaii schools of music; 
ill the' former she has long been pre¬ 
eminent, and her recent finished per¬ 
sonations of Myra in the Oracle, and 
Rciza in Oberon, prove her eijnallv 
conversant with tlie latter. Iinleed, 
she possesses the best criterion <»f mu 
sical excellence in the circiiiiistauce 
that she invariably succecils the best 
in music of the highest eliaracler; this 
(popular as she is) iiiakes her even 
more highly appreciated hy the iiiunumI 
world, than hy the mass of the pulilic. 
As an actress, she has of late im¬ 
proved with wonderful rapidity; and, 
in characters uniting pathos and dig¬ 
nity, there are few with vvlioin, even ns 
actresses only, she can be suppoHed to 
fear competition. It uill he observed, 
that we have carefully confined our re¬ 
marks iohav pnldir life; ou some future 
occasimi, sliould an O[moiiunity occur, 
we may perhaps be imlticed to recur to 
tlip subject, with reference to the eventft 
of lier private life. 
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Ancient Sculpture ,—At a time when 
the Roman state was in its infancy,' Si¬ 
cily abounded with magnificent Duild- 
ings, particularly those of a religious 
kind. Some of these were ruined by 
the effects of time and of war, and some, 
after a course of ages, were so far bu¬ 
ried, that they coum only he discovered 
by excavation. Those ruins which ap¬ 
peared above the earth at Selinus maae 
so striking an appearance, as to induce 
some English architects to dig round 
the foundations in the hope of farther 
discovery; and they found the broken 
remains of cunous figures which had 
adorned the front of an ancient temple. 
Two appeared to be a male and female 
fighting, sufficiently distinguished by 
tlie variations of dress. Other remains 
found at the same place were in a better 
state of preservation, though they were 
apparently of an earlier date, * One of 
these metopes (it is said) must have pre¬ 
sented one of the boldest designs in 
sculpture that ever were attempted; 
namely, a car drawn by four horses 
seen in front, with the charioteer sup¬ 
ported by two other human figures, each 
standing behind one of the two exte¬ 
rior horses, or parseori; whether these 
are the car and horses of the Sun, or of 
the founder of the Olympic games, or 
whatever else the artist intended to re¬ 
present, cannot yet be decided; but the 
reader will find, in Mr. Angell’s descrip¬ 
tion of it, an ingenious conjecture in 
favor of its being the car of (Enomaus, 
a well-known subject, and described by 
Pansanias as having been sculptured in 
front of the temple of Jupiter at Olympia: 
the fragment is in the highest degree in¬ 
teresting ; and the manner in ^^ich it 
is engraven does equal honor to the 
drau^tsman and the engraver. Another 
metope represented Perseus in the act of 
cutting off the head of Medpsa, and 
Pegasus bursting into life from her 
blood: this is the best preserved, the 
subject the least doubtful, and altogether 
one of the most useful monuments of 
antiquity for the purpose of illustrating 
tJie progress of the art. In this plate 
the antiquary will observe the helmet, 
belt, and tularia of Perseus; the mon¬ 
strous head, eyes, and mouth of Me¬ 
dusa; the spirited form of Pegasus, 
whose wing is slightly indicatea; and 
the figure representing the statue of Mi¬ 


nerva, with the segis and peplom, as¬ 
sisting at the performance ot the hero’s 
exploit. It is supposed thcat the temple, 
where these pieces of sculpture were 
found, was erected about 650 years before 
the Christian sera. 

Lithography .—We have for some 
time witnes8cct,with great pleasure, the 
increasing excellence of our countrymen 
in the execution of lithographic aniw- 
ixigs; and we ara firmly of opinion, 
that the boasted superiority of the 
French will soon yiela to the talents of 
our artists, since the latter only require 
delicacy'^nd precision to render them 
more than equal to their competitors. 
Mr. Lane has certainly added this power 
to the higher qualities of his art—those 
qualities which are neither attained by 
study nor acquired by practice, but be¬ 
long to native genius, strengthened and 
aided by both. 

Adverting to Mr. Lane’s printof the 
Rivals, from Leslie’s well-Known pic¬ 
ture, we feel no hesitation in saying, 
that it is full of vigor in execution, and 
evinces that humor in the engraver, 
which enabled him to enter into the 
painter’s conceptions. Of this young 
artist’s power to express the ludicrous 
we have also proof in two lithographic 
rints, designed as well as drawn by 
im, representing Madame Vestris and 
Mr, Liston in the dress and attitudes of 
the Flemish broom-girls. For fide¬ 
lity of likeness, tact of character, and 
pictorial beauty, these little works are 
positively unrivaled, and we Avere not 
surprised to learn that one thousand im¬ 
pressions of each were sold within one 
week, even at a time when London was 
far from being full. 

Since that time, a Girl at her Studies 
has been published by the same engrav¬ 
er from Newton’s picture, and manifests 
his usual excellence. He has given to 
the face a beauty beyond the original, 
which is that of a respectable woman 
of at least twenty-eight years of age, 
with not one trait of girlishness left 
save in her hair; the largeness of her 
person, and the fullness of the drapery, 
destroyiag all our ideas of the sylph¬ 
like graces of youth, and substituting 
those mature charms in which the Dutch 
painters luxuriated, and th^ alone. 

Far different are the eiBWK''OS with 
which we view a representation two 
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lovely girls entitled the Orphans, drawn 
on stone from one of Gainsborough's 
sketches. In this, tlie engraver has 
given a finished drawing from a very 
slight outline by his^reo^ uncle (who 
is so in more than one sense of the 
word), and proved kow thoroughly ho 
understood Inm, and how faith^llv he 
could convey his intentions. Notwith¬ 
standing the title of the piece, the sub- 
j ects were evidently afforded by the pai nt- 
er’s lovely daughters. More simple 
and heart-touching pathos never spoke 
from the canvas, nor could a finer spe¬ 
cimen be adduced of pure taste than is 
given in the attitude,costnmc,and back¬ 
ground of the whole design. It is 
tne triumph of art, and certainly net 
less that of nature ; for who that has a 
heart can avoid feeling its touching in¬ 
fluence ? 

With the power of charming us by 
such works as these (many of which, in 
the form of sketches, remain in Mr. 
Lane's family), we cannot but hope 
that he will pursue them, rather than 
devote his pencil or his burin to such 
ephemeral though lucrative subjects as 
broom-girls. It is true, we cannot see 
the fascinating Vestris too often, and we 
should be glad to see his talents em« 
ployed on some other of our fair vocal¬ 
ists ; but we do not like to see him oc¬ 
cupied in caricature subjects like that 
of Liston. That he is not exactly at 
home in such ‘ small game,’ is evident 
from the admirable landscape back- 

g round, which is in itself exquisitely 
eautiful,but certainly incongruous and 
out of keeping with that which was in¬ 
tended to excite laughter, and to exhibit 
a comic performer in a situation of broad 
farce* 


We learn that Mr. George Hayter is 
employed in bringing out another num¬ 
ber of his much-admired delineations of 
Madame Pasta in her principal charac* 
ter, and have lately seen an excellent 
lithographic drawing by Harding from 
the anove-named artist’s picture of the 
Robin. It represents a boy looking 
tbrciigh a window for the familiar 
bird that he wishes to feed as usual. In 
this print all has been done which can 
be effected in the absence of color, to 
give a lively and delicate portraiture, 
and in the vine and other accompani¬ 
ments great taste is displayed : it is in 
fact only less beautiful than the picture 
from which it is taken,* 

Picturesque F^iews of the English 
Cities, —Mr. Hobson lias furnished ac¬ 
curate designs for an elegant work 
which bears this title; and the first 
number is as creditable to that artist, as 
it is to the engravers who have been 
employed in preparing it. In each 
print the cathearal is a prominent fea¬ 
ture; but the accessories, including the 
sky and tfte atmosphere, are equally well 
represented. Of the eight cities which 
have already appeared, Norwu-h, Wor¬ 
cester, and Chichester, seem to be the 
most striking. 


* While we thus notice the progreuM of lilho* 
graphy, of which we Itaye given a |•Ieallil)g Rpe- 
eimeti in our present nnaihec, we rnuMf not iie- 
icctwhatia termed 'line engraving.' the flneat 
ranch of the graphic art. In tliis biaucit the 
Keepsake is announced an being hi a emiiHe of 

{ neparatioii. The ciDbellishnit'iitH will he ReleRtod 
ly Mr. Charles Heath, who has engaged the beat 
desigiieis, and will be aided in lii^ own depuit- 
ment by such artists as aie nieii of undoubted 
talent, though they may not lie equal to him hi 
taste and skill. Wr ought to add. that tiin literal y 
part of the work will be cxeevled with corie- 
sponding ability. 


iUttgtc. 


As no musical performances, except 
those which take place at the theatres, 
seem at present to demand our notice, 
we shall merely mention some recent 
publications in that department of art 
and science. 

The * Composer or Contrapuntist,* 
bv T. D. Worgiuan, bears the marks of 
skill. Some of the compositions intro¬ 
duced are very pretty ; and explanatory 
notes ai^^Ven for the benefit of youth¬ 
ful styii^B. Mr. Worgman is also a 


poet, afid has reinforced his miiHicul 
tones with the harmony of his verse. 

Lanza’s * Abridgement of tbe Ele¬ 
ments of Singing’ is exceedingly well 
adapted to the purpose of teaching. Hy 
his well-constructed and gradually- 
ascending lessons, the attentive student 
may be brought to a great proficiency 
in the management of tne voice and the 
formation of taste. 

A ‘ Sonata for the Piano-forte and 
Violoncello,’ composed by Hummel tor 
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a RassianprincAss, is a spirit 
nified composition, and as correct m 
particular points as it is grand in its 
general effect* The Beauties of this 
composer are now in a course of publi¬ 
cation, and some of the selected pieces 
are brilliant and energetic, particularly 
a fantasia for the piano-forte. 

Tivo * Rondeaux a. la Masquerade* 
afford strong evidence of the musical 
taste of Mr. Joseph de Pinna. They 
are descriptive of tlie characters and di¬ 
versions of a masked ball, and the music 
consists of popular airs, well selected 
and arranged for the piano-forte. The 
same gentleman has lately published 
six songs, in which he has ad^ted his 
own music to the words of Thomson 
and other poets. They are chiefly in- 
teiuled for juvenile students. The 
Morning Larfc pleases us more than the 
rest; yet, perhaps, some parts of it are 
not sufficiently animated. 


[Degember^ 

In the * Little Harmonist, or a Mo¬ 
ther’s Introduotion to the Piano-Forte, 
explaining the Rudiments of Music, 
with juvenile Exercises and six pro¬ 
gressive Lessons, selected, arranged, 
and composed by Joseph Major,’ the 
author has ingeniously contrived to con¬ 
vey useful information to young minds. 
The formation of words from the seven 
letters employed in the musical alpha¬ 
bet, does credit to his acumen in the 
encouragement of puerile sagacity. 
Children are naturally delighted with 
the solution of riddles, and the present 
series of them will greatly assist them in 
the recollection of the letters used for 
the lines and spaces. Upon the whole, 
it is strict jUsStice to affirm that Mr. 
Major has produced in seven pages an 
elementary synopsis, condensing such 
knowlege as will greatly facilitate the 
study of more extended works on a si¬ 
milar subject. 


Drama. 


Hrama. 


THB KINO S THEATRE. 

The early iiieetiiig of the new par¬ 
liament having filleil the town before the 
usual time, the Opera-house, when it 
was re-opened on the 2d instant, was 
throngea with rank, fashion, aud re¬ 
spectability. The cliicf performance of 
the evening was Spontini’s op(‘ra of La 
Restate, Of this piece the music is in 
general fine, but more particularly in 
the concerted pieces. Madame J3iagioli 
exercised her vocal talents (for the first 
time at tins house) with considerable 
though not striking effect. Her voice is 
Ji mezzo-sopranoy capable of much sweet¬ 
ness ; but her personal requisites are by 
no means flattering. Madame Caradon, 
us the lovely anti innocent Vestal, was 
every thing that even a fastidious ob¬ 
server could desire. We wer^ particu¬ 
larly delighted with the scene in the first 
act, where the Vestal crowns the victo¬ 
rious general, by the desire of her su¬ 
perior : the emotions of subdued love 
ri.sing in her hreasf, as she placed the 
laurel on his brow, were natural and ef¬ 
fective. Signor (Jurioni, as the general, 
was In excellent voice and spirits* The 
good acting and singing were on this 
occasion aided by splendid pageants and 
beautiful scenery; hut the horses which 
appeared in a procession di i not seem to 


please so much as the human perfoi fiiers; 
for the manager, on the next represen¬ 
tation, dispensed with their attendance. 

DRlJRY-IiANE THEATRE. 

The spirit of the ff^hite Lady still 
stalks occasionally at this hous(% not 
having been yet sent to the Red Sea. 
HerUovent-tiarden counterpart threatens 
to overpower her; but the appearance of 
the rival spirit has been delayed by va¬ 
rious circumstances. 

Three new pieces, beside the intro- 
duc.tion of a celebrated French per¬ 
former, have evinced the zeal of the new 
manager for tlie gratification of the 
public. One was culled A Trip to 
f'f'^ales; but, though it was recom¬ 
mended by a very pretty overture, by 
a tasteful selection of Cambrian melo¬ 
dies, and by the good acting of Dowton, 
as a silly knight—of Harley, as a puri¬ 
tanical servant—and of Edwin, as a cun¬ 
ning Yorkshire lad—it was sent by the 
audience, without pity or remorse, to the 
* Tomb of the Capulcts.’ 

The condemnation of the Trip was 
followed by the approval of White hies 
—(what will Mrs. Opie say of the licen¬ 
tious dramatist wlio ridicules tins serious 
subject ?) This ia a pleasahW!^ lively 
piece, and the plot is of that kind 
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which best suits an after-piece, where 
neither the time nor the humor of the 
audience will admit lengthened expec¬ 
tation. It turns on the improvident 
marriage of a young officer with the 
daughter of an artist: one is anxious to 
conceal his poverty, and the other to 
relieve her husband's distress; an object 
which they endeavour to attain by a 
number of those good-natured depar¬ 
tures fn)m truth which give name to the 
piece. The dialogue is smart, and some 
of the situations in which tlie shifts of 
the hert> and heroine place them, afford 
great amusement, and excite loud 
laughter. JVirs. Yates personated the 
bride with spirit, and played off her 
rharms and her tricks njion the Major^ 
brother i>f her husband, tlie Minor ; for 
the piece, we ought to have before ob¬ 
served, lias those designations for its 
second title. Il.irley, a broken-down, 
lialf-starved, and half-tipsy jeweller, 
snpjiosed to liav<‘ recently lost his wife, 
cued with one eye, and laughed with 
the other; and, when his friends in- 
ipiired about his beloved spouse,pointed 
to the hlaidc crape that surrounded his 
while hah with rueful grimaces, and 
great drollery of gesticulation. A critic 
says, that, from the construction of the 
jiiece, and the little connexion between 
the early and tlic latter part of it, the 
author (^Mr. ljunn) maybe suspected of 
having taken two of tiie vaudevilles of 
theFreneli stage, Hhicli, like the two 
gentlemen in the ballad, he has rolled 
into one. There is, indeed, an appear¬ 
ance of inconsistency in some parts of 
the piece; but it sufficiently pleased 
the audience, and has been repeated with 
increased effect. 

The other novelty is styled the Lot¬ 
tery Ticket and the Lawyer^8 Clerk; 
but, before we give an uccoimt of it, we 
must take notice of the debut of M. La- 
Porte. I'he manager nwived the play 
of Amphitryon or the two Sosias for the 
purpose of introducing tli.it performer 
to the British public. He has been 
compared with Harley, and there is in¬ 
deed a considerable resemblance between 
them in manners and in pleasantry. M. 
La-Porte has a manly figure, and an 
open cheerful countenance. His first 
scene—tliat in which he rehearsed his 
message to Alcmena, displayed genuine 
humor. The way also, in which he ca¬ 
techised Mercury with regard to his be¬ 
haviour diiriiig the battle, was exceed- 
ingly uffll, while his manner of walking 
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round the impostor, and, after examining 
him from head to foot with his lantern, 
exclaiming, ‘ he is damnably like me, 
that's certain,’ drew down loud ap¬ 
plause. His scone with Amphitryon 
was likewise well played; ana, in hi* 
argument respecting the dinner and tlie 
beating, he was no less comical and en¬ 
tertaining. His exertions throughout 
the evening were justly appreciated b^ 
the audience ; aiuf we nave no d<iubt, if 
characters should he written for him, 
that ho would heroine as popular as any 
of our most favored actors. 

The French humorist was also hi ought 
forward in the Lawycr'a Clerk ahovt»- 
mentioned. He represented Wormwood, 
the liero of this little iiieee, in u very 
humorous manner. He is unhappy if 
he observes two persons t»n friendly 
terms; and his genius, fertile in expedi¬ 
ents, is never suffered to rest, till he has 
set them by the ears. Frinn tlie hegiu- 
iiiug of the farce to its end, he constantly 
has one orotherof the draoiutin pemonw 
in a state of ludicrous distress. The ex¬ 
ultation •f the ingenious actor, when all 
around him are, through his iiiacliina- 
tions, bursting witli rage and vexation, 
xvas boldly and comically expressed. 
The other characters were pleasantly re¬ 
presented. Mr. W. Bennet performed 
the part of Capias with no innnisidera- 
hle degree of ability. This is a seliemiiig 
attorney, who makes love alternately to 
Mrs. C'Urset, a stay-maker, and Susan, 
Ids Ifiaitl of all work, In'caiise holh as¬ 
sert fair pretensions to a lottery-priyc. 
Mrs. Orger was a servant of snrh «*ap.i- 
hilities, that we regretted she liad not 
murh more to do. This is one of the 
sprightliest bay^ateJivi/tUixt we lia\e .seen 
for some years, 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

W E ought to apologise to a fair tlra 
matist for not ItaKing taken notiee of hei 
tragedy of Fosvari when it was (irMt 
offered to the public. 'I'he delay did not 
arise frdm disrespect, but from the press 
of matter and the want of room, when 
wc were on the point of closing our last 
number. 

The subject of the piece may thus he 
^stated.—(’ount Erizzo, a senator of Ve- 
pice, thirsts for the dignity of the doge, 
and endeavours to excite sedition among 
fus brethren, by representing the ex- 
treme^e, imbecility, and haughtiness 
vf theirYucsenl ruler. .\i this time the 
yoViigev l^cari returns victoiious frtmi 
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a campaira, and is informed by his fa¬ 
ther of tno discontent shown, when the 
son indignantly upbraids Eriszo for his 
aspersions, who resolves to revenge the 
affront, and effect the extermination of 
both. To accomplish this end, he insti¬ 
gates a villain to murder Donato, the 
senior senator, whose daughter Camilla 
is betrothed to the younger Foscari, and 
whose son Cosmo is the most attached 
friend of the youthful warrior; and this 
is done in a manner calculated to excite 
suspicion against the lover, and is more¬ 
over perpetrated with his sword; and 
Donato is induced to believe that the 
young Foscari was his murderer;—a 
charge which he proclaims just before 
his death. The son is then arraigned 
before the senate; Camilla, who attended 
the dying senator, is called to support 
the charge, and the supposed delinquent 
is sentenced by his father and the other 
judges to banishment. Camilla declares 
tier intention to share his fate, which 
Erizzo endeavours to prevent, by repre¬ 
senting to Cosmo the stain such a cir¬ 
cumstance must bring upon fce honor 
of the family- Cosmo then seeks young 
Foscari, hnas him and Camilla about to 
quit their country for exile, and com¬ 
mands her to follow him, which she re¬ 
fusing, he vilifies her lover, and calls 
him coward, who demands a sword to 
chastise his traducer, wliich is instantly 
given him by Erizzo; they fight, the 
young Foscari falls, and dies; a^ this 
instant, Erizzo's treachery is discovered, 
and the piece ends. 

Kemble did ample justice to the cha¬ 
racter of the hero: it was a manly, ener¬ 
getic, and excellent performance. Young 
played the elder Foscari with great truth 
and feeling, but there is no scope in the 
character for particular excellence.— 
Erizzo is a cold-hearted plotting villain, 
without a redeeming quality, and this 
portrait was effectively given by Mr. 
warde. Mrs. Sloman, as the heroine, 
was all that was lovely, faitliful^ and af¬ 
fectionate. The other characters were 
well represented. i)f the literary merit 
of this tragedy we shall take notice on 
a future occasion. 

A farce, under the quaint denomina¬ 
tion of Retii rued fCillcdX'^s been brought 
forward at this house with success. A 
Prussian major attacks the enemy witl^- 
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out orders, and thus renders himself 
liable to a sentence of death. He is 
wounded, and, by mistake, is “ returned 
killed." Judging tliat it was better to 
be killed in the (tazette than shot on a 
neat terrace on the ramparts of Glatz or 
Spandau, he remains in concealment 
until he recovers from his wounds, and 
thus encourages the error, lie has just 
arrived secretly at his own chateau, when 
his nephew, Ernest von Lindorf, cinncs 
to take possession of the property. This 
is a step-which induces the miyor to dis¬ 
close himself; to which he is farther 
urged by finding his heir not merely 
succeeding to his castle, but to the heart 
of a young lady he had intended for liim- 
self. Witli some difficulty the nephew at 
length allows that his uncle is not the 
impostor he took him for, and matters 
are on the point of being arranged, 
when a captain and his troop take up 
their quarters at the castle. The major 
now would he glad to lay down his 
identity, and is put to several ridicu¬ 
lous shlhs. He is harassed by an Irish 
sergeant, who locks him up in a sum¬ 
mer-house, but is at length induced to 
think he has mistaken his man, and in 
his stead arrests an attorney. The man 
of the law is not, however, to be caught 
thus, and puts the sergeant on the trick 
of feigning an escape, with Ids men, 
from the castle; an alarm being given 
that the enemy is at the gates. Tlie cry 
of rwfi makes the old major throw off 
his disguise in a fit of indignation. He 
is instantly seized, with a view of being 
subjected to martial law, but is soon 
soon indulged with the royal pardon. 

Before we dismiss the drama of the 
expiring year, we arc bound to state, 
that his majesty honored each of the 
major theatres with a visit. He fixed 
upon ObeToUi and the 'Scap^-Goat^ for 
the Covent-garden performances; and 
those at Drury-lanc were the DeviVs 
and the farce of Love, Law, and 
Physic, By these selections he inaid- 
fested both his taste for music, and his 
inclination for mirth and pleasantry. 
To act the part of Lubin Log in the last 
piece, Mr. Liston was summoned from 
the country at a short notice, and his 
humor and comicality highly diverted 
his majesty. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

WALKING DRHisS. 

A tea-colored high dress of grea lie J\'aplc8 i tlio border trimmed with twA 
rucAe#, siirinounteu by three narrow tucks. The body made quite high, with ft 
fichu-peUrine^oiihe saniemateriul as the dress,auditinimed round uith a quilUng, 
pinked; this is finished at the throat -bv a narrow, triple ruff of IJrliiig’s loco. 
The thick wadding of the iteleriiie renders this diess sufficiently M'urtii for the 
morning promenade. The 8]ce\es are moderately full, and not in the gigot shapo. 
The bonnet is of hlack velvet, trimmed with scarlet riband, with a stripe of block 
near the edge, over a rornet*e of IJrling’s lace. The reticule is of scarlet velvet. 


EVENING DKESS. 

A dress of fose-colored satin, with two broad festoon flounces of blond; the 
upper one finished at each point formed by the festoon, by a bovquvt of blue fancy- 
flowers of the rose kind. Thr body mad'' plain, with a broad falling tucker of 
blond, caught up at each shoulder by a iovqnet of blue roses. The slecvo^ short, 
and trimmed across with a festoon ot narrow blond, mid terminating rouinl the. arm 
by a frill of broader blond. The hair elegantly arranged in curls of a moderate 
size, with a pearl placed obliquely across the forehead. A heret-turhan, 

formed of puffs of blue and rose-ctdorc'd gauze, with a bird-of-paradise plume.—• 
Pearl ear-nngs and necklace, with a cross of the same. 

N. B.-^We are indebted to the taste of Miss Pierrepoint, Fdward-stieet, Portnian- 
square, for the above dresses. 


MONTIILV CALENDAR OP FASHION. 

A new year is often a new sera of 
fashions : several novelties have been 
prepared for 1827, which, by their taste 
and grace, or, perhaps, possessing nei¬ 
ther, yet having on them the stamp of 
fashion, have been highly pleasing to 
many individuals : on the other hand, 
those whom they will not in any way 
becorne, cry out against them. As they 
are the last variations, however, they 
will he adopted by all who wish to be 
thought genteel, even if they should be 
as unsuitable to the fortune of some as 
to the features of others. Thus do fa¬ 
shions, often grotesque and whimsical in 
themselves, become general. 

A iikost elegant carriage pelisse has 
been seen on a mdj of distinction, of blue 
grQ8 de SapXes^ lined with white satin, 
and trimmed round the border with 
broad unspotted ermine; a collar of the 
same valuable fur encircles the throat. 
The walking pelisses of gnu de iVap/rs 
are soa^etimes trimmed down the front 
with roir/eatM^ in wavings; from these 
issue points, which are carried down the 
front of the skirt; and that is fastraed 
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by bows of satin riband. A triple cape, 
trimmed with plaited rihuud, completes 
the pelisse. Velvet and sutin nmiitles 
have made their appearance in car¬ 
riages; and these comtortahle envelopes, 
ill silk and of tine cloth, are as much in 
favor as ever. 

We were much gratified at seeing a 
bonnet of a new and most becoming 
shape, that was finislied a few days ago 
for a young lady of fiishioii. It is of 
satin, the color bird-of-Puradise yellow ; 
is trimmed with variegated ribands of 
hlack and yellow, with Tong fluted puffs j 
and has under it a bunch of auricula flow 
ers,to adorn the hair overtheright temple, 
—This tasteful bonnet is fastened under 
the chin.* Broad ribands in puffs round 
the crowns of velvet bonnets, form a fa¬ 
vorite trimming in ualking costume.— 
They are generally of winter colors: 
purple with black is not unusual ; but 

n right yellow variegated 

most prevalent in these 
eadiers worn in black 
short, and either of the 
iff kind, they are gme* 
on each side of pumtigs 
satin; a black blond 

* 4 T 
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tintfihes these tos at the edge of the 
brim. 

A favorite gown for half-dress, is of 
tea-colored tabinet, with two scaloped 
flounces; the body made partially high, 
en s^erbe^ but fastening in front; the 
sleeves of a moderate fullness, with cleft 
mancherons, il la Psychb^ trimmed with 
B quilling of riband, which is carried 
down each side of the bust, forming a 
stomacher, as the t^erbe is discovered be¬ 
tween. A falling collar of fine India 
muslin, trimmed with two rows of nar¬ 
row lace, finishes this chaste and pleas¬ 
ing costume. Ball-dreKSses, and those 
for the opera and evening parties, are 
often of colored crape; they are trimmed 
in various ways, but chiefly with floun¬ 
ces, two falling over each other; and 
when the dress is of ^roa de JVap/es^ 
they are generally pinked at the edges 
in scalops; for satin dresses in grande 
parurCi they arc often of wliite blond, 
very broad, and of rich and splendid 
patterns. Crimson velvet dresses, trim¬ 
med with ermine, with white satin bo¬ 
dice, tastefully ornamented with narrow 
stripes of crimson velvet, still coiuinue 
in favor with married ladies; they par¬ 
tially appeared at evening parties about 
the entf of November, but have now in¬ 
creased in general estimation. Poplins, 
trimmed with bias folds of satin, are 
much worn in half-dress. 

The hair continues to be dressed in a 
style which we cannot but pronounce 
rather labored; and, thoug h many young 
and beautiful ladies have endeavoured to 
introduce a more lovely and easy way of 
arranging their charming tresses, very 
large curls, and highly elevated form¬ 
al bows of hair, are more prevalent. 
The flowers worn on the head at balls, 
are generally full-blown, and in de¬ 
tached bovquetSy very tastefully dispos¬ 
ed. Turbans of white tulle with gold 
ornaments, and white marabout feathers, 
are much in request at evening parties ; 
they have a peak on the forehead, sur¬ 
rounded with a bandeau of gold : the 
feathers on the right side are elevated, 
while those on the left fall over the 
shoulder. Dress opera hats are some¬ 
times of colored crape, with an elegant 
white plumage, generally of the mara¬ 
bout kind. A toque which* adds to th/ 
height of the flgurc, has lately appeal¬ 
ed : it is of white, crape, with a vew 
high diadem in front; over this ton/rs 
a white* plume, while anotherjy^y'- ver 
tbe left shoulder. 
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thcr of lace or blond, are ornamented 
with broad striped ribands : they are of 
a very simple and becoming shape; a 
bow of riband is placed on the hair, 
over each temple. 

The favorite colors for turbans, bon¬ 
nets and hats, are violet, crimson, blue, 
pink, and yellow; but black is also 
very prevalent, and the most fashionable 
trimming, on all colored bonnets, or 
turbans, is almost invariably black vel¬ 
vet. For dresses, pelisses, and man¬ 
tles, brown, of almost every shade, 
crimson, hoUy-gi'ccn, etlierial-blue, and 
tea-color. 

MODES PARISIKNNES. 

High dresses of crimson velvet are 
often seen at the Tuileries, forming the 
out-door costume of the fashionable pro- 
menaders, and answering the purpose of 
a pelisse. They are trimmed round the 
border with broad fur of the dark sable, 
with a muff and tippet of the same 
costly skin. For morning visits of ce¬ 
remony, especially to a bride, pelisses 
of white lovantine or satin are worn; 
they are fastened down the front with 
bows of white satin riband. Mantles of 
royal Scotch plaid, with a standing-up 
collar of marten’s fur, are generally 
worn at quitting the theatre; tiie capes 
of these clokes are edged round with 
marten. Tea-green pelisses of gros de 
Naples are much in favor for the prome¬ 
nade ; also those called h la Dauphine^ 
of pearl-grey, trimmed with chinchilla, 
both faced and bordered. Some ladies 
have their mantles made with velvet- 
collars, and have velvet capes, cut in 
festoons. 

Bonnets of plain blaek velvet, or of 
blue, or violet, made very large, are 
bordered with a binding of yellow and 
rose-color. Hats of violet-colored satin 
are lined with lemon-color, and trimmed 
with ribands of three hues; they are 
ornamented with three little plumes, re¬ 
presenting heath, of the same color as 
the riband. Crimson velvet hats are 
ornamented with two bird-of-paradisc 
plumes, one descending over the shoul¬ 
der, the other on the summit of the 
crown. Several deshabille hats have 
the crowns surrounded by a kind of 
half-brim rather narrower than that which 
forms the hat; it stands up toward thte 
summit of the crown, and has puffs of 
riband. 

Hose-colored satin dresses, bordered 
with a puckering of crape, are worn in 
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evening dresses; the sleeves are of crape, 
short and full. Tulle and silver lama 
are seen at grand balls, and full-dress 
parties. The favorite corsage is d (a 
Seviffne, with a brooch of pearls or dia¬ 
monds. Tulle dresses over white satin 
ai'e very general at balls; and many 
have colored crape over white satin; the 
latter are trimmed with a puckered 
border, on which are placed bows of 
riband. Velvet dresses tor the evening 
are made low, and the corsage is finished 
by a stomacher of blond, and long 
sleeves of tulle are also worn with these 
dresses, and are fastened by bracelets of 
rubies. With dresses of gros de J^aplen, 
for demi-parure, many ladies wear a 
white canezou. Italian toques have two 
crescents, and arc bordered with gold 
lace; they are ornamented with several 
white featliers, and arc placed very 
much over the left side; on the other is 
a very full cluster of curls. Bows of 


riband and pearls in the hair form the 
head-dress of the young. Berets of 
an amaranthine color, in velvet, have 
two blue feathers on the left side.— 
Berets, for half-dress, instead of fea-. 
tbers, iiave a bow on one side witli two' 
acorn tassels depending. Several dress 
hats are of rose-colorea satin with white 
feathers, and with imitations of the nai^ 
cissus in velvet. Many young ladies 
wear their hair elegantly arranged, with 
no other ornament than a tortoise-shell 
comb. Small dress-caps of blond, the 
front adorned with roses and bows of 
riband, still continue in vogue; some of 
these are decorated with eglantine, 
heart's-ease, and Indian pinks, in velvet. 

The favorite colors for berets, hats, 
bonnets, and toques, are blue, amaranth, 
tea-green, and rose-color : for peliss<*8, 
dresses, and mantles, crimson, scarlet, 
pearl-grey, violet, Indian-red, and royal- 
nine. ‘ 


MnvvtBLQt^, anti Ucathjei. 


BlilTUS. 

Sons to lady Mary Willis and lady 
Shaw Stewart, and to the wives of the 
lieutenant-colonels Ross and Bourchier, 
Mr. T. Beckwith, Mr. J. Teesdale, Mr. 
N. Kemp, lieutenant T. Sewell of the 
navy, and Mr. H. Wylie. 

Daugitters to lady Byron and the 
marchioness Sforza, and to tlie wives of 
Mr. J. Townshend of Bali’s Park, Mr. 
J. A. Hankey, counsellor Hindersley, 
Mr. J. A, Lethbridge, Mr. T. d’Oyly, 
and Mr. Kavenhill tlie younger. 

MARRUOES. 

At Calcutta, captain Gillespie, to Miss 
Casement. 

AtCudalour, lieutenant-colonel Fra¬ 
ser, to Miss Stevenson. 

The eldest son of Mr, John Vane, 
M.P., to the daughter of Sir Benjamin 
Hohhousc. 

Colonel Mac-Creagh, to the daughter 
of the late captain C. Wilson. 

Dr. Arnold, of ('ambcrwell, to Miss 
Hardcastle. 

Mr. T, W. Dornford, to Miss Fosket 
of Keigate. 


The rev. W. Start, to the third daugh¬ 
ter of counsellor Gurney. 

Mr. Charles T. Pearce, of Peekliam- 
Ryc, to the youngest daughter of tlie 
late Mr. (’hadwiek, of Ashton. 

Mr. W. M. Tracey, of Jennyn-street, 
to Miss Stiles, of tlie isle of Wight. 

Mr. C. Whyte, a surgeon in tlie army, 
to the third daughter of Mr, Luscomhc, 
of Combe-Royal, Devon. 

DEATHS. 

At Naples, Francis, marquis of Has¬ 
tings. 

Lord Kinnaird, 

Sir John Green. 

(’aptaiii Coshy, secretary to the coni- 
mandci^n chief at Madras. 

At the age of 81 years, Mr. John 
Nichols, who succeeded Mr. Bowyer, 
not only in his business, but in the 
honorable appellation of the ‘ learned 
, Printerwho was, for almost one half, 
of a century, editor of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine; and distinguished himself 

one of the best of our provincial his¬ 
tones. 

^“hevi^v. Dr, Robertson, professor of 
as^sDom^' at Oxford. 
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The rev. Or. Dobie. 

At Saxmundham, in consenuenoe of a 
fall from his horse, the rev. W. Brown. 

At Sittingbourne, at the age of 82 
, years, Mr. J^quim, a French emigrant. 

Lieutenant-general Kyd. 

At Edinburgh, in his 71st year, the 
rev. Or. James Hall, father of tlie pres¬ 
bytery. 

At Broad-Stulrs, Bridget lady Teyn- 
ham. 

in her 76th year, the widow of that 
comedian who was styled the Gentleman 
Lewis. 

The bon. Miss Henrietta Fraser, 
daughter of the late lord Saltoun. 

In his 85t]i year, Mr. Joseph Cradock, 
whose entertaining Memoirs are noticed 
in our present number. 

At Dumfries, Mr. Robert Hope, the 
greatest cattle-dealer in Scotland.. 

The only son of Mr. dementi, of 
Cheapside. 

In Piccadilly, Mrs. Mary Hunt, in 
her 70 th year. 

In his 72d year, Mr. John Flaxman, 
the celebrated sculptor. 

Found dead on his chair, after being 
left undisturbed in liis chamber for a 


day and a half, Mr. Archibald Camp¬ 
bell, conductor of a Sunday news-paper. 

Mr. W, Ward, associate of the Royal 
Academy,—an able artist. 

In his 33d year, Mr. Jolin Crane Car- 
ruthers, whose long confinement in the 
Fleet prison brought on that distress of 
mind which terminated In apoplexy. 

At Penton-ville, the wife of Mr. d*A- 
randa, the surgeon. 

Mr. Moule, steward to the duke of 
Montrose. 

Mr. Harrington Hudsoti, a member 
of the late parliament. 

Mr. Joseph Graham, of St. Alban's. 

The lady of Sir Rose Price. 

At Walthamstow, Mr. JohnRigg. 

At Finchley, Sarah, the fourth daugh¬ 
ter of the late Mr. WarJell, 

Mr. G. Dyson, of Hackney. 

Mr. G. F. Angelo. 

Mr. T. Pierce, land-steward to earl 
Stanhope. 

Mr. I'riulon, formerly a distinguished 
dancer at the Opera-House. 

At Boulogne, Mr. James Chalmers, 
in his 74th year. 

At Berlin, the astronomer Bode, who 
was born at Hamburg in 1747. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In a short novel sent to us by I«auretta, almost all the incidents are bor¬ 
rowed. We do not affirm that she was conscious of the theft bat we are not 
pleased with the otfer of such aid. 

With regard to the talc which M. has sent to us from Scotland, we cannot 
properly decide on its admissibility before we have seen the whole; but, judging 
only from the first part of it, we would not advise her to take the trouble of finish¬ 
ing it. 

Tlie Pleasures of Christmas arc not so faithfully or poetically described by 
L. A., OS to justify our insertion of his verses. 

The account of the ordinary observance of that festival sent by a corre¬ 
spondent, is transcribed from Hone’s Every-Day Book. 

The Story of the Redesdale Witch is reserved to grace our next number. 

The verses on Friendship are lost: we .hope the writer, who is so anzioua 
about them, will not sue us for damages. 

The Speculations on a future War, as far as wo can pretend to judge, are not 
the inspirations of a prophet; and, even if they were more plausible than they arc, 
they would not suit our misce1!ai^. 

B. N. has sent a few stanaas which call for animadversion. * Crystal Clouds* 
are mentioned ; but can any accurate observer of the face of nature compare even 
light summer clouds with crystal ? Rhyme is not essential to poetry ; but, when a 
writer prolesses to adopt the practice, better rhyme than corn and arm, tmik and 
worth, ought to be chosen. A more serious ground of censure Is the repetition ef 
the same idea in other words. 

‘ Thy friendship firm, sincere, throughout, 

And which I never held^n doubt, 

In memory will exist for ever, 

And be forgotten, ne^r, never.* 

This may be very fine in the opuiT^ of B. N.; but w6 would ask, * Is not the 
sense of the second line inohideii in tftt^^ffst, and that of the fourth iu tho third V 
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America, South, wanderings in, 257 
Anecdotes, ■ ot the margrave of 
Anspacb,51; of the great king of Prus¬ 
sia, ibitf, and 107 ; of Neapolitan singers, 
52; of Chinese princes and ministers, 75; 
of lord Mansfield, 01; of lord Tburlow, 
92 ; of Foote, ibid. ; of Garrick, 93; of 
Voltaire, 106; of Dr. Johnson, 107; of 
Mr. Sheridan, 100, 451 ; of Gray, 150; 
of Fuseli, the artist, 166; of Mrs. Clive, 
SI) ; of Mr. Curran, .316; of Napoleon, 
340; of Mrs. Jordan, 452 
Anecdote-telling, 669 
Anspacb, memoirs of the margravine of, 48 
Aiil-catcher, a remarkable American bird, 78 
Armenian manners and customs, 502 
Artists, Society of British, 231 
Arts slate of the fine, 58,11], 168, 231, 
288, 343, 400, 45T, 513, 568, 025, 682 
Asam, account of the principality of, 75 
Asiatic community, the Biirati, 420 
Avenel, Spirit ol, an opera, 560 

Ball-room, a scene in one, 525 
Bankok, the capital of Siam, described, 137 
Barbadoes, matrimonial reform in, 424 
Battas, the savages of Sumatra, 187,432 
Beauty, influence and power of, 100 
Bello, the Felatah sultan, 253 
Benyowski, on opera, 170 
Beowulf, the Dane, an Anglo-Saxon poem, 
408 

Bet, philosophically settled, 22 
,Biographical Sketches, 65, 220, 304, 509, 
558 

Blenheim-house, visit to, 389 
Blondeviile, Gaston de, 325 
Blue-stocking lady, 105 
Bohemian law, 209 

Boleyh, Anne, a dramatic poem, 244; a vin¬ 
dication of that injured lady, 634 
Bonisi, a prfma donna, 58 


Bornou, notices respecting the empire of, MO 
Brambletye-House, a novel, 181 
Breakfast, before, a farce, 514 
Bridegroom, the disappointed, 215 
Bridge-town, in Barh^oes, described, 88 
Brown, John, a farce, 109 
Burke’s inconsistency, 280 
Burmese, account of by an American lady, 
17 

Byron’s opinion of F.ngUsh orators, 166; re¬ 
marks on his character, 167 

Cadet, return of one, 376 
Calcutta, life of the bishop of, 558 
Cambridge, notices respecting the nnt- 
versilyof, 53 

Campbell, the poet, characterized, 024 
Capote, the black-silk, 268. 

Captive, the Moorish, 90 
Game’s Letters from the East, 144. 

Caroline of Naples, vindication of, 230 
Cavalier, or Woodstock, 274, 320; ike 
Cavalier's retreat, 567 
Cayman, contest with one, 147 
Cemetery of P^re-la-Chaise, 453 
Century, manners of the fourteenth, 413 
Cepede, count de la, the noturalist, 68 
Cliaracteristic sketches by Joseph II., *303 
Characters, English and loreign, 183, 227^ 
390; sketches of the English character, 
287, 397 

Charity, verses on, 596 
Charlotte, monument of the princess, 509 
Chase, or the Fate of the Stag, 597 
Chieftain’s ruin, 19 
Chil6, travels in,487 

China, mission to, 188; the penal law of 
that country, 189 
Chinese novel, 581 

Chivertun, Sir John, a romance, 475 ^ 
verses prefixed to it, 496 
Christianity, conversations on the evldeuoee 
of, 201 • 

Clairon, Madame, the actress. 165 

Classic authors, remarks on, 601 

CUiibrd, a poetical romance, 330 

Cochin China, mission to, 130 

Comedy, a new—the Green-Room, 671 

Confessions and t'runsmigratlons, 362,437 

Coi^ngal affection, contrivance of, 203 

Cbnsctence, pq^er of, 8 

Constancy in love, 639 

Conteii+,k verses on, 638; the contented ipftxi, 

Coilht^rparts, an Italian story, 676 

Cradock’s mlKeUaneous mamoirs, Ol, 6^ 
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Cromwell, character of, STt; bis searcb for 
Cbaries tl.f 600 
Cyprus, state of the isle of, 145 

Dancing in the West Indies, 463 
Danish national air, 373 
Death-Fetch, an opera, 402 
Death's Doings, 62T 
Decameron, &e Oxford, 42, 166 
Denham's discoveries in Africa, 240 
December's eve, 664 
Despair chased by Men^, 264 
Dialogue in the fashionable style, 224 
Diana, the old maid's prayer to, 690 
Diet, treatise on, 471 
Diorama, a new, 168 
Distress, alarming, 397 
Dover, scenes «t, 463 

Dramatic intelligence, 68, 112, 169, 2.32, 
280, 345,401,467, 613, 600, 626, 684. 
Drink, advice respecting, 473 

Slection, the general, a dialogue, 336 
Ellen, the fate of, 196 
Eloquence, effect of, 466 
Entertainment, a classical one, 298 
Exercise, bints respecting, 474 
Exhlbitiooi, various, 111, 108, 231, 288, 
844, 400, 626 

Fair, the departed, 641 
Fairy, a poem, 316 
Family, the curious, 631 
Farces, new, 60, 109, 291, 346,467,504 
Farquhar, character of Mr. John, 511 
Fashions in dress, 00, 114, 171, 236, 291, 
347,403, 459,516, 671, 627, 687 
——, remarks on, 676 
Female society, delight of, 318; essay oh the 
female character, 431 
Figaro, original success of, 648 
Flora, choice of, 316 
Foix, de, a romance, 413 
Forest sanctuary, a poem, 466 
France, aquatic excursion in the south of, 361 
Frank, the artful, an Arabian tale, 163 
Friends, the summer, 643 
Friendship, address to, 88 

Garrick's acting, impression of, 461 
Genius, rural, 42 
German popular stories, 126 
Germanstudent, trick of one, 644; romantic 
spirit of the Germans, 690 
Germany, political state of, 70; new travels 
in, 68T 

Gibbon, a letter from, 161; his Ikcouat of 
bis conrtshi}), 663 
GIfibrd, life of lord, 611 
Giornata, alia, or to the duy, 447 
Greek sailor^s song, 20 
Green' room, a comedy, 670. 

Grenada, two Houses of, a comic open, 026 
Grey, lady Jane, literary remains of, 102 
Oudrun, ^ef of, 427 ^ 

Ouenllla, tfaelast, 402 
OuestSj^m mysterious, 417 *- 

4vura, Daniel, a singular character, 1^1 ^ 
^ymnuttai, 460 ^ 

0^ ldBfiasQng,28^ 


Homillmiian scheme of teaching languages 
examined, 671 

Hampton Court, description of, 64 
Henry the Eighth, court of, 241 
Hindoo, memoirs of one, 10 
History, use of, 152 ^ 

Houey, nature of, 80 

Hope, stanzas on, 22; its delusive visions, 
497 

Husband, complaint of one, 95; husbands 
and heiresses, 647 
Hypochondriac, a sketch, 627 

Illumination, modern, 176 
Impressions, strong, 646 
Indies, visit to the West; 82, 649 
Indulgence, fatal effects of early, 016, 660 
Insects, introduction to the history of, 79 
Institution, the British, 111, 168, 3^6,400 

January and May, 523 
Jefferson, the American ex-president, life of, 
660 

Jews, state of the Polish, 633 
Journals, remarks on, by Madame de Gea- 
lis, 267 

Journey, an adventurous, 683 
Judgement, essay on, 619 

Karamsin, the Russian poet, 621 
Kemble, theatrical abilities of Charles, 69 
Kelt, memoir of the rev. Henry, 66 
Kingston, in Jamaica, visit to, 660 
Knight, the comedian, memoir of, 284 
Knights of the Cross, a musical romance, 346 
K'rudener, madnme de, characterised, 229 

Lady of fashion, portrait of one, 27; the 
proud lady. 310; letter from a fashionable 
fair one, 334 ; adventurous courage of u 
British female, 398; an eccentric one, 
ibid ,; lamentation of a Venetian lady, 
42ft ; costume of Amerirnn ladies, 463 
Lady, the White, a musical piece, 670 
Land, return to our native, 640 
Lawyer’s Clerk, a farce, 686 
Leg, the broken, 481 
Libertine, the French, 113 
Lies, White, a farce, 684 
Liesli, a love tale, 641 
Literature, Brady's varieties of, 176 
Lithography, progress of, 467, 660, 682 
Love, pedantry of, 26 ; love's treachery, 141 ; 
love deserted, 876 

Luxury, convivial, in the time of Henry VllL 
391 

Lying made easy, an operetta, 468 

Madeira, mode of travelling in, 399 
Madrid, scehe in, 444 ; panorama of tiiat 
city, 668 

Maid, duties of a lady’s, 2 
Maintenon, Madame de, dialogue between 
her and Helen, 366 
Malvern bills described, 482 
Malvina, e ballad opera, 113 
Man, seven ages of, 37 ; thelast man, 666 
Managers, a family of, 223 
Mankind, a strange classification of, 286 
Maps, curious, 618 

'M^age, the Imprudent,70; seven marriages 
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and not a husband, 408; a‘summary of 
matrimonial law, 546 

Martyr, H drama, 246; the martyr student, 541 
Matthews, comic performances of, 234 
Mattocks, Mrs. theatrical character of, 395 
Maxims and sentiments, 265 
Mechanics* appeal in behalf of the fair sex, 
279 

Melo-dramatic pieces, 232,560 
Memory, nature of, 230 
Mexican Guli, account of, 651 
Millbouse, a weaver, poems of, 608 
Milner, life of Dr. 510 
Milton, characterised by an American divine, 
621 

Mines, a ramble in a land of, 535 
Minstrelsy, decline of, 20; the minstrel, 
194 ; the minstrers monitor, 652 
Miranda*s song, 142 
Missionary hymn, 543 
Mohican, the last, 210 
Months, mirror of, 84 
Moon-liglit, n scene, 640 
Moore, the poet, memoir of, 396 
Mothers, advice to, 452 
Murray, Lindley, auto-biography of, 600 
Musical perrornmnces and publications, 112, 
169, 401, 560, 683; remarks on music 
and drawing. 676 

Mysteries of the hundred days, in France, 
443 

Napoleon, authentic anecdotes of, 340 
Nukes, the Liston of his time, 556 * 

Norabjorthe Girl of Erin, 114 
Norway, Wilson’s travels in, 301 
Novels reviewed; a religious one, 123; Ma¬ 
tilda, &c. 165 ; an essay on novel-writiug, 
363 

Nursing Company proposed, 1 

Oberon, or tlie charmed Horn, 132 

-, or the Elf-King’s oath, the music 

by C. M. von Weber, 233 
Ocean, a poem, 405 
0*Hara, Honor, a novel, 580 
O’Keeffe, auto-biography of, 217, 378 
Olivia, a romance ol real life, 358 
Operas, new, 112, 114, 169,170, 290, 402, 
459 

Opie,rise of, 149 
Ornithology, American, 78 
Owbybee, a volcano in, 191; minstrelsy of 
the island, 260 

Panacea, the Arabian, 390 
Paris, scenes at, 647 
Parr, opinions of the rev. Dr. 653 
Parry’s third voyage, 486 
Pasta, modame, great merit of, 345 
Pastor, the village, 192 
Paton, a memoir of Miss, 680 
Pekiti, notices respecting, 189 
Feverilof the Peak, dramatised, 627 
Pictures, the two, an Italian story, 177 
Pinkerton, the historian and geographer, 364 
Plata, territory of La, described, 493 
Pleasantry, effusions of, 166, 167, 231, 314, 
468 

Pleasure’s rose and misery’sthorn, 193 


Poet, a visit to one, 813 > 

Pol whele’8 recoil ectioDfl, 148 ' 

Pong-woDg, aChinese extruvagaiiMf OSV 
Portuguese amusements, 303 « 

Potemkin, prince, character of, 390 

Prejudice, essay on, 110 

Presentiment, force of, 564 

Prince, the disguised, 440 

Prodigal, the fortunate, 96 

Profession, the histrionic, 450 

Prussia, tomb of the late queen of, 5^ * 

Raffles, Sir Thomas, biographical sketdl of, 
612 

Relations, the poor, a comic piece, 45T 
Religion, rise and progress of, 529 
Reminiscences, amusing, 407 
Reviews, short, of new publicatlcKU, lli» 
lfrl,337,673 

Reynolds, the dramatist, auto blograuby of> 
310 

Rhodes, description of the isle of, 146 
Kichmond-hijl, sketch of, Iffl 
Richter, bio^aphical sketch of, 228 
Rogers, the poet, memoir of, 283 
Roguery and honesty, 103 
Rumvnlic scenery, sketches of, 482 
Rose,' the emblem, 374 
Rutland, Elizabeth, duchess of, 60 


Sackatoo, description of, 255 
Sacrifice, the interrupted, an opera, 459 
Scandal, verses on, 140 
Schools, animadversions on public, 105; 

schools for females recommended, 338 
Scotland, rustic drama of, 129 
Scott, poetical character of Sir Walter, 100; 

a letter from him, 150 
Serres, memoir of John Thomas, 348 
Shakspeare, life of, by Dr. Syinmons. 800 
Shetland fishermen, a fanciful tale, 030 
Shipwreck, a poem, 23 
Siam, mission to, 134 
Sisters, the two, 155 
Sloth, the American, 257 
Smiles, by Mrs. Radcllffij, 430 
Society and conversation, 407 
Song of a Greek sailor, 20 ; one to a lady, 
by Mr. Wolfe; on a looking-glass, 80; 
In tbe character of Ancient Pistol, 90; an 
Arabic song versified, 104 ; one In the 
character of Malvina, 262; songs In the 
Coveitt-garden Oberon, ibid ; on female 
society, 318; song of the cavalier, 
of a jovial party, 319 ; to Marla, &56 
Southey^ character of, 506 
Souvenir, the literary, for 1687, 681 
Speculation, female, 561 
Splendor, imperial, 502 
Spring, an invocation to, 199 
Stark, Iiorenz, 387 
Steam-boat, ode to one, 105 
Student, danger of one, ITT / 

I Sumatra, m^lon to, 185; zoology of 
island, 423 

Sumqier, last rose of, 143 
Sftpernatural agency, use of, 403 
§«reden, travels in, 308 
Sweet-hearts, Ust of, 148 
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TsIm of tbe wild and the wonderful, 31; of 
Ibe Hebrew sages, S5 
Tabna, memoir of, 60^ 

Tavern aqpcdotes, 470 
Theatres ;—the King's, 58, 112, 309, 232, 
289, 345; Dniry-Lane and C"ovent-(rur> 
den, 59, 113, 170, 233,290, 346, 513, 
570, 626, 684; ibe Hayrmirket, 346, 
401, 457, 514, 627 ;*-the English Opera- 
House, 402, 458, 514 
Thlrt^n to the Dozen, a farce, 457 
Three-Deep, a farce, 291 
Time's changes, 429; view of the times, 
677 

Tor-Hill, a novel, 610,636 
Travels, subterraneous, 534 
Trickery, contest of, 451 
Tudor, Ruth, tale of, 31 
Twelfth-Night, pastimes of, 39 

University, tbe London, 433 

Valenti.’ie's diiyi4l 

Varieties, miscellaneous, 960, 397, 450, 
561. 

Verses on friendship, 88; on scandal, 
141; valedictory verses, 261 ; to a po¬ 
litical friend, 373; consolatory ones, 
376 ; on the death of a young lady, 430; 
on content, 638; to Caroline, weeping, 
639; to a Spanish lady, 595; on a 
lady’s birth-day, 653 ; on the recovery 
of health, t&zif. 

Vestale, La, an opera, 664 
Villa-Yiciosa, a proverbial talc, 285 


ViUany, Russian, 398 
Voss, the German poet, 896 
Voyage, Parry's third, 485 

Walpole, Horace, defence of, 554 
Waltzing in Germany, 58 
Wandering, passion of the English for, 
563 

Warrior, the dead,321 
Wutcli-word, (forn'ar(t)y 565 
Water, the Boyne, 380 
Watts, Mrs., character of, 500 
Weavers,case of the silk, 101 
Weber, Carl Maria von, tribute to the 
memory of, 407 

Weddings described by a parish-cl^rk, 4 
Well, discovery ol St. Leotiard’s, 404 
Widow, a poem,263; the widow’s nup¬ 
tials, a German tale, 477. 

Wife, trick of one, 36 ; complaint of one, 
154 

Wight, scenes in the isle of, 484 
Wit, Jewish, 38 

Women, three generations of, 28 ; dan¬ 
cing and fighting Moinen, 444; a reli- 
giou> and viituous one, 462 
Wonderfui talcs, 31 

Woodpeckeis and goat-suckers, viiidicn- 
tion of, 257 

Woodstock, a novel, 274 ; a play, 290 
Wool-Gatheiing, a fare**, 60 , 

Worcester Field, a poem, 675 
Wren, a legend, 108 

I* 

Yates* Reminiscences, 236 


I. Trinity College Library, Cam 

bridge 63 

Hampton Court 54 

Morning and Carriage Dresses 60 

II. View from Kiclimond Hill 105 

Portrait of Sir Walter Scott 106 

Walking and Evening-Party 

Dresses, 114 

III. Distress of the Lady Eveline 

—Fifth Illustration of tlm 
Tales of the Crusaders 162 

Portrait of Lord Byron 167 

Evening Dress and Home Cos¬ 
tume 171 

IV- The Wounded Knight—Sixth 

Illustration of the Tales of 
the Crusaders 200 

Promenade and Evening-Party 
Dresses 236 

V. Sir Henry Lee nad the Soldier 

— First Illustration of 
Woodstock 274 

Portrait ofMr. Samuel Rogers 283 

Carriage Costume, and Dinner- 
Party Dress 291 

VI. Alice and tbe supposed Old i 


I’ago 

Woman — Second Illustra¬ 
tion of Woodstock 330 

Walking and Evening Dresses 347 
Portrait of Mr, Thomas Moore 396 
Charles 11. disclosing his rank 
to Alice—Third lllustralioii 
of Woodstock 400 

Summer>Recess Costume, and 
Evening Dress 403 

VIII. The Di*(guised Prince—Fourth 

Illustration of Woodstock 449 
Sea-side and Evening Dresses 459 

IX. Cromwell's Search for Charles 

II.—Fifth Illustration of 


Woodstock 500 

Carriage Dress, and Afternoon 
Costume 515 

X. Portrait of Dr. Southey 666 

The Retreat of the Cavalier— 

Sixtii Illustration of Wood¬ 
stock 667 

Morning and Walking Dresses 571 

XI. Portrait of Mr. Thos. Campbell 694 
Walking and Evening Dresses 627 

XII. Portrait of Miss Patdh 680 

Monthly Fashions 687 
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